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SERMON  I.* 


1  John  iv.  20. 


If  a  man  ^ay,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen  ;  how  can  he  love  God  ivhom 
he  hath  not  seen. 

TV/TY  purpose  at  present  is  not  to  speak  from  these  v/ords 
either  of  love  to  God,  or  our  brother,  absolutely  and 
singly  :  but  comparatively  only,  according  to  that  connexion 
which  they  have  one  with  another ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
one  from  the  other  respecting  their  objects,  as  the  object  of  the 
one  is  somewhat  visible,  and  of  the  other  somewhat  invisible. 
There  is  one  thing  necessary  to  be  premised  to  this  intended 
discourse  concerning  the  acceptation  of  love  here,  and  it  is  this; 
that  the  apostle  in  this  little  tractate  of  love,  as  this  epistle 
may  for  the  most  part  be  called,  doth  not  design  to  treat  of  love 
as  a  philosopher,  that  is,  to  give  us  a  precise  formal  notion  of 
it ;  but  to  speak  of  it  with  a  latitude  of  sense  ;  not  so  indeed  as 
to  exclude  the  formal  notion  of  love  as  it  is  seated  in  the  inner 
man,  but  so  as  to  comprehend  in  it  such  apt  expressions  and 
actings  of  it,  as  according  to  the  common  sense  of  men  were 
most  agreeable  and  natural  to  it.  And  therefore  speaking  of 
Jove  to  God  in  2  chapter,  ver.  5.  he  tells  us,  that  "  Whoso 
keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected  :" 
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that  Is,  the  very  peifection  of  the  love  of  God  stands  in  this,  in 
keeping  his  word.  So  in  chapter  5.  vcr.  3.  "This  (saith  he)  is 
the  love  of  God^  that  we  keep  his  commandments."  And  speak- 
ing of  the  other  hranch  of  thi«  love  in  chapter  3.  vcr.  ij.  he 
saith,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  liis  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  The  apostle  calls  this 
the  love  of  God  also ;  it  being  one  and  the  same  divine  princi- 
ple of  love  implanted  by  God  himself,  which  spreads  itself  to 
several  objects  all  under  one  and  the  same  communication,  as 
having  more  or  less  of  the  divine  beauty  and  loveliness  appear- 
ing in  them. 

So  that  if  any  one  should  go  aliout  here  to  play  the  sophister, 
and  say,  *'  Love  is  a  thing,  which  hath  its  whole  nature,  and 
residence  in  the  inner  nKin.  Define  it  never  so  accurately,  jou 
will  find  it  to  be  wholly,  and  entirely  seated  there.  ISIow 
therefore,  since  nothing  can  be  denied  of  itself,  let  it  be  con- 
fined and  shut  up  there  never  so  closely,  admit  that  no  expres- 
sion be  made  of  it  one  way  or  another,  yet  I  need  not  be  so- 
licitous on  this  account :  for  let  me  walk  and  do  as  1  list,  the 
love  of  God  may  be  in  me  for  all  that ;  since  love  is  such  a  tiling, 
wherever  it  is,  as  must  have  its  whole  nature  within  one."  To 
this  the  apostle  would  reply.  No,  I  do  not  speak  of  love  in  so 
strict  a  sense.  Love,  as  I  intend  it,  is  not  to  be  taken  so  : 
or  if  it  were,  it  must  however  be  supjwsed  to  have  t!:at  strength 
and  vigour  with  it,  as  to  enable  it  to  !)e  the  governing  principle 
of  a  man's  life;  to  affect  and  influence  hisovvn  sou!;  and  so  to  run 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  daily  practice.  1  s^eak  of  love 
according  to  what  it  virtually  comprehends  in  it ;  naniely,  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  laws  whereby 
that  will  is  made  known.  And  thus  love  is  elsewliere  taken  in 
Scripture  also.  Our  Saviour  you  know  gatliers  up  our  duty  into 
love.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  tb.y  heart, 
and  vvith  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself;  upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets."Matt.  xxii.  37.  40. The  apostle  also  tells  us,  that 
"love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Rom.  13.  lf>.  Tiierefore  love 
to  God  and  our  brother,  in  this  place,  must  be  taken  for  the 
summary  or  abridgement  of  our  whole  duty  ;  an  epitome  of  the 
two  tables  ;  a  virtual  comprehension  of  all  we  owe  either  to 
God  or  man,  that  is,  universal  holiness,  and  an  entire  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will.  But  still  in  this  system  or  collection 
of  duties,  love,  strictly  and  formally  taken,  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  primary  and  principal  thing;  as  seated  and  enthroned  in 
the  heart  and  soul  ;  and  as  tl.e  original  principle,  upon  which 
all  other  duties  do  depend,  and  from  whence  they  uiu&t  pro- 
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ceetl.      The  acceptation  of  love   being  tlius  settled,  there  are 
three  thinj]^s  that  I  chiefly  intend  to  shew  from  this  scripture. 

First.  Tiiat  tlierc  is  a  grcaterdifficulty  of  living  in  the  exercise 
of  love  to  God  than  towards  man,  upon  this  account,  that  he  is 
not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  Is  ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
duties  of  the  second  table  are,  according  to  this  our  present  state 
of  dependence  on  external  sense,  more  easy  and  fiuniliar  to  us 
than  the  duties  of  the  first.  Hence  proceeds  tiiat  general  pro- 
pensity, which  it  greatly  concerns  us  to  be  aware  of;  to  ac- 
quiesce and  take  up  our  rest  in  a  fair,  civil  deportment  among 
men,  without  ever  laeing  concerned  to  have  v)ur  souls  possessed 
with  holy,  lively,  and  powerful  affections  towards  God. 

Secondly.  I  shall  shew,  that  this  impossibility  of  seeing 
God,  doth  not  however  excuse  us  from  exercising  love  to  him 
in  this  our  present  state.  It  is  indeed  one  reason  why  he  is  ac- 
tually so  little  loved  in  the  world,  but  it  is  no  sufficient  excuse. 
For  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God  doth  not  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  love  him.  and  to  live  in  his  love,  while  we  are  here  in 
this  world,  dwelling  in  tha  flesh.  And  tliis  also  is  plainly  ground- 
ed in  the  text;  for  this  vehement  expostulation  of  the  apostle,  "If 
any  man  do  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  plainly  supposes  it  to  be 
an  intolerable  thing  not  to  love  God.  And  therefore  hence  he« 
takes  the  advantage  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  loving  our  brother, 
because  otherwise  we  should  be  convicted,  and  proved  to  be  no 
lovers  of  God  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  would  be  esteem- 
ed a  most  horrid  tiling,  even  at  the  very  first  sight.  Otherwise 
his  exhortation  would  have  no  force,  nor  pungency  in  it ;  but 
would  be  flat,  and  insignificant.  Therefore  he  plainly  supposes 
here,  that  though  God's  not  being  the  object  of  sight  doth  ren- 
der the  exercise  of  love  to  him,  upon  that  account,  more 
difficult ;  yet  it  doth  not  render  it  impossible,  or  the  neglect  of 
it  at  all  excusable  ;  but  considers  it  as  a  thing  to  which  men 
are  mostindispensaI)ly  obliged.  This  therefore  will  be  ray  se- 
cond head  to  discourse  upon  from  this  scripture.  And  then  ia 
the 

Third  place,  my  design  is  to  shew  you  the  absurdity  of  their 
profession  of  love  to  God,  who  do  not  love  their  brother  also ; 
and  how  false  and  fulsome  a  thing  it  is  for  men  to  pretend  to 
any  thing  of  sanctity  and  religion,  while  they  neglect  the  du- 
ties of  the  second  table.  Of  tliese  we  shall  speak  in  order,  and 
begin  now  with  the 

First  observation,  that  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God  ren- 
ders the  exercise  of  our  love  to  him  more  difficult,  than  the 
exercise  of  it  towards  man  whom  we  do  see.  In  this  doctrine 
there  are  two  brunches,  which  are  to  be  distinctly  considered. 
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I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see  God, 
as  we  do  our  brother. 

I.  As   to  the   former  of  these,  that  there  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  men,  we  may  col- 
lect from  the  common  observation  of  the  world.     For  it  is  very 
plain  and  evident,  that  the  common  course  and  practice  of  men 
shews  what  is  more  easy  to  them,  and  what  less  ;  it  plainly  dis- 
covers which  way  they  are  most  inclined.     This  is   the  thing, 
which  I  understand  here  by  difficulty ;  and  it  answers  the  in- 
tent and  force  of  the  apostle's  expression,  "How   can   he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?"  This  plainly  must  be  understood  in  a  relative 
sense,  and  have  respect  to  some  agent,  and  here   must   have 
reference  to  ourselves.     It  is  less  easy   to  us,  that   is,  it  is  a 
thing  which  our  nature  in  our  present  state  doth  less  incline  us 
to,  actually  to  live  in   the   exercise  of  love  towards  God,  than 
towards  men.    And,  I  say,  what  men  are  more  or  less  inclined 
to,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  common  course  ;  and  from  the   com- 
mon observation  of  the  state  and  posture  of  the   world  we  may 
gather,  that  men  in  general  are  less  inclined  to  love  God,  than 
one  aniither.     And  though  it  be  very  true,  there  is  too  little  of 
love,  kindness,  and  mutual  affection  among  men,  and  a  great 
neglect  of  justice,  common  honesty,  and   the  other   duties    of 
the  second  table,  which  love   must  be  understood   to  compre- 
hend ;  yet  certainly  the  instances  arc  not  so  rare  of  persons  that 
are  kind,  courteous,  affectionate,  and  well-humoured  one   to 
another,  as  of  persons  weU-atFected  towards   God.     This   is  a 
thing  wiiich  commands  our  assent  even  at  the  very  first  sight. 
Nay  further,  though  it  is  also  no  less  true,  that   men   are  too 
much  lovers  of  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  not  only   of   God, 
but  of  men  too;  yet  certainly  there  is  more  of  love  to  men, 
than  to  God,  prevailing  in  the  world.     And  to  make  this   out 
let  us  go  to  the  usual' evidences  and  expressions  of  love  ;  sucli 
as   mindfulness  of  others,  trust   in   them,  a   readiness  to  be 
concerned  for  their   interest,  a  studious  care  to  please  them, 
loving  to  converse  with  them,  or   seeking   and   being  pleased 
with  it,  and  the  like.     If  we  descend,  I  say,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  evidences  of  love  as  these  are,  we  shall   find   that 
man   is  generally  better  beloved,  than  God  is.     And  that  this 
rtiay  gain  the  greater  possession  of  our  souls,  let  us  a  little  con- 
sider these  particular  evidences  of  love  ;  and  then  see  whether 
men  are  not  generally  more  beloved  by  one  another,  than  God 
5s  by  them  ;  hereby  we  shall  plainly  see,  what  is  most  agreea- 
ble to  their  temper,  and  what  not.     And, 

I.  Mindfulness,  or   a  kind  remembraace  of  others,  is  % 
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most  natural  evidence  of  love.  But  what !  are  men  who  trans- 
act affairs  one  with  another,  so  apt  to  forget  each  other,  as 
they  are  to  forget  God  ?  It  is  given  us  as  a  common  distinctive 
character  of  a  wicked  man,  that  he  is  one  that  hath  not  God 
in  all  his  thoughts.  For  thus  saith  the  Psalmist,  "The  wick- 
ed in  the  pride  of  his  countenance,"  that  is,  his  heart  express- 
ing itself  in  the  haughtiness  of  his  countenance,  and  his  super- 
cilious looks,  *'  will  not  seek  after  God  ;  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts."  Ps.  10.  4.  And  by  the  same  divine  penmanawicked 
man,  and  a  forgetter  of  God,  are  used  as  exegetical  expressions. 
Ps.9.  17  But  there  is  many  a  wicked  man  that  will  kindly 
remember  his  friends,  his  relations,  even  his  very  companions  in 
wickedness.  And  if  we  demand  an  account  of  ourselves,  do  we 
not  find  it  more  easy  and  familiar  to  us  to  entertain  thought* 
concerning  our  friends,  and  relations,  from  day  to  day,  than  we 
do  to  think  of  God  ?  Are  we  not  also  more  inclined  to  love  them 
than  God  ?  What  we  love  we  are  not  apt  to  forget.  «'  The 
desire ^of  our  soul  is  to  thee,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thy 
name."  Isa.  26.  8.  Our  love  to  thee,  which  naturally  works 
by  desire,  will  not  let  us  forget  thee ;  it  is  too  deeply  impressed 
and  rooted  in  us  ever  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  object  of 
our  love.  This  is  one  thing  that  sheweth,  that  God  is  a 
great  deal  less  loved  by  men,  than  they  are  by  one  another. 
Again, 

2.  To  be  apt  to  tr7cst  in  one  another,  is  a  very  natural  evi- 
dence and  expression  of  love.  Whom  we  hate,  we  cannot 
trust ;  whom  we  love  entirely,  w^e  know  not  how  to  distrust. 
One  of  the  characters  of  love  is  this,  "  It  hopeth  all  things, 
it  believeth  all  things:"  (I  Cor.  13.  7.)  it  abhors  to  entertain  a 
jealous  surmise  of  the  person,  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Now 
let  the  matter  be  tried  by  this  also,  and  hov/  much  more  ready 
are  men  to  trust  to  one  another,  than  they  are  to  trust  to  God  > 
What  is  there  so  vain,  so  uncertain,  so  unstable,  which  they 
are  not  more  forward  to  repose  their  trust  in,  than  in  him? 
Therefore,  saith  the  apostle  to  Timothy,  "Charge  them  that 
are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded  ;  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God."  1  Tim.  6".  17. 
Which  charge  implies  the  propensity  of  men's  minds,  rather 
to  trust  in  tlie  most  fugitive,  uncertain,  vanishing  shadows, 
than  in  God  himself.  This  is  an  argument,  that  he  hath  but 
little  love  among  men  ;  that  he  cannot  be  trusted ;  and  that 
few  will  give  him  credit.  ^  But  how  safely  and  quietly  do  men 
repose  a  trust  and  confidence  in  one  another  ?  And  indeed  if 
faith  and  trust  were  not  natural  to  men,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  commerce,  which  is  the  bond  of  human  society. 
The  world  must  dissolve  and  break  up  j  all  must  live  apart   in 
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dens,  and  eaves,  and  wildernesses,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
one  with  another,  if  they  could  not  trust  one  another.  With- 
out mutual  confidence,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  traffic. 
But  to  this,  human  society  shews  there  is  a  disposition;  and 
you  can  easily  find  out  persons,  in  whom  you  would  as  safely 
repose  your  trust  and  confidence,  as  in  your  own  hearts.  You 
can  say,  ^'  I  would  put  my  life  in  such  a  man's  hands,  or  what- 
ever is  most  dear  to  me.  And  If  that  person  should  but  pro- 
mise to  undertake  an  affair,  saying,  "  I  wiU  do  such  a  thing 
for  you,  trust  me  with  it,  leave  it  upon  me;"  you  would  be 
as  quiet,  as  if  you  saw  the  business  done  and  already  effected. 
But  how  unapt  are  the  hearts  of  men  to  trust  in  God  !  and 
this  it  is,  that  holds  off  the  world  from  him.  He  hath  sent 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to  mankind,  and  therein 
declares  the  good  tidings,  how  willing  he  Is  that  the  contro- 
versies should  be  taken  up  between  men  and  himself;  yet  none 
will  believe  it,  none  think  him  in  earnest,  till  he  is  pleased 
himself  to  draw  them.  "Who  hath  believed,"  salth  the  prophet, 
"our  report  ?  or,  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?" 
Isaiah  53.  1.  Plainly  intimating,  that  the  arm  of^  God  must 
go  forth  to  make  a  man  believe  him,  and  take  his  word.  A 
strong  argument,  that  he  hath  but  little  love  among  men, 
when  he  cannot  be  trusted  ;  or,  at  least,  when  so  few  will  give 
him  credit ! 

3.  A  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  one  another's  Interest, 
and  reputation,  is  also  a  natural  evidence  of  love.  And  we 
know  how  easily  men  are  drawn  in  for  one  another,  and  take 
part  with  a  neighbour,  or  a  friend,  when  they  are  traduced, 
and  evil  spoken  of;  and  especially  when  they  see  Indignities 
and  affronts  put  upon  them.  There  Is  usually  a  great  siding 
among  persons  upon  such  occasions.  "  Such  a  one  has  spoken 
ill  of  my  friend,  I  must  stand  up  for  him  to  the  uttermost. 
Another  has  injured  him,  purloined  from  him  that  which  was 
his,  and  the  like  ;  I  must  right  him."  Should  we  not  reckon 
him  a  base  fellow,  who  should  behold  an  act  of  stealing  com- 
nilttcd  upon  the  estate  of  another,  and  not  make  a  discovery  of 
it,  or  endeavour  to  have  him  righted  ?  But  how  little  generally 
are  men  concerned  for  God,  and  his  affairs  !  What  robberies 
are  every  where  committed  against  him,  and  yet  how  few  do 
lay  It  to  heart !  How  evil  is  he  spoken  of  many  times,  and  his 
truth,  and  his  ways  !  But  how  few  can  say,  "The  reproaches 
wherewith  they  have  reproached  thee,  have  fallen  upon  me  ?" 
Ps.  69.  9.  It  Is  true,  this  is  the  sense  of  David,  when  he 
cries  out,  "  As  with  a  sword  In  my  bones  mine  enemies  re- 
proach me,  while  they  say  unto  me  daily,  Where  is  thyGod  ?" 
Ps.  42.  10.    It  Is  to  me  as  if  one  was  forcing  a  sword  into  my 
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bones,  even  into  ray  marrow ;  a  most  intolerable  torment  to 
be  upbraided  in  respect  to  my  God  :  that  he  is  either  impotent, 
and  cannot  help  me  ;  or  that  he  is  false  to  me,  and  answereth 
not  the  trust  I  have  reposed  in  him.  But  how  few  are  there  of 
David's  mind,  in  this  case  ?  How  many  oaths  and  bla-p!iemies 
can  they  hear,  wherein  the  sacred  name  of  God  is  rent  and 
torn,  and  yet  their  hearts  are  not  pierced  at  all  !  Further, 

U  An  earnest  study  to  please  men  is  a  natural  expression 
of  love.  Now  let  the  matter  be  estimated  by  this,  how  mucli 
less  God  is  loved  in  the  world  than  men.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  with  them  to  study  to  please  one  another,  to  humour 
one  another.  "  Such  and  such  things  I  do,  and  such  I  omit, 
lest  I  should  displease  a  relation,  a  friend,  or  one  that  I  have 
frequent  occasion  to  converse  v/ith."  But  how  few  are  the 
persons,  who  can  say,  "This  I  do  purposely  to  please  my 
God  ?"  or  with  Josepii,  "  How  can  I  do  tiiis  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God  !"  Gen.  39.  9.  A  man  will  oftentime  cross 
his  own  will,  to  comply  with  that  of  another  ;  and  reckon  it  a 
great  piece  of  civility  to  recede  from  his  own  inclination  in  or- 
der to  gratify  another  person,  when  he  can  do  it  without  any 
great  inconvenience.  But  how  rare  a  thing  is  this  with  respect 
to  God!  To  be  able  to  say,  'Tn  such  a  thing  [  displease  myself, 
that  I  may  please  God ;  I  cross  my  own  will,  to  comply  with 
his."  Among  men  there  is  especially  one  sort,  that  we  are 
more  concerned  and  obliged  to  please,  so  far  as  we  can  ;  and 
that  is,  such  as  rule  over  us.  We  are  bound  to  please  our  su- 
periors ;  and  to  obey  them,  that  we  may  do  so.  And  there  is 
no  obedience  either  to  God  or  man,  that  is  right  in  its  own 
kind,  but  what  proceeds  from  love,  and  is  an  evidence  as  well 
as  an  effect  of  it.  "If  ye  love  mc^"  saith  Christ,  "keep  my  com- 
mandments.'" John  14.  15.  "And  this  is  the  love  of  God," 
saith  St.  John,  "that  we  keep  his  word."  1  John  5.  3.  More- 
over the  duties  of  the  second  table,  which  we  owe  to  men,  par- 
ticularly that  of  obedience  to  superiors^  are  summed  up  ail  in 
love.  The  apostle  having,  in  the  13  chapter  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  pressed  subjection  to  the  higher  powers,  in  that 
they  are  of  God,  adds  in  the  10th  verse,  that  "to  love  one 
another  is  the  ftdHlling  of  the  law."  "Render,"  saith  he,  in 
the  same  discourse,  "to  all  their  dues  :  tiil)ute,  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due ;  custom,  to  whom  custom;  fear,  to  whom  fear;  honour, 
to  whom  honour."  Rom.  13.  7,  8.  Yet  observe,  all  is  wrapt 
up  in  love  ;  for  the  command  is  immediately  after,  "to  owe  no 
man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another:"  and  in  short  there  is 
nothing  which  love  doth  not  comprehend,  or  to  which  it  doth 
not  incline  us. 

VOL.   VI,  C 
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But  however,  though  such  ohedience  he  due  to  our  human 
superiors  as  proceedeth  from  love  ;  yet  how  apparent  is  the 
case,  that  herein  is  greater  love  shewn  to  men,  than  to  God, 
though  loo  little  to  hoth  ?  There  is  indeed  too  little  regard  to 
laws  hoth  human  and  divine,  in  the  most  important  matters  j 
yet  surely  a  great  deal  less  to  the  latter,  than  to  the  former. 
The  thing  sj)eaks  itself  as  to  common  observation  :  and  we  daily 
see  liow  much  more  human  kws  do  influence   men's  practice, 
than  those  which  are  divine;  and  persons  that  are  a  great  deal  more 
prone  to  be  precisely  observant  of  them  about  matters,  which 
they  themselves  do  otherwise  count  indifferent,  than  of  the  laws 
of  God,  which  are  about  the  most  necessary  matters,  and  which 
also  are  acknowledged  as  such.     Thus  it  hath  long  apparently 
been  in  the  Christian  world.    A  greater  account  hath  been  made 
of  this   and  that  arbitrary  circumstance,  than  of  the  substance 
of  religion  itself.     More  stress  hath  been  put  upon  the  cream, 
the  salt,  and  the  oil.  and  such  additionals  of  human  invention, 
than  on  the  great  obligations  of  the  baptismal  covenant.     And 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  could  never  have  been  desired  hy  any,  that 
■we  should    rather    be     all   infidels,    than   not   be    christians 
after  their  fashion,  and  in  theJr  way.     For  that  it   hath  been 
evidently  so,  may  be  seen  in  this  ;  that  this  whole  nation  itself 
hath  at  once  sufiered  under  the  interdict   of  exconnnunication 
in  former  days.     All  the  doors   of  our  churches  and  chapels  <• 
have  been  shut  up,  only  for  some    non-compliance,  with   this 
or  that  human  addition  ;  thus  they  chose  we  should  rather  be 
no  christians  at  all,  than  not  have  Christianity  with   those  ad- 
ditions.    This  shews  a  greater  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men 
to  obey  human   laws,  in    circumstantial   matters  ;    than    di- 
vine taws,  in  those  points  which  are  most  necessary  and  impor- 
tant. 

What  then  is  more  apparent,  than  that  God  is  less  loved  it 
the  v.'orld  than  men  are ;  since  persons  are  more  forward  to 
shew  respect  to  them,  than  to  liim?  Not  but  tliat  we  arc 
bound  to  shew  respect  to  them  too,  especially  to  those  who 
represent  him,  and  as  his  vicegerents  rule  over  us.  But  sure- 
ly it  was  never  intended,  that  v/lien  we  arc  to  obey  men  for 
God's  sake,  we  should  regard  him  less ;  we  should  rather  do  it 
so  much  the  more  on  this  very  account. 

In  a  word,  love  ought  to  be  an  ingredient  in  every  act  of 
obedience  ;  even  to  human  government,  as  1  have  said  before, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  is  divine.  What  love  is  expressed  in 
that  great  canon  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ!  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  shoidd  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them;'"'    (Matt.  7.12.)   that  is,  you  ought  to  judge  the  case 
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thus  ;  "What  would  I  wis!i  to  he  done  to  me  in  sucli  a  man's 
circumstances?  Would  not  I  expect  to  be  oheyed  and  reveren- 
ced, if  I  were  a  magistrate  ?  My  love  to  myself  would  incline 
me  to  expect  it.  Therefore  my  own  love  to  myself,  heing-  the 
measure  of  that  love  which  I  owe  to  another,  should  oblige  me 
to  shew  the  same  respect  to  him  in  his  circumstances,  tiiat  I 
would  wish  to  be  shewn  to  me  in  the  like  circumstances." 
But  here  is  the  iniquity  of  the  case  :  those  whom  we  should 
honour  and  love  in  the  Lord  for  his  sake,  men  arc  apt  to  put 
the  supreme  respect  upon  ;  Vvhlch  is  to  dethrone  the  supreme 
Lord  of  all,  and  to  set  up  liis  creature  in  his  place.  And  as 
to  other  persons,  who  are  not  invested  with  pov/er  and  authority 
over  us  ;  how  many  are  there  of  those,  who  will  not  wrong 
men,  or  do  them  any  injustice  !  How  many  that  are  most 
highly  civil,  and  candid  in  their  converse  with  them,  and 
strictly  careful  not  to  disoblige  them  by  their  behaviour  !  But 
who  sticks  at  disobliging  God,  or  mal:es  a  difficuhy  of  disobey- 
ing him  ?  Again, 

5.  Towards  men  there  is  a  disposition  deeply  to  regret  any 
offence    we  unwarily   have    given    them.     When  we,  though 
undesignedly,  have   done    another  an  injury  ;  if,  for  instance, 
we  but  casually  tread  on  his  foot,  or  some  such  like  matter,  we 
presently  say,  '"  I  am  afraid  1  have   hurt  you,  I   am    sorry   for 
it."    Common  civility  would  oblige  one  to  express  such   a  re- 
gret     And  if  we  by  any  rash  word  or  weak  action  have  trespas- 
sed upon  another,  we  are  reckoned  almost  unfit  for   society,  if 
we  do  not  shew  a  sense  of  our  having  offended  such  a  person. 
Men  that  are  not   very   ill-natured   indeed,  are   apt   to   make 
apologies,  and  desire  to  be  forgiven  in  cases  where    they  have 
otfended  through  inadvertency.     But  how    much   is   it    other- 
wise with  men  towards  God,  who  trespass  upon  him  every  day, 
and  never  cry  to  him  for  mercy  !  who   wear    av/ay   their  lives, 
from  one  month,  year,  and  day,  to  another,  in  continual    de- 
viations  from   him,  and   rebellions   against    him,  without    its 
ever  coming  into  their   thoughts   to   say.   '^  Lord  forgive   me, 
that  1    have    lived   so  long  in  the  world,  as  it  were,  without 
thee  !  that  I  have  carried  it  to  thee  as  if  I  owed   thee   no   duty 
nor  service !  Lord,  I  have  offended,  I  desire  to  put  an  eiul 
to  this  course,  and  to  do  so  no  more."     Finally, 

6.  A  love  of  converse  or  delight  in  each  other's  company, 
is  another  expression  of  that  regard  which  men  have  for  one 
another.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  creature  ;  and  liow  few  do 
you  know,  or  ever  have  known,  who  do  not  atfect  company  ? 
Some  few  instances  there  arc  of  persons,  tliat  are  of  a  gloomy 
retired  temper  j  but  generally  men  seek  to  converse  with  one 
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another,  and  take  pleasure  in  it.  But  alas,  how  little  do 
they  care  to  converse  with  God!. They  had  rather  be  any 
where,  than  in  his  presence.  Many,  otherwise  ingenious  per- 
sons, men  of  good  dispositions  and  of  facetious  tempers,  who, 
as  they  delight  in  converse  themselves,  so  their  conversation 
proves  delightful  to  others  ;  yet  care  not  at  what  distance  they 
keep  themselves  from  God.  How  many,  I  say,  of  such  in- 
genious persons  do  we  know  ;  who  yet  neglect  to  pray  to  God  ; 
take  no  pleasure  in  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him  ;  take  his 
holv  name  in  vain  ;  and  set  themselves  at  a  distance  from  him, 
by  their  cv.n  evil  practices  ?  It  may  be  they  will  come  to  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  to  ex- 
press their  respect  to  others  ;  so  that  even  in  those  things 
which  are  peculiaily  appropriated  to  him,  they  shew  more  res- 
pect to  men,  than  God.  And  how  sociable  soever  their  temper 
is,  one  with  another ;  yet  with  the  Almighty  they  care  not  to 
converse  at  all,  but  say  to  him,  "Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways."  Job  21.  H.  From  whence  we 
mav  conclude,  that  to  man  in  his  present  state,  it  is  even  na- 
tural to  wiihthe  great  God  out  of  being.  "The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  Ps.  11.  1.  "  I  would  there 
were  no  God,  my  vote  shall  go  for  it,  that  there  were  none  ; 
I  could  wish  him  out  of  the  universe."*  But  you  never  heard 
of  such  a  monster  among  men,  as  to  wish  there  was  no  man 
beside  himself.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  hater  of  mankind, 
as  to  wish  the  whole  human  race  into  nothing. 

Now  all  these  things  concur  to  evidence  or  prove  to  us,  that 
God  is  much  less  beloved  in  the  world,  than  men  are  by  one 
another.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  common  practice 
of  men  sheweth  their  inclination.  This  is  discovered  by  con- 
stant experience  and  observation,  and  the  very  aspect  of  men's 
deportment  doth  represent  this  as  tlie  true  state  of  things. 
And,  as  I  observed  before,  men  may  find  something  of  it  by 
the  experience  they  have  of  themselves ;  even  those  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  business  of  religion,  seriously  and 
in  good  earnest.     They  find  they  can  presently  set  their  love  on 

*  For  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  text,  lO^nbt^  r«  lib  b^^i  '^0^*  ihat  is. 
The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  no  God.  And  so  it  may  as  weH 
be  understood  to  signify  the  fooVs  wish,  as  his  judgment.  And 
this  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  meaning;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
manifest,  that  this  is  not  the  speech  of  ?ome  particular  persons,  or 
of  some  rare  instances  of  most  monstrous  horrid  wickedness  3  but 
it  is  spoken  of  apostate  man  in  general,  concerning  whom  it  is  said 
in  vcr.  3.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  becom,e 
filthy;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good^  110  not  one. 
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work  towards  this  or  that  creature  ;  but  how  long  an  exercise 
of  the  thoughts  doth  it  require,  and  liow  great  is  the  ditticuhy 
and  toil,  before  the  heart  can  be  wrought  up  into  a  frame  ac- 
tually loving  God  ! 

So  that  the  former  branch  of  this  truth,  that  men  are  more 
inclinable  to  love  one  an&ther,  than  they  are  to  love  God,  is 
abundantly  clear.  The  latter  is,  that  it  proceeds  in  a  great 
measure  from  this  cause,  that  God  is  not  seen  by  us,  as  we 
are  by  one  another ;  but  this  must  be  reserved  for  another 
discourse. 
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II.* 


TN  my  Former  Discourse  I  told  you,  that  my  design  from  tliis 
scripture  was  not  to  handle  singly  and  apart  either  the 
love  of  God.  or  of  our  brother  :  but  to  speak  of  them  compa- 
ratively, with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  attending 
the  exercise  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  different 
objects;  the  object  of  the  one  being  visible,  and  of  the  other, 
invisible. 

The  First  Observation  raised  from  the  words,  after  settling  the 
acceptation  of  love,  was  this  :  That  ii  is  more  difficult  to  live 
in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  than  towards  men  ;  because  he 
is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  we  are  one  to  another.  In  which 
doctrine,  as  we  observed,  there  are  two  things  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God,  than  our  brother. 
This  has  been  proved  from  experience,  and  the  common 
observation  of  the  world,  in  several  particulars.     The, 

IF  Branch  contained  in  this  proposition,  which  we  are  now 
to  speak  to  is  this  ;  that  one  great  reason  of  this  difficulty  is, 
that  men  cannot  see  God,  Whereas  they  do  see  one  another. 
In  the  prosecuting  of  tliis  part  of  my  subject  it  will  be  more  ne- 
cessary to  insist  on  the  explication,  than  on  the  proof  of  it ; 
and  still  more  upon  the  application  than  on  either  of  the 
former.  Something  I  shall  endeavour  to  say  to  all,  as  the  time 
shall  allow. 

*  Preached     May  31,  16/6 
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1 .  For  the  explication  of  this  matter :  namely,  How  we  are 
to  understand,  tliat  the  not  seeing  God  as  we  do  men,  is  a 
cause  of  its  being  more  difficult  to  love  him  than  it  is  to  love 
them,  take  these  few  propositions,     As, 

(I.)  That  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  in  itself  to  love  the 
unseen  God  :  for  if  the  not  seeing  him,  did  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  love  him,  he  could  never  be  loved  by  any  one  ;  because 
lie  is  seen  by  none  with  the  bodily  eye,  as  we  see  one  another. 
But  it  is  plainly  implied  in  our  text,  that  there  are  some  that 
love  God,  notwithstanding  his  invisibility.  And  the  apostle 
therefore  endeavours  (tnly  to  evince  the  absurdity  and  guilt  of 
not  loving  »jur  brother,  because  from  thence  a  man  may  be 
convicted  of  being  no  lover  of  God,  which  he  accounts  as  a 
most  intolerable  thing.  The  not  seeing  him  therefore  doth 
not  make  it  impossible  to  love  God,  but  only  renders  it  less 
easy.  That  is,  it  is  not  simply  impossilile,  and  therefore  he 
who  can  do  all  possible  things,  can  make  the  nature  of  man  to 
love  him  j  he,  I  say,  can  form  the  nature  of  man  to  the  love  of 
himself. 

(2.)  The  not  seeinj  of  God  cannot  be  understood  to  be  a 
necessary  cause  of  this  sad  thing.  It  is  not  such  a  cause  as 
doth  necessitate  this  evil,  and  horrid  effect.  For  that  would 
be  to  reflect  upon  God,  as  if  he  had  made  a  reasonable  and  in- 
telligent creature,  that  was  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature  pre- 
vented from  loving  him.  This  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the 
seeing  of  God  with  the  bodily  eye,  were  necessary  to  the  lov- 
ing of  him  ;  which  would  make  it  altogether  impossible  that 
he  should  be  loved  by  any  of  us  at  all,  since  he  is  visible  to 
none.  Nay,  we  might  say  fulther,  he  was  never  to  be  loved 
by  any  being,  no  not  by  him'iflf,  on  the  same  grounds.  The 
cause  therefore  of  tliis  difficulty  is  such  as  doth  not  necessitate 
the  thing  caused  :  for  that  indeed  would  imply  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  such  as  would  never  admit  of  his  loving  God,  and  so 
there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  men's  very  nature  ;  to  wit, 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  being  blessed  in  him  only, 
whom  at  the  same  time  tiiey  are  not  capable  of  loving.  For 
experience  sheweth,  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  which  we  ^ 
can  be  blessed  ;  nothing  below,  or  besides  God.  Therefore 
this  would  infer,  that  man  must  be  a  creature  made  on  purpose 
for  misery  ;  for  it  is  evident  he  can  be  happy  in  no  creature  ; 
neither  in  God  could  he  be  happy,  if  it  were  simply  impossible 
he  should  ever  love  him,  which  is  to  cast  the  whole  matter 
upon  God  himself.  Foriitliis  were  the  ca«e,  then  a  man 
might  say,  "  God  hath  given  me  such  a  nature  as  renders  it 
impossible  for  me  even  to  exercise  love  to^vards  him."  But 
far  be  it  from  us  that  we  should  entertain  such  a   thought  of 
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God  !  that  he  should  make  man,  a  creature  indued  with  an 
intellectual  mind,  and  yet  not  capable  of  loving  him,  who  is 
the  Author  and  Original  of  his  life  and  being  !  This  it  were 
even  horrid  to  think  of.     And  again, 

(3.)  Nor  hath  this  always  been  the  cause  of  such  an  effect; 
for  there  are  some  that  are  actually  brought  to  love  God, 
though  they  never  saw  him  in  the  sense  we  speak  of,  to  wit, 
with  the  bodily  eye.  It  was  not  so  with  man  iVom  the  begin- 
ning, that  because  he  could  not  see  God,  therefore  he  loved 
him  not,  or  was  for  that  reason  the  less  inclined  to  love  him. 
He  was  formed  at  first  for  the  lore  of  his  Maker,  so  as  to  take 
the  highest  complacency  in  him,  and  to  make  liim  his  supreme 
delight.  Man,  I  say,  was  made  thus  upright ;  but  he  hath  since 
been  trying  inventions,  to  see  if  he  could  be  liapyy  any  other 
way,  or  upon  other  terms.  And  therefore  since  this  is  not 
the  necessary,  nor  the  constant  cause  of  such  an  effect  as  this, 
we  must  add, 

(4.)  That  it  cannot  be  a  cause  of  itself  alone,  but  must  needs 
be  a  cause  in  conjunction  with  some  other  cause ;  by  the  in- 
tervention of  some  other  thing,  by  the  concurrence  of  which 
this  sad  effect  is  brought  about.  For  if  it  be  true,  that  there 
Jiave  been  men  who  have  loved  God,  though  they  never  saw 
him  with  the  bodily  eye,  there  must  be  some  other  cause  of 
the  want  of  love  to  God  in  those  persons  who  love  him  not, 
besides  his  invisibility.  Because  otherwise,  since  God  was 
always  invisible,  and  never  seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  he  could  never  have  been  loved  at  all. 
And  hence  again  we  may  observe, 

(5.)  That  the  other  cause  therefore,  which  is  considerable 
in  this  case,  must  needs  be  the  degeneracy  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  man  in  a  state  of  integrity  should 
be  incapable  of  loving  God  further  than  he  could  see  him  :  or 
that  the  sight  of  his  eye  shou'd  be  the  conductor  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  motions  of  bis  soul,  which  is  a  reasonable  in- 
telligent spirit.  But  the  nature  of  man  is  not  now,  what  it 
was.  Certainly  the  case  was  better  with  him  formerly,  than 
it  is  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  in  which  we  must  confess  him  to 
be?  since  there  is  so  great  an  alteration  in  his  very  nature. 
This  even  the  heathens  themselves  have  seen,  confessed,  and 
lamented.  I  remember  Plato  brings  in  Socrates,  somewhere 
speaking  to  this  sense,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  pre-existence 
of  his  soul:  "  There  was  a  lime,  says  he,  when  I  could  have 
seen,  and  did  see  the  first  heaiiti/,  the  highest  ;ind  most  per- 
fect comeliness,  and  loveliness  ;  but  now  being  subject  to  the 
body,  all  that  impression  is  vanished  and  gone."  And  divers 
others  have  complained  of  that  great  darkness  and  ignorance. 
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which  was  in  them ;  and  of  the  houds  and  chains  that  ludd 
their  souls  fast,  so  that  tliey  could  not  tell  how  to  exercise  the 
•powers  of  them  towards  invisible  thinjrs.  It  cannot  be  then, 
but  the  matter  must  be  resolved  into  this;  that  if  our  not 
seeing  God  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so  little  loved,  it  is  because 
our  nature  is  grown  so  corrupt  and  degenerate,  tiiat  what 
we  see,  takes  with  us  most.     And  again, 

(6.)  We  may  add  hereupon,  that  this  degeneracy  of  the 
nature  of  man  must  needs  stand  very  much  in  t]\e  depression 
of  the  mind,  or  intellectual  powers,  and  the  exaltation  of  sense. 
For  the  mind  and  the  understanding,  by  the  light  which  God 
had  placed  there,  were  to  guide  and  govern  the  man  ;  instead 
of  which,  sense  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  government 
of  him  into  its  own  hands.  During  the  distraction  and  inter- 
ruption of  that  order,  which  God  had  originally  set  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  powers  of  man's  soul,  sense,^  1  say, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  took  the  government  into  its  own 
Ijands,  and  man  has  ever  since  basely  yielded,  and  subjected 
himself  to  its  dominion,  so  that  nothing  moves  him  now  but 
what  is  sensible.  In  this  therefore  the  degeneracy  of  man  very 
much  consists,  that  sense  dictates,  and  is  become  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  his  life.     And, 

(7.)  We  add  further,  for  of  this  more  will  be  said  when  we 
come  to  tlie  use  or  application,  that  the  not  seeing  God  can  be 
only  a  temporary  cause  of  our  not  loving  him  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  only  a  cause,  with  the  intervention  or  concurrence  of 
another  cause,  I  mean,  the  disturbance  of  that  primitive 
order,  which  God  had  settled  between  one  faculty  and  another, 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Our  not  seeing  God  could 
never  have  prevented  us  from  loving  him,  if  things  had  not 
been  so  deplorably  out  of  course  with  us,  or  if  this  confusion  of 
order  had  never  been  brought  in  among  us.  Tlieretore  this 
cause  is  only  temporary,  that  is,  so  long  as  this  great  deprava- 
tion of  our  nature  doth  prevail.  But  there  are  those,  with 
whom  it  either  doth  not,  or  shall  not  prevail  always.  There 
are  some,  blessed  be  God,  in  whom  this  distemper  and  disor- 
der of  the  soul  of  man  is  cured.  For  God  hath  sent  his  Sori, 
the  Redeemer,  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  \mdertake  this 
cure,  and  to  rectify  and  set  things  right  in  men's  spirits.  And 
"  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,"*  and  therefore  surely  from  this  monstrous  kind 
of  iniquity,  the  most  horrid  of  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  that  most 
unrighteous  unequal  thing,  that  man  should  not  love  his  own 
Original,  and  the  Author  of  his  life  and  being.     Therefore  it 


*    Tit.  2.  14. 
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was   the   resolution  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  will  die,  but  I  will 
remedy  this  mutter.     I  will  give  myself,  I  will  saerifiee  all  that 
I  have,  but  1  will  bring  this    matter   to  rights  again."     1   say 
then  it  Is  only  a  temporary  cause,  which  has  been  assigned  of 
men's  not  loving  God,  subsisting  only  so  long  as  man's  nature 
continues  depraved  :  which  is  not   only   curable,  but  in   part 
is  actually  cured,  when  the  work  of  regeneratiun  is  set  on  foot, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer  has  begun  to  obtain  in  the  soul; 
and  It  Is  completely   cured,  when  the    new   creature  becomes 
mature,  and  is  risen  up  to  its  full  growth  and  perfection.     But 
in  the  mean  time,  so  long  as  tliis  distemper  in   the    nature  of 
man  continues,  our  not  seeing  God  is  one  great  reason  why  wc 
love   him   not.     For   that   way   of  apprcliending   God,  which 
should  he  the  same  with  respect  to  invisible  ol)jects,  that   sight 
is  with  respect   to   those  which  are  visible,  is  wanting.     And 
this  apprehension  will  still  be  wanting,  that  must   supply   the 
room  of  sight,  so  long  as  this  degeneracy  remains  in  us.  While 
it  is  thus  with  us,  that  we  are   subject  to  the  power  of  sense 
which  has  usurped    the  throne,  the  soul    is  destitute  of  those 
clear  conceptions,  those   lively  and  vivid  ;i])prehensions,  that 
issue  in  love  to  God.     And  so  the  great  neglects  of  God,  and 
the   intolerable  disrespect  and  aflronts  that  are  put  upon  him 
in  the  world,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  according  to  the  present 
degenerate  state  of  man  to  be  resolved    into  this  cause,  name- 
ly, that  he   Is  not  seen.     Hence   it   is,  that  so  many  persons 
neither  love,  nor  regard  him  at  all. 

2.  Having  thus  explained  the  point  we  are  upon,  1  now 
proceed  to  evince  this  truth,  that  one  great  reason,  why  men 
are  not  so  apt  to  love  God  as  they  are  one  another.  Is  because 
he  is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  we  are.  And  this  I  shall  do 
from  the  following  considerations,  namely, — that  the  object  is 
such  as  would  certainly  con)mand  our  love.  If  It  could  be  ap- 
prehended aright ;  and — if  It  be  not  so,  It  must  proceed  from 
some  defect  In  ourselves, 

(I.)  That  the  object  is  such  as  would  certainly  command  our 
love,  if  it  were  rightly  apprehended.  For  he  is  most  amiable 
in  himself;  and  has  infinitely  more  obliged  man,  than  they  can 
ever  oblige  one  another. 

God,  I  say,  is  most  amiable  in  himself,  who  Is  chiefly  to  be 
loved  by  all,  tliough  he  is  not  actually  so  ;  as  he  Is  confessed 
to  be  the  Supreme  Object  of  our  understanding,  while  in  reality 
he  is  least  known.  "  God  Is  light,"*  says  the  apostle  in  one 
place  of  his  epistle  ;  and  "  God  is  love,"t  as  he  aflirms  in 
two  others  :     a  Being  of  pure  light,  and  glorious  love.  Would 

*  1  John  1.  5 1  4.   lO. 
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he  not  be  loved  tlicrcfore,  if  ai)prehen(le(l  aright  ?  "  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  I>ov(l,  amontc  tlie  gods  !"  as  we  find  Moses 
speaking  with  adniiiiuion,  "  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?"*  God  is  a 
Being  wherein  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  goodness,  power, 
truth  and  righteousness,  make  so  admirable  a  temperature, 
that  it  is  not  possible  he  should  not  be  loved,  if  he  were  but 
known. 

Besides,  he  has  infinitely  more  obliged  men,  tlum  they  ever 
have  or  can  oblige  one  another.  Take  any  man  whatsoever, 
whose  soul  you  may  suppose  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God,  hovv  low  and  abject  soever  be  liis  state,  yet  you  may 
say,  •'  Thou  impious  wretch  !  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God  in 
thee  ;  though  he  hath  done  more  for  thee,  than  all  th.e  men  in 
the  world  whatever  could  do,  even  though  tliey  slioiild  all  join 
together  to  oblige  thee.  For  is  lie  not  the  Author  of  thy  life, 
arid  being?  Could  the  Invention  of  all  the  men  in  the  world 
have  formed  such  a  creature  as  thou  art  out  of  nothing?  Is  he 
not  a  continual  Spring  of  life  to  thee  ?  Thou  livest  and  movest, 
and  hast  thy  being  in  him  every  moment.  And  it  i«  with  this 
design,  that  God  doth  continue  to  thee  thy  breath  and  being, 
that  thou  mightest  feel  after  him,  though  thou  canst  not  see 
him,  and  also  labour  to  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.  Thou  an  his  offspring  as  even  heathen  poets 
tell  us  :t  no  creature  could  ever  have  made  thee.  No  man  is 
always  doing  thee  good  every  moment,  and  at  all  times  ;  but 
thou  art  continually  sustained  by  the  divine  Imnd.  The  great 
God  who  made  thee,  feeds  thee  with  breath  from  moment  to 
moment,  and  is  always  exercising  towards  thee  sparing  aqd 
sustaining  mercy  ;  for  his  patience  and  bounty  always  concur 
together,  in  every  moment's  addition  to  thy  breath."  Ir  were 
altogether  impossible  then  but  that  God  sliould  be  loved, 
moi-e  than  all  other  beings,  if  he  were  but  known.  And 
then, 

(2.)  vSincc  an  object  so  excellent  in  liimself,  and  l.ereficent 
towards  us,  must  have  been  loved  by  us,  if  there  were  not 
some  defect  in  ourselves,  therefore  it  plainly  appears  that 
there  is  a  defect ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  sense  has  got 
dominion  over  us,  and  the  ruling  sway  within  us.  For  if  he  be 
not  loved  by  any  one,  it  must  proceed  from  hence,  that  those 
lively  apprehensions  are  wanting,  wh.ich  sense  is  the  instru- 
ment of  with  reference  to  visible  objects.  This  is  in  itself  most 
plain,  that  such  an  object  as  the  blessed  God  is,  could  not  but 
attract  our   love,  if  there  were  not  some  great  defect  in  our- 

*  E\v(\.   15.   11.  \   See  Acts    i;.  27,  2S. 
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selves,  or  if  sense  had  not  the  power  and  dominion  over  us. 
And  that  it  has  such  power  and  dominion,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  these  two  things  together  :  to  wit,  that  generally 
the  objects  of  sense  do  make  great  impressions  upon  us  ; 
but  the  things  that  fall  not  within  the  reach  thereof,  or  ex- 
ceed its  spliere,  usually  make  little  or  none  at  all. 

[{.]  The  things  of  sense,  I  say,  do  usually  make  a  great 
impression  upon  us,  and  arc  the  things  that  have  the  deep- 
est intiuence  aiid  operation  upon  the  minds  of  men,  so  long  as 
ihey  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God.  Hence  it  is,  that 
men,  who  are  yet  in  an  unrcgenerate  state,  are  said  to  be 
*'  in  the  flesh."*  And  a  wicked  man  is  spoken  of  as  one,  that 
is  lost  in  t!ie  flesh  j  so  that  ihere  is  nothing  comes  near  him, 
nothing  affects  the  soul,  nothing  reacheth  his  heart,  but  what 
some  way  or  other  doth  slide  in  upon  him,  through  the  media- 
tion of  his  external  senses.  It  is  true,  sense  is  the  instrument 
of  conveying  to  us  the  knowledge  of  many  things  that  are  not 
the  objects  tiiereof.  But  when  any  are  spoken  of  under  this 
character,  of  being  in  the  flesh,  it  bespeaks  the  degeneracy  of 
man  wiiile  unrenewed  to  be  so  gi'eat,  that  he  is  a  creature  so 
wrapt  up  in  the  flesli,  as  that  nothing  can  come  at  him,  but 
what  is  sensible.  And  therefore  of  such  persons  it  is  said, 
"  They  savour  the  things  of  the  ftesh."t  While  this  is  the 
state  and  case  of  any  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  things,  which 
are  not  the  objects  of  sight,  should  move  his  heart  but  little. 
It  is  evident  to  all  that  make  any  observations  upon  themselves, 
how  mighty  a  power  sensible  things  have  upon  them.  A  dan- 
ger that  we  see,  how  do  we  start  at  it  !  Without  using  any  in- 
tervenirjg  thoughts,  as  soon  as  we  see  it  wg  dread  it.  How 
apt  are  we  also  to  be  amused,  by  the  variety  of  sensible  ob- 
jects !  How  apt  to  be  ensnared  and  enticed  by  them  !  There- 
fore such  as  have  a  due  care  of  tliemselves,  what  a  watch  and 
guard  do  they  set  upon  their  sense  I  For  this  purpose  holy  Job 
is  said  to  "  make  a  covenant  with  his  cyes."§  And  we  also 
read  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  that  would  outdo  Job,  by  put- 
ting out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  be  able  to  contemplate  the  bet- 
ter ;  acting  herein  agreeable  to  this  Arabian  proverb,  shut  the 
Avindows,  that  the  house  may  be  light.  Thus  it  is  evident 
how  great  a  power  sense  has  over  us,  to  draw  us  this  way  and 
that.     And, 

[2.]  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  obvious  to  experience,  how 
little  power,  in  general,  those  things  have  usually  over  us  which 
fall  not  under  the  senses.  Not  only  the  objects  of  our  love, 
but  of  our  other  affections   signify  nothing,  make  no  impres- 

*  Ron-.  ;.  5.     I  Rom.  8.  5,     §  Job.  31.1. 
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sion  if  they  l)e  invisible.  Therefore  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  cha- 
racteristical  note  of  the  saints,  that  "  they  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  which  are  but  temporal,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal."*  We  read  particularly  of 
Noah,  who  "  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet, 
moved  with  fear,  and  through  faitli  prepared  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  his  house."t  Do  but  consider ;  here  was  one 
man,  and  only  one  in  a  whole  world,  that  was  actually  mov- 
ed by  the  discovery  and  report  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  who 
when  he  was  warned  by  God  of  such  and  such  things  coming, 
though  unseen  at  present,  admitted  into  his  soul  a  pious  pre- 
venting fear.  I  say  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  such 
man  in  a  whole  world,  and  he  is  thereupon  recorded  with  ho- 
nour in  the  book  of  God  for  it.  So  rare  a  thing  is  it  that  a  man 
should  be  influenced  by  things  not  subject  to  sight,  that  if 
there  be  but  one  Noah,  any  one  such  person  in  the  world.  Re- 
cord him  for  it  (saith  God)  to  future  ages,  for  his  excellency  in 
this,  that  he  took  notice  of  the  monition,  or  warning  from 
God,  as  to  things  not  seen  as  yet,  so  as  to  do  what  was  agree- 
able to  the  exigence  of  the  case.  Accordingly  he  stands  at 
this  day  as  an  eminent  example  to  all  succeeding  ages.  And 
you  find,  that  it  is  the  same  faith  which  distinguisheth  those 
who  belong  to  God,  and  is  the  principal  rule  of  their  life  ;  to 
wit,  ''  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."|  Plain  therefore  and  visible  it  is  to  us,  and 
so  it  must  be  to  all  the  world,  that  most  persons  are  governed  by 
their  senses  ;  while  things  not  sensible  never  move,  nor  signi- 
fy any  thing  with  us.  How  plainly  doth  experience  every  day 
speak  in  this  case  !  When  we  tell  men  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
a  dreadful  tribunal  where  they  must  all  appear,  and  an  endless 
state  of  things,  that  is  before  them  ;  we  are  to  tliem  as  men 
that  mock.  They  cry  out,  *'  Surely,  you  are  but  in  jest ;  you 
mean  not  as  you  say,  when  you  tell  us  of  such  dreadful  things; 
we  see  nothing  like  it,  nothing  tending  that  way."  Tlius  in 
like  manner  it  is  said,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
were  admonished  by  Lot,  that  fire  and  brimstone  were  ready 
to  come  down  upon  their  heads  to  punish  the  most  flagitious 
enormities  of  that  people,  "  he  was  to  them  as  one  that  mock- 
ed."§  So  we  are  told  this  will  be  the  language  of  scoffers  in 
the  latter  days,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?"||  As 
much  as  to  say,  "You  have  told  us  often  of  the  great  and  ter- 
rible day,  when  the  sign  of  tlie  Son  of  Man  shall  be  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  there  shall  be  most  terrible  concomitants  of 

•  2  Cor.  4.    18.     t  Heb.  U,  ;.     ;  Heb.  U.  1,     §  Gen.  If).   14. 
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Ilis  appearance  ;  but  we  see  nothing  like  it,  no  token  of  its  ap- 
proach, *'all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation."  Thus  the  judgment  of  sinners  is  framed 
only  by  what  is  seen  ;  and  what  is  not  seen,  is  not  at  all  mind- 
ed; not  regarded  by  them.  So  David  says,  "Because  they  have 
no  changes,  therefore  they  fear  not  God."*  They  say,  "All 
things  are  as  they  were.  There  is  no  alteration  fallen  out  so 
important,  as  seems  to  portend  such  dreadful  things,  as  you 
talk  of.  The  sun  runs  its  course  as  it  has  been  wont,  and  there 
is  the  same  succession  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
as  in  former  times.  Who  therefore  can  make  us  believe,  that 
there  is  such  a  dav  coming  as  that,  which  is  so  much  talked 
©f?" 

Now,  since  we  find,  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  j'ou  have 
heard ;  namely,  most  amiable  in  himself,  and  beneficent 
towards  us,  and  consequently  that  he  w'ould  most  certainly  be 
beioved,  if  there  were  not  some  great  defect  in  us  wliich 
hinders  so  blessed  an  effect  ;  and  since  we  find,  that  there  is 
such  a  defect,  thait  we  have  promoted  sense  to  be  the  ruler  in 
us,  and  that  sensible  things  make  a  deep  impression  on  us, 
while  things  that  are  not  subject  to  the  senses  have  little,  or 
no  regard  from  us  ;  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  con- 
clude, that  the  grf^at  reason  why  men  love  not  God  is,  because 
they  do  not  see  him.  He  is  out  of  sight^  and  they  regard  him 
not. 

I  THOUGHT  to  have  insisted  on  many  things  by  way  of  use,  as 
I  proposed,  after  having  explained,  and  evinced,  this  second 
branch  of  my  first  proposition;  but!  shall  now  only  hint  at 
some  things,  which  I  propohe  to  speak  more  largely  to  in  the 
next  discourse. 

In  tb.c  first  place,  we  may  infer  and  gather  from  hence, 
that  the  apostacy  and  degeneracy  in  which  this  world  has  been, 
and  is  still  involved,  is  very  dreadful  ;  in  that  it  hatli  destroyed 
man's  right  disposition  towards  God.  If  it  had  wrought  only 
so  far  as  to  deface  men's  limbs,  and  turn  them  into  monstrous 
shapes,  it  had  not  been  by  many  degrees  so  tremendous  ;  but 
it  hath  deformed  the  mind,  and  spoiled  the  temper  of  the  spirit 
as  It  hath  reference  to  God  most  of  all,  which  is  a  thing  never 
enough  to  be  deplored. 

Again  secondly,  we  may  further  infer,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  something  or  other  to  supply  the  room  of  our  not  seeing  God, 
as  man  did  in  the  state  of  innocence  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
seen  by  us  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  so  as  to  furnish  us  with 
such  apprehensions  of  him  as  to  engage  us  to  love  him.    There 

•  Fsalm  55,  IQ, 
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must  be  somethlnf^  analot^ous  to  sij^ht,  some  communications 
of  God's  grace,  that  must  influence  our  hearts  to  love  him  ; 
without  whicli  it  is  impossible. 

Moreover  thirdly,  I  would  observe,  It  is  a  wonderful  mercy 
that  God  hath  not  wholly  concealed  himself  from  men:  that 
thout^h  he  cannot  l)e  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  yet  he  hath  vouch- 
safed to  shew  us,  how  we  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  him. 
No  man,  saith  John  the  Baptist,  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him.*  How  then  ought  divine  grace  to  be 
admired  for  this  ! 

We  may  hereupon,  fourthly,  see  the  great  necessity  of  much 
gospel-preaching,  and  that  very  lively  and  serious  too.  There  are 
a  great  many  that  are  apt  to  say,  **VVhat  needs  such  ado  ?  why 
must  we  have  sermons  so  often  ?"  Surely  the  exigence  of  the 
state  of  man  is  but  little  considered  by  them  that  say  so.  Do 
not  we  need  to  be  often  put  in  mind  of  the  invisible  God,  when 
men  love  him  not,  because  they  see  him  not  ?  If  they  should 
hear  of  him  neither,  what  would  become  of  them  ?  Certainly 
they  misunderstand  the  state  of  things  among  us,  who  think 
every  little  in  this  kind  is  too  much. 

Finally :  We  may  see  how  little  reason  we  have  to  be  in  love 
with  this  state  of  dependence  upon  sense,  which  amuseth  our 
souls,  usurpetlithe  power  over  them,  and  so  disturbs  and  mud- 
dles our  minds  as  to  divert  them  from  their  true  objects. 
How  little  reason  have  we  to  be  fond  of  living  in,  and  walk- 
ing after  the  flesh  ;  which  is  to  live  the  life  of  a  creature,  as  it 
were,  buried  alive.  Surely,  I  say,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
fond  of  such  a  life. 

*  Jolin   1.   19. 
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HAVING  told  you  in  the  introduction  to  the  First  Discourse, 
that  love  to  God  and  man,  is  the  summary  of  our  whole 
duty    I  proposed  to  insist  on  these  three  things. 

First,  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  m  the  exer- 
cise of  love  towards  God  than  towards  men  on  this  account, 
that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  is  :  or,  in  other  words, 
men  are  much  more  disposed  to  love  one  another,  rather  than 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  can  see  each  other. 

Secondly,  that  although  this  is  one  great  reason  why  men 
in  reality  love  God  so  little,  yet  it  is  no  excuse.  ^  ,    ,       , 

Thihdly,  I  proposed  also  to  shew  you  the  manifest  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  any  one's  pretending  to  love   God,  who  does 

*  Preached  Septembers,  iG/d. 
N.  B.  The  author  begins  the  third  sermon  on  the  subject  after 
the  following  manner :  .  ,         ,  i    , 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  after  so  long  an  mterval,  to  be  somewhat 
laro-er  than  usuil,in  the  recolkction  of  what  has  been  said  from  this 
scnpture."  And  accordinglv  he  proceeds  to  give  a  large  recapitula- 
tion of  the  two  former  discourses,  which  be  bad  preached  about 
three  months  before  j  of  \Yhich  this  is  only  an  abstract. 

There  is  a  like  interval  or  chasm,  with  respect  to  time,  between 
tlie  VIII.  and  IX.  of  those  posthumous  sermons,  published  by  Dr. 
Evans  ;  and  there  are  several  more  of  the  like  nature  in  the  manu- 
script volumes^  out  of  which  these  discourses  are  selected. 
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not  love  his  brother  also.  The  fikst  of  these  we  have  made 
some  progress  in,  and,  in  the  handling  of  it,  told  you,  that  it 
contained  these  two  parts  ; 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  om*  brother, 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see  God 
as  we  do  one  another. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  have  shewn  you  in  several  par- 
ticulars, that  how  much  soever  mumal  love  is  wantin.-);  in  the 
world;  yet  it  is  not  so  hard  a  matter  to  find  out  instances  of 
kind,  goodnatured  men,  who  are  friendly  and  fair  in  their  de- 
portment one  to  another,  as  it  is  to  find  persons  who  are  kindly 
atfected  towards  God.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  matter  the 
usual  expressions,  or  evidences  of  human  love  were  considered. 
Such  as  mindfulness,  or  a  kind  remembrance  of  one  another  ; 
mutual  trust ;  a  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  each  other's  in- 
terest, and  reputation  ;  an  earnest  study  to  please,  and  oblige  ; 
and  a  disposition  deeply  to  regret  an  offence,  though  given 
unwarily;  and  finally,  a  love  of  converse,  or  delighting  in 
each  other's  society,  is  another  expression,  as  we  observed,  of 
that  regard,  which  several  persons  have  for  one  another.  In 
all  which  respects  it  appears  from  constant  observation  and 
experience,  that  men  are  more  disposed  to  shew  love  and  res- 
pect to  one  another,  than  to  God. 

As  to  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  that  all  this  proceeds 
for  the  most  part  from  this  cause,  namely,  that  God  is  not 
seen  by  men  as  they  are  seen  by  one  another,  several  propo>i- 
tions  were  first  laid  down  for  the  explication  of  this  point ;'  and 
then  two  considerations  for  the  eviction  of  it,  tending  to  shew, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  from  some  great  defect  in  "the  nature 
of  man,  that  the  most  excellent  and  most  amiable  objects  of  all 
others,  should  not  be  generally  loved  by  us.  After  which, 
two  or  three  hints  by  way  of  use  were  given  you,  and  so  we 
concluded  the  last  exercise  on  this  subject. 

3.  I  now  proceed  to  a  larger  and  more  close  application  of 
this   important  truth. 

(I.)  Hence  we  infer,  that  man  is  in  a  very  low  and  lapsed 
state.  The  present  state  of  man,  I  say,  is  a  lapsed  state.  He 
\s  fallen,  and  fallen  very  low  indeed,  when  tiiis  is  the  case 
with  him,  that  he  is  less  apt  to  love  God  than  man  ;  and  only 
for  this  reason,  because  he  cannot  see  God.  It  argues,  I  sav, 
man  to  be  sunk  very  low,  and  greatly  fallen.  And  can  we 
hereupon  think  otherwise  ?  For  what  !  can  it  ever  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  any  of  us,  that  God  did  ever  create  such  a 
thing  as  the  reasonable  intelligent  spirit  of  man,  his  own  off- 
spring, image,  and  glory,  with  an  original  indisposition  to  the 
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love  of  hirnself  ?  Do  we  think  that  God  gave  such  a  nature  to 
man  at  first,  as  was  capable  of  beihsr  employed  about  spiritual 
objects,  and  yet  with  this  strange  defect  or  flaw  in  k,  that  it 
should  be  impossible  to  this  nature  of  man  to  love  the  Author 
of  itself,  and  the  Original  of  its  own  life  and  being  ?  This  can- 
not be.  It  can  tiever  be^  that  a  reasonable  spirit,  the  immedi- 
ate issue  of  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  should  be  so  alienated 
from  its  own  Father ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  dependent  upon 
sense,  as  not  to  be  able  to  love  him  from  whom  it  came^  or 
ahy  thing  which  is  above  the  sphere  of  that  base  principle, 
^vhich  now  presumes  to  give  laws  to  the  immortal  mind.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  God  ever  created  man  so,  as  that 
his  invisibility,  which  is  the  excellency  of  his  own  being, 
should  be  the  reason  why  man  should  not  love  him.  For  he  is 
therefore  invisible,  because  he  is  excellent.  And  to  thitik  that 
the  nature  of  man  at  first  was  so  formed,  that  the  excellency  of 
things  should  be  the  reason  why  they  should  not  be  loved,  and 
his  own  excellence  a  reason  for  his  creature  not  to  love  him,  is 
tooabsird  for  any  rational  person  to  imagine.  It  is  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  present  state  of  man  is  a  very  lapsed 
state. 

Some  of  the  heathen,  as  we  observed  before,  have  acknow- 
ledged and  lamented  this.  We  find  one  of  them  complainingj 
that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  clouded  his  mind,  and  that  this 
body  and  flesli  was  but  as  a  living  sepulchre  to  the  man. 
Another  complains  of  certain  bonds  and  chains,  that  tied  down 
tiie  mind  of  man  to  the  body,  and  the  things  of  sense.  And  a 
third  speaking  of  the  excellent  state  of  man  at  first,  sa^s,  that 
be  then  lived  in  a  sort  of  familiarity  and  converse  with  God, 
but  that  now  it  was  become  quite  otherwise  with  him.  Such 
things  as  these  we  find  In  the  writings  of  divers  of  the  heathen. 
And  how  incongruous  a  thing  is  it  for  us  who  have  all  the  con- 
cerns of  our  souls,  and  what  relates  to  our  being,  so  cxpressJy 
discovered  and  made  known  to  us  ;  how  incongruous  a  thing 
is  it,  I  say,  that  such  a  malady  as  this  should  be  so  little  mind- 
ed as  it  is  by  us !  Many  have  very  slight  notions  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  man,  and  make  a  little  matter  of  it,  and  the  most 
have  a  much  slighter  sense  thereof  in  practice.  How  few  are 
there,  who  carry  it  as  those  who  apprehend  themselves  fallen, 
and  cast  down  from  great  excellencies  !  fallen  short,  very  far 
short,  of  the  glory  of  God  !  we  live  as  if  we  apprehended  no 
such  malady,  as  if  we  knew  not  that  there  was  a  disease  or 
distemj)er  inwrought  into  oar  natures.  Oh,  bow  little  is  there 
of  the  sense  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  bulk  of  mankind  !  And 
hence  1  would  farther  infer. 
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(2.)  That  this  depravity  or  lapsedness  of  the  nature  of  man 
consists  greatiy,  in  the  depression  and  declination  of  his  mind, 
and  intellectual  powers,  as  to  the  particular  work  and  oH'ice  of 
guidin;^  his  passions,  his  affections,  and  practical  inclinations. 
This  was  just  mentioned  before  in  the  last  discourse,*  but  shall 
row  be  more  largely  considered.  1  do  not  say,  with  some, 
that  this  is  all  that  Is  meant  by  the  corrupt  state  of  man  ;  but 
certainly  it  stands  very  much  in  this,  that  his  mind  and  ra- 
tional powers  are  become  untit  for  their  proper  business;  and, 
that  sense  hath  got  the  throne,  usurped  the  reins,  and  governs 
his  passions  and  affections.  Herein  1  say,  consists,  m  very 
great  part,  the  corruption  and  depravedness  of  man's  present 
state.  And  do  not  we  find  it  to  be  so  ?  Do  not  we  see,  as  to 
the  objects  that  draw  men's  affections  daily  into  a  certain  course 
that  it  is  not  the  mind,  but  sense  which  prescribes?  Sense  dic- 
tates and  says,  "  Love  here,"  and  they  do  accordingly  :  "Love 
not  there,"  and  they  obey.  "  Let  that  be  the  object  of  your 
love,  which  sense  tells  you  is  amiable  and  lovely  ;  and  that 
which  sense  says  no  such  thing  about,  you  may  slight,  neglect, 
and  take  no  fui ther  notice  of."  Thus  men  are  dictated  to,  and 
they  do  accordingly.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  depravedness 
of  man's  state  stands  chiefly  in  this,  that  sense  takes  upon  it- 
self to  do  the  business  of  the  mind  and  intellectual  powers, 
and  we  consent  it  should  be  so. 

But  is  not  this  a  dismal  thing?  more  dismal  that  it  is  not 
laid  to  heart  1  Is  it  not  a  dismal  thing,  I  say,  that  the  first  rank 
and  order  of  creatures  in  this  sublunary  world  should  be  sunk 
into  that  low  bestial  life,  so  as  to  be  governed  by  no  higher  a 
principle  than  what  is  common  to  them  with  brutes  ;  and  that 
the  incongruity  of  this  should  not  be  reflected  upon,  and  more 
deeply  considered  ?  That  men  should  so  seldom  consider  with 
themselves  the  unfitness  of  their  course,  or  labour  to  shake  off 
the  usurped  dominion  over  them  ?  This,  I  say,  is  most  sad 
and  doleful  to  think  on,  that  matters  should  have  gone  on  thus 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  in  so  many 
successions  to  this  day,  and  we  have  heard  of  so  few  in  all  that 
time,  who  have  regretted  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  and  forborne 
to  live  the  life  of  beasts  and  brute  creatures  through  so  inany 
ages  !  One  would  think  it  should  some  time  or  other  have  come 
into  the  mind  of  man,  to  think  thus  with  himself.  "What!  is 
it  a  becoming  thing  for  me,  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  crea- 
ture, one  formed  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  one  of 
those  creatures  made  at  first  for  his  immediate  service  and  fel- 

*  See  Prop,  ((5.)  p.  17, 
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lowship,  that  T  must  now  be  imposed  upon,  and  dictated  to  by 
sense?  th^t  vile  and  base  principle  of  sense,  so  as  to  love  no- 
thing but  \v!)atthat  counts  lovely, and  neglect  every  thing  which 
that  taKes  no  cognizance  or  notice  of?"  It  is  an  amazing  thing, 
that  there  sbould  not  be  so  much  apprchensiveness  left  fimong 
men,  as  to  remember,  that  they  were  men,  in  their  original, 
0!)ce  at  k-ast  that  they  were  men,  "  Remember,"  saitli  the 
prophet  in  a  like  case,  *'  and  shew  yourselves  men."  Isa.  16'. 
a.  But  alas,  how  little  is  there  left  of  a  sense  of  this  degeneracy 
among  us  !  how  little  resentment  of  the  vile  indignity  that  is 
done  to  the  whole  kind,  and  which  the  whole  species  of  men 
have  suH'ered  to  come  upon  them  !  to  be  degraded  and  brought 
down  into  an  inferior  rank  and  order  !  to  do,  to  act  and  live, 
as  if  they  were  also  made  to  die  like  the  beasts  that  perish! 

'J'here  are  indeed  many,  in  the  mean  time,  who  proudly  ar- 
rogate and  give  to  man  that  which  belongs  not  to  him  in  his 
present  condition,  and  which  this  state  does  not  admit  of. 
They  say  him  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  in  the  mean  time 
really  see  not,  nor  lament  that  he  is  neither  what  he  was,  nor 
what  he  should  or  ought  to  be.  And  to  iiow  little  purpose  is  it 
to  magnify  liuman  power,  when  it  is  manifest  how  f(;rlorn  the 
present  state  of  man  is  ?  He  is  fallen  very  low  !  And  what  are 
these  men  intent  upon,  who  make  it  their  business  now  to 
magnify  the  nature  and  power  of  man  in  this  condition  ?  those 
parasites  of  mankind,  as  I  may  call  then?,  what  mean  they  by 
it  ?  When  he  is  become  a  lost  perishing  creature,  they  adorn 
him  with  shadows,  and  think  they  make  up  the  matter  by  at- 
tirmg  him  with  magnificent  titles  and  attributes.  As  if  when 
a  pt-rson  is  condemned  to  sutFer  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  him,  one  should  clothe  him  with  a  ma- 
jestic robe,  and  bestow  great  compliments  upon  him.  This 
is  to  add  scorn  to  his  ruin,  and  is  only  insulting  over  the 
wretchedness  and  calamity  of  the  man's  condition.  And  yet 
this  is  the  course  of  them  that  go  about  to  persuade  man,  that 
although  tlie  case  is  thus  with  him,  he  can  recover  his 
own  excellence  that  he  hath  lost ;  that  he  can  anew  create  him- 
self, or  repair  the  ruins  of  his  decayed  and  shattered  state. 
1  his  is  the  way  to  add  incurableness  to  his  misery,  by  tempting 
him  to  neglect  the  only  means  of  taking  it  off,  and  so  make 
him  miserable  without  remedy.  But  that  persons  out  of  a  deep 
concern  for  the  honour  and  gloiy  of  man  as  the  top  of  the  crea- 
tion, should  go  about  to  make  him  believe  himself  now  in  an 
honourable  state,  and  that  he  can  even  now  do  great  things  ; 
now  uuHiitable  and  insignificant  is  this,  as  well  as  inconsistent 
with  truth  !  And  again. 
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(3.)  We  Infer  hence,  tlmt  man  is  most  especially  prejudiced 
and  impaired  by  his  lapse  or  fall,  in  respect  to  his  disposition 
and  inclinations  towards  God.  The  wound  is  principally  in 
his  mind,  and  consists  in  the  depression  and  enfeebling  of  its 
powers  ;  but  the  mind  itself  is  most  especially  hurt  and  im- 
paired in  respect  of  those  inclinations  by  which  it  should  be 
guided  towards  God.  For  in  tbe  state  ii\  which  he  is  at  pre- 
sent he  is  indisposed  to  the  love  of  God  ;  and  for  this  mean  rea- 
son, because  he  cannot  see  him.  And  that  he  is  not  able  to 
love  what  he  cannot  see,  shews  him  to  be  a  very  mean  abject 
creati:re,  and  that  his  powers  are  mightily  impaired.  Surely 
the  time  was,  tbat  he  could  have  loved  what  he  could  not  have 
seen  with  his  bodily  eye  ;  and  bow  comes  it  to  pass  that  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  God,  tberefore  he  cannot  love  bim  ?  This 
shews  that  his  mind  is  impaiied,  that  he  is  lunt  chiefly  in 
wbat  respects  his  Creator ;  and  tbat  his  propensity,  the  bent 
and  l)ias  o^"  his  spirit  towards  God  is  lost. 

I'b.is  is  the  sad  and  dismal  thing  that  is  befallen  the  nature  of 
man,  be(;ause  God  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  he 
himself  is  sunk  into  flesb,  lost  in  earth,  and  always  imposed 
upon  by  sense,  he  cannot  see  him,  cannot  lift  up  the  dull  heavy 
eye  of  his  mind  to  his  God,  which  is  the  eye  he  must  be  seen 
with  by  his  creatuies.  So  that,  as  the  apostle  Paul  expresses 
it,  he  is  become  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  witbout 
God  in  the  world.  Eph.  2.  12.  And  how  much  is  this  to  be 
lamented,  that  man  is  so  fallen  o if  from  God!  tbat  his  original 
propensity  to  him  is  lost  and  dropped  from  his  nature  !  If  we 
had  heard  but  of  one  man  since  tbe  creation  of  the  world  with 
whom  this  was  the  case,  it  would  deserve  to  be  very  much  la- 
mented. But  that  this  sbould  come  upon  the  whole  kind,  tbat 
it  should  be  thus,  as  I  may  spe?k,  with  the  whole  race  of  men  ; 
metbinks  tbe  sense  of  it  should  mver  wear  off  from  our  bearts. 
Strange  !  tbat  it  should  be  tbe  course  and  fashion  of  this  world 
all  over  the  earth,  to  live  in  an  oblivion  of  him  that  made  us, 
and  with  hearts  devoid  of  his  love,  and  only  because  he  is  so 
excellent  as  not  to  be  seen  by  us  with  the  bodily  eye  !  It  was 
reckoned  a  sad  and  terrible  day,  when  a  tribe  was  cut  ofl^from 
Israel ;  but  if  we  consider  what  man  was  made  for,  what  were 
the  design  and  end  of  his  creation,  we  see  as  It  were  a  whole 
rice  of  beings  lost  from  the  creation  of  God.  For  what  can  we 
think  man  was  inade  for  but  to  love,  admire,  triumph,  and 
glory  in  his  great  Maker  ?  But  to  all  this  be  is  lost,  and  ab- 
stracting what  is  done  in  order  to  the  recovering  him  again,  it 
had  been  as  well  if  there  had  been  no  men  at  all,  and  for 
thenuselves  unspeakably  better.     How  strange  then  is  it,  that 
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such  a  matter  as  this  is,  should  ever  escape  our  thoughts  !  If 
^ve  speak  of  the  corruption  and  depravedness  of  human  nature, 
they  are  words  of  course  that  drop  from  us  now  and  then,  and 
some  slight  notions  of  the  matter  hover  in  our  rnuids;  hut 
how  few  are  there  to  whom  it  is  a  familiar  thing  to  roll  them- 
selves in  the  dust  before  the  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  that  vile  and 
abject  state,  which  man  in  common  now  is  in  ?  How  few  la- 
ment that  they  are  by  the  fallout  off  from  God  ;  and  spoiled  as 
to  all  their  capacities,  whereby  they  were  suited  to  the  divisie 
love,  service  and  communion  1  And  yet  the  most  tragical  cala- 
mities that  could  possibly  have  fallfni  out  in  the  world,  or  of 
which  we  could  form  any  imagination,  had  been  nothing  in 
comparison  of  this.  Nay  if  all  mankind,  as  to  shape,  or  im- 
possibility of  external  enjoyments,  were  the  most  monstrous 
and  most  miserable  creati^res  living,  it  were  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  mischief  and  misery,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
man's  apostacy  from  his  Maker. 

(4.)  We  further  infer  hence,  that  man  upon  all  theseaccounts 
must  necessarily  be  at  a  very  great  distance  from  true  blessed- 
ness. Whoever  understands,  or  considers  the  connexion  be- 
tween blessedness  and  love,  will  soon  perceive  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  inference.  It  is  impossible  to  be  blessed  without 
love  ;  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  that  it  be 
a  full  and  sutlicient  good  that  is  the  object  of  his  love.  If 
either  of  these  be  wanting,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  satisfy- 
ing, or  a  suitable  good  to  me.  Or  if  on  the  other  hand,  there 
be  a  good  never  so  self-sufficient  or  all-sufficient,  yet  h'  I  can- 
not love  it,  if  my  heart  be  averse  to  it,  this  also  is  a  sufficient 
bar  to  my  happiness.  The  things  that  are  seen,  though  a  man 
love  them  never  so  much,  can  never  satisfy,  because  they  are 
not  sufficient.  The  infinite  incomprehended  good  is  all-suf^ 
ficient,  and  fit  for  every  purpose  ;  but  this  cannot  make  him 
happy,  because  he  doth  not  love  it.  In  the  creature  therefore 
man  cannot  be  happy,  in  God  he  will  not.  He  cannot  in  the 
creature,  because  that  hath  not  in  itself  to  give  ;  in  God  he 
will  not,  because  his  heart  is  disinclined  to  him,  and  will  not 
be  brought  to  a  closure  v/Ith  him  by  love. 

Consider  man  according  to  this  state  of  his  case,  and  you 
must  look  upon  him  as  one,  who  by  his  very  constitution  and 
present  temper  of  his  soul,  is  formed  for  misery  ;  I  say  so  longr 
as  he  continues  in  his  present  situation.  His  heart  inclines 
him  truly  to  visible  things,  and  to  love  the  objects  of  sense, 
which  can  never  make  him  happy.  The  good  that  is  unseen 
hath  enough  in  it  to  make  him  blessed,  but  then  he  will  not 
love  it.     He  v/ill  not  apply  himself  to  love  God,  merely  be-. 
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cause  he  is  out  of  sight.  You  must  needs  think  then  that  it 
is  a  great  thing  that  must  work  the  cure  of  man,  who  is  thus 
involved  in  so  great  an  abyss  of  depravedness  and  misery.  And 
therefore  I  must  add, 

(5.)  That  there  is  a  very  great  necessity  of  mucli  gospel- 
preaching  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  the  love  of  God.  For 
■what  is  the  design  of  the  gospel,  but  to  render  God  amiable  to 
men?  Wliai  is  k  but  a  method  of  rendering  God  lovely,  and 
of  restoring  men's  love  to  God  ?  And  since  his  loveliness  is 
not  the  object  of  sight,  there  needs  such  a  supplemental  re- 
presentation of  himself,  to  supply  the  want  of  vision.  And 
since  the  things  that  court  our  senses  are  obvious,  and  occur  to 
us  every  day,  yea  every  hour  of  the  day,  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  be  frequently  put  in  mind  of  God  ;  and  that  those  dis- 
coveries of  him  which  tend  to  beget  the  love  of  him  in  our 
hearts,  siuuild  be  very  much  urged  and  inculcated  upon  us. 
For  otherwise  what  should  countervail  sense,  or  what  shall 
we  set  against  the  sight  of  our  own  eyes  ?  "No  man  hath  seen 
God,  at  any  time."  What  is  it  then  that  must  supply  that 
defect,  and  be  in  the  stead  of  the  sight  of  God  to  us  ?  Why, 
*'the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  he  hath  declared  him."  John 
1.  18.  So  that  we  have  now  a  revelation  of  God  iiimself. 
And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  came 
from  thence  to  declare  the  Father  to  the  world,  has  ordained 
that  this  revelation,  of  which  he  is  the  prime  Author,  shall  be 
held  out  before  us  from  time  to  time,  by  the  use  of  inferior  and 
subservient  instruments. 

I  have  often  considered  the  strange  prevarication,  and  sophis- 
trv,  which  some  men  use  in  stating  things  that  are  necessary 
to'  salvation  ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  that  state.  That  is, 
because  they  can  make  a  shift  to  gather  up  the  main  principles 
of  religion  into  a  little  compass,  as  they  may  very  easily,  they 
say,  *'Here  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  And  therefore 
since  in  that  way,  or  in  that  church  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  are  taught,  what  need  is  there  of  any  more  ?  why 
should  not  we  come  over  thither  ?  or  why  should  we  separate 
from  it  ?"  Methinks  it  were  an  obvious  easy  thing  to  most 
people  to  detect  the  fallacy.  They  state  what  is  objectively 
necessary  to  salvation,  without  considering  the  condition  of  the 
subject,  and  what  is  necessary  for  that  subject.  That  is,  they 
state  what  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  in  order  to 
our  being  saved,  but  consider  not  what  is  necessary  to  bring 
men  to  this  knowledge  and  belief  of  these  necessary  things,  so 
as  to  make  a  due  impression  of  them  upon  their  hearts.  If,  for 
instance,  you  were  lo  prescribe  to  a  sick  languishing  person   a 
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remedy  for  the  taking  off  his  distemper  ;  would  you  only  tell 
him  of  such  and  such  good  substantial  food  that  you  would  have 
him  eat  ?  and  would  you  then  think  you  had  done  the  business? 
Alas  !  the  poor  man  is  sick  ;  he  desires  nothing,  can  take  no- 
thing, can  digest  nothing,  and  casts  up  all, you  give  him. 
Why  then  do  you  talk  to  him  of  such  things  as  will  make 
wholesome  and  substantial  food,  when  he  can  neither  receive 
nor  retain  it !  So  in  like  manner  in  the  present  case  and  exigence 
of  man,  considered  as  a  fallen  creature,  if  the  bare  proposal  of 
the  sundry  heads  of  religion,  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed 
were  sufficient ;  then  to  have  a  sermon  once  in  a  man's  life- 
time might  do  the  business  ;  or  a  mere  system  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Christian  religion  would  do  what  it  is  urged  for,  and 
answer  the  exigence  of  the  case.  This,  I  say,  were  a  thing 
easily  to  be  granted,  if  it  wore  really  so  with  men,  that  a  doc- 
trine would  be  understood  as  soon  as  proposed,  and  received 
when  understood,  and  so  beget  its  due  and  proper  impression 
upon  the  hearts  of  men.  But  truly  the  case  is  manifestly 
otherwise,  since  man  is  fallen  into  so  depraved  a  state.  And 
to  talk  thus,  is  to  speak  of  a  scheme  of  divinity  suitable  only 
to  innocent  men  in  paradise  ;  when  no  more  was  needful  to  be 
done  than  barely  to  propound  things  with  respect  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  understanding,  the  rectitude  of  the  will,  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  powers  one  to  another,  together  with  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  their  objects.  But  to  say  that  this  is  all  that 
is  requisite,  that  there  is  enough  held  forth  or  laid  before  men, 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which  is  sufficient  to  save  them, 
is  ju>:t  as  if  one  should  say,  that  such  and  such  things  proposed 
to  a  sick  man  would  do  him  good  if  he  were  not  sick  So  in 
like  manner  this  way  of  propounding  the  gospel  would  serve 
the  turn  fur  men,  if  they  were  such  as  when  they  were  at  first 
created.  Indeed  it  were  no  gospel,  if  it  were  only  enough  to 
save  men  from  sin,  who  as  yet  were  no  sinners.  Tlie  very  no- 
tion implies  a  contradiction.  For  doth  not  the  same  sin  which 
makes  them  stand  in  need  of  a  gospel  for  the  reconciling  them 
to  God,  dlsaffect  at  the  same  time  their  hearts  unto  God,  and 
make  them  unwilling  to  close  with  him  ?  Therefore  they  need 
to  have  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line  ;  here  a  lit- 
tle, and  there  a  little.  And  they  that  preach  the  gospel  to 
men,  are  urged  "  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
admonish,  exhort,  reprove:  (2  Tim.  4.  2.)  and  all  little  enough, 
indeed  all  too  little. 

Surely  then  there  is  somewhat  else  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter.  When  we  consider  what  is  objectively  necessary,  it 
is  also  to  be  considered  what  will  bring  men  to  believe  these 
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necessary  things.  And  in  order  to  that  there  is  need  of  tlreir 
being  frequently  inculcated,  inasmuch  as  things  that  are  seea 
are  more  the  objects  of  our  love,  than  the  things  which  are 
not  seen ;  and  what  we  ought  to  set  our  hearts  most  upon,  are 
out  of  sight.  God  himself  is  the  great  Object  men  are  to  be 
directed  to,  and  to  whom  they  must  be  united,  or  they  are 
lost.  He  is  invisible,  and  they  arc  apt,  as  you  have  heard 
again  and  again,  to  mind  nothing  but  what  is  seen.  There- 
fore it  is  a  strange  unapprehensivcness  of  the  real  state  and 
condition  of  mankind,  which  those  are  guilty  of,  who  decry 
preaching  as  a  needless  thing.  Surely  they  that  do  so,  have 
h'ttle  studied  the  nature  of  man  ! — There  are  several  other 
things  that  remain  to  be  spoken  to,  which  I  cannot  insist  upon 
at  this  time. 


t 
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WE  have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  my  design  from  these 
words,  which  was  to  shew,  that  men  are  less  apt  or  dis- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  one  another.  And 
we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  application,  by  way  of  in- 
ference ;  and  therein  have  endeavoured  to  shew, — that  the  in- 
disposition of  man  to  the  love  of  God  is  a  proof  of  his  being  in 
a  lapsed  and  very  degenerate  condition — that  this  degeneracy 
must  consist  principally  in  the  depression  of  the  mind  and  its 
intellectual  powers—that  more  especially  man  is  prejudiced  by 
the  lapse  or  full  with  respect  to  his  inclinations  towards  God — 
tiiat  in  consequence  of  this,  he  must  needs  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  true  blessedness,  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  love  of  God — and  in  the  next  place,  it  was  further 
inferred,  that  there  is  great  occasion  for  frequent  gospel-preach- 
ing, which  is  the  method  instituted  by  Christ  for  restoring  and 
reviving  love  to  God  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  though  this  is 
necessary,  yet  we  are  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for 
all  the  preaching  in  the  world  cannot  alone  make  the  sensual 
heart  of  men  to  love  God.  And  therefore  we  proceed  to  infer 
further, 

(6.)  That  since  men  arc  so  very  unapt  to  love  God,  and  for 

*  Preached  September  13,  1(5/6. 
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tliis  reason,  because  they  see  him  not ;  there  is  great  need  of 
the  communication  and  influence  of  that  glorious  and  mighty 
Spirit  of  life  to  relieve  him  in  this  sad  extremity  and  distress. 
For  surely  it  is  a  very  distressed  case,  that  man  cannot  love 
his  own  Maker,  the  Author  of  his  life  and  being,  him  in  whom 
is  his  eternal  hope,  and  all  because  he  cannot  see  him.  It  is 
a  case  that  calls  for  a  very  great  and  powerful  hand  to  redress  ; 
and  no  other  hand  is  proportionable  to  the  exigence  tlicrcof. 
Though  he  works  by  means,  and  even  by  that  of  the  gospcl-rc- 
velation,  yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  means  w-IU  do  the  busi- 
ness alone ;  but  the  contrary  follows,  that  because  they  are 
means,  therefore  there  must  be  an  agent,  and  an  efficient,  to 
use  them,  and  one  proportionable  to  the  work  of  forming  and 
disposing  the  spirits  of  men  towards  God,  that  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  his  love,  and  admit  it  into  their  hearts  so  as  to  rule  and 
govern  there.  And  what  can  do  this  but  tiie  Spirit  of  God  ? 
What  else  is  it  that  can  awaken  and  rouse  the  dull,  sluggish, 
drowsy  spirits  of  men  ?  What  else,  I  say,  can  quicken,  puri- 
fy, and  refine  spirits  lost  in  pleasure  and  sense  ?  The  way  of 
bringing  any  soul  to  love  God,  is  to  give  it  the  spirit  of  love. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Now  the  apostle  says,  that 
*'  God  hath  given  to  us  not  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  pow'er, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."*  One  and  the  same  Spirit 
is  all  these  at  once.  And  till  that  Spirit  is  given  us,  there  is' 
nothing  but  enmity  and  disaffection  towards  God;  there  is 
nothing  but  feebleness  and  impotence,  as  to  any  thing  that  is 
good  ;  there  is  nothing  but  distemperature  and  diseasedncss  in 
man,  which  have  pierced  him  to  the  very  heart.  This  Spirit 
therefore,  in  reference  to  these  several  exigencies,  is  a  Spirit 
of  love,  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  That  same  Spirit  that 
makes  the  soul  capable  now  of  doing  things  that  require  power; 
that  same  Spirit  that  rectifies  the  mind,  and  heals  it  of  those 
distempers  under  which  it  was  wasting  and  consuming  before, 
is  a  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE.  It  is  said  to  be  a  Spirit  given,  a  Spirit 
superadded  to  our  own,  a  Spirit  that  we  had  not  before.  In- 
deed it  must  be  some  other  spirit  than  ours,  which  must  ren- 
der us  capable  of  loving  God. 

You  know,  that  the  apostle  recounting  the  several  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  (as  he  had  done  those  of  the  flesh  before)  sets  this 
of  love  in  the  front  of  them.  *'The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love 
joy,  &c."t  And  after  telling  us,  that  *'  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
car  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  ;"§  he 

*  2  Tim.  1.  ;.     t  Gal,  5.  23,    §  1  Cor.  2.  (j. 
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tells  us  also  of  a  Spirit  different  from  that  of  the  world,  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,  which  such  as  they  had  received.  "We 
have  received,"  says  he,  "  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Sj)irit  which  is  of  God."*  And  in  this  same  chapter,  wherein 
is  our  text,  you  have  the  apostle  John  speaking  to  this  very 
case,  to  wit,  the  impossibility  of  our  seeing  God  :  "  No  man 
liath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwell- 
etli  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of 
h!s  Spirit. "t  Love  to  one  another  as  christians  or  saints,  is 
also  a  fruit  of  that  same  blessed  Spirit.  And  if  there  be  such 
a  principle  of  love  within  us,  it  plainly  speaks  that  God  dwells 
in  us,  and  we  in  him,  and  that  he  hath  planted  his  own  love 
in  our  souls,  which  is  perfecting  there.  It  is  manifest  now 
that  he  hatli  taken  possession  of  us,  and  drawn  us  into  union 
with  himself,  so  as  to  become  the  great  Fountain  of  that  princi- 
ple of  love  in  us,  v/nereby  we  are  capable  of  loving  him,  and 
lovinjT  such  as  are  his,  for  his  sake. 

And  because  the  act  of  the  heart  in  loving  supposes  some 
foregoing  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  object  is  perceived  to 
be  lovely",  therefore  this  same  Spirit  is  elsewhere  called  "A  Spirit 
of  wisdom,  and  revelation,  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  whom  we 
^re  to  love."t  The  apostle  is  there  praying  earnestly  on  be- 
half of  the  Ephesians,  that  this  Spirit  might  be  giveri  them,  by 
which  they  might  be  capable  of  knowing,  and  knowing  practi- 
cally, as  the  word  iitiy^iuais  signifies,  and  of  coming  into  union 
with  that  blessed  One  that  is  known.  And  on  this  union  love 
hath  a  great  influence.  St.  John  says,  "  We  know  the  Son 
of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true  ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true, 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  true  God  and  eter- 
nal life."§  The  understanding  here  spoken  of  is  said  to  be  given 
by  which  we  so  come  to  know  God  in  Christ,  as  to  be  brought 
iiito  union  with  him  by  love  :  it  is,  I  say,  a  given  thing,  men 
have  it  not  of  themselves. 

It  is  very  requisite,  and  therefore  I  so  long  insist  upon  it, 
that  we  understand  how  necessary  it  is,  that  there  be  another 
and  a  better  Spirit  than  our  own,  to  render  us  capable  of  lovmg 
God,  whom  we  have  not  seen ;  for  otherwise  we  shall  never 
love  beyond  tlse  siglit  of  our  own  eye.  And  it  is  very  strange, 
that  this  necessity,  since  the  case  speaks  itself,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  so  often  declare  it,  should  be  no  more  imderstood. 
If  there  be  no  such  necessity,  what  is  the  reason  we  are  taught 

^  1  Cor.  2.  12.  t  1  John  ^i-  12>  tS.  \  Ephcs.  1.  1/.  §  1  John 5,  20, 
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to  ''  pray  for  the  Spirlt,"|  as  starvlns^  children  do  for  bread  ? 
That  we  are  bid  to  "  live  in  the  Spirit,"*  "  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit,"t  and  "by  tbe  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh  ?"§  And  are  we  not  told,  that  we  must  *' be  born  of  the 
Spirit,  or  else  we  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God?" 
John  3.  3.  All  this  is  plain  language  one  would  think,  and 
easy  enough  to  be  understood  by  those  that  have  a  mind  to  it. 
But  it  is  very  observable,  that  those  notions  wliich  tend  to  raaka 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  man's  na- 
ture, to  magnify  beyond  measure  the  power  of  man  in  his  fallen 
state,  to  depress  preaching,  and  to  make  light  of  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  minds  of  men,  are  all  of  a  sort,  ail 
of  a  piece.  These  arc  notions  that  hang  upon  one  thread,  and 
when  we  sec  wherein  they  issue  and  terminate,  we  may  easily 
discern  the  danger  of  them ;  and  into  how  great  hazard  they 
bring  the  eternal  concerns  of  the  souls  of  those  men,  who  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  tainted  with  them.  We  again  farther  in- 
fer, 

(/.)  That  the  work  of  regeneration  must  needs  stand  in  very 
great  part  in  the  implanting  and  seating  in  the  souls  of  men  such 
principles,  as  may  directly  tend  to  control  the  dictates  of  sense, 
and  in  opposition  to  it  rule  and  govern  in  men.  The  infirmity 
and  distemper  of  man's  nature  easily  shew,  wherein  this  cure 
and  renovation  must  consist.  This  is  at  present  the  gieat  dis- 
temper of  his  soul,  it  cannot  love  but  where  it  can  see.  It  is 
the  sight  of  the  eye  that  carries  the  Ixeart,  and  drawcth  it  this 
way  and  that  u'ay.  A  most  dreadful  distemper  this  !  But  as 
we  know  the  distemper,  we  know  wlierein  the  cure  must  con- 
sist. Regeneration  is  that  v;hich  restores  the  man  to  his  right 
mind,  and  sets  things  to  rights  again  with  him.  Though  liis 
former  state  is  expressed  by  being  in  the  flesh,  he  is  now  said  to 
be  in  the  Spirit,  from  the  spiritual  frame  created  in  him  by  the 
great  work  of  regeneration.  Thus,  says  the  apostle,  "Ye  are 
not  in  the^  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  you."  Rom.  8.  9.  And  the  thing  produced  in 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  called  spirit.  "  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  fiesl!,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
John  3.  6.  While  man  is  in  flesh  he  is  capable  of  loving  no- 
thing but  what  is  seen,  nothing  but  what  to  his  senses  appears 
amiable  and  lovely.  Herein  therefore  stands  the  work  of  re- 
generation, to  take  a  poor  sensual  creature,  a  mere  lump  of 
flesh,  and  to  make  him  spiritual ;  and  then  it  is  he  becomes  ca- 
pable of  loving  God.     There  must   be   a    new   creation  :  and 

;Matt,  7.  9,  10,  II.     *  Gal.  5,  25,     f  Rom.  8.   1.     §  vcr;   13, 
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right  principles  planted  in  the  mind,  to  influence  the  heart, 
and  to  direct  and  determine  souls  towards  God,  from  whom 
they  were  cut  off  and  so  dreadfully  alienated.     Again  in  the 

(8.)  Place,  we  further  infer,  that  the  power  by  which  it  comes 
to  pass  that  there  are  any  lovers  of  God  in  the  world  is  highly  to 
be  adored  and  magnified.  You  see  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  love 
God,  whom  we  see  not,  than  our  brother  whom  we  do  see.  How 
then  can  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  unless  divine  power  im- 
plant this  principle  of  love  ?  Wc  ought  therefore  to  make  the 
representation  of  that  power,  that  hath  wrought  this  work  in 
us,  appear  very  glorious  in  our  own  eyes,  that  so  with  reference 
to  this  matter  our  hearts  may  be  put  in  an  adoring  posture. 
Let  us  then  bless  and  adore  that  glorious  Being,  who  hath  done 
such  a  thing  as  this;  who  hath  made  a  stupid  sensual  heart, 
which  could  never  rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  flesh,  ascend  and 
enlarge  itself,  and  fix  and  terminate  its  love  upon  the  blessed 
God.  "  How  great  is  the  power"  (should  one  say  that  finds 
it  thus)  "  which  hath  done  this  in  me  !  to  make  a  clod  of  earth, 
a  lump  of  clay  to  love  God  !  This  is  as  great  a  thing  as  out  of 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  In  reality  wc 
ought  not  to  think  little,  or  meanly  of  this.     And  again, 

(9.)  We  may  further  infer,  that  the  life  of  christians  in  this 
world  cannot  but  be  a  conflicting  life.  The  life  of  a  christian 
as  such  must  be  influenced  throughout  by  the  love  of  God.  He 
is  to  act  according  to  the  direction  of  St.  Jude,  "  Keep  your- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  lookini,^  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life."  John  3.  21.  Is  this  the  busi- 
ness of  a  christian,  and  what  must  be  his  very  life  to  live  in  the 
love  of  God  all  along  ?  then  he  must  indeed  live  a  conflicting 
life  all  his  days.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  continual  conflict 
Jcept  up  against  imperious  sense,  and  its  dictates,  which  always 
is  crying  to  the  heart  of  man,  *'Love  what  is  seen,  what  you 
perceive  to  be  lovely :"  there  must,  I  say,  be  a  continual 
striving  in  the  heart  of  a  christian  against  this  ;  since  he  must 
keep  up  a  continual  love  to  him  whom  he  cannot  see,  to  him 
>vho  is  far  above  out  of  sight. 

This  sheweth,  that  they  who  know  not  what  a  continual 
striving  against  sense,  its  dictates,  and  inclinations  means,  are 
yet  to  learn  what  the  business  of  the  Christian  life  is.  How  can 
a  man  love  God  whom  he  seeth  not  ?  When  there  is  a  continu- 
al difficulty,  there  must  be  a  continual  striving  and  vigorous 
endeavours  always  used.  Loving  God  is  not  swimming  down 
with  tiie  stream  of  nature,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  And 
agreeable  to  this,  what  a  strife  is  represented  all  along,  through- 
out the  seventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  between 
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the  "  law  of  the  flesh,"  and  the  "  law  of  the  mind  ;"  the  in- 
criuations  of  sensual  nature,  and  the  spiritual  dictates  and  pre- 
siLM-iptions  which  are  by  the  apostle  called  "the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus;"*  which  doth  as  it  were  repeal,  and  abro- 
gate the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  so  far  as  it  obtains,  delivers 
a  man  from  its  impositions,  and  imperious  commands,  which 
lead  to  deatli. 

It  is  highly  needful  for  us  to  state  our  own  case  to  ourselves, 
and  to  consider  what  we  are  like  to  meet  with  in  our  Christian 
course  ;  and  if  we  mean  to  persevere,  we   must  resolve  upon  a 
striving  conflicting  life  all  our  days,  for  thus  it  must  be.     How 
much  then  are  they  beside  the  Christian  course,  who  know  not 
what  it  is  to  strive  against  any  inclination  of  their  own,  nor  to 
oppose  the  earthly  tendencies  of   their    own    spirits  ;  who   can 
never  find  occasion  to  contend  with   themselves  ;  who  espy  no 
fault  in  the  temper  of  their  own  spirits,  but  carry  the  matter  to 
themselves  as  if  all  were  well ;  who  can  pass  a  whole   day  with 
no  rebukes  nor  checks,  when  their  hearts  have  run  after  their 
eyes  only !    These  persons  perhaps   have  never  minded,  never 
loved  any  thing  better  than  what  came  whhin  the  reach  of  their 
senses,  or  could  be  seen  with  the  eye  ;  and  yet  they  are  inno- 
cent creatures   in   their   imagination,  and  think  they  have  no 
cause  to  blame  themselves.     But  let  us  not   be  deceived,  vyho 
see  that  the  life  of  a  christian    must   be  a  continual   running 
counter  to  a  man's  own  eyes,  and  the  dictates  of  sense  ;  since 
these  prescribe  to  a  man  to  love   only  what  he  sees,  whereas 
certainly  he  is  no  christian  v/ho  liveth  not  in  the   love   of  God 
whom  he  doth  not  see.     In  the 

(10.)  Place,  we  further  infer,  that  the  proneness  of  men  to 
acquiesce  in  a  civil  deportment,  and  to  rest  in  the  mere  forma- 
lities of  religion,  hath  one  fixed  common  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
want  of  the  great  principle  of  love.  In  this  respect  it  is  fit  th.at 
we  should  consider  what  the  case  of  man  is.  Men  are  very  apt 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  fair  and  unexceptionable  carriage  to 
others,  or  at  most  with  a  little  formality  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  never  look  further;  v.hich  certainly  must  proceed  from  one 
and  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  want  of  love  to  God.  This,  I 
say,  in  the 

'[1  ]  Place,  is  the  reason  why  persons  are  so  prone  to  acqui- 
esce in  a  fair  and  civil  deportment  towards  men.  It  is  necessa- 
ry for  us  to  know  this,  that  so  the  danger  of  it  may  be  more  care- 
fully avoided  and  deeply  dreaded.  What  is  it  that  is  really  the 
principle  of  duty  even  towards  men  ?  Certainly  it  is  love.  This 
is  easy,  as  the  text  supposes,  towards  men,  in  comparison  of 
what  it  is  towards  God  ;  men  therefore  are  apt  to  take  up  witi\ 
what  they  find  most  easy. 

*  Rora.  8.  2.      ' 
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The  state  of  the  case  lieth  thus.  There  are  characters  of  the 
ancient  law,  which  God  at  the  creation  impressed  upon  the  spi- 
rit of  man  ;  Lex  mm  scripta  sed  7iaia  !  the  law  not  ivriften, 
but  born  ivith  us,  as  one  heathen  writer  expresses  it,  or  the 
yoiA.os  <pv(TiKos,  natural  laiv,  as  anotlier  heathen  writer  calls  it. 
There  are,  I  say,  still  some  broken  parts,  some  scattered  frag- 
ments, some  dispersed  characters  of  this  law,  which  was  by 
our  Maker  put  into  our  very  frame,  which  lie  discomposed  and 
dispersed  here  and  there  in  men,  whereof  some  refer  to  our 
duty  towards  God,  and  otiicrs  to  our  duty  towards  men.  Those 
relating  to  men  are  more  legible,  are  oftencr  read,  and  come 
more  frequently  under  view.  For  how  much  more  prevalent  is 
this  sense  in  tlie  minds  of  men,  "My  neighbour  is  not  to  be 
wronged  or  disobliged,"  than  this,  '^  God  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, neglected,  disobeyed?"  Why,  the  matter  being  so,  that 
the  characters  representing  our  duty  to  men  are  oftener  in  view, 
and  so  more  frequently  furbished  as  it  were  and  brightened, 
than  those  which  express  our  duty  to  God ;  being,  I  say,  more 
frequently  reflected  upon,  they  are  more  put  into  practice.  And 
therefore  here  men  are  apt  to  take  up,  saying,  "  I  do  that  which 
is  just,  honest,  and  fair  before  men,  and  there  are  none  that 
can  charge  me  with  the  contrary."  And  so  they  think  their  case 
is  good. 

indeed  there  are  several  things  concurring  to  make  such  prin- 
ciples, as  point  out  to  us  the  duties  we  owe  to  man,  more  in- 
fluential upon  practice.  As  for  instance,  men  have  sensible 
kindnesses  from  one  another,  which  work  upon  ingenuity,  and 
so  influence  to  a  suitable  behaviour  to  them  that  shew  such 
kindnesses.  When  they  receive  a  kindness  from  the  hand  of  a 
man,  it  is  from  a  visible  hand.  I'hcy  see  who  doth  them  good. 
Though  there  is  a  thousand  times  more  good  done  them  by 
the  invisible  God,  but  his  invisible  hand  they  take  no  notice 
of. 

Again,  they  are  sensible  continually  of  their  need  of  men. 
All  persons  sensibly  find  tiiey  need  some  other,  for  they  cannot 
live  alone.  They  are  not  only  obliged  to  a  mutual  dependence 
upon  one  another,  but  they  are  very  sensible  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore are  very  apt  to  carry  it  so  much  the  more  fairly  to  men,  as 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  one  another. 

Besides,  men  find  a  sensible  advantage  from  the  reputation 
of  a  fair,  just,  and  honest  carriage  toothers.  "If  1  have  not 
the  repute  of  being  a  person  kind,  goodnatured  and  well-hum- 
oured, I  shall  have  no  friend  ;  no  body  will  converse  with  me, 
but  be  shy  of  me.  If  I  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  just 
man,  honest  and  square  in  all  my  dealings,  I  shall  have  no  trade. 
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no  one  will  trust  me,  every  one  will  be  afraid  to  have  to  do  witli 
me."  These  considerations  dispose  us  to  good  behaviour 
towards  one  another. 

Finally,  men  are  frequently  sensible  of  hurt  or  some  great 
inconveniencies  accruing  to  them,  if  at  any  time  they  misbe- 
have themselves  toothers.  They  that  are  morose  and  churlish 
do  often  fall  upon  tempers  as  cross-grained  and  perverse  as 
their  own,  and  so  meet  with  such  measure  as  they  bring.  If 
they  be  quarrelsome,  it  falls  out  sometimes  that  there  are  those 
who  will  quarrel  with  them,  and  will  not  take  an  affront  at 
their  hands.  And  though  there  are  some  that  scorn  the  tutor- 
age and  instruction  of  fear,  which  should  govern  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs  ;  yet  many  others  are  more  prudent, 
and  are  not  apt  to  follow  the  hurry  of  their  own  pride  and  in- 
clinations. They  consider  how  much  it  concerns  them,  not 
to  provoke  those  who  will  right  themselves,  nor  to  injure  those 
who  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  them  one  time  or  other.  Yea, 
those  who  are  more  considerate  will  be  very  cautious  how  they 
make  any  man  their  enemy,  even  the  meanest ;  for  no  man  is 
so  mean  but  it  may  be  sometime  or  other  in  his  power  to  do 
him  a  shrewd  turn. 

Such  inducements  there  are,  I  say,  as  these  unto  a  fair  and 
unexceptionable  deportment  towards  men,  whom  we  see  and 
converse  with  every  day.  And  with  this  men  are  inclined  to 
take  up  their  rest ;  contenting  and  satisfying  themselves  with 
this,  that  they  carry  it  to  others,  so  as  that  none  have  any  great 
reason  to  find  fault  with  them,  and  thereupon  think  that  God 
will  find  none  neither. 

[2.]  There  is  also  a  proneness  in  mankind,  as  we  o1)servcd, 
to  take  up  with  formality  in  the  matters  of  religion.  For  what 
besides  formality  can  there  be  in  the  religion  of  those  who  love 
not  God?  If  I  pretend  to  v/orshiphim  and  not  love  him,  though 
I  spend  all  my  days  upon  my  knees  will  it  signify  any  thing  as 
to  real  religion  ?  But  because  this  is  more  easy^  that  is,  bodily 
exercise  than  that  of  love,  or  an  inclination  of  mind  and  heart 
to  God,  it  is  natural  to  take  up  with  it  for  that  reason,  and  to 
rest  there. 

The  pharisees  among  the  Jews,  one  would  think  should  not 
have  been  to  seek  where  religion  really  lay  ;  but,  alas  !  where 
did  they  place  their's  ?  In  ceremonial  sanctity,  in  washing  their 
hands  before  they  did  eat  bread,  in  cleansing  their  cups  and 
platters,  arad  in  frequent  purifications  of  themselves;  all  which 
they  made  to  be  as  significant  things,  as  the  instituted  rites  of 
worship  by  God  himself.  JNIoreover  they  were  very  exact  in 
tithing  mint,  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  while  in  the  mean 
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tir»e  they  '*  passed  over  judgment  and  the  love  oi  God.** 
Luke  li.  42.  What  a  strange  oversight  was  this!  that  the 
pharisees,  those  devout  men,  those  zealous  pretenders  to  the 
greatest  strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God,  as  well 
as  to  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  it,  even  beyond  all  other 
men,  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  as  to  pass  over  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  to  wit,  the  love  of  God  !  And  yet  our 
Saviour  speaks  of  it  as  their  common  character.  If  then  the 
pharisees,  those  knowing  and  strict  men,  as  they  would  be 
thought  to  be,  were  in  such  an  error  as  this  so  commonly,  we 
may  well  conclude  that  the  spirits  of  men  are  generally  prone 
to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  externals  of  religion,  and  to  take  up 
with  the  outside  thereof  without  ever  going  any  further.  They 
think  their  case  is  vvell  enough  with  God  if  now  and  then 
they  bow  the  knee,  compliment  him  in  duty,  and  put  on  some 
face  and  shew  of  devotion  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  love  of 
God  is  an  unthought-of  thing.  So  that  how  many  must  say, 
if  they  would  speak  as  their  case  truly  is,  '^  I  never  thought 
that  the  love  of  God  must  go  into  my  worship."  Since  then 
the  pronencss  of  mankind  to  acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  civil  de- 
portuK^nt,  and  in  the  mere  formalities  of  religion  proceeds  from 
one  common,  fixed  cause,  to  wit,  the  want  of  this  divine  prin- 
ciple of  love,  it  is  necessary  that  we  consider  the  matter,  lest 
we  ourselves  be  thus  dreadfully  imposed  upon. 

And  now  to  conclude  the  First  Part  of  our  subject,  it  appears 
that  ti'mptations  to  atheism  must  needs  find  great  advantages 
in  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  while  they  are  so  depressed  and 
overborne  by  sense.  For  its  essence,  particularly  of  practical 
atheism,  consists  in  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
And  how  easy  a  step  is  it  from  hence  to  specidatlve  atheism, 
when  a  man  has  lived  so  long  "without  God{cc6eoi,  the  apostle's 
phrase  is.)  in  the  world  !"  Eph.  2.  1 2.  For  if  he  do  not  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,  for  the  same  reason  he  will  not 
fear  him  ;  neither  hope  nor  rejoice  in  him  as  his  chief  good. 
How  obvious  is  it  for  such  a  man  to  entertain  such  a  thought 
as  this  ?  "  Is  it  not  as  good  to  say,  there  is  no  God,  or  I  will 
own  none  ;  as  to  say  there  is  no  one  that  I  will  love  or  fear, 
nor  any  one  with  the  thoughts  of  whom  my  heart  is  at  any  tiw.t 
affected  ?" 

Let  us  therefore  hence  take  occasion  to  admire  the  patience 
and  much  more  the  bounty  of  God  towards  his  revolted  crea- 
tures in  this  world.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  he  spares  and 
maintains  them  also  !  that  he  should  make  constant  provision 
for  such  as  put  the  highest  affronts  and  indignities  upon  him, 
,by  loving  and  preferring  his  own  dust,  befoie  him  who  formed 
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it  into  what  it  is  ;  by  exalting  the  work  of  his  hands  above 
him  •  and  finally,  by  profusely  bestowing  then-  affections  on 
the  creature,  but  none  upon  God  the  great  Creator  of  all  !  Do 
not  we  think  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  ?  and  do  not 
we  wonder  that  it  is  actually  endured  and  that  men  are 
permitted  from  age  to  age,  to  continue  m  this  course,  and 
are  suffered  by  vengeance  to  live,  when  the  whole  busmess  ot 
their  lives  is  to  express  how  much  more  they  value  despicable 
nothings,  creatures  like  themselves,  than  the  great,  the  bles- 
sed and  glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth!  Certamly  it  should 
be  often  our  business  to  set  ourselves  to  admire  the  sparing 
and  sustaining  mercy  which  God  exerciseth  towards  this 
world  while  this  is  the  state  of  things  between  him  and  apostate 


men. 
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'E  have  hitherto  been  shewing  you  from  these  words. 
That  men  are  less  apt  to  love  God  than  one  another, 
principally  for  this  reason,  because  God  is  not  the  object  of 
sight  as  men  are.     We  are  now  to  go  on  to  the 

Second  thing  observed  from  them,  namely,  That  we  arc 
most  indispensably  obliged  to  the  exercise  of  this  duty  though 
we  see  him  not,  and  therefore  notwithstanding  this  excuse,  it 
is  a  most  intolerable  thing  not  to  love  God. 

This  hath  its  manifest  ground  in  the  text,  and  doth  funda- 
mentally belong  to  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  this  place.  For 
the  argument  or  medium  which  he  reasons  from  is  this,  that  if 
"we  do  not  love  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  then  we  can- 
not so  much  as  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen.  By  which 
lie  endeavours  to  represent  how  grievous  a  thing  it  would  be,  if 
christians  should  continue  in  a  mutual  neglect  of  one  another. 
Now  all  this  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  signify  nothing,  if 
they  were  disengaged  from  loving  God  upon  the  account  of  his 
invisibility.  But  the  apostle  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  men 
must  esteem  it  a  most  horrid  thing  to  be  convicted  of  not  lov- 
ing God ;  otherwise  his  argument  would  be  altogether  to  no 
purpose.  For  it  might  have  been  replied  to  him,  "Though 
we  be  convicted  of  this,  that  we   do  not   love  God,  inasmuch 

*  Preached  September  20,  1676. 
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as  we  do  not  love  one  another,  yet  what  is  tlie  inconvenience  of 
such  a  neglect  ?  VVe  grant  the  whole,  hut  what  are  the  ill  con- 
sequences that  follow  upon  it  ?"  Now  the  apostle  douhts  not 
but  they  would  see  the  consequences,  and  that  every  man  must 
needs  take  it  to  be  an  intolerably  hateful  thing  to  pass  for  one 
that  is  no  lover  of  God.  This  therefore  is  supposed  by  the 
apostle  as  a  fundamental  circumstance  in  his  discourse — that 
not  to  love  God,  though  we  see  him  not,  is  a  most  horrid  hate- 
ful thing,  as  well  as  ahsolutely  inexcusable. 

Now  as  this  is  plainly  to  be  collected,  so  it  is  very  necessary 
to  be  insisted  upon.  For  as  it  is  apparent,  that  as  men  com- 
monly do  not  love  God,  or  at  least  are  less  disposed  to  it,  be- 
cause they  see  him  not ;  so  they  are  very  apt  to  excuse  and 
exempt  themselves  from  guilt  upon  this  account.  "  Why 
should  I  look  upon  it,  says  one,  as  so  a])ominable  a  thing  not 
to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  ?  He  is  out  of  sight,  sure 
he  expects  no  such  thing  from  us  who  cannot  see  him,  and  who 
live  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him  !" — What  multitudes  are 
there  who  can  wear  out  the  whole  time  of  life,  and  never 
charge  themselves  with  any  fault  all  their  days  for  not  having 
lived  in  the  love  of  God  ?  As  if  the  old  heathenish  maxim  were 
their  settled  notion^  Quce  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos  :  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  so  far  above  us. 

And  besides,  this  is  not  only  the  latent  sense  of  most,  or 
that  which  lies  closely  v.-rapt  up  even  in  the  very  inwards  of 
their  souls,  to  wit,  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  God,  and 
need  not  concern  themselves  about  him ;  but  it  is  also  what 
many  have  the  confidence  to  speak  out,  and  to  declare  in 
plain  express  words.  It  is  very  notorious  that  there  are  sun- 
dry persons  in  the  world,  not  of  one  denomination  or  party 
only  among  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  avow  this  very  sense.  Those  who  have  made  it  their 
concern  to  look  into  the  doctrines  that  have  been  handed  about 
in  the  Christian  world,  do  well  know  whose  casuistical  divinity 
this  is,  "-'That  we  are  not  obliged  to  love  God,  unless  it  be 
once  or  twice  a  year."  Or  as  some  have  presumed  to  say, 
"  if  it  be  only  once  in  a  man's  life-time  it  may  serve  the  turn/' 
as  a  worthy  person,  now  removed  from  us,  hath  largely 
shewn  ;  as  also  what  the  morals  and  practical  divinity  of  that 
sort  of  men  are.  And  another  *  of  quite  a  different  strain, 
who  hath  disciples  more  than  a  good  many  in  our  time,  in  his 
discourse  of  the  human  nature,  would  slily  insinuate,  tiiut  we 
are  not  obliged  at  all  to  formal  direct  acts  oi  love  to  God,  from 

*  Hobbes, 
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this  very  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  e- 
pistle,  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
mentsf.  As  if  because  the  apostle  would  there  include  all  the 
external  effects  virtually  in  the  principle,  it  was  therefore  fit 
to  exclude  the  principle  itself  by  the  external  effects.  Nor 
indeed  was  there  ever  any  time  or  age  wherein  the  heart  and  life 
of  practical  religion  and  godliness  were  so  openly  struck  at 
as  in  our  days,  by  the  perverse  notions  of  some,  and  the  scorn 
of  others  :  as  if  it  were  thought  a  very  feasible  thing  to  jeer 
religion  out  of  the  world  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
profess  love  to  God,  because  they  can  have  the  impudence 
and  be  so  daring  as  to  laugh  at  this  and  such  like  things. 

We  are  tlierefore  so  much  the  more  concerned  to  bestir  our- 
selves, and  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  very  grounds  and 
bottom  of  our  own  practice  in  the  ways  of  religion.  We  ai'e 
to  consider  whether  indeed  we  have  a  reason  to  oblige  us  to  be 
godly,  yea  or  no;  and  especially  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
defend  this  great  principle  and  summary  of  all  godliness,  The 
love  of  God.  For  certainly  if  we  must  yield  to  the  extinction 
of  this  principle,  if  a  love  to  God  may  be  banished  from  among 
us,  we  turn  all  our  religion  into  nothing  else,  but  a  mere  piece 
of  pageantry.  How  vain  and  foolish,  how  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous things  were  the  forms  of  religion,  which  we  keep  up  from 
time  to  time,  supposing  this  great  radical  principle  was  to  have 
no  place  nor  exercise  among  us  !  To  come  together,  and  make 
a  shew  of  devotion  to  him  whom  we  do  not  love,  nor  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  love,  is  nothing  but  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction. And  those  who  come  on  such  terms,  as  oft  as  they 
undertake  to  worship  God,  must  needs  offer  nothing  but  the 
sacrifices  of  fools.  But  it  is  our  business  to  defend  this  prin- 
ciple ;  to  vindicate  it  against  every  thing  that  can  be  alleged 
against  it  by  those  who  would  excuse  themselves  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  this  duty,  from  their  not  seeing  God.  And  that  we 
may  the  more  fitly  prosecute  the  present  design,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  these  two  things. 

I.  To  shew  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this  excuse  for 
not  loving  God,  to  wit,  our  not  seeing  him. 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  intolerable  heinousness  of  this  sin 
notwithstanding,  and  to  shew  its  horrid  nature  though  God  is 
not  visible  to  us.  Because  persons  are  apt  upon  this  ground  or 
reason  either  totally  to  excuse  themselves,  as  if  there  were  no 
iniquity  at  all  in  it ;  as  there  are  multitudes  of  people  who  can 
pass  over  their  days  one  after  another,  without  any  emotion  of 

t  1  John  5.  3, 
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heart  to  love  towards  God  at  all :  or  else  because  If  tliey  cannot 
obtain  of  themselves  agahist  the  clearest  light  to  believe  it  is 
no  sin  ;  yet  they  would  fain  have  it  to  be  only  a  peccadillo,  or  a 
very  little  one.  '  "  God,  say  they,  cannot  expect  much  love 
from  those,  who  cannot  see  him  !  or  that  such  beings  to  whom 
he  is  invisible  should  mind  him  mucli,  or  concern  themselves 
with  him  from  day  to  day  !"  IMierefore,  I  say,  we  shall  en- 
deavour both  to  shew,  how  most  impertinently  this  is  alleged 
as  an  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  or  how  unreasonable  it  is  to 
infer  from  his  invisibility,  that  we  are  under  no  such  obligation, 
and  after  that,  to  represent  to  you  the  hateful  nature  of  the  sin  ; 
or  to  shew,  that  if  we  love  not  God,  it  is  not  only  a  sin  not- 
withstanding this  pretence,  but  a  most  prodigious  and   horrid 

one  too. 

1.  That  we  may  evince  to  you  the  vanity  of  this  excuse,  or 
the  imperlinency  of  alleging  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  love  God, 
because  we  see  him  not,  there  are  these  two  things  that  we 
charge  this  excuse  with,  and  shall  labour  to  make  out  concern- 
ing it;  to  wit,  that  it  is  both  invalid  and  absurd.  It  is  in- 
valid, because  it  hath  nothing  in  it  which  a  valid  excuse  ought 
to  have.  And  it  is  monstrously  absurd,  and ^  draws  most  in- 
tolerable ill  consequences  after  it,  if  such  an  excuse  should  be 
admitted  in  such  a  case.  ^    , 

1.  I  shall  shew  the  insufficiency  of  this  excuse,  or  that  it  is 
vain  and  hath  nothing  in  it  which  a  valid  excuse  should  have. 
«*'  We  do  not  see  God,  therefore  we  are  not  concerned  to  love 
him."  This  will  easily  be  made  out  to  you  thus.  Whenever 
any  thing  is  charged  upon  us  by  a  law,  and  the  exception  lies 
not  against  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  but  onlythe  matter  of 
the  law  as  applied  to  us,  no  excuse  can  be  valid  in  that  case, 
but  where  the  matter  brought  in  excuse  shall  be  able  to  prove 
one  of  these  two  things:  either  that  what  is  enjoined,  is  in  it- 
self impossible  to  us,  or  at  least  that  it  is  unfit  and  unreasona- 
ble to  be  expected  from  us.  But  our  not  seeing  God  can 
never  infer  either  of  these.  It  neither  renders  _  our  loving  him 
impossible  ;  nor  unfit  and  unreasonable,  supposing  it  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

(1.)  Our  not  seeing  God  doth  not  render  our  loving  him 
impossible.  This  it  is  needful  for  us  rightly  to  understand  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  further.  The  thing  that  we  intend  to 
make  out  to  you  is,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  us  to  love  God  by 
our  own  natural  power.  You  have  heard  already  enough  to  the 
contrary.  He  can  never  be  truly  loved  by  us,  till  the  Spirit  of 
love  is  given  us  ;  which  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  Spirit  of 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.       Till  then,  I  say,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  that  any  should  love  God.  But  when  he  implants  this 
principle  in  us,  he  doth  not  therefore  render  liiniself  risible  to 
our  bodily  eye,  which  is  the  seeing  here  meant,  for  we  must  un- 
derstandthe  word  in  the  same  sense  in  both  parts  of  the  text.  All 
that  we  have  to  evince  then  is,  tliat  our  not  seeing  God  as  we 
do  our  brotlier,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  love  him. 
So  that  our  preseat  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the  power,  that 
gives  tiie  principle  of  love  ;  but  only  concerning  the  means 
that  should  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  the  begetting  or  plant- 
ing that  principle.  Which  being  understood,  the  several  con- 
siderations following  will  plainly  evince  to  us,  that  our  not 
seeing  God  doth  not  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  Ibve 
him, 

[1 .]  Consider  tliat  the  sight  of  our  eye  is  not  the  immediate 
cause,  or  inducement  of  love  to  any  thing,  but  only  a  means 
to  beget  an  apprehension  in  our  minds  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
object.  And  then  it  is,  that  is,  upon  the  percepticm  of  this 
loveliness,  that  we  are  brought  to  love  the  object  itself.  For 
after  the  sight  of  the  eye  there  must  pass  in  the  mind  an  act  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  object,  before  we  can  be  brought  to 
love  it ;  otherwise  we  should  love  or  hate  every  thing  that  we 
see  promiscuously,  and  not  distinguish  objects  of  love,  from 
objects  of  hatred.  It  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  mind, 
even  in  reference  to  objects  of  sight,  that  brings  us  to  love 
them.  If  there  be  any  other  means  of  begetting  an  apprehen- 
sion in  our  mind  concerning  such  and  such  objects,  that  thev 
are  lovely  and  lit  to  be  loved,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
see  them  with  our  eyes.     To  this  we  add, 

[2.]  There  are  other  sufficient  means  to  possess  our  minds 
with  an  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  an  object,  and 
more  especially  those  objects  that  are  never  liable  to  the  sight 
of  our  eye.  We  do  not  need  to  insist  much  on  so  plain  a  case. 
It  is  plain  that  there  are  sundry  ways,  by  which  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  loveliness  even  of  an  invisible  object,  may  come  to 
have  place  in  us  ;  invisible  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  eye.     To  be  a  little  particular  here  : 

There  is,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  unseen  God  natu- 
rally a  divine  impression  upon  the  minds  of  raen,hy  which,  when 
they  are  put  upon  reflection,  they  must  needs  own  that  he  is 
not  only  a  lovely,  but  the  most  lovely  and  amiable  Object,  and 
has  the  best  right  to  claim  their  love.  Whosoever  they  are  that 
do  acknowledge  a  God,*  must  also  read  such  attributes  and 

*  As  Epicurus  liiinself  conf<"Sseth  this  to  bo  a  proleptic  notion, 
that  prevents  every  man's  reason,  so  as  that  he  needs  not  argue  the 
matter  with  himself,  but  if  he  will  but  read  what  is  written  in  his 
own  soul,  must  read  that  there  is  a  God,  See  more  of  this  in  the 
Author's  Living  Terojik',  Part  1,  Chap.  2." 
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properties  of  the  hpInc:of  God  cniz-raven  there,  iinportinc;  tlirit 
he  is  the  first  and  supreme  Object  of  our  love.  No  one  that  ae- 
knowledgeth  a  God  but  presently  aeknowledgeth  too,  tiiat  he  is 
good  ;  that  he  is  true  ;  that  he  is  hely  ;  that  lie  is  wise  ;  and 
the  like.  And  tiien  his  own  heart  must  tell  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no,  that  he  o!i,ii:ht  to  be  loved  above  all. 

Again,  our  own  reasonings  from  the  manifest  visible  eiTects 
and  characters  of  divine  wisdom,  and  j^ower,  and  goodness,  that 
are  to  be  seen  every  where,  may  also  beget  an  apprehension  or 
judgment  in  us  that  he  should  and  ought  to  be  loved.  Do  we 
'live  in  a  world  full  of  the  divine  glory,  that  arrayethand  elotli- 
cth  every  tiling  we  can  cast  our  eyes  upon  ;  and  do  we  want 
ground  to  perceive,  that  this  is  tlie  lovely  Obiect  that  ought  to 
captivate  all  hearts,  and  drav/  into  a  closure  with  itself  the  will 
of  every  intelligent  creature?     Moreover, 

The  express  testimony  of  the  gospel  is  anotlier  means  more 
apt  still  to  beget  this  apprehension  vvithiji  us,  that  God  is  one 
we  should  love,  and  whose  excellencies  do  every  way  entitle 
him,  with  a  most  indisputable  right,  to  the  highest  degree  and 
supremacy  of  our  love.  "■  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
What  then?  Is  it  therefore  impossible  that  he  should  be  loved  ? 
Hath  not  *'  his  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  declared  or  revealed  him  ?  "  John  1,  IS. 
Surely  he  hath  made  such  a  declaration  of  him,  given  such 
a  prospect  and  view  of  him  to  the  world,  as  that  every  one 
who  will  believe  a  God,  and  receive  his  report,  must  confess 
him  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  Being.  Here  all 
hearts  ought  to  meet  and  unite ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  tmi- 
versal  centre  of  love.  "  He  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself;"  (2  Cor.  5.  19.)  giving  mankind  a  lovely  prospect 
of  himself.  And  in  him,  who  is  the  Emmanuel,  God  u'ith  u:^-, 
he  is  ready  to  communicate  himself,  and  todrav.-  soids  into  uni- 
on with  hinij  and  to  a  participation  of  his  own  likeness  aiui  ie- 
licity.  Who  then  is  there  but  must  acknowledge,  that  upon 
this  representation  he  lays  ajnst  claim  to  our  highest  love? 
Finally, 

I'here  is  also  the  inward  revckition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
wdiich  th.e  want  of  seeing  God  is  abundantly  su])piied.  It  is 
true,  this  Spirit  of  wisdon)  ;uul  revelation,  by  which  we  come  to 
the  practical  knowledge  of  God  so  as  tt)  love  him,  is  but  the 
portion  of  a  few.  But  it  is  in  the  mean  time  the  great  fault  and 
wickedness  of  every  one  who  seeks  it  not,  values  it  not,  and 
makes  it  not  his  business,  with  an  earnest  and  restless  impor- 
tunity to  sue  for  it  till  it  is  ol)t?ined.  God  h.'itli  given  no  njan 
■   any  c:iuse  to  despair ;  but    if  he  seek  that  Spirit,   by  which  lie 

VOL.  YI,  H 
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may  be  so  knovrn  as  to  be  certainly  loved,  he  hath  given  him 
ground  to  hope  that  he  shall  have  that  knowledge  of  him, 
which  shall  be  efficacious  of  that  love.  God  has  given  no 
ground  to  any  to  despair^  or  fear  that  they  shall  seek  in  vain ; 
but  as  o"r  Saviour  says  in  this  very  case,  If  they  seek,  they 
shall  find,  for  lie  is  more  ready  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit,  than 
parents  are  to  give  bread  rather  than  a  stone  to  their  children, 
Matt.  7,  7 — '  !•  And  now  that  there  are  so  many  ways  for  con- 
veying tlie  apprehension  into  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  the  im- 
mediate parent  of  love,  to  wit,  that  this  Object  is  most  amiable; 
it  is  most  evident,  that  tlie  not  seeing  God,  dolh  not  render  it 
impossii)le  for  him  to  he  loved.  And  we  may  further  consider 
to  this  purpose, 

[8.]  That  in  simdiy  cases  besides,  other  means  than  sight, 
do  suffice  to  coiivey  such  apprehensions  into  the  mind,  as  to 
excite  and  raise  proportional>le  aiTcctions  in  the  ;oul.  Then 
wliy  should  it  not  be  so  in  this  case  ?  For  what  can  any  man 
say  why  lie  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  such  apprehensions  con- 
cerning God,  as  are  by  otlior  means  brought  into  his  mind  than 
by  sight  ?  VViiat !  do  5'ou  love  nothing  ?  do  you  never  find  your 
hearts  taken  with  any  thing  but  that  which  your  eyes  have  seen? 
Is  it  an  impossible  thing,  or  wliat  your  ears  never  heard  of,  for 
a  person  to  love  only  upon  report,  as  being  informed  of  such 
and  such  excellencies  and  perfections  in  the  object?  Have  not 
many  been  taken  with  (he  description  of  a  country  they  liave 
not  seen  ?  Or  do  we  think  it  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to 
love  his  children,  his  wife,  his  friend  ?  Do  we  imagine  that 
such  persons,  because  tiiey  can  see  notlslng,  can  therefore  love 
nothing  ?  Do  you  not  love  your  life  ?  You  cannot  see  that, 
but  only  in  the  efllects  ;  and  in  the  effi?cts  also  you  may  see 
the  blessed  God  himself,  wliO  is  the  life  of  your  life  And  who 
can  deny,  that  they  have  notions  in  their  own  minds  of  things 
that  are  altogether  unlia])le  to.  sight:  which,  if  they  will  but 
ask  themselves  the  question,  they  must  acknowledge  to  be 
lovely,  and  v.'hich  many  are  actu;illy  brought  to  love.  For  in- 
stance: the  notions  of  truth ;  ihe  abstr.ict  ideas  of  this,  and 
that,  and  the  otlicr  virtue ;  things  that  are  never  discoverable 
by  the  eye  ;  who  that  considers,  but  must  acknowledge  a  love- 
liness in  them  ?  And  how  many  in  fact  are  brought  into  a  real 
and  hearty  love  with  such  fair  and  orderly  contextures  of  truth, 
when  they  see  things  do  well  cohere  and  hang  together  ?  The 
ideas  of  justice,  fortitude,  humility,  patience,  temperance; 
how  many  are  there  tluit  do  really  love  and  admire  tiiese  virtues 
though  they  only  perceive  tl'.e  beauty  and  usefuhiess  of  them 
by  the  mind,  and  in  their  cUects  ? 
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So  then  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that  there  may  1)0  tliat  ap- 
prehension in  the  mind  concerning  God,  ujion  whicli  he  shall 
be  confessed  to  be  lovelv,  and  that  he  ought  to  he  loved  though 
he  is  never  to  be  seen.  The  case  is  the  same  as  to  cither  aftec- 
tions,  and  there  Is  a  parity  of  reason  between  t'aeni.  K  it  were 
impossible  to  love  any  thing  but  what  one  sees,  we  are  pro- 
portionably  incapable  of  fearing,  hating,  or  admiring  any  thing 
but  what  we  see.  But  let  any  one  ask  himself  the  question, 
whether  he  is  not  many  times  offended  at  the  mention  of  things 
he  doth  not  see  :  and  whether  his  heart  is  not  really  afraid  of 
things  as  yet  invisible  ;  or  whether  he  hath  not  been  many 
times  raised  into  an  admiration  of  sundry  thirgs,  of  which 
he  has  only  heard  the  report.  And  again,  I  add  in  the  next 
place, 

[4.]  That  many  persons  have  lived  In  this  world  in  bodies 
of  flesh  as  we  do,  exercising  a  holy  love  to  God,  notwithstand- 
ing they  never  saw  him.  Therefore  it  is  no  impossible  thing; 
for  Quod  fieri  poLfdt,  potest,  what  has  been,  maybe:  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim.  Do  we  think  that  there  have  been  no 
lovers  of  God  in  the  world,  who  have  lived  In  bodies  and  de- 
pended on  sense  as  we  do  ?  God  knows  there  have  been  but 
few,  in  any  time  or  age  of  the  world  ;  yet  have  there  not  been 
some  who  have  loved  him,  and  have  not  loved  their  lives  unto 
tlie  death  for  his  sake  ?  What  professions  of  love,  what  rap- 
tuies  of  phrase  and  expression  do  we  find  many  times  in  Scrip- 
ture from  those  v.hose  hearts  were  full  of,  and  overfiovvtd  with 
love?  When  the  fire  burned  within,  it  could  not  be  wiihhtld 
from  flam.ing  out.  ''  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord  my  strength," 
says  David  ;  and  again,  "  I  love  the  Lord,"  that  is  froni  my 
very  bowels,  "because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  suppli- 
cations."* How^  full  are  the  psalms  of  these  expressions !  and 
we  must  suppose  the  Psalmist  to  be  full  of  an  answerable  sense, 
'^  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks,  so  pantetli  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God  !  My  soul  fainteth  for  God,  for  the  liv- 
ing God  ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  }[  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  ?:J:  One  thing 
have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  t  seek  after;  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  be- 
hold the  beauty  of  the  Lord^  and  to  enquire  in  his  temple. § 
For  whom  have  1  in  heaven  hut  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  lieside  thee."|| 

Such  expressions  as  these  verbal  ones,  and  some  significantly 
real  actions  andsutierin^xs  on  the  account  of  love  to  God, will  not 
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sviffer  us  to  iloubt  but  that  there  have  been  true  lovers  of  God, 
whatever  there  are  in  our  clays.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  is  some  even  now.  However  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  there 
are  persons  in  the  world  who  are  heartily  grieved,  and  vexed 
at  the  very  heart,  that  there  should  be  such  expressions  as 
these  now  mentioned,  in  those  writings  which  they  think  it 
convenient  to  acknowledge  as  divine.  For  if  they  did  not 
think  tlius,  how  loudly  and  clamourously  would  David  and 
those  who  speak  such  words,  have  been  cried  out  upon  ;  and 
perhaps  be  charged  with  being  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  as 
much  as  any  in  our  days  ! 

And  that  an  unseen  God  should  be  loved,  and  an  unseen 
Christ,  who  is  also  out  of  sight,  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  not 
only  as  the  true  character,  but  the  high  glory  of  Christian  be- 
lievers. "  Whom  having  not  seen,"  says  St.  Peter,  "ye  love  ;  in 
whom  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."*  This  is  not  barely  affirm- 
ed, concerning  these  primitive  christians,  but  spoken  of  them 
as  their  high  praise  and  encomium  ;  as  being  a  discovery  of  the 
rcfinedness,  excellency,  and  greatness  of  their  spirits,  who 
could  so  far  lift  up  themseh  es  above  sense  and  sensible  things, 
as  to  j)lace  their  highest  and  most  vigorous  love  upon  an  un- 
seen Object.  That  was  glorious  joy,  and  glorious  love,  placed 
upon  wiiat  was  not  seen  ;  a  deserving  Object,  at  least  believed 
to  be  such,  though  not  seen, 

And  so  it  is  we  know  that  the  blessed  God  becomes  visible. 
*'By  faith  Moses  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. "f 
Tiie  word  of  God  is  a  representation  of  himself,  and  makes  re- 
port of  all  the  glorious  excellencies  belonging  to  him.  Among 
the  rest  this  is  his  peouliar  and  distinguishing  attribute,  "  that 
he  cannot  lie.":|;  His  truth  is  one  of  those  excellencies  ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  misrepresent  himself, 
or  say  that  lie  is  other  than  he  is.  "  For,"  as  the  apostle  says, 
*'  what  man  kaoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."§  He  sure  can  best  tell  what 
an  excellent  and  glorious  Being  he  is,  and  as  he  has  told  us 
he  is  such  a  one  (which  it  was  impossible  he  should  do  if  he 
were  not  really  possessed  of  those  excellencies)  then  there  is 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  be 
loved  infinitely  above  all.  And  this  hath  been  the  sense  of 
many,  whose  practice  also  hath  been  answerable  to  it  ;  who 
have  been  in   tliis    world,  living   in   tabernacles   of  clay  and 
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earth  as  we  do.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is  no  impossible 
tiling  that  God  should  be  loved,  though  he  be  not  seen.  And 
supposing  it  not  impossible,  then  _    _ 

In  the  next  place  it  is  easy  to  be  proved  also,  that  it  is  not 
unfit  to  love  God,  for  that  reason.  Sundry  suirgestions 
might  be  used  to  enforce  this,  and  afterwards  the  absurdities 
of  ibis  excuse  might  also  be  brought  in  view.  Indeed  1  have 
had  it  most  in  my  eye,  to  expose  this  absurd  principle,  that 
men  have  no  need  to  concern  themselves  with  things  unseen  ; 
I  would  fain,  I  sav,  drive  it  out  of  the  world.  And  if  men 
would  but  examine  it  thoroughly,  it  would  apperir  to  them 
monstrously  absurd.  To  do  this  therefore,  and  set  it  before 
their  eyes,  would  be  worth  our  time,  and  shall  accordingly 
be  done  hereafter. 
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TTPON  the  latter  part  of  the  text  lies  the  main  weight  of  the 
discourse  we  have  in  hand.  "  How  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  In  which  it  is  plainly  implied,  that 
we  are  still  perpetually  hound  to  love  God,  notwithstanding  his 
being  invisible.  And  the  vehemence  of  the  apostle's  expostu- 
lation hercj  implies  it  to  be  a  most  intolerable  thing  not  to  do 
so.    And  therefore  we  have  observed. 

That  not  to  love  God  is  a  sin  most  horrid  and  heinous, 
notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  see  him  not.  Here  we 
proposed  in  the 

I.  Place  to  shew  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this  excuse  3 
and  then, 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  heinousness  of  this  sin,  and  its  hor- 
Vid  nature. 

In  order  to  evince  the  impertinence  of  this  excuse,  there 
\vere  two  things  which  it  was  charged  with  ;  to  wit,  that  it  has 
nothing  which  a  valid  excuse  should  have;  and  if  it  could  be 
admitted,  it  would  draw  the  Worst  consequences  after  it. 

1.  It  is  insufficient,  as  we  have  observed,  to  allege  this  as 
an  excuse  for  not  loving  God,  that  we  see  him  not ;  because  it 
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is  not  for  this  reason  impossible,  nor  unfit,  that  God  should  re- 
quire this  by  a  law.* 

(1.)  It  is  not  impossible:  For  the  sight  of  our  eye  is  not  the 
Immediate  cause  ot'our  loving  any  thing,  but  only  the  medium 
hy  whicli  the  mind  discerns  the  loveliness  of  the  object.  For 
there  are  other  means  besides  this  of  sight,  to  possess  our 
minds  with  the  love  of  certain  things.  iVnd  since  tliere  are 
such  in  the  present  case,  which  lead  us  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  have  actually  led  others  to  it,  it  is  therefore  possible  to  be 
done,  and  is  by  no  means  an  improper  thing  to  be  the  matter 
of  a  law.     We  now  proceed 

(2,)  To  shew  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  law ;  or,  that  it 
cannot  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  tliat  it  was  an  unfit  thing 
that  God  should  lay  a  law  upon  men,  dwelling  in  flesh  as  we  do, 
obliging  them  to  love  an  invisible  being.  We  shall  here  first 
examine  what  can  be  pretended  from  God's  invisibility,  to 
make  It  unfit  to  oblige  men  by  a  law  to  love  him  :  and  then 
lay  down  some  considerations  to  evince,  that  it  is  most  reasona- 
ble and  fit  that  men  should,  notwithstanding,  be  under  this  ob- 
ligation. 

[I.]  Let  us  examine  what  may  be  thought  of  as  a  pretence  to 
the  contrary,  or  alleged  against  the  obligation  of  tjiis  law. 
Perhaps  some  may  object  against  it  after  this  manner  :  *^  The 
admitting  what  hath  been  proved,  that  it  is  no  impossible  thing 
that  God  should  be  loved  hy  men  who  see  him  not ;  yet  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  the  fit  matter  of  a  law.  Many 
tilings  are  possible,  yet  very  unfit  to  be  enjoined,  especially 
those  things  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  common  inclination  of 
a  people.  Tiic  wisdom  of  law-givers  teacheth  them  to  study 
the  temper  of  their  subjects,  and  to  suit  their  laws  to  them  ; 
and  y;  would  be  thought  very  unfit  and  Improp'er  to  make  laws, 
that  should  cross  the  common  genius  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
urge  the  observance  of  them.     Eut   now  the  dependance   that 

'^  Here  we  shev/cd  that  if  any  thing  he  brought  in  excuse  for  not 
oheyiiig  tlie  low,  and  the  exception  is  not  against  the  aiuhority  of 
the  law-giver,  hut  to  the  matter  of  the  law,  tliat  which  is  Jillfged 
as  a  valid  excuse,  must  he  ahlc  to  evince  one  of  these  two  tilings  : 
either  that  the  thing  enjoined  hy  this  law,  is  impossible  to  them  on 
whom  it  is  enjoined:  or  that  at  least  though  possiJ)le,  yet  it  is  unfit, 
and  therefore  unreasonahle  to  he  imposed.  Neither  of  which  will 
be  admitted.  It  is  indeed  inipossil)le  to  men  considered  under  the 
reigning  power  of  sin,  and  while  they  leraain  so.  It  is  so  only  hy  a 
compound  impossibility  ;  as  there  is  a  compound  necessity,  hy  which 
a  thing  is  said  necessarily  to  l)c,  while  it  is.  But  to  love  God  though 
we  see  him  not,  is  not  a  simple  impossibility  3  for  then  it  were  im- 
possible, that  he  should  he  loved  by  anv  one  at  all. 
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we  have  upon  sense,  cannot  but  infer  a  disinclination  to  the 
love  of  sucli  things  as  sight  cannot  reach,  nor  come  within  the 
sphere  and  cognizance  of  our  senses.     To   apply    this    to  the 
present  case.     Every  man,  by  consulting  himself,  may   find  a 
disinclination  in  his  own  heart  to  the  exercise  of  love   to  God. 
*'And  what  1"  hereupon  may  the  sensualist  say,  "  must   I   be 
obliged  to  a  perpetual  war  w^ith  myself  ?  to  run  counter  to  all 
my  most  natural  inclinations  ?  to  neglect  the  things  which  my 
own  eyes  tell  me  are  lovely  ;  and  labour  to  love  an  invisible  be- 
ing, of  whom  I  have  none  but    cloudy  thoughts,  a  very    faint 
and  shadowy  idea  ?  Who  can  imagine  that  I  should  be  put  into 
this  sensible  world,with  such  senses  suitable  thereunto,  as  1  find 
about  me  ;  and  that  it  must  be  expected  from  me   that  1  must 
even  renounce  my  senses,  run  counter  to  my  very  eyes,  aban- 
don the  things  which  so  presently  court  my  love,  and   tell   me 
so  feelingly  tliat  they  are  delightful  ?  In  short,  that  I  must  re- 
tire from  substantial  good  which  I  know,  to   seek  after    what 
appears  to  me  as  a  dark  shadow  ?  and  which  whether  there    be 
any  thing  substantial  in  it,  I  know  not  ?"  Thus  may  the   man 
devoted  to  sense  pretend  on  such  grounds,  that  God   is  not  to 
be  loved  by  such  as  we  who  dwell  in  bodies  of  flesh,  and  have 
so  nmch  dependence  upon  the  things  of  sense.     Well  !  let   us 
examine  this  pretence  a  little,  and  see    whether    there    is  any 
thing  in  it  to  make  the  duty  of  loving  God  unfit  to  be  imposed 
upon  us  in  this  our  present  state.     And  there  are  several  things 
here  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter.     As, 

First.  If  we  would  have  this  inclination  to  signify  any  thing 
with  relation  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  law  to  be  imposed 
upon  us,  we  ought  surely  to  examine  whether  that  inclination 
be  good  or  bad,  and  so  judge.  But  can  there  be  a  worse  incli- 
nation in  any  creature  than  to  disafi:ect  the  Author  and  Origi- 
nal of  its  own  being  ?  And  by  how  much  the  stronger  the  in- 
clination is  to  evil,  by  so  n)uch  the  greater  is  the  wickedness 
likely  to  prove.  For  do  not  we  think  every  one  more  wick- 
ed as  he  is  the  more  wickedly  inclined,  especially  when  he  in- 
dulges his  wicked  inclinations  ?  Doth  not  his  evil  inclination, 
I  say,  when  indulged,  add  to,  and  not  detract  from  his  wick- 
edness' If  one  be  found  to  liave  killed  another,  the  great  thing 
inquired  into,  is  the  inclination  indulged,  the  intention ; 
whether  or  no  it  was  through  malice  propense.  If  l^e  did  the 
thing  without  the  design  of  ill  to  the  party,  without  inclination 
or  propensity  to  such  an  action,  he  is  looked  upon  as  innocent. 
An  unintended  fact  is  not  punishable  as  n  crime.  Tiierefore 
to  allege  inclination  in  tiiis  case,  is  but  to  .'•xcuse  one  wickcd- 
Bcss  by  another. 
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Secondly.  Consider  wliat  would  become  of  this  world,  if 
men  were  to  be  ruled  only  by  their  own  inclination^  or  if  that 
were  to  be  the  only  rule  by  which  all  laws  relating  to  them 
were  to  be  measured.  What  a  dreadful  state  would  you  be  in, 
if  it  were  permitted  to  any  man  to  rob,  murder,  rifle  away  your 
goods  and  destroy  your  lives,  only  because  he  is  inclined  to  it  ? 
if  every  one  might  take  from  you  what  he  would,  and  do  any 
imaginable  mischief  to  you  or  yours,  merely  because  he  hath  a 
mind  to  it ! 

And  whereas  the  disaffection  to  God  is  very  common,  and 
rooted  and  confirmed  in  men  by  their  being  disused  to  converse 
with  things  above  the  reach  of  their  senses  (which  miglit  tend 
to  invite  their  hearts  and  attract  their  affections)  how  horrid  a 
thing  were  it  if  such  a  vicious  custom  were  to  obtain  the  force 
of  a  law  !  or,  if  men  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  and  so  wick- 
edly, only  because  they  have  been  wont  so  to  do  !  if  the  oftener 
the  swearer,  the  drunkard,  the  fornicator  and  the  murderer,  have 
indulged  their  respective  vices,  the  more  lawful  it  should  be 
for  ttiem  to  continue  such  practices  !  if  men,  in  a  word,  should 
be  so  far  a  law  to  themselves,  as  to  be  permitted  to  do  whatso- 
ever they  have  been  used  to  do !  or,  as  Seneca  says,  if  a  reason- 
able creature  should  go  like  a  sheep,  not  the  way  he  ought,  but 
that  which  he  has  been  used  to  ;  what,  I  say,  can  be  more  un- 
reasonable and  unfit  than  this  ? 

Thirdly.  It  must  be  considered,  that  though  it  is  the  wis- 
dom of  a  ruler  to  regard  the  inclinations  of  a  people  in  making 
laws,  yet  sure  there  must  be  a  distinction  made  between  things 
indifferent  and  things  necessary.  But  is  there  any  thing  of 
higher  and  more  absolute  necessity  than  the  love  of  God, 
though  we  see  him  not  ?  Doth  not  our  experience  tell  us,  that 
we  stand  in  need  of  somev/hat  that  we  do  not  see,  in  order 
to  the  continuance  of  our  being  ?  much  more  in  order  to  our 
happiness.  If  you  had  nothing  but  Vv'hat  you  see  to  maintain 
life,  do  you  think  it  were  possible  for  you  to  live  another  mo- 
ment ?  I  would  appeal  to  tlie  considerate  reason  of  any  man, 
•whether  he  were  not  to  be  tliought  a  madman  that  should  say, 
*'  I  will  be  alive  the  next  hour?"  Man  I  there  is  somewhat  in- 
visible and  unseen  that  is  the  continual  Sustaincr  of  thy  life  ; 
*'  in  whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Acts 
17«  28.  Our  own  experience  must  convince  us  of  this,  that  there 
is  an  invisible  Being  which  hath  dominion  over  our  lives,  other- 
wise every  man  could  measure  his  own  time.  But  do  not  we 
find  men  die  before  they  are  willing,  and  when  they  would  fain 
live  longer  ?  Why,  it  is  somewhat  unseen  that  imposes  this  ne- 
cessity upon  then),  "  Here  thou  must  expire  I"  No  man  hath 
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power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  it,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the 
day  of  death.  Eccles.  8.  8. 

And  again,  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  us  to  be  happy  ?  Our  own 
experience  tells  us  that  we  are  not  as  yet  happy  and  satisfied. 
And  common  experience  tells  all  the  world,  that  all  tlie  things 
they  can  see  and  set  their  eyes  upon,  can  never  make  them 
happy  in  this  world.  And  if  we  expect  to  be  happy  in  ano- 
tlier,  when  will  our  eyes  lead  us  to  heaven  ?  when  will  sense, 
inclination,  and  following  the  customs  of  this  world  bring  us  to 
blessedness  ?  It  were  a  dreadful  thing,  if  in  a  matter  of  so  ab 
solute  necessitv,  custom  or  inclination  were  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  law  which  must  govern  us.     And  again, 

Fourthly.  1  add  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  true  indeed  that 
rulers  do  consider  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  a  people 
under  their  legislature.  And  there  is  good  reason  they  should 
do  so,  and  not  impose  unnecessarily  upon  the  people,  things  of 
mere  indiflerency,  and  so  run  the  hazard  of  urging  them  into 
tumults  about  matters  of  very  little  consequence.  But  sure 
there  is  no  such  need  or  reason  that  the  great  Author  and  Lord 
of  all  tilings  should  so  much  concern  himself  what  the  incli- 
nations of  those  are  whom  he  is  to  govern.  If  they  dislike  his 
liLws,  and  have  an  inclination  to  tumultuate  or  rebel  against  him 
let  their  dislike  and  inclination  be  as  strong  as  it  will,  He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  will  laugh,  and  have  them  in  derision; 
when  they  say,  Let  us  break  his  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away 
his  cords  from  us.  Psalm  2.  3,  4. 

Fifthly.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  consideration 
of  laws  already  made,  and  of  laws  to  be  made.  This  law  was 
made  for  man  when  he  was  no  way  disinclined  to  the  love  of 
God.  It  is  a  law  as  ancient  as  his  being.  He  had  it  as  soon 
as  lie  had  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  fundamental  things  in 
that  law;  for  it  is  made  the  summary,  and  wraps  up  all  laws 
whatsoever  in  itself;  for  all  is  fulfilled  in  love.  And  what  ! 
was  it  reasonable  or  fit  that  this  law,  so  suitable  at  first  to  the 
nature  of  man,  should  be  tiien  repealed,  when  he  thought  fit 
to  break  and  violate  it  ?  That  were  a  strange  way  of  superseding 
the  obligation  of  a  law,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  transgressed,  it 
should  oI)lige  no  longer!  Then  may  any  subject  be  a  sovereign; 
since  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  thing  more  to  make  a  law 
cease  to  oblige  him,  than  for  him  to  disobey  it.^ 

Sixthly.  Consider  that  our  not  seeing  God  is  so  far  from 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  preclude  the  love  of  him,  that 
if  things  were  with  men  as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  have 
been  with  some  in  the  world,  it  would  very  much  promote  our 
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loving  him.  For  tliougli  uc  cannot  see  lilm,  yet  we  sec  many 
things  tlj.it  are  great  arguments,  and  should  be  powerful  in- 
duecments  to  us  ro  love  him.  It  is  true  we  da  not  see  God 
with  our  bodily  eyes,  but  we  see  the  ollects  of  hU  wisdom,  his 
goodness,  liis  mercy  and  patience  every  where  ;  and  of  his 
miglity  power  over  all,  especially  over  liiosc  who  are  for  God 
and  lovers  of  him. 

If  we  take  a  view,  as  we  can  do  with  these  eyes,  of  tlie 
beautiful  and  glorious  works  of  his  creation,  we  continually  be- 
hold in  the  vijil)le  things  that  are  made,  the  invisible  power 
and  Godhead,  (Rom.  1.  20.)  whicii  we  are  called  upon  to 
adore  and  love.  And  in  the  works  of  his  providence  and  the 
ways  of  his  dispensations  towards  men  great  arguments  of  love 
do  daily  occur.  And  into  what  raptures  of  affection  do  we  find 
lioly  souls  transported  even  by  the  help  of  their  ov,  n  eyes !  the 
things  seen,  representing  to  them  the  great  unseen  Object  of 
love.  In  what  an  extasy  do  we  find  David,  upon  the  view  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  creation  !  "  ilow  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth,  O  Lord  our  Lord,  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens  1"  What  put  him  into  this  rapture  ? 
The  sight  of  his  own  eyes.  He  beheld  "  the  heavens  the  work 
of  God's  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which  he  had  ordained  ;" 
and  therefore  as  he  begins,  so  he  ends  the  psalm  in  a  transport; 
*«  How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  Psalm  8.  And 
thus  our  own  eyes  may  serve  to  be  our  instructors,  and  prompt 
us  to  the  love  of  him  the  great  Author  and  Original  of  all  that 
glory,  which  we  find  every  where  diffused  in  this  world. 

The  viewing  God  also  in  the  ways  of  his  providence,  how 
hath  it  excited  the  love  of  holy  men  sometimes  !  VVh^n  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  had  seen  tluit  marvellous  work  of  the 
sea  divided,  themselves  conducted  and  brought  safe  through  it, 
the  waters  raadc^  wall  on  the  righ.t  hand  and  on  the  left,  and 
their  enemies  dead  on  the  sea-shore,  how  did  this  set  love  on 
work  in  them  !  how  is  the  blessed  God  adored  and  admired 
upon  the  account  of  what  their  eyes  had  seen  of  him  !  "•  Wlio, 
say  they,  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  ?  Who  is  like  to  thee  among 
the  god:.,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won- 
ders r"  Exod.  15,  11.  And  after  ihe  people  of  God  liad  seen 
that  great  salvation  wrought  that  we  lind  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Judges,  what  a  mighty  raisedness  of  heart  do  we 
find  in  the  next  chapter,  all  shut  up  In  tliis.  "So  let  all  thine 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the 
sun  when  he  gocth  forth  in  his  might."  Judges  5,  31.  Here 
was  love  set  on  work  and  raised  to  the  height,  so  as  even  to  pour 
out  bJes'^iogs  upon  all  the  lovers  of  God.     What  a  phrase  of 
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benediction  is  tbut,  "Let  all  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when 
he  "-octh  forth  in  his  might !"  which  proceeded  from  the  view 
of  his  excellent  greatness. 

So  that  this  pretence,  that  God  is  not  seen,  doth  not  make 
it  unreasonable  or  unfit  that  the  duty  of  love  to  him  should  be 
imposed  upon  men  by  his  law.  They  are  not  for  this  reason 
necessarilv  disinclined  to  love  him,  and  therefore  this  excuse 
for  not  lovin'^  him  is  neither  reasonable  nor  tit,  nor  can  ex- 
empt men  from  the  obligation,  as  the  objection  supposes.  Let 
us  then  see, 

[■2.]  What  can  be  alleged  to  prove,  that  the  love  of  God  is 
most  Ik  and  reasonable  to  be  the  matter  of  a  standing  and  in- 
dispensable law.  And  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to  shew  how 
reasonable  this  is,  we  shall  only  note  in  general,  that  if  any 
should  object  agahist  the  fitness  of  loving  God  on  this  ground, 
because  he  is  not  seen,  and  affirm  that  for  this  reason  men 
shovild  not  be  required  to  love  liim  ;  what  they  have  to  say  in 
this  case,  if  it  signifies  any  thing  to  the  pur])ose,  must  be  as 
strong  an  objection  in  all  cases  of  like  considenition,  and  must 
at  last  come  to  this;  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfit  that  men 
should  be  affected  v.iih  any  thing  they  cannot  see.  But  the  fals- 
hood  hereof, and  the  reasonableness  of  this  injunction  upon  men 
jnay  be  gathered  froki  this  fourfold  consideration  ;  to  wit,  that 
we  may  be  as  sure  of  the  objects  of  the  mind,  as  we  can  be  ol? 
the  objects  of  our  sight  ;  that  those  of  the  ibrmer  so»t  are  ge- 
nerally more  excellent ;  that  we  are  concerned  in  them,  as 
much  at  least,  and  in  many  of  them  infinitely  more,  than  in 
the  others  ;  and  finally, that  what  can  only  be  the  object  of  the 
mind  may  be  more  intimately  present  with  us,  than  those 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  sense.  And  if  we  can  make 
out  all  there,  v.hic'n  I  hope  we  may,  then  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  God  is  so  much  the  more  to  beloved,  yea  infinite- 
ly more  than  any  thing  our  eye  can  see  or  m.ake  a  discovery 
of. 

First.  We  may  be  iis  sure  of  th.e  real  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  .mind,  as  we  can  be  of  any  objects  of  our  sight  ; 
or  in  otlicv  v.ords,  we  may  be  as  certain  of  tlie  existence  of  in- 
visible bein[4s,  as  of  visible  ones.  We  may  frame  a  notion  of 
their  existence  with  as  mucii  assurance  ;  and  form  certain  con- 
clusions concerning  their  nature,  though  they  are  invisible  to 
tlie  bodily  eye.  We  may  especially  be  most  sure  of  t[)e  exist- 
ence of.  God,  though  we  cannot  see' him  ;  more  indeed  than  we 
cs^n  be  generally  of  the  existence  of  visible  things. 

Sometimes  the  oi)jects  of  our  mind  and  sight  meet  in  one, 
there  is  somewhat  visible  and  somewhat  invisible.     As  for  in- 
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Stance,  in  rctions  that  are  capable  of  moral  consideration, 
there  is  the  action  itself,  and  there  is  also  the  rectitude  or  ir- 
rectitude  of  that  action.  Now  here  is  at  once  an  object  of  my 
sl;i;ht  and  of  my  mind  ;  and  1  may  l)c  as  certain  of  the  one,  as 
of  the  otlier,  in  many  instances.  As,  suj)pose  I  sec  one  strike, 
wound,  or  kill  an  innocent  person  ;  or,  suppose  I  see  ono  af- 
front a  magistrate,  injuriously  or  barbarously  ;  here  I  have  the 
object  of  my  eye  and  mind  at  once.  'I'hat  the  action  was  done 
I  am  certain,  for  I  saw  the  stroke  ;  and  I  am  no  less  sure  of 
the  aflVont,  though  that  be  an  object  of  the  mind.  As  soon  as 
I  see  such  ?n  action  done,  do  not  I  apprehend  it  to  be  ill  done  ? 
Is  not  the  thing  which  my  mind  apprehends,  as  real  as  that 
which  my  eyes  see  ?  Am  1  not  as  sure  that  it  was  ill  done,  as 
that  the  action  was  done  at  all?  though  the  one  fails  under  my 
eye,  and  the  other  only  under  the  cognizance  of  the  mind. 

Again,  if  we  look  no  further  than  ourselves,  our  own  frame 
and  composition,  we  may  be  as  certain  of  the  existence  of 
what  we  see  not,  as  of  what  we  do  see.  VVe  have  a  body.  We 
are  sure  we  have  a  body,  for  we  can  see  it.  It  is  many  ways 
the  object  of  our  senses,  or  the  external  organs  that  are  planted 
there.  But  we  cannot  see  our  minds,  yet  I  hope  we  are  never- 
theless sure  that  we  have  minds.  VVe  are  as  certain  that  we 
have  somewhat  about  us  tliat  can  think,  can  understand,  as 
we  are  that  we  may  be  seen  and  felt.  I  go  not  about  to  deter- 
mine now  what  it  is  that  thinks  whether  material  or  not, 
mortal  or  not ;  but  every  man  that  will  consider,  is  as  sure 
that  he  has  a  mind  which  he  cannot  see,  as  that  he  has  a  body 
which  he  can  see. 

To  bring  this  matter  home  to  our  present  purpose  concerning 
the  supreme  invisible  Being,  the  blessed  God.  It  is  most  ap- 
parent that  we  may  be  as  certain  of  his  existence  as  of  any 
thing  ;  and  unspeakably  more  certain  of  his  constant  existence, 
than  we  can  he  of  any  being  whatsoever.  'J'here  is  no  man  that 
will  use  his  understanding,  but  must  allow  this.  For,  suppose 
an  object  of  sight  before  me,  I  am  certain  that  it  doth  exist  ; 
for  1  see  it.  Now  the  following  conclusion  may  be  as  certain 
to  any  one  that  considers,  to  wit,  something  is,  therefore 
something  hath  ever  been.  1  will  appeal  to  any  understanding 
man,  whether  this  be  not  as  certain  as  the  other.  For  if  we 
should  suppose  a  time  when  nothing  ever  was,  when  nothing 
existed,  any  man's  uuder:>tandip.g  must  tell  him,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  ever  have  h-een,  Suppose  a  season 
when  nothing  was,  and  then  was  it  possible  anything  of  itself 
should  arise  out  of  that  nothing,  when  tiiere  was  nothing  at  all 
conceivable  ?  that  a  thing  should  be  before  it  was,  and  do  some- 
thing when  it  was  nothing  ?     Therefore  it  is  hence  most  ne- 
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cessarily  consequent,  that  there  must  needs  be  some  original, 
eternal  Being,  subsisting  of  itself,  that  was  always  and  never 
began  to  be  ;  and  therefore  was  necessarily,  and  so  can  never 
cease  to  be.* 

Let  this  be  but  weighed,  and  let  any  sober  understanding 
judge,  whether  this  conclusion  be  not  as  certain  as  the  former. 
That  is,  compare  these  two  conclusions  together,  1  see  some- 
thing, therefore  something  is;  and  this  also,  som.ething  is, 
therefore  something  hath  ever  been,  some  original  Being  that 
always  was  of  itself,  and  could  not  but  be.  A  man,  I  say,  feels 
as  great  a  certainty  in  his  own  mind  concerning  this,  as  con- 
cerning tlie  other.  He  must  renounce  his  understanding  as 
much  in  one  case,  as  his  eyes  in  the  other,  if  he  will  not  grant 
this  to  be  certain,  that  as  some  beings  now  exist,  there  has  been 
always  an  original,  self-existing  Being. 

And  then  supposing  the  existence  of  the  thing  already,  I  may 
form  as  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  attributes  of  what  I 
cannot  see,  as  of  that  which  I  can  see.  To  apply  this  also  to 
the  invisible,  eternal  Being:  look  to  any  visible  thing,  and  your 
eyes  can  tell  what  are  its  visible  accidents.  I  look  u})on  the 
wall,  and  see  it  is  white.  I  know  it  is  so,  because  I  see  it  is  so. 
Cannot  I  as  certainly  conclude  concerningthis  original,  eternal 
Being,  that  he  is  wise,  holy,  just  and  powerful  ?  1  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom,  and  justice,  goodness,  and 
power  in  the  world.  1  know  that  these  things  are  not  nothing, 
and  that  tliey  did  not  come  out  of  nothing  ;  therefore  tliey  must 
needs  originally  belong  to  the  original  Being.  Is  not  this  as 
certain,  and  as  plain,  as  any  visible  accident  of  any  thing  is  to 
a  man's  eye  ?  Must  not  these  attributes  necessarily  first  be  in 
God,  as  in  tiieir  original  Seat  and  proper  Subject?  yea,  a  great 
deal  more  certainly,  than  any  kind  of  quality  we  can  suppose  to 
be  lovely  in  the  creature  can  agree  to  it:  Ijecause  as  for  the  ori- 
ginal Hting,  that  existed  of  itself ;  and  therefore  is  necessarily 
and  by  consequence  eternally,  and  invariably  Vvhatever  it  is. 
Therefore  since  these  perfections  are  originally  in  God  himself, 
or  derivations  from  him,  what  should  rationally  keep  a  man  in 
suspense,  when  by  the  intervention  of  his  mind  he  sees  such 
an  invisible  object,  but  that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  that,  as 
well  as  witli  any  visible  object,  that  commends  itself  as  lovely 
to  the  sight.     Atid  I  should  next  add, 

Secondly,  That  invisible  excellency  is  infinitely  greater  than 

Tliis  argtnncnt  is  urged  at  large,  with  great  force  and  strength  in 
the  Author's  advuira'olc  Troatiiic.  entitled  the  Livinc  I'emple.  i'lut 
1,  CLau.  3. 
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any  visible  excellency  can  be.  As  there  is  a  reality  in  unseen 
thinsrs,  and  especially  in  this  invisible  Object,  as  much  as  in 
any  diing  we  see  with  our  eyes  ;  so  there  is  generally  a  higher 
excellency  in  invisible  objects,  than  in  those  that  are  visible, 
and  infinhelv  more  in  this  than  in  other  invisible  objects. 
But  this  and  the  other  considerations  I  cannot  reach  to  now. 


SERMON    VII; 


THE  SECOND  head  of  discourse  which  we  are  still  upon  is 
this.  That  men  are  not  released  from  the  obligation  to  love 
God  though  he  be  Invisible  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  an  evil, 
but  a  most  horrid  and  intolerable  one  no,  not  to  love  him, 
notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  cannot  see  him.  And  this, 
as  we  ol)served,  you  have  from  the  plain  words  of  the  text ; 
inasmuch  as  all  the  force  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  depends 
upon  it.  For  he  is  endeavouring  to  evince  how  unreasonable 
it  is  we  should  not  love  one  another,  because  upon  this  would 
ensue  that  infernal  thing  our  not  loving  God ;  rather  than  ad- 
mit which,  it  is  supposed  that  men  would  admit  any  thing.  l<or 
the  prosecution  of  this  truth  we  proposed  to  evince,  in  the  farst 
place,  that  this  is  a  very  vain  excuse  :t  and  have  already  shewn 
from  manv  considerations,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  love  God 
in  these  bodies  of  flesh,  wherein  we  have  such  a  dependence  on 
the  senses  ;  nehher  is  it  unreasonable,  or  unfit  that  it  should 
be  enjoined  as  a  duty.     Against  the  contrary  principle  we  have 

*  Preached  October  4,   iGrG.    f  Sec  page  46. 
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designed  to  insist  on  sundry  considerations,  and  have  observed 
already  in  the 

First  place,  that  we  may  be  as  sure  of  tlie  existence  of  many 
invisible  beings,  especially  of  Gotl,  as  we  are  of  any  that  are  vi- 
sible. This  v,e  have  shewn,  and  also  that  it  is  as  easy  to  form 
conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  tlie  former,  as  it  is  of  the 
latter.  Both  these  we  laboured  to  evince  from  several  instan- 
ces: and  concluded  with  observing  to  this  effect,  that  since  all 
perfections  are  originally  in  God,  which  we  may  discern  by  the 
intervention  of  the  understanding,  therefore  it  is  as  reasona- 
ble to  love  him,  as  any  visible  object  how  lovely  soever;  and 
more  so  indeed,  because  he  is  eternally  and  invariably  the  same. 
For,  to  add  something  further  on  this  head, 

I  see  and  converse  often  with  such  or  such  a  person,  who 
because  of  certain  amiable  qualities  that  1  discern  in  him,  hath 
attracted  and  drawn  my  love  :  but  I  am  never  sure  those 
qualities  will  remain  in  him  always.  I  know  not  whether  they 
be  of  that  kind,  yea  or  no,  that  they  will  remain.  But  I  most 
certainly  know^  thpt  he  will  not  always  remain  with  me  the  con- 
versable object  of  my  love.  And  therefore  if  sense,  if  the  sight 
of  what  is  lovely  in  him  be  the  only  ground  of  my  Jove  to  him, 
I  could  never  have  loved  him  longer  than  my  eye  could  see 
him.  For  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  out  of  my  sight,  I  know  not 
but  he  is  gone  out  of  being,  out  of  t'oe  world,  and  so  the  object 
of  my  love  may  be  quite  lost.  But  I  know  that  the  eternal 
Being  doth  exist  necessarily,  and  always.  It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  ever  not  exist,  or  ever  be  other  than  he  was  :  and 
therefore  if  loveliness  and  amiableness  were  found  there  at  any 
time,  it  is  to  be  found  there  at  all  times  ;  without  variableness 
and  shadow  of  change^yesterday,  and  to-day  the  same,  and  for 
ever. 

And  now  upon  all  this,  since  it  is  very  plain  and  evident, 
that  we  may  be  as  certain  concerning  what  we  see  not,  as  con- 
cerning what  we  do  see  ;  as  sure  of  the  existence  of  invisible, 
as  of  visible  being  ;  and  more  especially  about  the  nature  and 
existence,  (as  far  as  concerns  us)  of  the  blessed  invisible  God  ; 
it  is  plain  that  there  our  love  ought  to  have  its  exercise,  as 
much  as  any  where  else,  supposing  such  excellencies  to  be 
found  in  the  invisible  things,  as  may  equally  recommend  the 
object  to  our  love.     Therefore  we  add. 

Secondly  :  That,  invisible  things  are  really  of  far  higher  ex- 
cellency, than  those  which  are  visible.  As  the  things  that  we 
cannot  see  have  as  certain  a  reality  as  those  that  we  can  see  ; 
so,  I  say,  they  are  of  higher  excellency :  and  this  blessed 
invisible  Object  infinitely  more  ejccellent,  as  we  must  acknow- 
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ledge,  while  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  Cod.  If  we  speak  of 
such  things  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  being,  how  plain 
is  the  case  and  how  evident  the  inference  !  Sure  the  invisible 
world  must  needs  be  of  incomparably  greater  excellency  and 
glory,  than  the  visible  world.  And  if  you  reduce  ali  kinds  of 
being  in  the  whole  universe  to  these  two  ranks  and  orders,  vi- 
sible" and  invisible,  certainly  the  latter  must  be  unspeakably 
more  excellent. 

We  who  are  for  our  parts  set  in  the  confines  of  both  worlds, 
visible  and  invisible  ;  we  in  whose  very  nature  both  meet, 
unite,  and  touch  one  another,  and  are  as  it  were  comparted  to- 
gether ;  we  who  are  of  a  nature  partly  visible,  partly  invisible, 
partly  flesh  and  partly  spirit,  or  as  the  language  of  Plato's 
school  was,  Nhj  x»^,  mind  and  dust  united  into  one  compound  ; 
surely  we  should  not  be  partial  in  our  judgment  of  this  case. 
Who  should  be  impartial  if  we  are  not,  who  are  set  as  a  mid- 
dle sort  of  creatures  between  the  two  worlds,  and  so  are  capable 
of  looking  into,  and  surveying  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

And  if  we  contemplate  both,  even  in  ourselves,  methinks  it 
should  be  no  difficult  thing  with  us  to  determine   which   is   of 
greater  excellency,  this  bulk  of  flesh,  or  this  spirit  which   in- 
habits it,   and  keeps  it  from  being  a  dead  lump,  an  useless,  rot- 
ten, putrid  carcass.     Yea,  if  we  should  suppose  the  body  of  a 
man  to  be  animated  by  some  inferior  vital  principle  to  that  of 
a  reasonable  spirit,  yet  this  would  be  the  more   excellent  part. 
It  is  true,  we  should  then  have  before  our  eyes  a  certain  sort  of 
human  brute,  of  which  kind  there  are  but  too  many  in  our  age, 
at  least  that  live  and  carry  it  as  such.     We  should  in  short,   to 
speak  plainly,  have  somewhat  before  our   eyes    that  wore  the 
mere  shape  of  a  man,  and  could  hear,  and  see,  and  smell,  and 
taste,  and  move  to  and  fro  this  way  or  that,  and  must  ere  long, 
after  a  few  turns  are  fetched  about,  turn  to  dust,  to  rottenness, 
and  corruption.     But  suppose  we  a  spirit    separately,  such    as 
is  wont  to  animate  a  human  body  :  liere  we  have   to   contem- 
plate something  that  can  think,  reason,  and  understand ;  that 
can  form  abstract  notions  of  things,  or  compare  one  thing  with 
another;  something  that  can  reflect   upon   itself,  wliich    our 
eye  cannot  do  ;    that  can  control  and   correct    the   errors    of 
sense  ;  that  can  run  through  the  vast  compass  of  known  things; 
is  capable  of  solving  problems  and   diflracult  questions  ;  of  lay- 
ing down  principles  and  maxims  of  truth,  after  having  weighed 
and  found  them  firm,  so  as    that    they   may   pass  current :   for 
such  there   are  which  pass   unquestionably   every   where   for 
undoubted  principles.      In  a   word,    we    have   here   a  kind 
of  being  to  contemplate,    that  is  capable    of   taking   up  what 
lies  within  the  compass  of  philosophy,    policy,   and  the  w  hole 
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human  orb  of  learning  ;  of  being  instructed  in  all  the  great 
mysteries  of  meclianical  skill  of  every  kind  ;  and  in  short, 
that  can  turn  itself  every  way  ;  and  is  of  a  nature  unperishable 
and  immortal,  not  lial)le  to,  nor  capable  of  corruption,  but 
must  last  for  ever  and  always  endure.  Who  now  would  make 
any  difficulty  of  owning,  that  this  is  a  far  more  excellent  thing 
than  the  other  ?  this  spirit,  than  that  shape  of  a  man  which 
merely  lives  ?  But  yet  even  this  more  excellent  creature  which 
we  have  been  supposing,  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  falls 
beneath  a  brighter  order  of  beings,  by  its  being  proportioned 
to  a  human  body.  And  upon  this  account  man  is  said  to  be 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,*  at  least  this  is  one  account 
that  may  be  given  of  this  passage ;  for  it  is  a  diminution  of 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  that  it  is  proportioned  to  its  habitation, 
the  body.  But  then  consider  those  purely  intellectual  creatures, 
of  whom  we  know  not  how  to  form  a  notion,  which  shall  be 
more  expressive  than  to  call  them  Intelligences  j  inasmuch 
as  they  arc,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  them,  beings  of  know- 
ledge and  light,  and  also  of  goodness  and  love  proportioned 
to  that  light  of  theirs ;  what  can  match  the  excellency  of 
such  creatures  as  these,  among  the  whole  sphere  of  visible 
beings  ? 

But  let  us  further  consider  how  vastly  numerous  that  order 
of  creatures  is,  as  we  may  very  well  suppose,  and  partly  col- 
lect from  intimations  of  Scripture,  where  they  are  said  to  be 
innuiiicrable.  "  The  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."t  How  much  of  glory  and 
excellency  must  then  be  in  the  invisible  world,  beyond  what  we 
can  possibly  conceive  of  in  this  lower  visible  region  !  If  we  do 
but  bethink  ourselves  and  consider  what  a  mere  punctilio,  a 
little  point,  this  earth  is  in  which  we  dwell,  in  comparison  of 
th.at  vast  expanse  that  doth  surround  and  encompass  it  about  ; 
how  unspeakably,  how  inconceivably  more  numerous  must  we 
suppose  the  inhabitants  to  be,  that  replenish  those  vast  su- 
perior regions  quite  out  of  sight,  than  those  which  inhabit  and 
replenish  this  point  of  earth  ?  How  vast,  I  say,  nuist  we  sup- 
pose the  invisible  v;orld  to  be,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  who  are  parts  of  God's  creation,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  think  do  competently  replenish  all  those  vast  regions 
that  are,  when  our  eye  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can,  far  more  ex- 
ceeding the  reach  of  our  thoughts.  Wijat  limits  can  we  set  to 
the  creation  of  God  in  our  most  enlaj-ged  thoughts  ?  Finite  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be,  but  alas,  we  are  never  capable  of  mea- 
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suring  the  bounds  I  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  It  Is  every 
vv'here  replenished  with  such  glorious  invisible  creatures  as  we 
speak  of,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  that  ever  where  or  shall  be,  are  but  an  inconsiderable 
handful.  Are  we  not  then  to  think  that  ihe  invisible  world  is 
far  more  excellent  than  that  which  is  visible  ? 

But  then  if  we  ascend  to  the  great  Autlior  of  all  things,  the 
blessed  invisible  Object  that  we  are  ccjncerned  to  speak  about, 
that  vast  profound  abyss  of  all  exccllenLies,  perfection,  and 
glory,  how  much  more  must  we  conclude  there  is  of  excellency 
in  that  sort  of  being  in  general  which  is  invisible,  than  in  that 
which  is  visible  !  If  we  consider  him  inhabiting  his  own  eter- 
nity, if  we  consider  bis  immensity  who  was  before  all  time, 
whom  ''heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,''* 
every  where  existing,  and  never  not  existing  ;  in  wliom  there 
is  an  infinite  fulness,  a  rich  fountain  of  being,  life,  wisdom, 
power,  goodness  and  holiness,  and  whatsoever  we  can  conceive 
under  the  notion  of  excellency  and  perfection  :  to  think  of  such 
a  Being  that  was  every  where  before  all  time  was,  and  continu- 
ing to  be  the  same  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  where  no 
worlds  are,  and  where  never  any  shall  be,  replenisb.ing  all  the 
spaoe  that  we  can  imagine,  and  tliat  we  cannot  imagine,  all, 
eveiy  where,  and  eternally  full  of  being,  life  and  glory  !  what 
an  object  have  we  now  to  contemplate,  and  think  of  in  the 
invisible  order  of  beings  !  And  what  ?  would  we  confine  all  ex- 
cellency as  well  as  reality  to  this  little,  minute,  inconsiderable 
earth  !  the  things  that  sense  can  reach  unto  !  As  if  our  senses 
M'ere  to  be  the  measure  of  all  excellency,  perfection  and  realitv, 
and  it  was  the  same  thing  for  any  thing  to  be  nothing,  or  at 
least  worth  nothing,  as  to  be  out  of  our  sight. 

How  unreasonable  were  such  an  imagination  as  this  !  And 
indeed  well  might  we  be  ashamed,  and  count  it  a  reflection 
upon  our  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  that  we  may  so  of- 
ten read  Pagans  discoursing  In  transports  of  the  Inteli-cctual 
PuLCHKiTUDE,  of  tiic  ,beauty  and  excellcncy  of  niental  and 
invisible  things  ;  v.hile  our  hearts,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
taken  with  nothing  but  what  our  eyes  can  reach  to  see,  or  our 
senses  judge  of.  With  what  raptures  do  some  of  them  speak 
of  the  first  pulchritude,  and  the  self-pulchritude,  or  that 
which  is  lovely  of  itself.  Plato  in  particular  calls  him,  "The 
Being  that  is  with  itself,  always  agreeing  to  itself  always  exist- 
ing uniformly,  never  varying  from  itself,  and  lasting  always." 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  first  original   13*.autv,  meaning   the 
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great  Object  that  we  now  speak  of,  to  wit,  the  invisible  God.  But 
what  a  degeneracy  is  it  to  measure  the  objects  of  our  love  by  the 
sight  of  the  eye!  whereas  there  is  nothing  fair  or  good,  as  philo- 
sophers speak,  but  what  hath  its  derivation  from  the  first  pul- 
chritude ;  or  as  it  bath  a  kind  of  precarious  beauty  and  comeli- 
ness derived  to  it  from  him,  who  is  the  first  and  original  Beau- 
ty. If  then  we  seriously  bethink  ourselves  of  this,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  the  prime  Object  of  our  love  lies  among 
the  invisible  things.  If  we  will  but  use  oa"*  thoughts,  we  must 
say  thus :  this,  1  say,  must  be  the  conclusion,  if  we  will  not 
profess  brutality,  and  renounce  our  humanity  ;  that  is,  deny 
that  we  are  human  and  reasonable  creatures. 

But  because  here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  "That  admit- 
ting there  be  so  great  excellency  and  glory  in  the  invisible 
sort  of  beings,  yet  we  are  to  love  where  we  are  concerned  ;  we 
are  to  place  our  love  among  tilings  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  upon  which  we  have  dependence;  but  how  little  can  we 
have  to  do  with  things  invisible,  and  out  of  our  sight }" 
Therefore  1  add, 

Tliirdly  :  We  are  a  great  deal  more  concerned  about  invisi- 
ble, than  visible  things.  They  are  of  much  more  importance 
to  us,  as  well  as  of  greater  excellency  considered  in  themselves. 
It  will  certainly  be  found  one  day,  that  faith,  holiness,  humili- 
tv,  meekness,  mortifiedness  to  this  world,  a  mastery  over  inso- 
lent and  brutish  passions,  tranquillity,  peace,  and  composure  of 
spirit,  those  great  ornaments  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
are  of  unspeakably  more  concernment,  than  all  the  things  of 
the  visible  world  besides.  These  are  of  greater  importance  to 
our  present  comfort,  and  to  our  future  and  eternal  well-being, 
than  whatsoever  our  senses  can  bring  to  our  notice.  But  the 
invisible  God  is  so  most  of  all,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  and 
above  all. 

And  what !  will  any  pretend,  that  they  have  no  concern  with 
God,  because  they  cannot  see  him  ?  no  concern  with  him,  "in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  in  whose  hand 
pur  breath  is,"  without  vvhom  we  cannot  move  a  hand  or  lift  a 
foot,  or  think  a  thought,  or  live  a  moment  ?  Have  we  no  con- 
cern with  him  ?  none  in  this  present  state  ?  Or  are  we  tlie  less 
concerned  with  God,  because  we  see  him  not  ?  May  we  not  be 
convinced,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  think,  that  it  is  some- 
what invisible,  which  our  life  and  being  depend  upon  ?  For  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  depending  beings.  We  do  know  and 
feel,  yea  our  own  thoughts  and  hearts  must  instruct  us  in  this, 
that  we  are  not  self-subsistent.  We  have  not  in  our  own 
,  hands  the  measure  of  our  time,  nor  the  command  of  our  own 
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concernments.  We  find  ourselves  controled  and  over-ruled 
in  many  things  every  day.  There  are  many  thousands  of  things 
that  we  would  have  otherwise,  if  we  could  tell  how.  There  is 
something  invisible  to  which  we  owe  our  breath,  and  that  hath 
dominion  over  us,  whether  we  mind  it  or  not.  And  have  we 
no  concern  with  that  Being,  whicii  iiath  such  immediate  power 
over  our  lives,  and  all  our  comforts,  in  this  present  state  and 
world  ?  But  vvliat  talk  we  of  measuring  our  concernments  by 
this  present  state?  Have  not  our  own  souls  a  secret  conscious- 
ness in  them,  that  they  are  made  for  eternity  ?  for  a  world 
where  they  are  to  be  perpetual  inhabitants,  after  a  little  short 
time  is  over  ?  And  have  we  not  therefore  now  in  this  life,  most 
to  do  with  invisible  things,  especially  with  the  great  invisible 
Lord,  both  of  the  visible  and  invisible  creation  ? 

We  should  soon  know  ourselves  to  be  most  concerned  with 
l^•hat  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  witli  God,  if  we  would  but 
understand  the  state  of  our  case.  We  know  ourselves  to  be 
creatures.  We  did  not  come  into  this  world  of  our  own  choice, 
or  by  our  own  contrivance.  We  made  not  ourselves,  neither 
was  it  the  object  of  our  choice,  whether  we  would  be  of  this  or 
that  rank  or  order  of  creatures  ;  but  were  put  into  tliat  rank  of 
beings  wherein  we  are,  by  a  superior  and  higher  hand.  Yea  con- 
sidering what  sort  of  being  it  is  we  have,  and  what  a  nature  the 
great  Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature  hath  furnished  us  with,  it 
is  easy  for  us  by  a  little  refiectionto  come  to  this  knowledge,  that 
we  are  not  what  he  made  us  ;  that  we  are  fallen  creatures  as  well 
as  reasonable  ones;  that  we  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
him  that  made  us;  that  we  are  absolutely  at  his  mercy;  that  there 
is  such  a  darkness  and  blindness  upon  our  minds  and  understand- 
ings, and  such  a  stupidity  and  death  possessing  our  very  souls, 
that  can  never  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  first  formation 
of  such  a  creature  by  the  hands  of  God.  Lastly,  we  may  find, 
that  we  are  become  impure  and  corrupt  ;  that  there  are  per- 
verse sinful  inclinations  and  affections,  which  we  ourselves  can- 
not but  disapprove  of,  and  disallow  upon  reflection  :  and  that 
hereby  we  are  under  a  very  egregious  guilt,  and  so  subject  to 
wrath  and  eternal  punishment.  If  we  would  but  allow  our- 
selves to  consider  this  as  our  state,  we  should  soon  know  that 
we  have  more  to  do  with  the  invisible  God,  than  with  all  the 
world  of  visible  things.  Yea  further,  how  amiable  would  he 
appear  in  our  eyes,  if  we  did  but  understand  ourselves  !  if  we 
would  but  take  notice  what  dark,  blind  creatures  we  are,  hovr 
would  it  recommend  him  to  us,  who  is  represented  as  the  light 
of  our  eyes,  and  the  life  of  our  hearts  !  In  a  word,  if  we  would 
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but  consider  what  deformed  creatures  we  are,  how  impure,  and 
alluding  to  the  expression  in  Job,*  so  plunged  in  the  ditch, 
that  our  own  clothes  might  abhor  us,  Oh  how  delectable  would 
the  thoughts  of  him  be  !  how  lovely  would  he  be  iii  our  eyes 
that  brings  such  overtures  of  purification  to  us  !  1  will  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  )our  fil- 
thiness  ;  and  froni  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.f  And  he 
that  offers  this,  will  certainly  effect  it  in  all  those,  who  are  de- 
signed for  a  blessed  commerce  with  him  for  ever,  in  order  to 
make  them  perfect  in  his  own  comeliness. 

Then  again,  if  we  consider  how  liable  we  are  to  his  wrath, 
how  fast  bound  with  the  cords  of  our  own  guilt,  how  amiable 
would  tbat  notion  and  name  of  God  be  to  us,  which  was  pro- 
claimed to  Moses,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  trutb, 
keepino:  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression 
and  sin''."t  But  we  measure  things  by  the  sight  of  our  own  eye, 
because  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
the  true  state  of  our  own  case.  Whereas  if  we  did  but^  consi- 
der the  matter,  and  give  ourselves  leave  to  think  and  inquire, 
we  should  know  there  are  things  which  concern  us  unspeakably 
more,  that  are  out  of  sight,  than  what  come  under  our  view 
day*by  day  ;  and  that  especially  we  are  most  concerned  with 
him  who  is  least  in  our  sight,  and  most  remote  from  the  view 
of  our  external  eye.     And  then  add  to  all  this, 

Fourthly  :  That  invisible  things  are  a  great  deal  more  capa- 
ble of  being  intimate  to  us,  or  we  may  be  infinitely  more  con- 
versant with  them,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  with  things 
that  are  seen.  We  love  a  friend  whom  we  have  often  seen  ; 
and  it  may  be,  the  oftener  we  have  seen  him  the  more  we  love 
him.  But  we  cannot  be  with  this  friend  always.  The  dearest 
friends  must  part.  We  cannot  have  him  perpetually  in  our 
bosom  to  converse  with  in  a  friendly  manner,  A  great  many 
things  must  concur  to  the  entertainment  ofour  friends  with  de- 
light, and  to  converse  with  them  with  pleasure.  For  instance, 
they  must  be  in  a  pleasant  humour,  and  at  leisure  for  converse. 
We  many  times  wait  for  visits,  and  they  are  not  given  ;  or  we 
design  them,  but  are  disappointed.  Messengers  may  be  sent 
to  this  or  that  place,  one  after  another ;  and  yet  two  friends, 
that  would  converse,  cannot  be  brought  together.  Besides, 
when  we  are  conversing  with  such  lower  objects  of  our  love, 
we  must  make  use  of  speech,  and  are  fain  to  employ  words, 
those  necessary  but  imperfect  instruments,  or  media  of  con- 
versation.    But  we  cannot  convey  by  words  our  full  and  clear 

*  Job  9.  31.     t  Ezek.  36.  35.     |  Exod.  34.  6.  7. 
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apprehensions  to  others,  so  as  to  let  them  know  all  that  we 
wouhl  have  them  know.  And  most  of  the  controversies  in  the 
world,  about  matters  of  opinion  in  religion,  do  arise  from  hence, 
that  men  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  one  another.  I 
cannot  tell  how  to  make  another  master  of  my  tlioughts,  but 
one  way  or  other  the  notion  will  be  misrepresented,  and  so  not 
lie  so  distinctly  clear  in  another's  mind,  as  it  doth  in  his  that 
would  propagate  it.  But  if  we  could  this  way  infuse  into  them 
a  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  what  we  ourselves  do  intend,  yet 
we  cannot  thereby  infuse  a  living  sense,  nor  convey  the  affec- 
tions that  are  in  our  own  bosoms  to  another  by  wcrds. 

But  how  intimately  conversant  may  we  be  with  the  invisible 
God,  and  that  blessed  Spirit  that  understands  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  sighs  and  groans,  and  the  living  sense  thereof 
that  is  unutterable.  God  can  also  be  conversant  with  us 
whithersoever  we  go,  wheresoever  we  are,  so  that  as  soon  as 
we  are  minded  to  retire,  we  find  him  with  us.  As  soon  as  we 
retire  into  ourselves  with  a  design  to  converse  inwardly  with 
the  living  God,  he  is  immediately  present  with  us,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  converse  with  him  as  with  our  own  thoughts.  As  soon 
as  we  think,  so  soon  are  we  with  God,  and  as  soon  is  he  with 
us.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  find  him.  We  look  unto  him 
and  are  lightened.  Thus  with  a  cast  of  the  eye  the  soul  is  fil- 
led ;  it  finds  itself  replenished  with  a  divine  and  vital  light,  that 
diffuseth  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasant  influences  and  sa- 
vours through  the  soul. 

•  Surely  then,  what  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  the  blessed 
God,  is  most  fit  for  our  converse  :  an  omnipresent  God,  who 
is  every  where  present  with  us  in  the  very  first  instant :  so  that 
there  are  no  bodies,  or  other  circumscribing  circumstances  to 
withhold  and  divert  that  comlnerce  between  him  and  us  ;  but 
he  Is  with  us  In  our  walking  In  the  way.  In  our  sitting  down  m 
our  houses,  in  our  lying  down  in  our  beds,  in  any  wilderness, 
in  any  den  or  desert.  Certainly  it  can  be  no  way  unfit,  that  he 
should  be  chosen  for  our  converse,  and  for  the  great  Object  of 
our  love,  though  we  cannot  see  him.  Our  not  being  able  to 
see  him  detracts  nothing  from  the  reasonal;lenes3  of  placing  our 
love  there,  upon  all  these  accounts.  Therefore  the  pretence 
for  our  not  loving  God  because  he  Is  invisible,  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient, and  carries  nothing  in  it  that  a  valid  excuse  should 
have  to  make  it  so.  I  should  now  proceed  to  shew  the  intoler- 
able absurdities  of  not  loving  God  because  he  is  invisible;  but 
the  lime  doth  not  give  me  leave  to  speak  to  them. 
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TTAVING  in  the  three  last  discourses  shewn  the  invalidity 
■*^  of  the  excuse  for  not  loving  God^  drawn  from  his  invisi- 
bility, we  now  proceed  in  the 

2.  Place,  to  evince  more  fully  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  this  duty,  and  to  slicvv  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  this  ex- 
cuse, that  is,  of  pleading  that  we  do  not  love  God,  only  because 
we  cannot  see  him.f     For 

(1.)  It  would  infer,  that  we  are  to  be  affected  or  moved  with 
no  invisible  thing  wiiatsoever ;  or  that  nothing  but  what  can 
strike  our  senses,  ought  to  touch  our  hearts.  For  if  this  be  a 
good  reason  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not  love  God  because 
we  cannot  see  him,  wheresoever  the  case  is  alike,  the  reason 
will  be  so  too ;  and  so  we  are  to  be  moved  by  nothing  at  all, 
but  what  is  to  be  seen.  No  threatening  danger  tlien  is  to  be 
feared  or  provided  against,  and  no  distant  good  to  be  cared  for; 
and  so  our  greatest  concernments  that  should  urge  us  more 
than  all  others,  must  be  quite  thrown  aside.  Our  business  for 
eternity  and  another  world,  the  apprehensions  of  which,  men 
cannot  quite  abolish  out  of  their  minds,  must  all  stand  still ; 
and  we  live  at  such  a  rate  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  give  a 
tolerable  account  what  he  liveth  for,  or  what  his  business  in 
this  world  is.     For  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  for  what  pur- 

*  Preached  October  11,  1646.      f  See  Sermon  V.  p.  47. 
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pose  such  a  creature  as  man  Is,  should  be  here  in    this  world 
turrushed  with  so  much  higher  and  nobler   faculties    thnn   the 
brute  beasts,  and  yet  to  do  no  other   business    but   what   thev 
might  do  as  well  as  we.  ^ 

(2.)  h  would  hence  be  consequent,  that  the  blessed  God 
would  be  everlastingly  excluded  our  love,  or  that  he  could 
never  be  loved  by  his  reasonable  Intelligent  creature,  for  an 
eternal  reason ;  becaiisc  he  can  never  be  seen,  as  we  see  our 
brotiier  with  eyes  of  flesh.  None  of  us  in  this  sense  can  ever 
behold  God;  and  if  this  reason  be  conclusive,  to  all  eternity 
he  must  be  excluded  our  love.  And  so  it  .nay  be  alHrmed  even 
of  Hs  reasonable  creatures,  "None  do  love  him,  nor  ever 
shall.       And  agam, 

_  (3.)  According  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  God  would  lose 
his  interest  m  our  love  bv  the  excellency  of  his  nature  And 
how  monstrously  absurd  is  it,  that  by  •  ow  much  the  more  ex- 
cellent an  object  is,  so  much  the  less  it  should  be  loved  '  For 
It  is  owing  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  being,  that  God 
cannot  be  seen.  And  is  it  not  a  horrid  consequence,  that  be- 
cause he  IS  so  excellent  as  he  Is,  therefore  he  Is'  not  to  be  loved  ? 
iMothmg  IS  more  manifest,  than  that  by  how  much  the  more 
excellent  any  thing  is,  so  much  the  more  it  is  remote  from  our 
sight.  And  shall  this  be  admitted  as  a  principle,  that  by  how 
T  cf  h"A°'T  ^-^^^^^^^"t  ^"y  tJi5ng  is,  the  less  it  shall  be  lov- 
ed r  bhall  God  lose  his  interest  in  our  love,  merely  because  he 
js  so  excellent  and  perfoct  as  he  is  ?  or  shall  he  for  this  reason 
be  less  loved  than  visible  objects  are  ?  Again, 

(4.)  All  commerce  would  hereupon  cease, 'or  rather  never 
be,  between  the  blessed  God  and  his  Intelligent  creature,  at 
least  a  1  intellectual  commerce  suitable  to  such  a  creature. 
l<or  it  this  were  a  good  reason,  He  is  not  to  be  seen,  therefore 
he  is  not  to  be  loved,  it  would  also  follow,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  feared  or  obeyed.  All  which  would  infer,  that  God 
hath  made  an  intelligent  being  with  whom  he  can  converse  no 
way  suitable  to  its  nature,  than  which*  nothing  can  be  thoutrht 
more  absurd.     Further,  "^ 

(5.)  All  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  quite  taken  away,  or  all  apprehensions  of  them,  from 
among  men  For  the  rectitude  or  irrectitude  of  actions  Is  not 
to  be  judged  of,  nor  discerned  by  the  sight  of  our  eye  We 
cannot  by  this  means  alone,  tell  whether  this  or  that  thimr  be 
right  or  wrong  ^  And  this  by  consequence  would  necessarily 
render  mankind  incapalde  of  being  governed  by  laws  ;  becauv^e 
the  reason  why  a  law  should  oblige,  doth  not  fall  under  any 
man  s  sight.     The  decency  and  titness  of  a  thing  the  eye  does 
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not  reach ;  for  to  discern  this  is  the  business  of  the  mind. 
And  so  it  would  be  left  altogethe;-  impossible  for  any  one  to 
assign  a  reason,  why  it  should  be  more  congruous  to  equity 
and  justice  for  one  to  embrace  his  friend,  than  to  murder  him  ; 
why^  man  should  relieve  the  poor  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
rather  than  o[)press  them  ;  or  why  a  man  should  not  as  well, 
and  with  as  great  reason  and  equity,  affront  a  ruler,  as  obey 
him  and  be  subject  to  his  authority  ?  So  that  in  short  you  take 
away  the  foundation  of  converse  with  man,  at  the  same  time 
yci:  take  away  the  foundation  of  religious  converse  with  God 
and  invisible  things.  By  this  kind  of  argument  you  not  only 
overturn  tjie  practice  of  godliness  and  piety,  which  is  a  great 
part  of  that  love  to  God  we  ought  to  be  exercised  in,  but  you 
do  as  eiTi-Ctually  by  the  same  means  destroy  all  civil  commerce 
between  man  and  man,  howsoever  related ;  and  leave  no  foun- 
dation for  human  society,  considering  the  members  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  governors  or  rulers,  and  to  one  nnoilicr.     And 

(6.)  It  would  hence  follow,  that  the  original  constitution  of 
man's  nature  was  made  up  of  inconsistencies;  nothing  else  but 
a  piece  of  self-contradiction.  That  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  a  thing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  inipossible.  It  is  neces- 
sary by  the  constitution  of  tlie  human  nature  tiiat  man  do  love 
a  known  good,  and  tlierefore  most  of  all  the  Supreme  Good, 
which  may  be  certainly  known  to  be  what  it  is,  the  absolutely 
best,  the  highest  and  most  excellent  Good,  as  hath  been  already 
-shewn  ;  and  yet  by  this  argument  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this.  So  absurd  is  tiii^  maxim  or  pretence,  that  we  are  not  to 
be  affected  with  invisible  things,  and  are  under  no  obligation 
to  love  God,  because  we  see  him  not  !     In  the  last  place, 

(7.)  It  would  also  be  consequent  from  hence,  that  man  must 
be  a  creature  from  the  very  first,  made  only  to  be  miserable. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  sense  should  ever  aftbrd  him  relief  a- 
gahist  internal  evi's,  or  ever  supply  him  with  suitable  and  sa- 
tisfying good.  How  then  can  he  be  otherwise  than  miserable? 

Sense  cannot  afford  him  relief  against  internal  evils,  and  no 
man  can  exempt  himself  from  them,  nor  give  himself  any  se- 
curity that  he  shall  never  be  invaded  by  such.  Let  there  be 
never  so  great  a  calm,  and  according  to  his  present  apprehen- 
sion let  all  things  be  never  so  well  now;  yet  no  man  can  assure 
himself,  that  he  shall  never  meet  with  any  inward  pangs  ;  th%t 
he  shall  never  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  terrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty besetting  and  overwhelming  his  soul,  even  ready  to  cut 
liim  off.  These  things  have  invaded  as  fortified  breasts  as  any  our 
age  can  aftbrd)  and  no  man  knows  when  he  is  secure  from  them. 
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And  suppose  they  do  Invade  a  man,  and  conseicnce  molested 
by  known  and  often  repeated  wickedness  does  at  length  awake, 
and  grow  furious;  pray  where  sliall  relief  be  had?  Will  the 
things  of  sense  afford  it  ?  Will  they  ease  sucli  pangs,  or  work 
off  agonies  of  this  nature?  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  for  a  man 
to  feast  himself  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  witli  that  which 
pleases  the  eye,  would  be  as  impertinent  as  music  to  a  broken 
leg,  or  fine  elotiies  for  the  cure  of  a  fever  or  an  ulcerous  body. 

Nor  can  sense  be  the  inlet  to  a  man  of  any  suitable  or  satis- 
fying good.  Let  experience  witness.  To  those  who  have 
all  sensible  enjoyments  to  the  full,  I  would  say,  "Are  you  hap- 
py ?  Can  you  pretend  to  want  any  thing  that  sense  can  pos- 
sibly supply  you  with  to  give  pleasure  to  your  spirits  ?  Have 
you  not  what  you  would  have  ?  and  yet  can  you  say,  All  is  full 
and  well  ?  "  Undoubtedly  what  was  the  wise  man's  experi- 
ence, would  be  every  man's  that  were  at  leisure  to  consider 
the  case  ;  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled 
with  hearing.  Eccles:  1.  8.  Sense,  let  it  be  gratified  never  so 
much,  will  still  live  unsatisfied,  will  be  always  craving  and  never 
contented.  And  therefore  by  this  supposition  it  must  needs  be 
consequent,  that  man  could  be  created  for  no  other  state,  than 
a  state  of  misery.  But  how  absurd  were  it  to  suppose,  that 
the  God  of  all  goodness  had  made  a  creature,  whom  it  should 
be  impossible,  even  tu  himself,  to  make  haj^py  !  (for  it  is  im- 
possible to  his  nature  ever  to  make  himself  visible  to  an  eye  of 
flesh)  and  that  it  should  be  only  possible  to  terrify  and  torment 
his  creature,  but  not  to  satisfy  it  and  do  it  good!  All  these 
things  do  plainly  evince  that  this  excuse,  to  wit,  we  cannot  love 
God,  because  we  see  him  not,  is  not  only  insufficient,  but 
also  most  absurd.  Then,  say  we,  it  ought  not  tobe  admitted  as 
an  excuse  at  all,  and  men  are  still  under  an  indispensable  obli- 
gation to  the  love  of  God  notwithstanding. 

But  here  it  may  possibly  be  suggested  to  the  thoughts  of 
some,  ''  xVdmIt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  love  God,  although  we  cannot 
see  him.  We  acknowledge  that  liis  invisibility  renders  it  not 
impossible  nor  unreasonable  to  love  hirn  ;  and  therefore  we  see 
the  excuse  is  insufficient,  and  that  many  inconvenieneies  and 
absurdities  would  ensue  upon  making  it.  But  though  it  will 
be  no  entire  excuse,  yet  it  will  sure  be  a  great  alleviation.  And 
methinks  the  love  of  God  in  this  world  sliould  not  be  so  strictly 
urged  ;  or  though  we  should  not  live  in  tlie  exercise  of  this 
duty,  it  should  not  be  represented  as  so  very  great  a  crime." 
Therefore  in  answer  to  this  we  are  to  evince  to  you  according  to 
what  was  proposed:* 
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II.  The  greatne/s  and  lieinousness  of  the  sin  of  not  lov- 
ing God,  notwithstanding  this  excuse  that  we  do  not  see 
him  :  that  it  not  only  leaves  it  a  sin  still,  but  a  most  horrid 
one.  And  this  will  appear  if  we  consider  sundry  things  that  I 
have  to  mention  to  you,  which  will  shew  it  to  be  injurious  to 
ourselves  and  others,  but  chiefly  to  the  blessed  God  himself, 
the  great  Author  of  our  being. 

1.  It  cannot  but  be  a  most  horrid  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
most  injurious  distortion  of  our  natural  faculties.  And  therein 
it  is  injurious  even  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  nature,  and  to  God 
the  great  Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature,  at  once.  For  what 
do  we  think  he  has  given  us  such  faculties  for,  as  we  find  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  enriched  with  ?  Why  hath  he  given  us  a 
mind,  originally  capable  of  knowing  him,  and  that  could  once 
retain  God  in  his  knowledge  ;  or  a  will  that  could  then  em- 
brace him  by  love  ?  It  must  needs  be  a  very  injurious  perver- 
sion of  our  own  faculties,  to  withhold  and  divert  them  from  tlie 
prime,  the  best  and  highest  use,  whereof  they  were  originally 
capable.  And  it  is  a  very  unaccountable  thing  that  it  should 
be  thus,  that  man  should  have  a  power  given  him,  originally 
ordained  by  the  very  designation  of  the  God  of  nature  (o  such 
and  such  purposes,  and  that  it  should  never  be  applied  there- 
unto. Not  to  love  God  is  to  set  those  faculties  one  against  the 
other,  and  both  of  them  against  him. 

■I.  It  is  a  most  vile  debasing  of  ourselves,  and  a  sordid  depres- 
sion of  our  own  souls.  By  love  we  most  strictly  join  ourselves 
to  that  which  is  the  oI:)ject  of  our  love,  and  enter  into  the 
closest  and  most  inward  union  with  it.  And  what  is  it  that  we 
love,  while  we  love  not  God  ?  Are  not  the  things  which  our 
love  terminates  upon,  such  as  we  should  even  be  ashamed  to^ 
think  of  separately  and  apart  from  him  ?  What  is  there  that 
is  not  base,  when  severed  from  God,  or  if  we  do  not  eye  and 
consider  him  in  it  ?  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  creature  what- 
soever, not  even  of  the  best  and  most  noble,  but  as  of  a  most 
horrid  idol,  if  made  the  terminative  object  of  our  love,  taken 
apart  from  God,  and  not  considered  or  regarded  in  subordina- 
tion to  tiim  who  is  supreme.  And  as  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
a  man,  there  is  nothing  that  so  defiles  it,  that  renders  it  so  im- 
pure as  spiritual  idolatry  does.  A  vile  and  filthy  thing,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  should  be  alienated  from  God,  and  |)rostituted 
to  an  idol  !  For  we  make  any  thing  so,  that  we  make  tlie  su- 
preme object  of  our  love.  And  so  in  clfect  we  ^oin  ourselves  to 
vanity,  as  idols  are  wont  to  be  called ;  to  th.at  which  is  not 
only  vain,  but  by  this  means  made  odious  and  loathsome. 

And  how  deep  a  resentment  should  this  be  to  us,  that  so  ex- 
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cellent  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  man,  God's  own  oflfsprin^,  should 
suffer  so  vile  a  dejection  !  that  itsht)u]d  he  depressed  and  de- 
based unto  sueli  meanness  as  to  join  itself  to  vanity  and  dirt, 
when  it  miiiht  be  united  with  the  Ciod  of  glory,  with  the  ful- 
ness and  exeelleney  of  the  J)eity  ;  yea,  and  when  it  is  apparent, 
that  by  the  original  designation  of  that  nature  he  hath  given  us, 
we  were  at  first  made  capable  thereof !  For  how  came  we  by 
that  love  which  we  find  in  our  nature  ?  We  plainly  see  we 
can  love  somewhere  ?  While  we  love  not  God  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  that  we  do  love  ;  yea  and  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible to  our  nature,  not  to  love  something  or  other.  And 
hath  he  "  planted  a  vineyard  and  shall  he  not  eat  of  the 
fruit  thereof  ?"  I  Cor.  '.).  7-  He  hatli  planted  that  love  in  our 
natures  which  we  have  made  vile,  by  alienating  it  from  him, 
and  which  may  yet  be  made  a  sacred  thing  by  being  sanctified 
and  turned  upon  God  again.  For  it  is  the  object  and  a  suita- 
bleness thereunto,  wherein  consists  the  sanctification  of  the  af- 
fections.    And  again, 

3.  Not  to  love  God  is  a  most  merciless  self-destruction.  It 
is  a  divulsion  of  ourselves  from  him  who  is  our  life.  It  is  to 
rend  our  souls  from  the  Supreme  Good,  and  so  abandon  our- 
selves by  our  own  choice  unto  misery.  How  infamous  among 
men  is  the  name  of  ^  felo  de  se,  one  that  hath  done  violence 
to  his  own  life,  and  perisheth  by  his  own  hands!  Though  the 
nature  of  the  thing  doth  exempt  him  from  personal  punishment 
in  this  world  ;  yet  you  know  that  human  laws  do  very  severely 
animadvert  upon,  and  punish  the  crime  as  far  as  the  matter 
can  admit.  Juries  are  impanelled,  a  strict  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  nature  of  the  case.  "  What  did  he  do  it  voluntarily? 
was  he  compos  sni  ?  did  he  understand  himself  when  he  did 
it?"  And  if  this  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  his  goods  are  con- 
fiscated, and  his  memory  branded  with  all  the  infamy  that  can 
be  devised.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  it.  For 
the  wrong  that  is  done  docs  not  terminate  upon  himself,  or  hi^ 
own  relatives  ;  but  the  prince  is  wronged,  being  robbed  of  a 
subject ;  and  the  community  is  wronged  also,  being  de- 
prived of  one  that  otherwise  might  have  been  a  useful  mem- 
ber. 

No  man,  as  I  remember  Cicero  somewhere  speaks,  Nemo 
sibi  nascitnr,  is  horn  for  himself.  Many  claim  a  part  in  us 
besides  ourselves,  to  wit,  our  prince,  our  country,  and  our 
friends.  And  when  one  destroys  himself,  many  are  injured  by 
that  self-destruction.  And  though  some  heathens  have  spoken 
of  self-destruction  as  a  very  noble  and  generous  act,  yet  Plato 
who  had  more  light  (speaking,  as  I  remember,  to  this  very 
case)  says,  "  We  are  here  in  the  body  like  soldiers  in  a  garri- 
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son,  who  are  not  to  stir  out  without  the  general's  order  and  di- 
rection ;  no  more  may  any  one  dare  to  go  out  of  the  body,  till 
the  creat  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  hath  placed  him  there,  gives 
him  leave,  or  a  call."  And  lie  appeals  to  men  themselves. 
<'Ifyou"  (saith  he)  "  had  a  slave  that  should  kill  hitDself, 
would  you  not  say  he  had  wronged  you,  as  well  as  himself,  who 
had  an  interest  in  him  and  his  service  ?"  And  wiiat  !  do  we 
think  all  this  while  that  God's  dominion  is  less  over  our  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  being  ?  over  these  souls  of  ours  that  are  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  in  his  love  and  praise  eternally  ?  And  is 
not  this  injurious  to  him,  that  men,  who  are  naturally  capable 
of  all  this,  should  yet  throw  themselves  oft'from  God,  anr  -jast 
themselves  among  a  crew  of  damned  spirits,  whose  bus,  i-ss 
will  be  always  to  curse  their  Maker  ?  Is  not  this,  I  say,  an  hi-, 
jury  to  the  blessed  God  himself,  who  is  tlie  Author  of  that  be- 
ing and  capacity  to  serve  him,  which  we  find  ourselves  posses- 
sed of?  Moreover, 

4.  By  not  loving  God  we  render  ourselves  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  doing  him  any  faithful  service,  upon  which  our  great 
comfort  and  advantage,  and  his  honour  and  glory  do  at  once 
depend.  For  God  is  glorified  only  by  our  voluntary  action  and 
devotedness  to  hijn.  And  is  it  not  also  more  pleasant  to  serve 
God  cheerfully  than  otherwise  ?  but  can  we  do  that  without 
loving  him  ?  And  doth  it  not  cast  a  most  intolerable  calumny 
upon  him,  that  we  should  serve  such  a  master  unpleasantly, 
and  with  uncheerfu!  service  ?  Further, 

5.  We  should,  in  breaking  of  this  one  law  of  love  to  God, 
break  all.  It  is  a  breach  of  all  the  law  at  once,  and  so  makes 
us  incapable  of  doing  God  any  service  at  all.  For  we  can  never 
serve  him  while  we  obey  him  not,  and  we  can  never  obey  him 
without  love.  We  find  that  the  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  it. 
Therefore  we  break  the  whole  law  of  love  to  God  in  epitome, 
when  we  do  not  love  him.  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  and  compre- 
hended in  the  one  word  Love.  And  though  it  is  plain  that 
the  Apostle  when  lie  says  (Rom.  13.  8.  10.)  "  Love  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law,"  speaks  there  with  a  more  direct  reference  to 
love  to  men,  or  one  another ;  yet  it  is  plain  too  that  both 
branches  may  be  reduced  to  one  ;  for  no  man  loves  his  brother 
or  neighbour  truly,  if  he  do  not  love  him  for  God's  sake,  and 
upon  his  account.  That  great  law  against  murder  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (<J.  (J  )  is  founded  upon  this  reason,  "  For  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man;"  so  that  it  is  God  who  is  principally 
struck  at,  when  one  man  murders  another.  Thus  our  Saviour 
made  the  summary  of  the  law  twofold,  when  he  said,  (to  the 
lawyer,  who  had  asked  him,    which  was  the  great  command- 
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mcnt,)  ''Tlinii  shak  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
licart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy 
reighhour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  aji 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  Matt.  22.  37 — 10. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  therefore  centers  in  this  one  thing, 
love  to  God.  This  is  the  radical  principle  whence  all  is  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  every  command  doth  bind  us  with  this  reduj)lication, 
*'  Do  this  and  love  God,  and  do  that  as  a  lover  of  (iod,"  other- 
wise what  we  do  is  no  more  the  same  thing  which  the  law  en- 
joins, than  the  carcass  of  a  man  is  the  man.  That  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  duty  is  wanting,  and  that  is  love.  What  signify, 
think  you,  those  prayers  to  God,  which  are  put  up  hy  one  that 
does  not  love  him  ?  or  of  what  avail  is  any  other  act  of  worship 
that  is  performed  by  such  a  one  ?  And  if  we  do  any  part  of  our 
duty  whic!)  respects  man,  and  that  duty  be  not  animated  by  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  that  one  man  can  have  to  another  in  this 
case  is  nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  friendly  intercourse  among 
rebels,  that  have  cut  oflf  themselves  from  their  supreme  Ruler; 
and  take  no  more  notice  of  his  interest  which  he  hath  in  com- 
mon in  them,  but  as  they  are  confederated,  and  join  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  Love  among  men,  why  do  we  talk  of 
that  ?  To  love  such  men  as  have  quite  cut  off  themselves  from 
God,  as  well  as  we  ourselves  have  done,  is  only  such  a  love  as 
is  among  rebels,  that  treat  one  another  kindly  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.     To  proceed, 

6.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  most  merciful  indulgent  law,  en- 
joining us  a  duty  most  agreeable  to  our  own  necessities,  and 
the  least  toilsome  and  expensive  of  all  others.  How  intolera- 
ble then  is  it  to  affront  God,  and  even  to  do  it  with  no  pretence 
of  advantage  to  ourselves,  but  greatly  to  our  own  disadvan- 
tage and  loss  !  How  merciful  is  the  law  of  love  !  how  direct  a 
provision  is  there  made  in  it  for  the  necessity  of  man  !  Pray 
what  shall  we  do,  nay  what  can  we  do  with  ourselves,  if  we 
place  not  our  love  upon  God  r  It  may  be  we  do  not  find 
our  present  need  of  him,  as  long  as  we  find  objects  of  sense 
courting  and  flattering  us  in  our  way ;  but  do  not  we  know  that 
this  world  must  break  up,  and  this  frame  of  earth  and  flesh  ia 
which  we  dwell,  dissolve!  What  then  will  become  of  him  at 
last  that  will  be  found  to  have  been  no  lover  of  God?  How 
dreadful  a  thing  is  it  for  a  soul  to  be  stripped  naked  and  to  have 
nothing  to  enjoy!  It  cannot  enjoy  God,  because  it  never  loved 
him.     For  sure,  what  we  love  not,  we  can  never  enjoy. 

Therefore  it  was  a  most  merciful  law  that  said  unto  us, 
^  Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  strength."     It  is  a  law  teaching  us  to  be 
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liappy,  and  to  solace  ourselves  in  the  rich  plenitude  of  divine 
goodness.  Our  necessity  doth  at  once  urge  us,  and  the  divine 
goodness  invite  us  litre  to  ])lace  our  love,  'i  ins  is  the  true  so- 
lution of  Plato's  riddle,  "  That  iiovc  is  the  daughter  of  Pluto 
and  Penia."  For  it  plainly  appears  that  the  rich  plenty  of  di- 
vine goodness,  and  the  poverty  and  indigence  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture that  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of  itself^  are  the  true  parents 
of  love. 

This  is  a  thing  also  tliat  wJil  cost  us  nothing.  To  love  God 
therefore  is  the  most  unexceptionable  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
what  we  are  capable  of  in  the  worst  external  circumstances.  If 
a  man  be  never  so  poor  he  may  yet  love  God.  If  he  be  sick 
and  infirm,  if  he  be  never  so  mean,  if  he  have  no  estate,  no  in- 
terest, or  be  never  so  little  in  repute,  he  is  yet  capable  of  loving 
God.  Tliis  he  can  do  any  where,  in  any  place,  in  any  desert, 
or  cave,  or  upon  the  most  afflictive  bed  of  languishing.  There 
is  no  pretence  against  loving  God,  let  a  man's  case  be  what  it 
will,  or  supposed  to  be.  It  is  therefore  a  most  intolerable 
thing  to  offend  against  a  law  that  provides  so  directly  for  our  hap- 
piness and  most  urgent  necessities.  It  is  such  a  law,  an  obedi- 
ence to  which  will  cost  us  nothing,  neither  can  there  be  the 
least  pretence  of  gaining  any  thing  by  the  neglect  of  it.  T  he  sin 
is  therefore  the  more  horrid:  and  foul  and  shameful  it  is  to  dis- 
obey in  a  case  wherein  we  have  nothing  to  say  for  ourselves. 
And  again, 

7.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  our  own  light,  and  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  mankind.  For  this  is  no  disputable  thing, 
vvhether  we  are  to  love  God  yea  or  no.  There  are  many  things 
in  religion,  and  many  things  more  that  are  affixed  to  it,  that 
make  much  matter  of  disputation,  and  great  ventilating  of  ar- 
guments, there  is  pro  and  con,  this  way  and  that;  but  pray  who 
can  tell  how  to  form  an  argument  against  the  love  of  God  ?  To 
deny  this  is  to  affront  our  own  light,  and  that  of  the  world  in 
common ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  will  profess  himself  to  be  no 
lover  of  God.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  one  that  would  pro- 
fess enmity  to  him'?  And  the  soul  of  man  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent in  this  case.  It  must  either  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  must 
either  love  or  hate.  God  is  not  inditFcrent,  or  a  mere  nothing 
to  us,  and  how  should  we  be  affected  to  him,  if  not  by  love) 
And  we  further  add, 

8.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  wickedness  to  the  Parent  of  that 
bemg  which  we  are  each  of  us  furnished  with,  to  disaffect  our 
own  Origmal.  That  men  should  disaffect  him  from  whom  they 
immediately  sprang,  and  whose  image  they  expressly  bear,  is, 
I  say,  a  most  unnatural  crime.     Suppose  there  were  a  son  to  be 
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found  that  never  could  love  his  father,  and  always  hated  jtlie 
womb  that  bare  him  ;  what  a  strant^e  prodii^y  in  nature  would 
he  be  thought  !  Hut  is  not  this  iuliiiitcly  more  pro(liii:ious  to 
disaflFect  the  entire  and  supreme  Aufliorof  our  own  life  and  1)C- 
ing,  of  which  parents  are  but  partial,  or  at  most  but  subordi- 
nate authors.     And  in  the 

9.  And  last  place,  not  to  add  more,  it  is  blasphemy  against 
the  divine  goodness.  It  is  a  practical  bhisphcmy.  It  is  the 
most  emphatical  way  of  denying  God.  For  as  the  man  that 
does  not  believe  him,  denieth  his  trutli  and  makes  him  a  liar, 
so  by  manifest  parrty,  he  that  doth  not  love  him  denieth  his 
goodness,  a  great  deal  more  significantly  than  can  be  done  by 
words.  For  men  many  times  earnestly  speak  what  is  not  their 
settled  judgment,  and  what  they  are  afterwards  ready  to  retract. 
But  how  horrid  a  thing  is  this,  that  a  man  by  a  continued  course 
and  series  of  practice  should  discover  this  to  be  the  fixed  sense 
of  his  soul,  that  God  is  not  worthy  of  his  love  !  that  a  race  of 
reasonable  creatures  should  bear  their  joint  testimony  against 
the  great  and  blessed  God,  the  common  Author  and  Cause  of 
all  being,  that  he  is  not  worthy  the  love  of  any  of  them  !  For 
we  practically  say  so  while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 
What  do  we  talk  of  words  in  this  case,  when  deeds  and  our 
constant  practice  do  more  significantly  and  directly  speak? 
and  what  doth  the  course  of  a  man  speak,  who  loves  not  God, 
but  this,  that  he  is  not  to  be  loved  ?  Therefore  sure,  not  to  love 
God,  though  we  see  him  not,  is  not  only  a  sin,  but  a  most  mon- 
strous and  horrid  one. 

We  should  go  on  to  make  some  practical  inferences  from  all 
that  has  been  said  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  we  might 
thereby  the  more  closely  apply  all;  but  of  this  hereafter. 
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SERMON  IX, 


* 


TN  S|>t'a1ili>g  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject  we  have  largely 
insisted  in  shewing  you,  that  our  not  seeing  God  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  our  not  loving  liini.  We  have  shewn  particularly, 
that  it  is  insufficient,  and  also  very  absurd  to  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  sinful  omission,  but  a  most 
horrid  wickedness,  not  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God, 
notwithstanding  this  excuse  that  we  cannot  see  him. 

It  now  remains,  as  we  promised  in  our  last,  to  deduce  from 
the  whole  some  practical  inferences,  by  which  (if  God  will 
so  direct  his  word)  all  may  be  applied,  and  brought  home 
with  ihe  greater  pungency  to  our  own  hearts.     And, 

1.  We  may  hence  take  notice  of  the  insolent  wickedness  of 
the  world,  that  they  so  generally  agree  to  confine  the  little 
lovQ  that  is  left  in  it  to  one  another,  and  to  exclude  the  Blessed 
God.  That  men  do  not  love  God  speaks  them  very  wicked  : 
that  they  continue  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  without  any  ex- 
cuse, speaks  the  insolency  of  their  wickedness.  While  they 
have  not  a  cloak  left  them,  not  a  colourable  pretence,  nor  any 
thing  to  say  for  themselves  that  is  so  much  as  plausible,  yet 
they  continue  their  course  of  excluding  God  out  of  their  hearts^ 
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and  live  as  if  they  owed  him  nothing,  and  had  no  concern  at 

"""That  mai'  do  not  love  God  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  excused, 
as  you  have  heard;  and  it  is  as  little  capable  of  ^l-n'"';;';  «| 
excuse.  The  matter  is  open  and  manifest  1  he  goneial  ace 
and  aspect  of  this  world  sbeweth,  how  little  there  is  of  the  love 
of  God  in  it.  The  very  shew  of  its  countenance  speaks  it 
plainly.  Men  do  in  this  matter  even  declare  their  sin  as  bo- 
dom.  Thev  openly  testify  to  one  another  that  they  are  God  s 
enemies.  So  that  every  man  that  runs,  may  read  how  the  mat- 
ter commonly  is  with  men  in  this  respect.  ^  ^ 

Alas,  how  little  doth  God's  interest  signify  m  this   Nvoild 
this  shews  how  little  he  is  beloved.     How  little  is   his  interest 
valued,  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  merely  secular,  and  hu- 
man 1  We  have  instanced  to  yon  already  in  this  and  many  other 
things,  for  the  eviction  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  this  case.     As 
for  the  matter  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  case,  you  have  fully 
seen,  from  the  demonstration  ^^^^^^^^'j^^'f''';;}^''^ 
our  not  seeing,  excuseth  us  not  from  loving  God.     Nothing  can 
be   more  plai^,  than  (as   we  noted  heretoforeUhat  although 
too  little  respect  be  paid  in  the  most  important    matters  to  hu- 
man  laws,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  less  paid  te  divine.     Men 
are  more  prbne  to  be  observant  of  the  laws  of  men  than  of  God. 
But  there  is  no  true  obedience  to  the  one   or   the  other  which 
doth  not  proceed  from  love,  so  far  as  it  is  true.     \\e  are  o  owe 
nothing  to  any  man  but  love,  or  what  may  spring  from  thence. 
It  was  the  complaint  you  know  of  old,  "  The  statutes  ot  Omri 
are  kept."    Mieah  6.  16.  A  very  scrupulous  care,  asis  mUmat- 
ed  and  complained  of,  there  was  to  observe  them;  while  the 
statutes  of  God   were   neglected,  or    not  so  much  respected 
amone;  those  that  professed  his  name. 

Yea,  and  which  is  more  than  that;  how  much  more  frequent 
are  the  instances  that  may  be  assigned  of  aws  ^a^;^  directly 
against  God's  interest,  and  the  precepts  o  the  first  table,  than 
against  those  of  the  second  !  The  world  m  the  several  succes- 
sive ages  of  it,  hath  been  full  of  instances  ot  laws  made  for  po- 
lytheism, infidelity,  idolatry,  the  worshipping  oHalse  gods  and 
the  abolishing,  or  very  much  depraving  the  worship  of  the  true 
But  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  laws  made  lor  theft,  klse  witne  s 
bearing,  and  the  like?  so  as  to  oblige  men  under  ^'^ta.n  penal- 
ties to  invade  each  other's  interests,  as  they  generally  make  bold 
with  God.  We  have  heard  and  read  very  Irequently  of  men 
persecuted  even  to  the  death  by  laws,  for  not  burning  uicense 
\o  idols,  for  not  denying  of  Christ,  and  the  bke  ;  but  u  hen  did 
yoii  ever  hear  of  a  man  exposed  to  such  penalties  ior  not  steal 
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ing,  for  not  cozening,  not  defrauding  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
man  ?  So  apparent  is  it,  that  men  can  express  somewhat  of 
tenderness  one  to  another,  in  respect  of  their  own  private  and 
secular  interest;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  concern 
at  all  for  the  common  interest  of  the  Lord  of  all  this  world.  So 
that  what  interest  is  in  the  world  is  shut  up  almost  entirely  a- 
mong  men  themselves.  And  though  there  is  too  little  regard 
to  that  interest  ;  yet  they  confine  what  there  is  among  one  ano- 
ther, excluding  the  blessed  God  from  having  any  part  or  share 
in  their  love  at  all. 

And  truly,  sirs,  I  fear  we  are  too  little  concerned  about  this 
sad  case.  We  do  not  consider  this  matter  as  it  deserves,  nor 
with  that  solemnity  that  it  challenges.  We  are  not  so  affected 
about  the  rights  and  interest  of  him,  whom  we  call  our  God, 
as  we  ought  to  be.  It  doth  not  pain  us  to  the  heart  as  it  should, 
to  tirink  how  little  God  is  made  of  in  his  own  creation,  and 
among  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  We  sometimes,  when 
we  hear  the  matter  spoken  of,  say  it  is  a  sad  case,  but  we  know 
not  how  to  help  it,  and  so  pass  it  very  slightly  over.  But  do 
not  we  indeed  know  how  to  help  it  ?  And  should  not  this  affect 
us  ten  thousand  times  more,  when  it  is  a  case,  that  we  can 
only  lament  ?  Sure  methinks,  at  least  we  should  do  that  if  we 
can  do  no  more.  But  how  prone  are  we  to  alleviate  the  mat- 
ter by  considering  it  as  a  common  case.  "  Oh  !  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  every  day.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  place, 
that  there  is  little  of  the  love  of  God  to  be  found  among  men." 
And  is  it  a  common  case  ?  Is  it  not  then  a  thousand  times  more 
horrid  that  it  should  be  so  common  ?  If  there  had  been  but 
OP?  apostate  creature  from  God  in  all  the  world,  one  person 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  "He  doth  not  love  God,"  how 
shocking  and  horrid  would  this  man  look  in  our  eye  !  But  is 
it  not  inconceivably  worse  and  more  horrid,  that  there  should  be 
so  general  a  revolt  from  God  ?  and  that  the  hearts  and  love  of 
his  poor  creatures  are  so  averted  without  cause,  and  wickedly 
alienated  from  him  all  the  world  over  ? 

2.  We  further  collect  hence,  that  the  conviction  of  the  un- 
reconciled part  of  the  world  must  needs  be  very  clear  and  easy 
in  the  great  day.  When  this  shall  be  th.e  common  case 
brought  into  trial  (as  indeed  it  will  be  with  every  man)  "Was 
he  a  lover  of  God,  or  was  he  not  ?"  how  easy  and  clear,  I  say, 
must  the  conviction  needs  be,  since,  as  you  have  heard,  it  is  a 
matter  that  admits  of  no  excuse  ?  If  this  be  a  matter  not  defen- 
sible at  our  own  bar,  among  ourselves,  when  we  controvert  the 
matter  one  with  another  ;  how  easily  and  gloriously  will  divine 
justice  triumph  in  the  eviction  of  his  right,  and  of  the   wrong 
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that  hath  been  done  him  by  his  creatures  in  tlie  matter?  Be- 
hold a  whole  race  of  creatures,  originally  capable  of  his  love  and 
communion,  gone  oft' from  him  with  one  consent  1  alienated  in 
heart  and  spirit,  from  the  life  and  love  of  God  !  transmitting 
their  enmity  and  disloyalty  from  age  to  age,  from  generation 
to  generation  !  and,  in  a  word,  emboldening  themselves  in 
wickedness  against  him,  because  they  see  him  not ;  and  as 
they  vainly  tiiink,  because  he  sees  not  them. 

And  yet  in  the  mean  time  it  is  very  plain,  that  men  might 
know  him  if  they  would ;  for  they  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  whole  subsistence  in,  and  by  him.  He  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  them.  He  supplies  them  with  breath  from  moment 
to  moment.  They  entirely  owe  themselves,  their  being,  and 
preservation,  to  an  every  where  present,  and  apprehensible 
Deity.  Yet  they  do  not,  neither  will  they  know  him  ;  and  in 
this  voluntary  ignorance  they  sufficiently  shew,  that  they  love 
him  not.  How  glorious  then  will  the  triumphs  of  justice  be, 
when  this  case  comes  to  be  stated  !  when  this  shall  be  the 
charge  brought  against  men,  be  they  who  tliey  will,  or  what- 
soever they  have  been  in  other  respects,  that  they  have  been 
no  lovers  of  God. 

3.  We  are  hence  to  note,  and  admire  the  wonderful  patience, 
and  bounty  of  God  to  this  wretched  world.  How  admirable  are 
the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  his  sparing  and  sustaining  mer- 
cy !  that  the  treasures  of  wrath  are  shut  up,  and  the  treasures 
of  bounty  opened  to  a  world,  where  he  hath,  upon  tlie  matter, 
but  little  or  no  love  !  One  would  wonder  that  this  world  siiould 
not  have  been  in  flames  many  an  age  ago,  considering  how  en- 
mity against  God  hath  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  But 
how  much  more  reason  have  we  to  wonder,  that  he  so  concerns 
himself  about,  and  takes  such  care  for  a  company  of  wretched 
miscreants,  among  whom  he  is  not  valued  !  Still  iiis  treasures 
are  opened  to  us  ;  his  sun  shines,  his  rain  falls,  and  in  ways  of 
grace  and  mercy  he  leaves  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that 
he  is  continually  doing  us  good,  "  Giving  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  ;" 
(Acts  14,  17)  though  in  tiic  mean  time  men  will  not  know  who 
feeds  them,  and  maintains  their  life ;  and  parcels  out  their 
breath  to  them,  every  moment,  from  time  to  time. 

Surely  it  becomes  us  deeply  to  adore  that  patience  and  boun- 
ty, that  are  so  continually  exercised  towards  such  creatures,  who 
are  here  shut  up  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther. God  appear:,  not  to  them  ;  they  see  him  not,  and  in  the 
mean  time  agree  in  this,  that  they  will  have  no  thoughts  of  him, 
but  have  him  in  perpetual  oblivion.     Yet  ull  the  while  the/ 
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have  natural  powers  and  faculties,  which  if  employed  in  the  in- 
quiry, mi^rht  t^asily  inform  them,  that  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves ;  that  they  have  not  their  life  in  then- own  hands,  neither 
can  they  prolong  it  at  their  own  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
us  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  l)eing  in  God."  Acts  17.  28. 
However,  they  content  themselves  with  tlieir  ignorance  of  him; 
and  yet  he  hath  sustained  the  world,  and  upheld  the  pillars  of 
it,  when  sometimes  it  hath  been  ready  to  dissolve,  and  burst  a- 
sunder,  with  that  weight  of  wickedness  that  hath  overwhelmed 
it  for  a  time. 

We  ought  surely  in  the  contemplation  of  this  to  say,  "How  far 
are  his  ways  above  oar  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our 
thouglus  !''  Men  sometimes  when  they  receive  but  a  petty  in- 
jury, and  an  apparent  v.ror.g  from  another,  are  presently  won- 
dering, that  the  earth  doth  not  swallow  up  the  man  that  hath 
done'tlicmtliis  palpable  wrong;  that  vengeance  spares  him  ;  or 
that  God  sutlers  such  a  one  to  li.'c.  Oh  !  why  do  not  we  turn 
all  our  wonder  this  way;  that  God  spares  those  that  are  per- 
petually alfronting  him  !  making  it  as  it  were  th.e  whole  business 
of  their  life  to  testify  to  all  the  world,  how  little  they  care  for 
him  that  made  them!  We  ought  then  to  consider  with  great 
admiration  that  vabt  and  immense  goodness,  which  is  so  in- 
dulgent to  men  all  this  while.     Again, 

4.  We  may  hence  learn  too,  the  absolute  necessity,  and 
proper  business  of  the  Redeemer  ;  how  great  need  there  was  of 
a  Redeemer,  and  wiiat  work  and  business  he  has  to  do  on  the 
behalf  of  sinful  men.  We  may  learn,  I  say,  how  great  need 
there  was  of  such  a  one.  For  who  can  stand  under  the  weight 
of  this  cljinge,  to  have  lived  days,  and  months,  and  years  in 
this  world,  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  ?  Any  man  that  appre- 
hends the  horror  of  the  thing,  and  knows  how  Inexcusable  a 
wickedness  it  is,  and  how  horrid,  notwithstanding  any  pretence 
of  excuse,  cannot  but  be  greatly  affected  by  it ;  methinks  pale- 
ness must  possess  his  face,  and  pining  his  heart,  to  be  subject 
to  so  heavy  a  charge,  and  also  liable  to  be  convicted  of  not  lov- 
ing God.  And  then,  one  would  think.  It  should  be  easy_  to 
understand  what  need  there  was  of  a  Redeemer.  The  creation 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  this  burden,  to  have  creatures  in 
it  that  loved  not  God,  and  were  disaffected  to  their  own  Origi- 
nal. If  this  guilt  were  to  be  parceled  out  among  the  creation, 
how  soon  would  it  make  all  things  fly  asunder  !  and  how  Im- 
possible would  it  be  for  things  to  subsist  and  hojd  together  I 
How  great  then  was  the  need  of  a  Redeemer  in  this  case  ! 

And  we  may  see  what  his  business  hereupon  must  be  also ; 
that  Is,  both  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  such  as  have  not  loved  God^ 
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and  to  procure  that  tliey  may  do  so  for  the  time  to  come.  And 
these  two  we  are  to  consider  not  as  separate  and  apart  from  one 
another.  VVe  are  not  to  fancy  or  imagine,  that  Christ  liath 
only  this  to  do,  namely,  to  procure  pardon  for  our  not  having 
loved  God.  Sure  he  is  to  procure  grace  also,  that  we  may,  and 
effectually  shall  do  so  for  the  future,  or  else  he  will  profit  us 
but  little.  If  we  have  to  do  with  Christ  at  all,  if  ever  we  re- 
ceive any  benefit  at  all  by  him,  it  must  be  this  double  benefit  in 
conjunction;  not  the  one  separate  from  the  other. 

The  imagination  runs  in  common  among  men,  as  if  Christ's 
business  as  mediator  was  only  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  and  not 
man  to  God.  But  how  expressly  doth  the  Scripture  speak  of 
this  part  too !  You  that  were  sometime  alienated,  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled. 
Col.  1,  21.  He  must  reconcile  us  to  God.  And  therefore  the 
apostle  again  saith,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself.  2.  Cor.  5,  19.  To  take  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men  the  enmity  that  is  reigning  every  where  against  God,  and 
bring  them  into  love  with  him,  is  the  very  business  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

There  did  not  need  a  gospel  to  be  preached  to  heaven,  to  in- 
cline God  to  man  ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  of  dispensing  one 
on  earth  to  men,  to  incline  them  to  God,  If  the  business  had 
only  been  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  there  had  been  no  need  ot 
a  gospel  at  all.  The  affair  of  our  redemption  might  have  been 
transacted  between  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  in  God's  eternal 
counsel.  Christ  might  have  died  as  he  did,  and  the  ends  of  his 
dying  be  never  knovv'n  to  us,  were  it  not  that  this  was  the 
means,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  to  work  by,  in  order  to 
overcome  men's  hearts,  and  slay  the  enmity  in  them,  not  to  be 
done  by  any  other  way.  And  shall  any  of  us  think,  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  procure  tlie  salvation  of  those,  that 
loved  not  God  ?  This  were  to  think,  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  banish  the  love  of  God  out  of  it. 

Therefore  we  must  know,  that  if  ever  vve  be  the  better  for 
Christ  it  must  be  both  in  his  expiating  our  guilt,  for  not  loving 
God  ;  and  in  removing  our  enmity,  that  our  love  may  be  set 
upon  him,  our  hearts  joined  with  him,  and  engaged  in  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  him,  in  our  future  coui-se.  For 
this  is  the  business  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man  :  to 
salve  the  breach  on  both  sides  ;  to  make  a  mutual  agreement 
between  both  parties  ;  to  vindicate  God's  right,  and  so  to  act 
the  part  of  a  just  Redeemer,  and  to  procure  man's  righteous- 
ness, which  is  the  part  of  a  merciful  Redeemer.  This  was  his 
thought :  "  This   case  must  be  either  redressed  in  men   by 
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working  a  change  in  them,  or  else  vindicated  upon  them.'* 
This  he  is  obliged  to  as  Redeemer.  The  Father  hath  given  all 
judgment  into  his  hand ;  and  as  it  were,  deposited  his  rights 
there,  to  be  vindicated  l3y  him,  or  restored.  John  5.  22. 

5.  Learn  hence  the  generous  nature  of  divine  love  in  men. 
The  love  that  we  owe,  and  that  good  souls  do  live  in  the  exer- 
cise of,  and  actually  bear  to  God,  of  how  noble  and  generous 
a  nature  I  say,  is  it  ?  Their  love  is  of  so  refined  and  solid  a  na- 
ture, that  it  breaks  through  the  whole  sphere  of  sense,  and 
flies  above  all  visible  things,  and  pitcheth  upon  an  invisible  ob- 
ject. There  it  terminates,  and  takes  up  its  residence.  It  ne- 
ver rests  till  it  has  flown  up  thither,  and  seeks  no  excuse  from 
the  duty  of  love  to  God,  merely  because  he  is  invisible.  It 
despiseth  to  be  so  excused,  and  neglects,  and  disregards  the 
dictates  of  sense  in  the  case.  This  is  the  genius  of  divine  love 
and  the  inward  spiritual  sense  of  the  new  creature,  whereof 
this  love  is  the  heart,  and  life,  and  soul.  "  What !  shall  ex- 
ternal sense  impose  upon  me,  and  tell  me  what  is  fit  for  me  to 
love,  and  what  not  ?  What !  shall  1  love  no  higher  than  so  ? 
no  hio-her  than  a  brute  ?"  Therefore,  how  much  more  noble 
and  excellent  a  spirit  is  that  of  the  truly  good  man,  than  the 
men  of  this  world  are  of !  and  how  excellent  is  the  spirit  of  di- 
vine love,  which  is  in  the  saints,  above  that  which  is  earthly 
and  sensual !  Let  us  believe  this  therefore,  and  be  convinced, 
that  the  spirit  that  is  peculiar  to  godly  men  is  quite  another 
thing,  from  a  vulgar  and  mundane  spirit ;  and  its  strain  and 
genius  ditferent,  from  that  of  the  men  of  this  world.  These 
love  only  what  they  see,  and  think  they  are  excused  from  lov- 
ing any  but  sensible  objects.  But  says  the  good  man,  «'  When 
I  have  seen,  and  viewed  all  the  good,  and  all  the  excellency  that 
this  sensible  creation  can  offer  to  my  view,  I  must  have  some- 
thing unseen  for  my  love  to  pitch  upon  which  is  beyond  all 
this."  Therefore  a  gracious  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit.  It 
cannot  grovel  upon  this  earth.  It  must  ascend  above  all  visible 
things,  and  get  up  to  that  God  who  is  invisible. 

6.  Since  we  are  so  strictly  obliged  to  the  love  of  God  though 
we  cannot  see  him  ;  what  reason  have  we  to  charge  and  con- 
demn ourselves,  and  even  loathe  and  abhor  ourselves  that  we  have- 
loved  him  so  little,  and  that  so  small  a  part  of  our  life  can  be 
said  to  have  been  spent  in  this  divine  exercise  1  It  is  high  time 
for  us  to  understand  the  state  of  our  case,  and  to  consider  it  in 
this  respect  :  though  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is  but 
little  considered  ;  for  alas,  how  generally  do  people  carry  it  as  if 
they  thought  themselves  innocent  in  this  point  !  After  all  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  to  God  by  our  not  loving  him,  this 
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h  the  most  Intolerable  ngo^mvatlon  that  we  should  think  our- 
selves innocent  therein,  and  maintain  that  temper  of  spirit 
as  if  we  apprehended  all  was  well.  And  how  phiin  is  it  that  it 
will  not  enter  into  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  are  guilty  crea- 
tures before  the  Lord  on  this  account,  that  they  have  not  loved 
him  ? 

If  a  man  had  secretly  and  privily  been  guilty  of  the  death 
of  another  on  sucii  a  day,  and  the  matter  was  closely  covered 
up  and  no  body  knew  it ;  yet  how  v/ould  his  own  thoughts  dog 
him  and  accuse  him  at  night !  Tiic  blood  of  that  man  would  so 
cry  in  his  conscience,  that  certainly  lie  would  have  but  a  iiard 
matter  of  it  to  compose  iiimself  to  quiet  peaceful  repose. 
Why,  men  in  not  loving  God  are  guilty  of  deicide,  as  mueii  as 
they  can  be,  or  as  far  as  their  power  extends.  It  is  an  attempt 
against  God.  It  is  saying  in  their  hearts,  "  No  God  !"  For 
it  is  a  plain  denial  of  his  goodness,  and  therefore  of  his  being. 
It  is  as  much  a  denial  of  his  goodness,  as  infidelity  is  of  his 
truth.  What  a  strange  tiling  is  it,  that  men  can  be  so  much 
at  peace  with  themselves,  c;:n  pass  over  whole  days  one  after 
another,  yet  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  God  to  be  found 
among  them  !  and  at  night  can  sleep  and  rest,  and  their  hearts 
never  smite  them  for  it. 

Methinks  it  Is  strange  tliat  men  can  make  so  slight  a  mat- 
ter of  breaking  all  laws  at  once,  as  you  have  heard  this  Is  of 
not  loving  God ;  of  subverting  the  whole  frame  of  the  divine 
government  over  us.  For  how  do  we  obey  it  in  any  thing,  who 
comport  not  with  the  first  principle  of  obedience,  namely  love 
to  God  ?  Oh  that  men  should  be  guilty  of  a  move  liorrid  fact, 
than  it  would  be,  if  It  were  In  their  power,  to  turn  all  things 
out  of  order,  and  yet  not  only  be  able  to  rest  but  even  to  think 
themselves  innocent  all  the  while  ! 

These  things,  in  my  appreliension,  do  make  a  most  won- 
derful conjuncture,  where  they  happen  to  meet  together ;  these 
four  things  especially, — that  it  should  be  so  plain  to  every  man 
that  he  ought  to  love  God,— that  it  should  be  so  plainly  demon- 
strable, as  to  the  most,  that  they  do  not  love  God;— that  it  should 
be  so  confessedly  a  foul  and  horrid  thing  not  to  love  him,  even 
by  every  man's  acknowledgement;  and  yet, — tliat  so  many  can 
be  guilty  of  this  horrid  crime  all  their  lives,  and  yet  live  as  if 
all  was  well,  and  they  were  Innocent  all  tlic  while. — All  these 
things  make,  I  say,  an  amazing  conjuncture.  1  appeal  to  vou  if 
they  do  not. 

But  that  none  of  us  may  be  so  stupid  under  such  guilt  as 
this,  let  us  since  we  cannot  excuse  it,  freely  condemn  ourselves. 
For  who  is  there  among  us  but  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  love  oft  God  is  too  little  exercised,  or  is  vcrv  faint  and 
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languid  among  us  ?  Methinks  we  should  hate  ourselves  for  this^ 
that  we  do  not  love  God.  It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
frightful  thing,  a  monstrous  indisposition  in  us.  We  should 
then  in  our  own  thoughts,  commune  with  ourselves,  and  rea- 
son thus.  "  Why,  what  a  creature  am  I !  what  a  strange 
cre;iture  am  1  !  of  how  amazing  a  composition  !  I  have  an  un- 
derstanding about  me.  I  know  that  which  is  good  and  what  is 
best.  I  know  the  Author  of  all  goodness  and  excellency,  must 
needs  be  the  highest  excellency  and  goodness  himself.  I  have 
also  love  in  my  nature,  which  I  can  employ  upon  inferior 
things,  and  which  I  confess  to  be  of  unspeakably  less,  and  of 
diminutive  goodness.  How  monstrously  strange  is  it  then  that 
1  cannot  feel  daily  emotions  of  love  in  my  heart  to  God  !  th.at  I 
cannot  find  my  heart  to  beat  for  him !  that  every  though.t  of 
him  is  not  pleasant  to  me!  How  amazing  and  wonderful  is 
this!"  Why  sure  it  is  a  very  befitting  posture,  that  we  siiould 
be  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  before  the  Lord ;  and  be 
even  wallowing  in  our  own  tears,  lamenting  that  there  should  be 
so  stupid  and  cool  an  ascent  in  our  hearts  towards  him  :  that  we 
can  spend  w^hole  days  without  him ;  give  him  no  visits,  and  re- 
ceive none  that  are  of  concernment  to  us  ;  and  in  a  word,  lead 
our  life  as  it  were  without  God  in  the  world. 

It  should  make  us  ashamed  to  read  that  precept  of  an  hea- 
then emperor,*  who  expresses  himself  to  this  effect,  and,  "You 
must  lead  your  lives  with  God.  Then,"  says  he,  "  you  will 
be  said  to  lead  your  life  with  God,  when  you  approve  yourselves 
well  pleased  with  every  thing  that  he  dispenseth  to  you,  and 
take  all  kindly  at  his  hands ;  and  when  also  you  obey  that  leader 
and  ruler,"  (he  can  mean  nothing  but  the  conscience  that  is  in 
mail)  "  which  he  has  set  to  be  the  guide  of  your  actions.  So 
shall  you  lead  your  lives  with  God,  and  have  daily  converse 
with  him  '■  And  now  to  have  daily  our  conversation  in  the 
world  without  God,  and  yet  have  no  scruple  about  it,  nor  re- 
morse upon  it,  is  a  marvellous  thing;  especially  among  us,, 
who  hear  of  him  and  from  him  so  often,  and  know  that  we 
must  be  happy  in  him  at  last,  or  else  eternally  miserable. 
In  the 

Last  place.  Since  our  not  seeing  God  cannot  excuse  us  from 
loving  him,  how  much  we  are  concerned  to  see  to  it  th^it  it  be 
no  hindrance  or  impediment  to  this  our  duty  of  loving  God. 
And  that  it  may  not,  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  he  some  way 
or  other  supplied.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  God, 
we  ought  to  consider  seriously  with   ourselves^,  whether  there 

*  Antoninus. 
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])e  not  somctlilng  or  other  that  may  serve  us  instead  of  the 
sight  of  God,  and  be  a  means  of  our  living  in  his  love.  And 
here  I  had  several  things  in  my  thouglits  to  have  hinted  to  you, 
and  intended  to  have  gone  through  thcni  at  this  time  ;  hut  1 
muit  leave  them  t(j  the  next  opportunity. 


CINCE  it  is  necessary,  that  our  not  seeing  God  should  be  so 
supplied,  as  that  we  may  be  capable  of  loving  him,  not- 
withstanding ;  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  directions,  which  1 
hope  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  tliis  great  and  important  matter. 
As, 

1.  Let  us  fix  the  apprehension  deep  in  our  souls,  of  his  cer- 
tain necessary  existence,  and  supreme  excellence.  Our  sight 
doth  not  serve  us  to  the  loving  of  any  thing,  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  a  means  to  heget  an  apprehension  in  our  minds  of  the  love- 
liness of  it.  Sight  is  in  no  case  the  immediate  inducement  of 
love,  but  only  as  it  is  ministerial  and  subservient  to  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  mind.  And  if  by  any  other  means  than  by  see- 
ing, we  can  come  to  apprehend  so  much  concerning  the  bles- 
sed God,  to  wit,  his  most  necessary  existence,  and  supreme 
excellency,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  then  for  an  apt  medium, 
by  which  our  love  is  to  be  excited  in  us  towards  him. 

The«e  two  things  are  the  same  in  effect  with  those  that  the 

*  Preached  October  5,  16/(5, 
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apostle  tells  us  we  ought  to  be  assured  of,  in  order  to  our  com- 
ing to  God  with  acceptance,  namely,  that  he  is,  and  that  lie  is 
a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Heb.  1 1 .  G.  We 
may  easily  understand  how  he  is  a  rewarder,  if  we  compare  this 
passage  with  what  is  said  toAbrahani,  I  am  thy  exceeding  great 
reward.  Gen.  15.  1.  God  is  at  once  both  a  rewarder,  and  a  re- 
ward to  those  whose  hearts  are  towards  him.  He  is  a  rewarder 
b'y  communicating  himself,  and  not  by  giving  rewards  alien 
and  diverse  from  himself.  And  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  as- 
sured, that  he  both  is,  and  that  he  is  in  this  sense  a  rewarder, 
as  being  in  himself  the  highest  excellency,  or  the  supreme  and 
best  Good.  For  without  a  persuasion  concerning  both  these,  it 
is  intimated,  that  we  cannot  come  unto  him  in  an  acceptable 
mannei. 

Now  loving  him  is  one  way  of  coming  to  him.  It  is  that  by 
which  the  soul  movcth  to  him  in  desire,  and  then  rests  in  him 
in  delight.  There  can  be  no  such  motion  in  the  soul  towards 
God,  uithout  this  double  persuasion  concerning  him  ;  namely, 
of  his  certain  existence,  and  highest  excellency,  as  our  terml- 
native  good.  And  you  have  heard  that  we  may  be  as  sure  of 
both  these,  as  of  any  tiling  that  we  see  with  our  eyes.  For  if 
our  eyes  tell  us,  that  any  thing  is  in  being,  our  minds  tell  us  as 
certainly,  that  thefe  is  an  original  Being.  And  if  vi^e  can  be 
any  way  sure,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness,  and  ex- 
cellency in  the  world  ;  we  may  be  as  sure,  that  there  is  an  ori- 
ginal excellency,  an  original  good,  which  must  needs  be  the 
supreme  good,  and  can  be  no  \\here,  but  in  the  original  su- 
preme Being.  For  goodness  and  excellency  are  not  nothing, 
and  therefore  cannot  come  out  of  nothing,  but  must  proceed 
from  the  same  fountain,  from  whence  all  being  comes.  We 
are  not  more  sure  of  any  thing  that  our  eyes  inform  us  of,  thai> 
\vc  shall  be  of  this,  if  we  do  but  consider,  and  use  our  under- 
standing in  the  case. 

So  that  we  should  endeavour  once  to  fix  the  apprcliension  of 
these  things,  as  being  most  certainly  true  ;  and  from  our  very 
souls  should  bless  God,  that  we  are  at  a  certainty  in  these 
things  ;  that  we  do  not  feel  the  ground  loose  under  us,  but  are 
in  this  respect  on  firm  ground,  when  we  affirm  that  God  most 
necessarily  is,  and  is  the  highest  and  most  excellent  Good. 
And  being  once  sure  of  this,  it  would  ])e  very  unreasonable  to 
be  recalling  this  matter  into  doubt,  or  to  be  perpetually  moving 
questions  and  disputes  concerning  it  in  our  minds.  It  is  what 
we  may  be  as  sure  of,  as  that  there  is  a  world  in  being,  or  that 
any  thing  is,  that  we  ourselves  are,  who  being  nearest  to  our- 
selves, may  be  surest  of  our  own  being. 
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And  it  would  make  strange  confused  work  In  the  world,  if 
in  reference  to  all  the  actions  of  man,  they  should  be  ever 
moving  disputes  about  them,  whether  they  really  are  or  are 
not.  As  if  a  man  could  not  tell  how  to  eat,  but  he  must  fall  a 
doubting  presently,  "Is  this  real  food  before  me,  or  is  it  not  ? 
or  am  I  awake  to  eat  it,  yea  or  no  ?"  Or  as  If  lie  could  not  tell 
how  to  converse  with  any  one,  about  never  so  important  a  bu- 
siness, but  he  must  fall  a  disputing,  "•  Is  this  a  real  man,  or 
but  a  spectre?  may  it  not  be  only  the  umbra  of  a  man  ?"  Iii 
short,  wliat  could  be  done,  what  business  transacted  in  the 
world,  if  about  such  plain  matters,  doubts  nmst  be  perpetually 
raised  ? 

Every  man  that  hath  understanding,  as  hath  been  said,  may 
be  at  as  great  certainty  eoncertrtng  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
and  first  Being,  as  of  any  thing  whatever.  Nay,  a  great  deal 
more,  because  his  existence  is  supremely  necessary.  So  that 
if  I  confine  certainty  to  the  eye,  tben  I  am  sure  of  nothing  but 
what  I  see.  But  I  am  certain  that  God  always  was  of  himself, 
and  therefore  is  necessarily ;  and  so,  not  to  be,  must  to  him 
be  simply  impossible.  This,  therefore  would  be  one  great 
supply  to  our  not  seeing  him,  once  to  make  the  matter  plain 
and  clear,  that  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  the  most  excellent  and 
supreme  Good.  Which  would  be  a  great  deal  in  our  way, 
towards  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  though  we  do  not  see 
him. 

2.  It  will  concern  us  much  to  use  our  thoughts  in  being  con- 
versant with  other  invisible  objects.  For  certainly,  minds  and 
hearts  that  are  continually  busied  about  things  of  sense  onl}'-,. 
will  be  but  in  a  very  defective  capacity,  at  all  times,  to  converse 
with  the  invisible  God.  It  needs  a  very  refined  temper  of  mind 
to  behold  him  with  the  intellectual  eye,  and  thereupon  to  love 
and  embrace  the  blessed  glorious  God.  And  as  while  we  con- 
verse with  tilings  that  are  vain,  our  minds  are  vain  ;  while  with 
things  that  are  earthly,  our  minds  are  earthly,  and  bear  the 
impress  and  image  of  those  things  with  which  we  have  most 
to  do ;  so,  if  we  did  but  converse  with  spiritual  things,  or 
those  which  are  above  the  reach  of  sense,  it  would  be  a  means 
to  make  our  minds  and  hearts  grow  more  spiritual,  and  conse- 
quently more  fit  for  the  love,  and  converse  of  the  eternal,  su- 
j)reme,  invisible  Spirit. 

It  is  a  mean  base  thing,  since  God  hath  furnished  our  natures 
with  a  thinking  power,  to  use  our  thoughts  ordy  about  those 
things  that  He  in  common  to  us  with  brute  creatures.  "  Can  I, 
have  I,  a  power  to  mind  higher  and  nobler  objects,  and  will 
I   so  vilely   debase  myself  as  not  to   mind   them  I  to  mind 
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only  tilings  that  are  earthy,  drossy,  and  terrene  !  By  this  means 
I  shall  always  keep  myself  in  an  incapacity  to  have  to  do  with 
God." 

We  should  therefore  consider  with  ourselves,  that  as  we  have 
faculties  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of  conversing  with 
men  and  visible  things  ;  so  we  have  faculties  too  in  our  natures, 
whereby  we  are  capable  of  conversing  with  things  that  are  not 
visible,  and  that  are  of  a  higher  nature.  It  is  easy  to  turn  all 
the  things  of  this  visible  state  into  a  dusky  shadow  to  ourselves. 
We  can  clotiie  all  the  world  with  darkness,  in  a  moment,  only 
by  shutting  our  eyes.  And  therefore  as  our  eyes  would  signify 
nothing  to  visible  things,  if  we  did  not  use  them  ;  so  nor  will 
our  thoughts  signify  any  thing  in  reference  to  the  invisible 
world,  unless  we  employ  them  upon  their  more  proper,  and 
peculiar  objects. 

We  should  also  recollect  witli  ourselves,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  invisible  world,  which  is  the  best  and  noblest  part 
of  the  creation  of  God.  We  ourselves,  as  to  the  better  part  of 
our  natures,  belong  to  it.  Therefore  we  should  not  behave  as 
strangers,  and  unrelated  to  that  world.  We  should  consider 
how  glorious  the  invisible  world  is,  and  recount  who  are  its  in- 
habitants, what  are  the  affairs  and  pleasures,  the  excellencies 
and  ornaments  of  those  inhabitants.  Let  us  think  with  our- 
selves, what  vast  numberless  myriads  there  are  of  glorious 
spirits,  creatures  of  God,  that  are  composed  all  of  mind  and 
love,  whose  perpetual  business  and  employment  is  to  behold, 
and  adore  the  great  Father  of  spirit.^;,  the  paternal  Mind,  or 
Reason,  as  the  Heathen  have  called  him,  the  original  intel- 
lect, that  is  every  where  and  all  in  all. 

We  should  think  with  ourselves,  that  the  affairs  of  those  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  glorious  spirits,  and  their  pleasures 
and  delights,  are  the  same.  Their  business  is  to  be  always 
beholding  the  divine  glory  ;  and  by  adoration  and  praise  to  re- 
turn it  to  iilm,  reflecting  it  back  again  to  its  own  Origip.al.  We 
should  think  wiih  ourselves,  what  the  lovely  ornaments  and  ex- 
cellencies are  of  those  blessed  inhabitants  :  we  should  consider 
their  vast  knowledge,  their  mighty  power,  their  pure  holiness, 
their  profound  humility,  the.^  benignity,  love,  and  sereni- 
ty, that  are  every  where  to  be  found  among  those  happy  be- 
ings. 

And  when  we  have  thought  and  considered  all  this,  then  let 
us  ask  ourselves,  "Why  am  I  a  stranger  to  this  invisible  world  ?" 
For  indeed  we  are  strangers  to  it,  while  we  are  unrelated  to 
God,  and  his  Christ.  But  this  is  not  our  necessity,  but  our 
great  folly,  that  we  continue  in  so  distant  and  unrelated  a  state. 
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We  arc  naturally  aliens,  strangers,  foreigners  ;  but  there  arc 
overtures  made  to  us  by  Christ,  to  become  of  the  household 
and  family  of  God.  Eph.  2.  19.  And  his  family  is  made  up 
of  heavenly  ones,  though  part  be  in  heaven,  and  part  on  earth. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  besides  his  natural,  hath  an 
acquired  dominion  and  lordship  over  the  whole  of  it.  By  him 
were  all  things  made,  both  viaible  and  invisible ;  and  even 
besides  that,  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  he  is  become  the  Head 
over  all  principalities,  and  powers,  and  tluones,  and  domi- 
nions ;  whether  they  be  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  the 
earth.  Col.  1.  16—21. 

So  that  if  we  be  of  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  chris- 
tians, and  are  united  to  him,  we  are  come  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 
Heb.  12.  22,  23.  We  are  actually  joined  as  members  of  that 
body,which  is  all  but  one  community  of  glorious  creatures  above, 
and  holy  ones  here  below,  in  whom  the  beginnings  and  first 
principles  of  the  new  creature,  and  the  work  of  sanctification 
are  to  be  found.  So  that  we  may  again  demand  of  ourselves 
and  ask,  "  Why  do  we  estrange  ourselves  and  carry  it  as  if  we 
were  unrelated  to  those  invisible  creatures  ?"  Those  blessed 
spirits  are  continually  mingling  with  us,  if  we  will  believe  the 
divine  testimony  concerning  them.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them. 
Ps.  34.  7-  And  what  are  all  the  angels  ?  But  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  for  the  good  and  service  of  them  who  are  heirs 
of  salvation.  Heb.  L  14.  They  are  conversant  in  our  as- 
semblies, as  some  understand  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  woman  is  directed  to  have  power 
over  her  head,  that  is,  a  vail,  in  token  of  her  subjection  to 
power,  '' because  of  the  angels  ;"  (1  Cor.  11.  10.)  though 
some  understand  this  passage  otherwise.  And  again,  more  ex- 
pressly it  is  said,  that  unto  powers  and  principalities  in  hea- 
venly places  is  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God.  Eph.  3.  10. 

Therefore  in  that  we  do  not  entertain  more  frequent  thoughts, 
and  exercise  our  minds  more  about  what  the  Scriptures  reveal 
in  this  matter,  we  are  certainly  injurious  to  ourselves.  Wc 
keep  back  our  minds  from  being  clarified  from  earth  and  sensi- 
ble things,  by  which  they  might  be  raised  up  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  being  employed  about  the  blessed  God  himself. 
For  if  we  were  filled,  all  the  day  long,  witli  becoming  thoughts 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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invisible  world,  how  easy  were  it  to  fix   upon    God  the  great 
Ruler  of  all,  the  Father  of  spirits. 

And  being  of  the  same  community,  making  but  one  society 
with  those  blessed  creatures,  as  being  under  the  same  Head 
with  them,  we  make  a  great  schism  in  tlie  body  if  we  break 
off  ourselves  from  them,  and  their  employments  and  affairs, 
and  involve  ourselves  with  things  that  are  visible,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  sense.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  sensualist  is  the 
greatest  schismatic.  He  Ijreaks  himself  off  from  all  the  affairs 
and  concernments  of  the  invisible  world  ;  and  wraps  himself  in 
this  narrow  sphere,  as  one  quite  cut  off  from  God,  and  all  tluit 
are  more  immediately  conversant  with  him.  We,  I  say,  quite 
rend  ourselves  from  that  body,  that  happy  society,  if  we  do  not 
apply  ourselves  more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  that  other 
world,  and  to  have  our  spirits,  thoughts  and  affections,  exer- 
cised and  carried  up  thitiier.     And  again, 

3.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  our  not  seeing  God,  that 
we  most  firmly  believe  the  report  and  testimony  that  is  given  of 
him  in  the  gospe,l  of  his  Son.  What  we  cannot  know  by  our  own 
eyes,  we  must  be  beholden  for  the  knowledge  of  to  the  report 
of  others.  And  it  is  tlic  business  of  the  gospel  to  make  a  re- 
port of  God  to  us,  and  the  errand  of  his  Son  into  the  world  was 
to  bring  us  this  report.  He  who  best  knew  him,  and  from 
eternity  was  in  his  bosom,  "  hath  declared  him  ;"  and  that  on 
purpose  for  our  relief  in  this  case,  because  ^^no  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  Since  therefore  God  is  invisible,  and  we  are 
creatures  that  depend  so  much  upon  sense,  he  "  hath  spoken 
to  us  by  his  Son,  the  express  image  of  his  person."  Heb.  1.  3. 
So  that  it  is  by  no  mean  one  that  he  hath  sent  us  an  account  of 
himself,  though  we  cannot  see  him. 

All  reports  signify  as  they  are  believed.  They  signify  no- 
thing where  no  credit  is  given  to  them.  But  what  should  in- 
duce us  to  doubt,  whether  the  revelation  which  Christ  hath 
made  to  us  of  God,  in  his  word,  be  true  or  no  ?  What  should 
make  us  imagine,  that  God  should  misrepresent  himself? 
What !  Doth  he  need  to  beguile  us,  his  creatures,  whom  he 
hath  entirely  In  his  power?  the  works  of  his  hands,  whom  he 
can  wink  and  beckon  into  nothing  ?  Do  you  think  he  means  to 
beguile  us  with  specious  repi'esentations  of  himself,  other- 
wise than  the  matter  really  is  ? 

Therefore  we  should  thus  consider  with  ourselves.  "  We 
have  not  indeed  seen  God,  nor  is  he  liable  to  so  mean  a  thing 
as  human  sight.  But  we  have  an  express  discovery  of  him 
by  his  own  Son,  who  came  upon  this  very  errand  :  and  what 
he  has  said  was  not  casually,  and  on  the  by,  as  words  dropped 
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by  chance  ;  but  lie  cainc  for  this  very  end,  that  he  miirlit  ac- 
quaint the  world  what  God  is,  and  i:;ive  to  men  an  account  of 
him,  since  he  is  not  to  he  seen  with  eyes  of  llesh."  And  sure, 
upon  the  account  we  have  of  this  blessed  and  glorious  Object, 
he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  lovely  ()l)ject.  We 
are  not  then  at  a  loss  for  an  object  of  our  love,  if  we  will  but 
believe  the  record,  and  testimony  of  the  blessed  God  in  his 
own  word  ;  and  take  it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven  witii  -"^ 
merciful  a  design.  How  awful  an  acquiescence  therefor' •  d(*th 
that  challenge  and  command  !  So  that  our  hearts  should  rea- 
dily suggest  to  us,  that  it  is  the  greatest  profaneness,  if 
we  do  not  with  reverence,  and  veneration  admit  that  testi- 
mony. 

In  what  honour  and  veneration  had  those  poor  deluded  crea- 
tures the  image  that  was  said  to  have  come  down  from  Jupiter! 
Acts  19.  33,  Why,  God's  own  word  is  his  own  lively  image, 
a  true  representation  of  himself,  which  certainly  came  d.'Wa 
from  himself.  He  hath  sent  many  on  this  message  ;  his  o 'ii 
Son,  his  prophets,  and  apostles,  on  purpose  to  draw  men  into 
communion  and  fellowship  with  himself,  '^i'hese  things,  saitli 
St.  John,  are  written,  that  we  might  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  1  John  1.  ,'i.  And 
then  he  goes  on  in  his  epistle  to  tell  them,  that  the  message 
which  the  apostles  heard  of  him  and  declared  unto  them,  was 
this — that  God  is  light,  and  God  is  love.  1  John  1.  5.  &e. 
Surely  then  such  a  Being  is  the  most  worthy  of  our  esteem  and 
love  ;  and  the  message  sent  to  men  is  most  worthy  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, to  wit,  that  such  a  God  is  offered  to  them  for  their 
God.  Thus  men  are  acquainted  with  him  by  the  revelation 
they  have  of  him  in  the  gospel,  that  so  they  may  be  drawn  into 
a  communion  and  fellowship  with  him,  the  life  and  soul  of 
which  is  love. 

4.  It  is  necessary,  that  we  bend  ourselves  much  to  contem- 
plate and  study  the  nature  of  God,  according  to  the  discovery 
we  have  of  him  in  his  revelation.  That  which  we  do  know 
and  believe,  makes  an  impression  upon  us  only  as  it  is  im- 
proved by  our  thoughts  ;  as  it  is  considered  or  not  considered. 
A  great  many  things  lie  asleep  in  our  souls,  and  signify  no- 
thing to  us,  for  want  of  actual  thought.  At  certain  times  and 
seasons,  therefore,  we  should  say  to  ourselves  ;  "  Well  !  I  will 
now  go  on  purpose,  and  sit  down,  and  meditate  upon  God. 
This  shall  be  the  business  of  the  present  hour."  For  surely 
nothing  can  with  higher  right  lay  claim  to  our  entire  thoughts, 
thaii  the  Author  of  all.  And  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  negligence, 
that  he,  with  whom  we  have  such  great  concerns,  and  who  is 
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our  All  in  all,  should  be  so  seldom  the  Subject  of  our  solemn, 
designed,  purposed  meditation  ;  that  the  thoughts  of  God 
should  be  casualties  with  us  ;  that  we  should  think  of  him  only 
now  and  then  by  chance,  and  never  find  a  time,  wherein  we 
may  say  to  ourselves,  "  I  will  now  on  set  purpose  think  of 
God." 

How  doth  this  correspond  with  the  practice  of  the  saints, 
who  had  commimion  with  him  of  old  ?  as  we  find  the  Psalmist 
intimating,  that  he  thought  of  God  on  his  bed,  and  medi- 
tated on  him  in  the  night-watches.  Ps.  63.  G.  I  would  not 
here  propound  to  you  the  indulging,  or  gratifying  of  a  vain  curi- 
osity, inquiring  into  the  unrcvcaled  things  of  God  ;  but  would 
recommend  to  you  the  study  oftho-e  plain  intelligible  attributes 
of  his,  that  are  obvious  to  the  understandings  of  the  generality 
of  men,  because  the  Divine  Being  is  not  capable  of  a  strict 
and  rigid  definition.  These  are  enough  to  suggest  such  a  no- 
tion of  him,  as  renders  him  an  Oliject  worthy  of  our  love  and 
worship;  while  a  multitude  of  things  may  be  supposed  con- 
cerning God,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

Consider  then  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  holiness,  and 
the  like,  which  are  his  communicable  attributes  ;  and  add  to 
these  the  incommunicable  properties  of  his  eternity,  his  im- 
rnensity,  his  self-sufficiency,  his  self-subsistence,  his  neces- 
sary existence,  and  so  we  have  an  account  of  God.  And  then 
how  excellent  and  glorious  an  Object  both  of  love  and  worship 
have  we  before  us  !  a  Being  of  himself  originally  perfect;  who 
is  essential  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  truth,  righteousness,  and 
holiness.  In  what  a  transport  should  we  be  upon  such  a  re- 
presentation of  God  !  We  have  his  name  often  in  our  mouths,- 
when  it  is  with  us  but  as  an  empty  sound  ;  as  if  that  great,  and 
venerable  name  signiiied  nothing.  He  is  near  in  our  mouths, 
and  ears,  but  far  from  our  hearts  ;  and  then  no  wonder  he  is 
so  little  loved  all  the  while.  But  would  we  once  admit  to  have 
our  souls  })osscssed  with  the  apprehension  of  the  import  of  that 
mighty  and  venerable  name,  which  was  given  to  Moses  ;  how 
v/ould  it  engage  us  to  bovv'  our  heads  and  worship  him,  who  is 
*'  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long- suffer- 
ing, abundant  in  goodness  and  tnitii,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  Exod.  34.  6,  7.  Our  Lord 
told  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what." 
John  4.  22.  So  do  they,  who  make  his  worship  nothing  else 
but  a  ceremonious  compliment ;  the  mere  bowing  of  the  knee, 
and  the  honouring  him  with  the  lip.     But  if  it  be  the  worship 
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of  love,  it  Is  impossible  then  that  we  should  worship  we  know 
not  wiuit.  For  the  interior  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  to  love  and 
desire,  cannot  be  wrought  upon  by  a  shadow.  They  must  be 
moved  by  something  substantial,  and  set  on  work  by  some- 
thing on  purpose  wiiich  really  exists.  When  therefore  we 
licar  the  name  of  God  spoken,  how  should  it  make  us  stoop 
and  bow  before  him  !  and  into  what  an  awful  and  pleasing 
commotion  should  it  put  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  at  once  ! 
But  to  go  a  whole  day,  and  forget  God  ;  and  to  let  many  days 
pass,  without  ever  choosing  a  time  to  think  of  him,  is  a  great 
iniquity.  And  while  that  iniquity  abounds,  the  love  of  such 
must  needs  grow  cold.     And  then  again, 

5,  We  must  take  heed,  that  we  entertain  no  horrid  and  dis- 
mal thoughts  of  God,  and  that  we  believe  nothing  that  is  con- 
trary to  his  own  revelation  of  himself.  Take  heed  lest  the  be- 
lief of  a  God  suggest  only  a  guilty  enslaving  fear.  I  mean  not 
the  fear  of  reverence,  which  the  angels  owe  and  pay  ;  but  that 
fear  of  horror,  which  is  most  proper  to  devils,  and  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  diabolical  faith.  "The  devils  believe  and  tremble." 
Ja.  2.  19.  They  believe  and  are  full  of  horror,  as  the  word 
cppta-aovcn  signifies.  Do  even  shiver  with  the  belief  they  have  con- 
cerning God.  As  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  so  such 
fear  will  always  put  out  love.  For  a  fear  proceeding  from  gross 
and  horrid  mis-persuasions  concerning  God,  must  needs  stifle 
all  dutiful,  ingenuous,  loyal  affection  to  God. 

It  is  the  great  art  of  the  devil  to  possess  men  with  the  ap- 
prehension, if  it  be  possible,  that  their  case  is  the  same  with 
his  own,  that  so  thereby  they  may  make  it  their  own.  If  the 
devils  can  once  persuade  men,  tliat  God  is  as  unreconcilable 
to  them,  as  he  is  to  themselves,  who  sinned  with  open  eyes, 
■without  a  tempter,  and  all  at  once  in  their  own  proper  persons  ; 
if  they  can,  I  say,  but  make  men  believe  this,  then  it  is  a  most 
easy  thing  to  keep  the  love  of  God  from  ever  having  any  en- 
trance into  the  soul.  It  is  natural  to  hate  those,  whom  we  fear 
or  dread;  therefore,  1  say,  the  fallen  angels  believe  and  tremble, 
believe,  and  are  full  of  horror, 

But,  do  you  believe,  and  bless  God  ?  Believe  him  actually 
reconciled,  if  you  find  your  hearts  do  yield  to  him.  Believe 
him  willing  to  be  at  peace.  Believe  him  when  he  testifies, 
that  whosoever  cometh  to  him  s^all  in  no  wise  be  cast  out. 
John  G.  ly.  Believe  him  saying,  "Though  thou  ha.st  for- 
gotten me,  and  hast  set  up  thyself  to  be  thine  own  idol,  and 
hast  been  perpetually  affronting  me  ;  yet  do  thou  but  accept  my 
Son,  and  of  pardon  in  and  through  him,  and  I  will  make  thee 
my  friend;  my  associate  and  my  son."     Do  but  b-jlicve  this, 
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and  try  If  it  be  In  your  power  not  to  love  bim.  Tbis  faitb  will 
certainly  work  by  love.  But  take  beed  of  believing  vvbat  God 
hatb  never  said  ;  and  wbat  tbe  destroyer  of  souls  would  make 
you  believe  be  batb  said.  For  wb.'itsoevcr  tbougbts  tend  to 
the  making  bim  unlovely,  or  not  amiable  in  your  eyes,  bavc 
tbem  far  from  you.     And 

6.  Make  him  your  own  by  an  entire,  and  cheerful  choice, 
and  acceptance  of  bim  for  your  Lord  and  your  God.  How 
miffhtily  doth  relation,  interest,  and  property  command  love  ! 
You  cannot  see  him  it  is  true,  but  you  may  choose  and  appre- 
hend him  for  your  God  ;  which  relation,  once  understood,  will 
happily  suj)ply  the  want  of  seeing  bim.  Surely  you  would  love 
your  own  child,  your  own  father,  your  own  husband,  or  wife, 
though  you  were  born  blind  and  could  never  see  tbem.  How 
many  are  apt  to  say,  when  they  observe  any  thing  lovely,  in 
such  or  such  a  relation  in  another  family;  for  instance,  a  duti- 
ful, ingenuous  child,  "Oh  had  I  such  a  one,  how  should  I  love 
him'"  Why,  you  have  an  amiable  description  of  your  God  ; 
and  do  not  your  hearts  say  witliin  you,  "  If  he  were  my  God, 
how  should  1  love  hini?"  And  why  is  he  not  your  God  ?  he  of- 
fers himself  to  be  yours,  and  has  put  no  harder  terras  upon  you, 
than  that  you  receive  him  for  your  God.  Comply  then  with 
his  righteous  law,  '-'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me." 
Exod,  20,  3.  Say  therefore,  "  I'hou  shalt  be  ray  God  wholly 
and  alone."  As  every  covenant  is  made  up  by  a  mutual  sti- 
pulation, so  his  willingness  and  yours  make  the  bargain.  He 
hath  declared  bis  own  willingness,  do  you  but  make  out  yours, 
and  the  matter  is  effected,  so  as  that  none  can  tear  you  asun- 
der. 

And  how  pleasant  a  thing  is  it  to  have  such  a  God  your  own 
to  glory  in,  and  to  walk  in  his  name  !  to  be  able  to  say, 
*'God,  even  my  God  shall  b!ess  me  !  I  need  no  other."  How 
high  n)atter  of  triumph  was  tbis  to  tbe  Psalmist  !  Let  it  be 
told  to  tbe  generations  following,  This  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever  ;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.  Ps.  48. 
13,  11.  As  if  he  had  said,  VVe  are  willing  that  this  sliould  be 
known,  in  the  present,  and  succeeding  ages.  Let  it  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Let  there  be  a  perpetual  everlasting  mo- 
nument of  tbis,  that  we  have  had  the  Lord  fi)r  omGod.  Thus 
a  certain  noble  person  would  have  an  inscription  put  upon  his 
tomb,  without  any  further  enlargement,  to  this  effect.  That 
he  had  been  a  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  king 
James,  and  friend  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  tbis  it  appears 
he  would  have  all  ages  know  whose    servant,  counsellor,  and 
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friend  he  had  been.*  In  like  manner  should  every  good  and 
pious  soul  declare  to  the  present,  and  all  future  ages,  that 
THB  Lord  is  his  God. 

7.  Let  your  souls  be  filled  with  this  apprehension,  that  God 
is  always  and  every  where  present.  How  sweetly  moving  are 
those  thoughts  of  God's  omnipresence  in  the  13!)  Psalm  !  They 
were  so  to  tlie  Psalmist  and  are  so  to  all  the  saints.  "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  1  flee  from  thy 
presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea  ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  ;  the 
darkness,  and  the  light,  are  both  alike  to  thee."  And 
when  the  royal  Psalmist  considered,  how  God  insinuated 
himself  into  every  bone  of  his  flesh,  and  particle  of  his 
frame,  saying,  "  Tliou  hast  possessed  my  reins,  thou  hast 
covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb ;"  he  breaks  out  at  last  in- 
to these  words,  "  How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto 
me,  O  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  1" 

Let  us  then  but  habituate  ourselves  to  the  apprehension  of 
an  every  where  present  Deity,  conceiving  all  things  filled  with 
the  divine  fulness,  and  this  will  supply  the  defect,  or  the  want 
of  seeing  God.  Let  every  creature,  everyplace,  every  provi- 
dence, put  us  in  mind  of  God.  Thus  begins,  and  ends  the 
eighth  psalm,  the  design  of  which  is  to  contemplate  God  in  these 
things,  regarding  them  all  as  the  works  of  his  hands  ;  '''  How 
excellent  is  thy  name,  O  God,  in  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens  !"  And  what  an  ecstasy  do  we 
find  Moses  in,  while  he  is  celebrating  a  particular  providence  ! 
"  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Loi'd,  among  the  gods  ?  who  is 
like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won- 
ders ?"  Exod.  15.  11.  If  then  we  did  but  labour  to  make  this 
thought  familiar  to  ourselves,  that   whithersoever  we  go,  or 

*  The  noble  personage  here  alluded  to,  is  Fulke  Grevill,  Lord 
Brooke  ■  whose  funeral  monument  is  yet  remaining  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Warwick,  and  has  on  it  this  inscription 

FVLKE  GREVILL 
SERVANT  TO  QVEENE  ELIZABETH 
CONCELLER  TO  KINCr  lAMES 
AND  FREND  TO  S^IR  TIIILIP  SIDNEY. 
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wherever  we  are,  we  have  a  God  to  behold  ;  that  there  are 
footsteps  of  God,  every  where,  for  us  to  take  notice  of,  or  im- 
pressions, and  prints  of  his  glory ;  this  would  habituate  us  to 
his  converse,  and  make  the  motions  and  exercises  of  love,  easy 
and  familiar  to  us.  This  effect  it  had  on  the  Psalmist  in  the 
104  Psalm,  who.  after  a  glorious  description  of  God,  thus 
closeth  it  up  ;  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will 
be  glad  in  the  Lord."  Ps.  104.  34.  He  had  been  viewing 
God,  as  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  his  hands  ;  and  his 
spirit  was  now  drenched  deeply  in  the  thoughts  of  God's 
active  power  and  providence,  every  where  diiFused  in  the 
world. 

We,  in  like  manner,  should  always  have  such  thoughts  in- 
jected into  us,  if  we  would  but  consider  with  ourselves,  that 
wherever  we  are,  still  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  God.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  By  him  all 
things  consist.  We  can  set  a  foot  no  where  but  still  we  tread 
upon  his  ground,  and  are  in  his  dominion.  We  cannot  live, 
but  by  a  vital  influence  derived  from  him.  How  much  would 
this  contribute  to  the  facilitating  the  exercises  of  love  !  By  con- 
verse love  insinuates  itself  into  persons,  they  are  captivated 
before  they  are  aware.  And  there  is  no  man  of  so  morose,  sour, 
churlish  a  nature,  but  will  have  a  sort  of  kindness  for  such, 
whom  he  converseth  frequently  with.  Assiduous  converse 
wins  hearts.  How  much  more,  when  we  have  such  an  amiable 
object,  should  we  associate  with  him  !  It  will  then  ensue  of 
course,  that  we  shall  be  taken  with  him,  and  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  love  into  the  happy  bonds. 

8.  And  lastly:  Let  us  pray  much  and  earnestly  for  the  Spirit 
of  life  and  love,  which  is  his  own  gift.  Among  the  many  ex- 
cellent fruitsof  the  Spirit  you  see  love  leads  the  van.  Gal.  5.  22. 
It  is  of  considerable  moment  to  state  the  case  to  ourselves  thus  j 
*'The  love  of  God  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  Spirit."  How  in- 
tent then  should  we  be  upon  this,  that  he  who  claims  to  be  the 
Object  of  our  love,  is  pleased  to  be  the  Author  of  it  ?  even  of 
that  pure,  refined  love,  that  is  fit  to  be  set  upon  so  glorious 
an  Object.  Whereas  such  a  carnalized,  impure,  drossy  love 
as  ours,  can  never  turn  itself  unto  God  ;  will  always  decline, 
and  shun  that  blessed  Object.  He  must  form  our  love  for  him- 
self, or  it  will  never  do. 

As  he  therefore  makes  our  love  the  sum  of  his  lav/,  and  of 
all  his  precepts,  so  we  should  make  it  the  sum  of  all  our  re- 
quests. For  it  is  at  once  indeed  both  our  privilege,  and  our 
duty.     Both  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  enjoy,  are 
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all  summed  up  in  love.  And  if  we  make  this  the  sum  of 
our  desires,  how  much  of  ingenuity  would  there  be  in  this 
prayer,  when  we  come  to  the  Lord  and  say,  "  Lord  if  I 
should  cast  all  my  desires  into  one  request,  it  is  love!  Love 
is  the  only  thing.  I  beg  only  a  heart  to  love  thee."  How 
much  ingenuity  is  there,  1  say,  In  such  a  prayer !  and  how 
great  also  is  the  necessity  of  it  !  For  we  can  as  soon  pluck 
down  a  star,  or  create  a  new  sun,  as  plant  in  our  own  souls 
this  principle  of  love  to  God,  without  his  aid.  Every  good 
and  perfect  gift  is  from  him ;  and  certainly  this  is  good, 
and  a  matter  of  high  excellency,  to  have  the  heart  possessed 
ivith  his  love.  VVe  can  never  understand  the  love  of  God  to 
us,  till  our  souls  are,  as  it  were,  trans-clcmated  into  alove  to 
him.  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God  and  God  in  him.   I  John  4.16. 

And  now,  after  all  this  would  we  be  excused  from  the  duty 
of  loving  God  ?  that  is,  from  being  happy,  from  living  a  life  of 
pleasure,  from  solacing  ourselves  with  the  immense  Good?  We 
should  methinks  as  little  wisli  to  be  excused,  as  a  poor  indi- 
gent man  from  having  all  his  wants  supplied  ;  or  a  sick  lan- 
guishing person,  from  returning  to  health  and  strength  ;  or  a 
hungry  fainting  person,  from  receiving  convenient  food ;  or 
a  weary  person,  from  receiving  refreshing  ease  and  rest.  Would 
we  be  excused  from  having  God  for  our  portion,  our  health  and 
strength,  our  rest  and  all  in  all  ?  We  cannot  indeed  see  God  ; 
but  will  that  excuse  us,  when  so  many  things  present  us  with 
an  idea  and  image  of  him  ?  or  when  we  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer  ?  The  Scriptures  do  not 
speak  to  us  in  this  matter  with  any  intention  or  design  to  ex- 
cuse us  from  this  duty.  There  it  is  intimated,  that  all  the  good, 
which  concerns  a  man's  present  state,  comes  from  love  to 
God.  All,  says  the  Apostle,  shall  work  together  for  good,  to 
them  that  love  God.  Rom.  8.  28.  And  with  respect  to  the 
other  world,  it  is  said  that,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
what  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  love  him.  1  Cor, 
2.    f>. 

And  if  we  would  but  consider  the  matter,  it  is  plain  we  can- 
not excuse  our  conduct,  to  ourselves  ;  much  less  to  God.  For 
do  not  our  consciences  tell  us,  that  nothing  is  so  easv,  no- 
thing so  ready  ?  And  it  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  what  will 
be  made  of  this  one  day.  I  make  little  doubt  but  one  verv 
great  part  of  the  torture  of  hell,  will  lie  in  a  too  late  repen- 
tance ;  that  we  never  loved  what  our  convicted  consciences 
must  needs  have  told  us  was  most  congruous,    and  fit    to  be 
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loved.  When  an  awakened  soul  shall  make  reflection,  and 
consider,  what  infinite  reason  there  was  for  the  loving  of  God, 
and  yet  it  could  never  be  brought  to  it ;  we  can  conceive  no 
sort  of  mental  torture  to  be  more  tormenting  than  this.  So 
that  they,  who  live  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  content 
themselves  with  so  doing,  are  busily  preparing  their  own  hell 
all  their  days.  Oh,  how  tormenting  will  be  the  reflection  1 
**  I  lived  a  life's  time  in  the  world,  and  knew  how  reasonable 
a  thing  it  was,  how  just  and  righteous  to  love  God,  and  yet 
I  never  did  love  him  !"  This  will  be  a  most  amazing  sub- 
ject for  thought  to  feed  upon,  and  to  find  torment  by,  through- 
out an  eternal  state.  And  therefore  we  are  the  more  con- 
cerned to  be  restless  in  our  spirits,  till  we  feel  the  fire  so  to 
burn  within  us,  and  can  make  our  appeal  to  God,  saying. 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  Lord  !  thou  knovveet  that  1  love 
thee.     John  21.  17. 
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T^E  have  endeavoured  from  these  words  to  evince  to  vou 
the  indispensable  obligation  there  is  upon  us  to  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  love  to  God,  notwithstanding  that  we  can- 
not see  him.  This  hath  been  doctrinally  discoursed  of,  and 
also  insisted  upon  by  way  of  use,  and  particular  application  of 
that  doctrine  ;  but  before  we  pass  from  it,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  add  somewhat  further  of  a  casuistical  import. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  though  there  are  not  many  sincere 
lovers  of  God,  in  this  world  ;  yet  there  are  but  few,  who 
pretend  not  to  be  so.  They  are  apt  to  please  themselves  with 
the  conceit  that  they  love  God,  and  so  take  the  matter  for 
granted,  though  there  be  nothing  of  any  such  affection  in  their 
hearts  at  all.  Others  tliere  are,  who  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
they  do  not  love  him  in  sincerity,  and  are  too  forward  to  con- 
clude, that  they  have  none  of  this  divine  affection,  because 
they  do  not  perceive  it  to  work  towards  God,  as  their  love  does 
towards  other  objects.  Finally,  there  are  others  again,  who 
are  very  prone  to  censure  those  that  speak  of  more  passionate 
workings  of  affection  to  God,  as  mere  hypocrites  for  this  pre- 
tension.    For  since  they  experience  nothing  of  such  workings 
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on  their  own  hearts,  they  think  It  impossible  there  should  be 
a?iy  such  thing  at  all  in  the  world.  There  arc  therefore  three 
sorts  of  persons  that  our  present  discourse  must  have  reference 
unto. 

I.  Such  ignorant  and  careless  souls  as  do,  at  random  and 
without  ever  considering  the  matter,  pronounce  concerning 
themselves,  that  they  are  lovers  of  God  ;  though  if  the  mat- 
ter be  strictly  looked  into,  they  have  no  such  thing  as  a  motion 
of  love  in  their  heart  to  God  at  all. 

II.  Those  that  are  prone  to  suspect,  and  conclude  them- 
selves to  have  no  love  to  God  at  all,  because  they  do  not  find 
this  affection  to  work  with  that  fervour  and  constancy,  that 
triey  think  it  should,  and  which  they  perceive  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

III.  Such  as  are  very  apt  to  suspect,  and  accuse  others  of 
hypocrisy  or  folly,  who  seem  to  express  the  most  passionate 
and  fervent  love  to  God,  and  think  that  such  an  affection  to- 
wards him  cannot  have  place  in  a  human  breast.  What  there- 
fore is  pretended  to  be  of  a  spiritual  and  holy  kind,  must  be 
resolved,  they  imagine,  wholly  into  enthusiasm  ;  or  be  attri- 
buted to  the  power  of  fancy,  or  imagination  ;  or  to  the  temper, 
and  disposition  of  the  bodily  humours,  and  the  various  struc- 
ture and  fabric  even  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  itself. 
To  each  of  tliese  sorts,  reference  must  be  had  in  what  is  now 
to  be  discoursed  upon  at  this  time. 

I.  As  to  those  who  confidently  give  out  themselves  to  be 
lovers  of  God,  though  they  never  felt  any  motion  of  love  to 
him  at  all  in  their  hearts,  such  things  as  these  it  would  be  very 
fit  for  them  to  consider. 

1 .  That  it  is  a  very  rash  and  unreasonable,  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous presumption,  for  them  to  conclude  there  is  that  in  them 
which  tiiey  have  never  perceived  at  all.  For  vvhat  might  not 
one  imagine,  or  fancy  upon  such  a  pretence  ?  Supposing  iC 
possible,  must  I  believe  every  thing  to  be  true  which  is  barely 
possible  to  be  true  ?  How  many  absurd  things  should  1  then 
believe  !  For  there  are  many  things  that  possibly  may  be, 
which  yet  it  would  be  a  very  great  absurdity  to  believe  are  in 
reality.  It  is  a  known  rule,  that  of  things  that  appear  not^ 
nor  exist,  the  same  esteem  is  to  be  had.  If  tlien  it  no  way  ap- 
pears, or  however  appears  not  to  me,  that  1  am  a  lover  of 
God  ;  with  what  confidence  can  I  pretend  to  it,  or  say  that  I 
am  so  ? 

•  2.  It  is  to  he  considered  that  it  is  a  most  natural  thing  to 
men  to  be  very  indulgent  to  tjiemselves,  and  to  think  that  of 
themselves,  which  none  would  think  or  imagine  but  themselves. 
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It  is  natural  to  every  wicked  man  to  *'  flatter  liimself  in  his 
own  eyes,  until  liis  wickedness  be  found  out  to  be  batpful." 
Ps.  Sii.  2.  Thus  says  the  Psahnist,  "The  transgression  of 
the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart,"  that  is,  sugi^ests  to  me, 
*^  that  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes."  Ps.  SG.  1. 
And  truly  this  does  as  eftcctually  speak  or  declare,  that  he  liath 
not  the  love  of  God  in  him  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  flatters 
himself,  at?  it  there  follows,  in  his  own  eyes,  till  the  matter 
comes  to  be  plainly  observable  to  every  eye.  Hence  it  n;ay  he 
very  well  understood,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  so  apt 
to  judge  themselves  any  thing,  which  it  would  be  horrid  for 
them  not  to  be  thought  to  be,  only  from  the  kindness  they 
have  to  themselves.  For  how  horrid  is  it  for  any  man  to  ad- 
mit himself  to  be  no  lover  of  God  !  Therefore  he  must  needs 
think  himself  such,  or  affirm  that  as  true,  which  it  were  a 
horrid  thing  to  confess  and  avow  to  be  hxhe.  And  so,  up- 
on the  matter,  their  love  to  God  depends  upon,  and  runs 
into  nothing  else,  but  a  partial  and  fond  love  to  them- 
selves. 

3.  They  should  consider  how  obvious  the  mistake  is,  to 
take  a  conviction  of  conscience  in  this  case  for  an  atTection  of 
the  heart.  That  is,  because  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  and  fit  thing  to  love  God,  therefore  they  con- 
clude, that  they  do  love  him.  But  how  most  irrational  is  the 
conclusion  !  They  may  as  well  conclude  their  approbation  ©f 
any  thing  else,  to  be  the  possession  of  the  thing  itself.  For 
instance,  that  they  are  rich,  because  they  approve  of  riches  ; 
or  that  they  are  in  very  good  health,  because  they  approve  of  a 
sound  habit  of  body.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  all  which  the  most 
can  say,  as  to  the  bottom  of  their  pretence.  They  have  no- 
thing at  all  in  them,  like  the  love  of  God,  but  only  this  con- 
viction of  conscience,  that  it  is  fit  he  should  be  loved.  Of  this 
there  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  approbation  imposed  upon 
their  judgment,  from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself.  And 
as  all  men  are  convinced,  that  the  obligation  is  indispensable, 
therefore  they  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have 
the  love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  It  follows,  as  another  thing  to  ])e  considered,  that  if  the 
love  of  God  in  itself  be  really  a  distinct  thing,  and  different 
from  such  a  conviction,  then  their  love  to  him  is  reduced  to 
nothing  :  for  it  is  really  nothing,  distinguished  from  such  a 
conviction,  or  apprehension  in  their  own  minds.  And  under  a 
notion  of  its  being  an  affection  of  a  finer  kind  and  nature  than 
to  be  obvious  to  common  observation,  they  have  rtfined  it 
quite  away,  even  into  a  mere  nothing.     For  doth  not  every 
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man's  own  sense  tell  him,  that  the  love  of  this  or  that 
thing,  is  quite  another  thing  than  a  mental  approbation  of  it? 
Or  niav  not  I  be  convinced  in  my  judgment  of  the  excellencies 
of  one,  to  whom  I  have  yet  a  settled  aversion  in  my  heart? 
Kow  many  cannot  endure  such  persons,  of  whom  upon  con- 
viction thev  cannot  say  they  are  not  excellent  men  ?  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  put  every  sober  considerer  of  this  state  of  the  case 
upon  quite  new  thoughts,  when  we  shall  find  he  is  not  able  to 
tell,  what  the  thing  Is,  that  he  calls  love  to  God,  if  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  mere  conviction  of  the  reasonableness 
of  it. 

5.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  tliat  since  love  to  God,  if  it 
be  any  where,  is  to  be  discerned  and  felt,  and  must  be  a  ruling 
principle  ;  it  is  then  a  most  absurd  imagination,  that  such  a 
principle  should  be  in  men,  of  which  they  have  no  perception. 
For  is  it  not  absurd,  that  a  principle,  which  is  to  have  the 
conduct  of  a  man's  life,  and  so  very  great  power  in  and  over 
him  in  his  whole  course,  should  yet  be  neither  discernible,  nor 
felt  ?  Indeed  there  are  many  thoughts  and  motions  that  stir 
in  our  minds,  of  which  we  take  very  little  notice  ;  nor  can  we 
in  a  little  time  say  positively,  whether  we  have  such  a  thought 
or  no.  But  that  a  principle,  which  runs  through  the  univer- 
sal course  of  a  man's  life,  and  which  of  all  things  should  most 
frequently  come  under  his  notice,  should  yet  be  neither  felt 
nor  perceived  by  him,  is  the  most  unimaginable  of  all  things 
we  can  conceive  of.  Therefore  those  who  have  so  hastily  pro- 
nounced themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  and  yet  never  felt  any 
thing  by  which  this  love  is  to  be  discerned, are  besought  to  think 
again,  to  allow  the  cause  a  rehearing,  to  take  it  into  new 
consideration,  and  not  run  away  with  a  groundless  conceit 
that  they  are  what  it  so  much  concerns  them  actually  to  be, 
while  they  are  only  so  in  their  own  fancies  and  imagina- 
tions. 

II.  I  now  come  to  the  next  sort,  namely,  those  who  are  apt 
to  judge  themselves  wholly  destitute  of  sincere  love  to  God, 
because  they  do  not  find  those  passionate  motions  of  it  towards 
him,  as  they  do  towards  many  inferior  objects.  And  there 
are  sundry  considerations,  which  will  be  very  requisite  to  be 
weighed  in  this  case  too.     As, 

1.  That  certainly  the  actual  exercise  of  love  towards  God 
may  be  often  intermitted,  when  an  habitual  propensionof  heart 
towards  him  doth  remain.  The  soul  may  frequently  be  put 
beside  the  direct  acts,  and  exerciise  of  this  duty  ;  and  yet  that 
virtue  and  principle,  which  hath  touched  their  hearts,  and  by 
gracious  vouchsafement  is  seated  there,  may  still  habitually 
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incline  them  the  same  way.  As  the  needle  touched  with  the 
load-stone,  is  frequently  diverted  from  its  direct  tendency 
towards  the  north  ;  for  being  moved  it  shakes  and  quivers,  and 
hath  its  various  vibrations  tliis  way  and  that,  yet  there  is  a  vir- 
tue in  it  that  will  bring  and  reduce  it  to  the  right  point  again. 
Therefore  it  is  not  this,  or  that  act  of  love  towards  God,  that 
gives  the  denomination  ;  but  the  habitual  propension,  and 
bent  of  the  heart.  A  man  then  is  to  be  esteemed  a  lover  of 
God,  according  as  his  heart  stands  habitually  propense  to  him. 
But  if  the  denomination  depend  upon  this,  or  the  other  act ; 
then  a  man  would  cease  to  be  a  lover  of  God,  as  often  as  he 
lovetb,  or  thinketh  of  any  one  else,  or  is  diverted  from  it 
by  this  or  that  though  never  so  necessary  an  occasion.  And 
again, 

2.  It  is  very  necessary,  that  we  consider  the  act  and  the 
passion  of  love  as  very  distinguishable,  or  different  tilings. 
The  act  of  love  in  a  reasonable  intelligent  creature,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  complacential  motion  of  the  will  towards  this  or 
that  ol)ject,  that  is  apprehended  amiable,  or  worthy  to  be  lov- 
ed. The  passion  of  love  is  the  impression  made  by  an  object, 
upon  the  animal  and  vital  spirits  of  the  brain  and  heart,  which, 
being  sensible,  are  reflected  upon,  and  by  many  are  taken  no- 
tice of  (through  a  great  mistake)  as  if  the  very  notion  and  being 
of  love  was  placed  there.  Whereas  the  whole  entire  nature  of 
divine  love  is  separable  from  that  passion,  and  may  be  without 
it ;  otherwise  if  passion  were  of  the  essence  of  love,  it  were 
altogether  impossible,  that  the  separate  soul  should  be  capa- 
ble of  loving  God,  or  any  thing  else.  This  is  a  mere  accident 
to  our  love,  and  a  result  that  depends  upon  our  present  union 
with  the  body ;  which  body  is  essentially  necessary,  neither 
to  our  soul,  nor  to  our  love,  for  both  may  be  without  it.  And 
I  add, 

3.  That  those  acts  which  are  performed,  as  I  may  call  it, 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  soul,  and  which  are  more  pecu- 
liar to  its  intellectual  nature,  are  as  truly  discernible,  as  the 
passions  are  which  rebound  upon,  and  affect  the  body.  The 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  will,  are  no  more  imperceptible 
than  the  passions  ;  and  it  is  as  possible  for  me  to  be  able  to 
discern  and  feel  the  former,  as  the  latter.  Cannot  I  as  well 
tell  that  I  think  such  a  thought,  if  I  do  think  it ;  that  1  intend 
and  purpose  such  a  thing,  if  I  do  really  entertain  in  my  heart 
such  a  resolution,  as  that  1  feel  the  motions  that  affect  my 
outward  man  ?  If  therefore  a  person  with  a  practical  judgment 
esteems  the  blessed  God  to  be  his  highest  and  best  good,  and 
accordingly  chooses  him  as  such,  and  settles  this  resolution  iti 
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his  own  soul,  saying,  "  This  God  shall  be  my  God,  my  best 
and  supreme  Good,  here  will  I  seek  my  felicity,  and  take  up 
my  rest,  and  to  him  will  I  be  an  entirely  devoted  one  for  ever;'* 
in  this  person  certainly  lies  the  substance  and  essence  of  love. 
And  is  not  this  perceptible  ?  are  not  such  acts  as  these  capa- 
ble of  being  reflected  on,  and  taken  notice  of,  if  men  would 
but  more  frequently  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  habituate 
themselves  to  converse  with  themselves  ?  But  I  further 
add, 

4.  Tiiat  most  certain  it  is,  that  during  our  abode  in  the  body, 
the  affections  of  the  soul  have  more  intimately  an  influence  upon 
it.  Such  is  the  close  and  mysterious  union  between  these  two 
natures  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  that  the  influences  between  the  one 
and  the  other  are  reciprocal.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  very 
temper  or  complexion  of  our  souls  doth  so  naturally,  some  way 
or  other,  represent  itself  in  the  outward  man,  as  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  hide  and  conceal  wliat  are  the 
sentiments  of  our  spirits  upon  certain  occasions.  Whence  it 
hath  grown  into  a  maxim,  vultus  est  index  animi :  that  the 
face  is  the  character  of  the  mind.  Heir,,  quam  difficile  est 
crimen  7ion  proderc  vidtul  How  hard  is  it  jar  a  man  not 
to  hefraj/  guilt  in  his  countenance,  if  he  has  the  sense 
of  it  in  his  oivn  mind  and  heart  I  And  therefore  we  should 
consider  with  ourselves,  how  our  affections  work  towards  God  ; 
even  according  to  the  usual  way,  wherein  human  attections  are 
wont  to  shew  and  discover  themselves.     For  S  add, 

5.  That  even  spiritual,  holy  affections,  such  as  respect  the 
invisible  God,  and  other  invisible  objects,  do  frequently  so  work 
in  those  pious  souls  in  whom  they  are,  as  to  make  very  great 
and  deep  impressions  upon  the  body,  and  are  accompanied 
with  such  passionate  expressions,  as  are  discernible,  even  to 
the  inferior  senses  which  belong  to  the  animal  nature.  Let  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  this  pui'pose  be  looked  into.  How  was 
the  Psalmist  aflected  and  wrought  upon  by  one  affection  towards 
God,  when  he  tells  us,  "  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments."  Ps.  119.  120.  There  is 
a  proportion  between  fear  and  love,  in  this  case.  As  for  love, 
the  same  devout  Psalmist  says,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
O  God  !  yea  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee."  Ps.  63.  1.  And  again, 
*'  My  heart  and  my  flesli  crieth  out  for  the  living  God."  Ps.  84. 
2.  Now  these  are  not  to  be  understood  as  mere  rhetorical 
strains  ;  for  indeed  they  are  not  so,  but  do  plainly  carry  this 
signification  with  them,  that  though  the  flesh  be  more  imme- 
diately incapable  of  desire,  of  thirsting,  and  longing  after  God, 
whereof  the  soul  alone  is  primarily   capable,  yet,  mediately^ 
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the  ficsh  partakes  thereof.  That  is,  the  heart  and  soul  did  so 
niuci)  long  after  God,  that  tlie  flesh  was  affected  and  bore  th6 
impression  of  that  vehement  desire,  which  was  in  the  soul,  as 
in  its  original  and  proper  seat.  We  are  therefore  to  considel*, 
tliat  even  the  more  passionate  workings  of  love  towards  God  are 
very  agreeaMe  to  that  kind  of  affection,  which  in  respect  to 
the  object,  and  principle  of  it,  is  spiritual  and  divine.  And 
therefore, 

6.  It  must  farther  be  added,  that  if  persons  he  very  apt  to  be 
passionately  affected  in  other  kinds,  and  towards  other  objects, 
but  do  always  find  themselves  dull,  and  insensible  of  such  mo- 
tions towards  God  and  invisible  things,  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  reason  to  suspect  themselves  to  be  under  a  very  bad  distem- 
per. Indeed,  when  persons  are  equally,  and  alike,  unapt  to 
feel  such  passionate  lesentments  in  their  hearts  towards  any 
kind  of  objects,  the  matter  is  quite  otherwise.  But  if  they  can 
ordinarily  say,  "I  feel  my  love  to  work  towards  the  creature,  a 
relation,  or  other  amiable  objects  in  this  and  that  passionate 
manner  ;  but  1  can  feel  no  love  working  towards  God,"  they 
are  far  from  being  in  a  good  condition.  They  have,  at  least, 
a  good  deal  of  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  distemper  prevails 
upon  them.  Their  love  languisheth,  and  needs  re-enforcement ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  content  themselves  to  have  the  matter 
so,  as  if  it  were  a  case  to  be  approved  of,  and  that  needed  no 
redress.     But  yet  again, 

7.  We  must  consider,  that  tempers  are  very  carefully  to  be 
distinguished.  The  temper  of  some  men's  minds  is  more 
composed,  according  as  the  bodily  temper  is  more  fixed,  and 
their  natural  spirits  are  less  volatile.  Hence  some  are  of  a 
more  even  deportment  to  every  object,  even  to  the  observation 
of  others,  and  seldom  are  seen  to  be  exalted,  or  depressed, 
whatever  occurences  happen  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  They  are  not  often  seen,  it  may  be,  either  to  weep  or 
laugh,  to  be  either  remarkably  sad  or  cheerful.  And  grace,  or 
this  holy  affection  wherever  it  is  in  its  subject,  is  somewhat 
conform  to  the  natural  temper  of  the  person  ;  as  water  pour- 
ed into  a  vessel,  resembleth  the  form  of  that  vessel.  If  the 
Vessel  be  round,  then  it  resembles  a  round  figure  ;  if  triangu- 
lar, then  it  resembles  a  triangular  figure.  So  I  say  grace  and 
holy  affections,  where  they  are,  resemble  their  subject,  and 
receive  in  some  sense  a  likeness  and  conformity  to  it,  so  as  not 
to  change  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind.  Indeed  the  great 
business  of  the  grace  of  God  is  to  influence  men  as  to  morals, 
and  not  as  to  naturals.  Therefore  it  were  an  unreasonable 
thing  for  any  one  to  rnakrhimself  a  measure  to  all  other  per* 
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sons,  how  much  soever  they  differ  in  temper  from  him.  Or 
that  any  one  should  make  another  such  a  standard  to  himself, 
that  however  it  be  with  him  as  to  his  natural  temper,  he  must 
be  just  such  as  others  are  ;  which  Is  equally  to  aim  at  a  thing 
both  unnecessary  and  impossible.     Further, 

8.  We  must  warily  distinguish  between  the  exercise  of 
love  upon  extraordinary,  and  sudden  occasions,  and  such  as 
are  comm(m  and  less  surprising.  As  you  know  one  may  con- 
verse daily  among  the  nearest  relatives,  and  never  feel  any  dis- 
cernible pang  of  affection  working  towards  them,  as  one  does 
to  an  object  that  suddenly  appears.  This  proceeds  from  fre- 
quency and  familiarity  with  them ;  when  possibly  the  very  same 
person  would  be  in  a  transport  upon  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed sight  of  the  face  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years  before.  Now  this  is  not  inconsiderable  as  to  our 
present  case.  It  may  be  thus  with  many  persons,  who  do  not 
feel  such  a  passionate  pang  of  love  towards  persons,  they  daily 
converse  with,  as  they  do  towards  others,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
they  are  surprised  :  yet  notwithstanding  this  their  love  may  be 
far  dearer,  and  habitually  much  more  strong  to  those  relations 
whom  they  daily  converse  with,  as  occasions  when  administer- 
ed abundantly  shew ;  that  is,  they  would  do  more  for  them, 
and  be  more  deeply  concerned  if  they  saw  them  in  distress^ 
pain,  and  anguish.  They  would  with  much  more  regret  en- 
dure separation  from  them,  or  take  their  deaths  much  more 
impatiently  ;  which  things  shew  their  affections  to  be  habitual- 
ly much  stronger,  though  upon  sudden  occasions,  or  in  a  cei- 
tain  juncture,  they  may  work  much  more  observably.  And 
thus  it  may  possibly  be  with  some  persons,  who  walk  more 
evenly  in  their  spirits  before  God.  They  have  it  may  be  fewer 
transports  than  others,  who  are  of  such  uneven  spirits,  that  the 
sight  of  God  is  often  a  new  thing  to  them.  They  have  him 
less  frequently  out  of  sight,  and  are  daily  more  conversant 
with  him,  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  such  violent  emotions 
of  mind.  And  if  we  compare  these  together,  certainly  we  can 
never  think,  that  there  is  a  greater  excellency  in  that  temper 
which  subjects  a  man,  now  and  then,  to  higher  transports  of 
spiritual  and  divine  affection,  than  in  that  temper  of  spirit, 
which  is  more  steadily  determined  to  a  continual  course  of 
walking  with  God,  in  whom  there  is  also  an  habitual  compla- 
cence. 

Lastly,  This  is  further  to  he  considered,  that  if  at  any  time 
one  would  try  the  sincerity  of  one's  heart  towards  God,  it  is 
much  more  clearly  to  be  evinced  by  the  influence  this  hath  on 
a  man's  life,  than  by  the  passionate  or  sensible   impressions 
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made  upon  the  l)od\'.  I  say,  we  have  a  far  surer  evidence  of 
our  love  to  God,  from  the  influence  it  has  to  govern  and 
manage  the  course  of  our  lives,  than  from  all  the  passionate 
emotions,  and  resentments  we  may  feel  in  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  outward  nnn.  Suppose  such  raptures,  and  transports,  and 
ecstatical  motions,  as  are  very  strange,  and  not  without  their  de- 
lectation and  pleasure:  alas!  tlicse  signify  i)ut  little  towards 
the  evincing  of  true  sincere  love  to  God,  m  comparison  of  a 
stable  course  of  living  under  his  government,  as  persons  who 
are  beyond  all  things  loath  to  offend  and  displease  liim.  If  you 
seek  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  yoiu'  love  to  God,  take  this; 
*' If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments."  John  14.  15.  And 
again,  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments.'  1  John  5.  3.  Though  we  must  take  lieed  iicre  of 
thirking,  as  was  formerly  said,  that  the  exteinal  effect  is  suf- 
ficient without  tlie  principle  ;  or  that  a  course  of  obedience,  in 
outward  acts,  to  the  rules  set  before  us,  will  do  the  business, 
though  there  be  nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  love  of  God  in 
us.  But  take  these  in  connexion,  the  principle  with  the  ef- 
fect, and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  pungent  demonstrations  of 
love,  than  mere  transports  of  extraordinary  affection,  now  and 
then,  are.  Agreeably  to  wiiieh  our  Lord  says,  "  He  that  hatli 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me; 
and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Fatiier ;  and  I  will 
love  him,  and  manifest  myself  unto  him."  John  11.  21. 
And  again,  as  it  afterwards  follows,  "If  any  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
ver.  23. 

So  that  we  should  take  heed  of  putting  too  much  upon  the 
mere  matter  of  passionate  love  in  this  case;  unless,  as  wc 
said  before,  it  be  manifestly  discernable,  that  we  can  be  pas- 
sionately affected  to  any  other  kind  of  objects,  while  we  find 
a  stupidity,  and  dulness  upon  us,  with  respect  to  those,  which 
are  spiritual  and  divine.  Therefore  lay  the  great  stress  always 
here  :  "  What  doth  the  love,  I  pretend  to,  signify  as  to  the 
conduct  of  my  life  ?  Do  [  live  as  a  lover  of  God  ?  as  if  it 
were  an  ungrateful  matter  to  me,  above  all  things,  to  displease 
him  ?  as  that  I  study,  by  all  means  po'-sible,  to  maintain  an 
intercourse  of  union,  and  communion  between  him  and  me  ? 
Is  it  such  a  love  as  makes  his  honour  dear  to  me,  so  that  I  am 
above  all  things  concerned  not  to  disgrace  the  name  which  I 
bear,  or  be  a  reproach  to  him  to  whom  I  profess  a  relation  ? 
Is  there  such  a  principle  in  me  as  makes  distance  from  God  a 
wearisome  thing?     And  would  I  fain  be  nearer  to  him   daily, 
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more  acquainted  with  him,  more  conformed  to  him,  and 
ch:in^ed  into  his  divine  image  and  likeness?"  If  this  is  the 
influence  that  love  to  God  hath  upon  our  lives,  it  is  the  evi- 
dence, it  is  the  thing,  if  any  thing  can  be  so,  that  must  prove 
and  demonstrate  to  ourselves  the  sincerity  of  our  love. 


SERMON  XII.* 


T^E  have  already  in  the  preceding  discourse  offered  sundry 
considerations  to  those,  who  are  apt  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  they  are  lovers  of  God,  though  they  never  really  dis- 
cerned any  motion  of  love  to  him  in  their  hearts  at  all ;  or  wha 
fondly  imagine  that  tlie  conviction  of  their  judgment  in  this 
matter,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  affection  of  the  heart.  We  have 
also  spoken  in  several  particulars  to  another  sort,  who  suspect 
they  are  no  true  lovers  of  God,  and  are  many  times  ready 
to  conclude  so  ;  because  their  love  to  him  is  not  so  fer- 
vent and  passionate  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be.  And 
now 

ill.  We  come  to  the  third  sort  that  we  have  to  do  with,  to 
wit,  tliose  who  are  apt  to  censure  other  persons,  merely  upon 
this  account  ;  because  they  make  profession  of  such  a  fervent 
love  to  God,  as  they  themselves  are  altogether  strangers  to. 
Ail  expressions  of  such  a  fervent  passionate  love  to  God  fall 
under  a  suspicious  censure,  and  accusation  from  these  men. 
As  for  instance,  they  charge  all  such  expressions  of  love  with 
hypocrisy,  or  with  enthusiasm  :  thinking  it  proceeds  from  no- 
thing else  but  a  fantastic  representation  of  the  object  they  pre- 
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tend  to  love  ;  or  else,  they  resolve  it  all  into  the  temper  of  the 
body,  and  say  it  owes  itself  to  nothint]^  else  but  to  'aich  or  such 
a  crasis,  a  present  habit  and  temperature,  or  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  quicker  agitation  of  certain  1  risk  and 
agile  spirits.  And  thus  they  think  that  a  mechanical  account 
is  to  be  given  of  all  such  kind  of  affections  ;  and  that  whoso- 
ever well  understands  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  the 
nature  of  the  spleen,  and  hypochondria,  and  the  various 
twistings  of  the  nerves  about  the  veins  and  arteries,  may 
very  well  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  all  such  kind  of 
love. 

1.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  to  wit,  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy, we  must  allow  (as  there  will  be  further  occasion  to 
evince  hereafter  when  we  come  to  the  last  doctrine)  ili  it  if 
any  do  pretend  to  such  a  love  to  God,  and  join  with  it  an  im- 
moral  conversation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  the 
charge  ;  and  in  such  a  case  we  must  fall  in  with  the  accuser 
and  say  the  same.  But  if  this  charge  be  fastened  upon  persons, 
whose  walk  and  conversation  is  sober  and  just,  we  have  then 
several  things  to  say  to  it.     As 

( 1 .)  It  is  a  most  uncharitable  censure  to  say  that  all  pretence 
to  a  more  fervent  and  vehement  love  to  God,  is  for  this  very 
reason  hypocritical.  I  wonder  why  so  ?  Does  not  this  seem 
to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real,  and  fervent 
love  to  God  ?  This  is  surely  a  very  strange  accusation,  at  once 
without  warrant,  and  against  the  express  law  of  charity,  which 
requires  us  to  "  think  no  evil."  1  Cor.  13.  5.  And  it  is  an 
essential  character  of  it  to  be  absolutely  disinclined  to  take  up 
an  evil  surmise,  or  bad  thoughts  of  any  one,  where  there  is 
not  a  very  manifest  and  apparent  cause. 

(2.)  The  charge  is  most  unreasonable.  There  is  not  tlie 
least  ground  for  such  a  censure,  supposing  the  persons  to  be 
in  the  main  of  a  sober,  just,  and  unexceptionable  deportment 
among  men.  Of  such  it  may  most  unrighteously  be  said,  that 
they  are  hypocrites,  while  they  pretend  to  love  God.  But  how 
will  you  prove  your  charge  ?  by  what  medium  will  you 
make  it  out,  that  all  pretences  of  love  to  God,  by  such 
persons,  are  hypocritical  ?  And  surely  that  is  a  most  un- 
leasonable  censure,  for  whicli  no  reason  can  be  given. 

(3.)  Such  a  charge  or  accusation  must  needs  proceed  from 
a  most  idle  and  pragmatic  temper.  For  these  censurers  shew 
themselves  to  be  vain  busy-bodies,  nvho  meddle  out  of  their 
own  province.  But  what  have  they  to  do  to  judge  the  hearts  of 
other  men?  That  is  a  province  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
in.  What  is  it  then  but  a  vain  pragmatic  humour  that  prompts 
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them  to  meddle  in  a  sphere  wlierein  they  have  no  concern  ? 
*^  Who  art  thou,"  saltli  the  Scripture,  "  that  judj;est  another 
man's  servant  ?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth".  Rom. 
14.  4.     Nay, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  guihy  of  the  most  insolent  presumption;  for 
it  is  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  whom  alone 
it  belongs  to  search,  and  judge  the  heart.  Who  are  they  that 
take  upon  them  to  judge  one  another?  *^  We  must  all  appear  be- 
fore the  judgmejit  seatof  Christ."  Rom.  14.  JO.  Whoever  they 
are  that  do  judge  so,  they  subject  themselves  to  the  judgment 
©fGod.  Therefore  says  our  Lord,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged."  Matt.  /•  !•  That  is,  in  etfect,  if  you  judge 
so  at  random,  and  where  you  have  nothing  to  do,  you 
shall  know  what  judging  means,  when  you  shall  be  judged 
also. 

(5 .)  I  would  further  say,  l)y  way  of  question.  Pray  what 
is  the  thing  you  find  fault  with  in  this  ease  ?  Is  it  this  love 
itself,  or  is  it  tlie  appearance  of  it  ?  Sure  it  will  not  be  said,  it 
is  the  love  itself.  Wiio  would  be  so  impudently  profane  as  to 
say,  it  is  a  crime  to  love  God  ?  or  tluit  such  love  is  criminal, 
when  it  is  warm  and  vehement  ?  as  if  it  were  possible  to  love 
God  too  much.  Sure  tliis  will  never  be  said  by  those  who  con- 
sider that  we  are  required  to  "  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  and 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind."  Matt.  22.  87. 
And  besides,  this  were  to  make  the  accusjition  to  contradict 
itself;  for  whensoever  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  alleged 
against  any  one,  the  thing  pretended  to  is  implied  to  be  good 
and  commendable. 

Or  is  it  the  appearance  of  such  love  tliat  is  found  fault  with? 
That  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  find  fault  with  the  sun  for 
shining,  it  is  true,  all  discovery  of  this  or  any  other  excel- 
lency whatsoever  ought  to  be  modest,  and  sober ;  most  remote 
from  any  thing  of  boasting  or  vain-glorious  ostentation,  than 
which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  be 
more  fulsome.  But  what  !  should  a  man  be  ashamed  to  be- 
come, and  appear  an  earnest  lover  of  God  ?  W^as  the  Psalmist 
sl)y  of  appearing  so,  when  he  again  and  again  avowed  it  with 
so  much  solemnity  ?  when  he  made  ])rofessions  of  his  love  to 
God,  which  he  designed,  and  no  doubt  knew  would  be  record- 
ed to  all  future  times  ?  And  the  noble  personage  wiiom  we 
spoke  of  before,  was  lie  ashamed  to  have  it  recorded,  that  he 
was  such  a  one's  friend  ?  It  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot 
look  over  a  page  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  but  we  shall  find  some 
or  other  expression  now  made  public  to  the  world,  of  an  avow- 
ed  love  to  God.     "  1  love  the  Lord,"  says  he,  ♦' because,  he 
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hath  licavdmv  voice  and  my  supplications."  Ps.  110.  1.  And 
a<jiuii,  ''  I  will  love  thee.  O  Lord  my  strength."  IS.  1.  The 
■vvovd  there  used  is  most  emphatically  expressive  of  the  most  ve- 
hement, ardent,  fervent  love.  "  I  will  love  thee  from  my  very 
bowels."  And  what  !  is  this  a  thinj?  for  a  man  to  he  ashained 
of?  to  profess  hunself  an  earnest  lover  of  God,  if  indeed  he 
is  so.  He  only  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  saying  he  is  so, 
who  is  not  so  in  reality.     But  J  say  further, 

(6.)  That  tliis  same  accusation  is  hypocritical.  It  carries 
.the  most  palpable  liypocrisy  in  it ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  such 
persons  do  only  pretend  to  be  angry  at  the  pretence  of  love  to 
God;  when  it  ])lainly  appears  they  are  angry  that  the  love  of 
God  sliould  really  be  in  any  one.  And  this  is  easy  to  be  made 
out.  For  do  not  all  men  generally  profess  love  to  God  ?  Now 
they  are  not  angry  with  those  that  profess,  but  love  him  not. 
But  what  religion  is  there  without  love  ?  and  whoever  profes- 
ses religion,  does  consequently  profess  love  to  God.  But  let 
them  make  It  appear  by  their  practice,  that  tlieir  profession  is 
but  a  mockery,  that  they  do  but  say,  "Flail!"  and  strike  at  the 
divine  jMajesty  at  the  same  time  ;  let  them  I  say  with  their 
pretence  of  religion,  or  love  to  God,  but  join  some  practical 
signification  that  they  are  not  in  good  earnest,  and  they  please 
well  enough,  no  fault  is  found  with  them. 

So  that  it  is  very  plain  the  fault  they  are  bent  against  is  not 
hypocrisy,  but  sincerity.  They  are  angry  that  there  Is  any 
such  thing  as  sincere  love  to  God  in  the  world.  Therefore  as 
Plato  said  to  the  Cynic,  wiio  trod  upon  a  fine  bed  of  his,  and 
cried  our,  ''I  tread  on  J'lato's  pride,"  that  he  the  Cynic  dis- 
covered greater  pride  by  this  action  ;  so  we  may  say  to  these 
men  vvho  accuse  professors  of  love  to  God,  with  hypocrisy,  that 
it  is  with  more  hypocrisy.  It  Is  not  the  mere  pretence  of  love 
to  God,  that  they  intend  to  accuse,  as  supposing  It  false,  or 
tiiat  there  is  no  such  tiuiig,  but  because  they  really  suspect 
it  Is  true.  They  think  that  such  men  have  that  in  them,  which 
they  have  not,  and  therefore  they  pass  a  kind  of  judgment  upon 
them  in  their  own  consciences.  This  they  cannot  endure  ; 
and  since  they  would  fain  malign  them  In  their  report,  therefore 
thcv  would  do  It  as  phiusil)le  as  they  can,  and  are  more  witty 
than  to  ;ay,  they  censure  them  for  loving  truly,  •  but  for  pre - 
ten''ing  to  it  falsely.    But  then  again 

2.  'J'lie  affection  of  this  kind  is  by  some  charged  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  If  (say  they)  there  be  any  such  affection,  it  ]<i 
altogether  enthusiustlc.  It  owes  Itself  entirely  to  the  fantasti- 
cal representation  of  the  object,  and  so  can  have  nothing  sia- 
cerc,  or  genuine  belonging  to  it."     To  this,  I  say, 
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(I.)  Why  SO  }  why  must  it  needs  be  thought  enthusiastical ? 
What  !  because  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  vehement  or  fervent  ? 
as  if  no  sober  exercise  or  expression  of  love  to  God  could 
be  so.     And  we  know  too,  though  I  lay  very  little  stress  upon 

it, 

(2.)  That  the  name  of  enthusiasm  hath  sometimes  had  a 
gender  sound  than  now  it  hath  ;  since  tlie  E/xTrvsfro;,  and 
phrases  signifying  inspiration  fro^n  God,  are  so  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  philosophers. 
And  yet  they  were  never  twitted  as  enthusiasts,  nor  treated  as 
if  that  name  carried  any  thing  of  evil  signification,  or  the  im- 
port of  a  bad  character  in  it.     But 

(3  )  Why  sliould  it  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  ex- 
pressions of  love  to  God  which  import  great  fervour  and  in- 
tenseness  ;  since  we  know  tliat  such  as  have  been  professedly 
rela'cd  and  devoted  to  God  heretofore,  and  of  whom  Scrip- 
ture records  give  us  an  account,  have  been  all  along  very  full 
-of  such  expressions  ?  What  would  they  think  of  such  expres- 
sions as  these  of  David  ?  "  1  opened  my  mouth,  and  panted  ; 
for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,"  Ps.  119.  131.  "My 
soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments 
at  all  times."  ver.  20.  "Oh  how  love  I  thy  holy  law  !"  ver.  97« 
*' As  tlie  hart  pantcth  after  the  water -brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  tiiee,  O  God."  42.  1.  Yea  we  find  that  there  have 
been  such  appearances,  and  expressions  obvious  to  view,  of 
this  divine  spiritual  affection,  that  have  incurred  the  censure 
of  insanity  ;  and  yet  they  have  ])ecn  reckoned  a  glory.  Thus  it 
was  with  David,  who  when  he  was  censured  for  dancing  be- 
fore the  Lord,  answers,  "I  will  play  before  the  Lord,  1  will 
yet  be  more  vile,  &c."  2  Sam  G.  21.  22.  And  says  the  apostle, 
**  Whether  we  be  besides  ourselves  it  is  to  God  ;  or  whether 
we  be  sober  it  is  for  your  cause  :  for  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us."  2  Cor.  5.  13,  14.  It  is  very  likely  he  speaks 
here  with  reference  to  the  censure  of  those  false  teachers,  with 
whom  you  find  him  conflicting  in  that  very  chapter;  as  very 
frequently  he  does  in  both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
also  in  others.  They  perhaps  went  about  to  represent  him  as 
a  wild  enthusiast;  as  one  that  was  acted  by  an  enthusiastieal 
fury.  Therefore  he  speaks  according  to  their  sense.  Admit 
it,  be  it  so;  If  I  be  really  besides  myself  as  they  talk;  it  is  the 
love  of  Christ  which  constrains  me  !  He  thinks  himself  not  at 
all  disparaged  in  the  case.     But  I  further  say, 

(4  )  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  do  attribute  too  much  to 
rapture,  and  ecstatic  motions  and  transports  of  otherwise  pious 
love.  1  refer  therefore  to  what  was  said  under  a  foregoing  head. 
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especially  to  that  distinction  which  was  given  you  of  the  act, 
and  of  the  passion  of  love,  which  are  not  only  distinguish- 
able, but  sometimes  plainly  separable  things.  There  may  be 
very  intense  love,  very  strong  and  mighty  love,  where  there 
is  nothing  of  passion  felt.  This  is  a  thing  altogether  acciden- 
tal to  tlie  nature  of  love,  which  may  be  diverse  and  dis- 
tinct from  passion  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  loving  God  at  all  in  any  other  way.     And  we  must   further 

say, 

(5.)  That  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great  fault  to  frame  repre- 
sentations and  ideas  of  God,  and  of  divine  things  in  our  minds 
by  the  use  of  a  liberty  indulged  to  our  own  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, if  therein  we  go  beyond,  or  besides  tlie  warrant  of  his 
own  revelation.  And  even  there  too  we  must  be  very  careful, 
when  we  find  God  representing  himself,  or  other  matters  of  a 
divine  and  spiritual  nature  under  borrowed  expressions  or  si- 
militudes, that  we  mind  the  thing  that  is  to  be  represented, 
and  held  forth  to  us,  and  that  we  drain  and  defecate  it  from  all 
the  dregs  of  materiality,  which  belong  to  the  metaphor  j  other- 
wise we  may  be  greatly  injurious,  more  than  we  are  aware  of, 
both  to  the  divine  honour,  and  to  ourselves. 

Too  many  do  greatly  gratify  the  luxury  of  their  fancies  in 
such  cases.  We  read  of  one,  but  very  likely  there  may  be 
more  instances  than  one,  I  say  we  read  of  one,  a  popish  female 
saint,  who  pretended  in  vision  to  such  a  communion  with  our 
Saviour,  that  forsooth  she  took  upon  her  to  describe  him  ; 
what  sort  of  eyes  he  had,  and  what  kind  of  features  ;  and  pre- 
tended to  be  most  passionately  enamoured  of  him.  And  per- 
haps there  are  too  many  over-prone  to  frame  imaginations  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  altogether  unworthy  of,  and  disagreeable 
tothat  glorious  and  ever-blessed  Being  ;  and  having  thereup- 
on formed  such  and  such  ideas  of  hini  in  their  own  minds, 
are  variously  affected  according  to  the  import  of  the  idea  about 
him.  For  instance,  those  of  very  melancholy  tempers  are  apt 
to  frame  ideas  altogether  unlike  God,  and  such  as  render  hlni 
in  their  eyes  a  dreadful,  and  hateful  object.  Or  if  the  idea  be 
such  as  imports  loveliness  ;  yet  if  it  be  fantastical,  and  an  af- 
fection of  love  be  raised  thereupon,  it  is  most  |)lain  and  evi- 
dent that  such  a  person  is  all  tlie  while  but  hugging  his  owa 
shadow,  and  entertaining  himself  with  an  empty  cloud,  or  an 
idol  of  his  own  forming.  And  1  do  not  know  wherein  he  is 
less  guihy,  than  in  falling  down  before  an  iinage.  When  we 
do  in  our  own  fancies  create  a  God  to  ourselves,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary motion  of  affection  is  working  towards  it,  in  one 
kind  or  another,  it  is  our  own   creature  that  we  are  all  this 
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while  entertaining  ourselves  with,  and  not  God.  Therefore 
we  ought  to  take  heed  that  our  apprehensions  of  things  l)e 
scriptural  and  regular ;  such  as  that  light  which  shines  in 
God's  word,  or  tliat  clear  flame  which  reason,  when  it  arrues 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  doth  give  us.  0<^herwise  v\'e 
are  mere  idolaters,  while  vve  imagine  that  we  have  only  c-om- 
placency  in  doing  homage  to  God.     But  I  add, 

Lastly,  That  the  most,  regular,  true,  and  rational  appre- 
hensions of  God,  do  give  groiuid  for  the  most  fervent  and  ve- 
hement love  of  him  that  is  possible.  And  therefore  it  is  a  very 
foolish,  idle  thing,  to  cliarge  love  to  God  with  being  enthusi- 
astical  merely  because  it  is  fervent.  For  though  it  be  such  as 
answers  truly,  it  can  never  answer  fully  such  apprehensions  of 
the  object,  as  are  agreeal^le  to  God,  and  such  as  God's  own 
revelation  gives  ground  and  warrant  for.  Certainly  there  is  no 
warrant  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing  of  enthusiasm  in  such  a 
pretence  as  this.  Tiiere  is  no  need  that  any  such  exorbitant 
digressions  and  excursions  should  be  made  to  by-ways  of  re- 
presenting God  to  ourselves,  that  so  he  may  be  amiable  and 
lovely  in  our  eyes.  A  true,  and  right  apprehension  of  him, 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Object  itself,  and  his  revelation, 
s  the  best  and  truest  ground  of  the  strongest  and  most  ve- 
hement love.  And  certainly  to  a  sober  christian,  a  fantas- 
tical representation  of  a  divine  object  will  rather  greatly 
cool  and  check  his  love,  than  contribute  to  the  heat  of  it. 
But 

3,  Such  an  affection,  as  we  are  speaking  of,  is  by  others 
resolved  into  the  temj)er  and  disposition  of  the  bodily  humours  ; 
or  the  various  structure  of  our  frame,  and  the  freer  motion  of 
the  blood  and  animal  spirits.     And  to  this  also  it  is, 

(1.)  To  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  undoubtedly  very 
mucli  truth  in  the  matter  so  far  as  that  the  affection  may  be  the 
more  intense,  and  exercised  with  a  more  sensible  vigour,  ac- 
cording as  the  body  is  so  and  so  disposed,  or  as  the  habit  of  it 
is  at  that  time. 

(2.)  Do  not  we  also  know  that  there  are  pious  men  of  all 
tempers  and  constitutions  of  body  ?  and  is  not  every  man  the 
more  pious,  by  how  much  the  more  he  is  a  lover  of  God  ? 
And 

(3.)  Admit  tliat  bodily  tempers  signify  any  thing  in  this 
matter,  that  is,  in  tlie  present  exercise  of  the  affections  in  ge- 
neral, what  is  to  be  inferred  ?  Will  it  follow,  that  such  an 
affection  as  this,  in  which  the  blood  and  spirits  may  be  so  and 
so  concerned,  hath  therefore  nothing  spiritual  and  divine  in 
it  ?  which  way  should  that  follow  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  apprehen- 
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sible,  that  divine  and  spiritual  love  may  run  In  tlie  same 
natural  channel,  and  follow  the  same  common  course  of 
operations  with  other  love,  as  that  wine  and  water  may  al- 
ternately flow  through  the  same  conduit  pipes  ?  Or  why 
should  it  be  more  unreasonable  and  absurd,  that  divine  and, 
spiviiuul  love  should  exert  itself  by  the  same  corporeal  or- 
gans with  love  of  another  kind,  as  having  the  same  seat  and 
subject,  tiie  faculties  of  the  soul  ?  1  hope  it  is  not  one  faculty 
in  the  soul  that  common  love  hath  its  seat  in,  and  another  fa- 
culty that  divine  love  hath  its  seat  in.  Why  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  other  internal  organs  for  divine  than 
for  common  love,  more  than  other  external  ones  ?  Why  may 
not  divine  love  run  the  same  course  witii  common  love  in  tlie 
res})ect  that  iiath  been  mentioned  ?  And  wiiy  may  not  that  be 
promoted,  in  its  bent  and  exertions,  by  a  brisk  and  quick  agi- 
tation of  the  vital  and  animal  spirits  ?  What  great  inconveni- 
ence is  there  in  this  ?  Or  what  greater  necessity  is  there  for  it 
to  be  otherwise,  than  there  is  for  a  man  to  have  one  pair  of 
hands  to  do  his  common  business,  and  another  to  lift  up  to  God 
in  praver  ?  May  not  a  man  speak  of  God  or  of  divine  things, 
and  of  other  matters  with  the  same  tongue  ?  and  may  not  the 
same  eyes  which  serve  to  read  the  Bible,  serve  to  read  any 
other  book?  But  this  carries  more  of  folly,  and  foolery 
at  the  bottom,  than  to  deserve  more  words  to  be  said  about 
it. 

Therefore  to  wind  up  all,  Will  we  severally  resolve,  upon 
all  that  hath  been  at  so  many  times  discoursed  to  you  upon  this 
subject,  namely,  the  love  of  an  unseen  God,  are  we  I  say 
resolved  to  apply  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  exercise  and 
practice  of  it  ?  It  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  if  all  our  hearing  at 
such  times  and  occasions  as  these  arc,  must  be  for  nothing  else, 
but  only  to  give  the  ear  a  present  pleasure.  Or  that  we  must 
take  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to  meet  together,  only  to  see 
one  another's  faces,  without  ever  minding  to  lay  up  a  stock, 
and  to  add  to  a  treasure  of  that  light  and  grace,  that  may  ac- 
tually influence  our  future  course.  Certainly  we  sliould  be 
most  inexcusable  persons,  if  after  all  this  we  sliould  m.ake  as 
little  conscience  of  the  actual  frequent  exercise  of  love  to  God 
as  heretofore.  IF  any  that  have  heard  so  much  of  this  matter, 
shall  go  hereafter  from  day  to  day,  and  have  reason  to  say, 
*'This  day  1  have  not  loved  God  at  all,  I  do  not  know  there 
lias  ever  been  a  pleasant  thought  of  him,"  and  so  indulge 
themselves  in  the  liberty  of  running  on  in  this  course,  it  will 
not  admit  of  being  said  all  this  hath  been  to  no  purpose.  For 
,it  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  been  to  some  purpose,  but  to 
a  sad    and  dismal  one,  when  the  day  comes,  that  every  one 

VOL.  VI.  n, 
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must  be  judged  according  to  the  light  they  had.  And  the  word 
that  hath  been  spoken  to  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel  is 
tliat  by  which  they  must  be  judged. 

Let  us  bethink  ourselves.  What  is  our  life,  if  love  run  not 
through  it  ?  if  a  vein  of  love  to  God  be  not  carried  through  the 
coarse  of  it?  Alas,  without  this,  life  is  but  a  dream,  and  all 
our  religion  but  a  fancy  !  What  do  such  assemblies  as  these 
signify  !  What  a  cold  pitiful  business  is  it,  for  so  many  of  us 
to  come  together,  if  no  love  to  God  stir  among  us  !  We  pre- 
tend to  come  to  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  love.  What  a  pitiful 
account  can  we  give  of  our  coming  together,  if  this  be  all  ! 
The  shew,  and  shadow  of  a  duty  !  a  holy  flourish  !  and  that 
is  all.  This,  I  say  is  all,  iftheloveof  God  do  not  animate 
our  worship. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  doubt  whether  God  ought  to  be  loved 
or  no.  It  is  a  plain  indisputable  case.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  rclic:ion,  that  are  matter  of  doubt  and  disputation, 
and  many  things  are  made  so  more  than  need.  And  truly  I 
take  this  occasion  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  so  little  love 
of  God,  and  of  true,  living  religion  j  because  there  is  so  much 
unnecessary  disputing  about  the  fornjalitics  of  religion.  It  is 
a  very  sad  and  dreadful  contemplation  to  think  of,  that  so  many 
persons  can  make  tiie  matters  of  religion  a  topic  barely  to  please 
themselves  with.  If  they  can  but  toss  an  argument,  cavil,  and 
contend  about  this  or  that  matter,  tlien  they  are  enamoured 
with,  and  highly  applaud  themselves,  as  if  thoy  could  do  some 
great  thing  in  the  business  of  religion  ;  but  all  this  while,  and 
even  by  these  very  means,  the  love  of  God,  and  all  practical 
religion  vanishes.  These  things  have  exhausted,  and  wasted  the 
strength,  spirits,  and  vigour  of  religion  itself,  and  made  it 
look  so  languidly,  and  become  so  pitiful  a  thing  as  it  is  grown 
to  be  in  our  days  ;  so  that  professors  are  now  but  the  spectres, 
and  umbrae  of  christians,  mere  skeletons.  They  are  so  in 
comparison  of  what  christians  were  in  former  days,  when  every 
one  might  discern  that  in  their  behaviour,  which  might  justly 
make  them  cry  out.  Aye  !  these  are  heavenly  persons  indeed  I 
Heaven  was  seen  in  their  converse,  and  all  savoured  of  love  to 
God.  The  Lord  knoweth  to  wliat  degree  our  religion  is  dege- 
nerated, and  what  it  is  like  to  come  to  at  last  ! 

And  let  us  consider  with  ourselves,  that  we  fill  up  our  days 
with  calamities,  and  make  our  souls  desolate,  and  forlorn  ;  we 
involve  ourselves  in  all  manner  of  miseries  by  estranging  our- 
selves from  God,  and  not  living  in  the  actual  exercise  of  love  to 
him. 

Moreover  let  us  consider  that  we  are  not  always  to   live  in 
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this  world.  A  dying  hour  doth  expect  us.  \Vc  are  hovering 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  what !  is  it  i\  good  prepara- 
tion for  death  to  live  strangers  to  God,  as  long  as  we  live  in 
this  world  ?  Oh  !  with  wh;it  horror  must  that  thought  strike  a 
man  in  a  dying  hour,  when  his  own  heart  shall  tell  liini,  "Thou 
hast  not  lived  in  the  love  of  God  !"  Dare  we,  can  we  think, 
have  we,  I  say,  the  contidcnce  to  think  of  going  to  God  at 
length  !  to  one  that  we  have  never  loved,  and  to  whom  we 
have  lived  strangers  all  our  days.  But,  oh  blessed  preparation 
for  death  !  when  a  man  shall  be  able,  under  the  expectation  of 
expiring  his  last  breath,  to  reflect  and  say,  that  liis  life  hath 
been  a  continual  walk  with  God.  How  easy  a  death  must  that 
man  die  !  Death  conveys  him  to  no  stranger,  to  no  unknown 
presence  ;  to  die,  in  regard  to  him,  is  but  to  know  that  Being 
better,  whom  he  knew  before  ;  and  to  love  him  better  whom 
he  loved  before ;  and  to  have  those  enjoyments  improved  in 
degree,  with  the  nature  and  kind  of  which  he  had  a  former  ac- 
quaintance. 

Let  us  then  be  serious,  and  in  good  earnest  in  this  business  ; 
and  know,  we  can  never  do  any  thing  to  purpose  in  it,  if  we 
labour  not  to  have  our  spirits  more  entirely  abstracted  from  tlie 
world.  Alas  !  do  we  think  we  can  serve  two  masters,  God 
and  the  world  ?  If  we  love  the  one,  we  shall  despise  the  other ; 
for  as  our  Lord  tells  us,*  we  cannot  love  both.  How  often 
shoidd  these  monitory,  these  weighty  and  wounding  words  be 
thought  of,  by  them,  whom  they  more  especially  concern  ? 
"If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  I  John  2.  15.  Therefore  saith  the  apostle,  "Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world."  And 
is  not  this  a  cutting  word  of  our  Saviour's  to  the  Jews,  "I  know 
you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you  rf  And  would 
we  be  branded  for  such  ?  We  had  need  then  to  watch  the  more 
strictly  over  ourselves,  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  that  our  spirits  be  not  ruffled,  nor  suffer  a  discom- 
posure by  the  amusements  of  sensible  things,  or  the  variety  of 
occurrences  and  affiiirs  that  we  meet  with  in  this  our  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

*  Matt.  G.  24. —  f-  Johns.  42.  See  a  moving  discourse  on  these 
-words  by  the  Author  in  Vol.  IL  p.  481.  entitled,  A  Sermon 
directing  what  we  are  to  do,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  whether  or  no 
we  truly  love  God?  It  is  only  one  single  discourse  out  of  seven  or 
eight  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  seems  to  have  been  published 
without  his  full  consent,  on  account  of  the  great  impressions  it  had 
Blade  upon  the  audience. 
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Constant  watchfulness,  and  much  dependance  upon  God, 
and  having  him  still  before  our  eyes,  would  be  a  great  help  to 
xis  in  this  matter.  It  might  make  you  wonder  to  licur,  what 
some  have  professed  to  have  attained  unto,  who  were  not  of 
vour  religion.  For  instance,  we  are  told  of  a  nobleman  of  a 
foreign  country,  a  romanist,  who  professed  to  have  had  such 
times,  that  when  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  wb.ere 
continual  diversions  might  easily  have  distuibedhim,  and  could 
scarce  be  imagined  to  do  otherwise,  his  soul  was  so  taken  up 
with  God  as  to  be  no  more  moved,  than  if  lie  had  been  in  a 
desert.  And  Seneca  himself,  a  pagan,  writing  a  letter  to  his 
friend  says  to  this  purpose  ;  for  I  remember  not  the  very  words, 
nor  have  lately  seen  the  book.  "  You  write  to  me  to  give  you 
an  account  how  I  passed  yesterday.  Truly  you  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  me,  to  think  I  so  pass  a  day  as  to  be  abK  to 
give  you  an  account  of  what  took  it  up.  But  since  you  desire 
it  I  will  tell  you.  INIy  window  opens  to  the  theatre,  wnere 
are  all  the  shews,  and  the  noise  and  clamour  that  you  well 
know  the  theatrical  sports  carry  with  them.  Why  (?aith  he) 
all  these  things  (so  much  have  i  been  taken  up  with  divine 
matters)  have  no  more  moved  me,  than  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  a  wood  &,c," 

These  things  that  I  mention  should  be  upbraiding  to  us, 
that  we  so  little  mind  our  spirits,  and  inward  man,  with  the 
operative  motions,  and  reflections  thereof,  and  never  look  after 
a  composed  spirit,  that  is  employed  in  minding  God  and  taken 
up  with  the  exercise  of  his  love,  through  the  worldly  aflairs  and 
occurrences  we  meet  with  here.  If  we  would  do  any  thing  to 
purpose  in  tlie  exercise  of  love  to  God  ;  if  we  would  not  be  as 
those,  that  busy  themselves  about  trifles ;  like  the  pharisaical 
hypocrites  whom  our  Saviour  speaks  of,  who  were  so  zealous 
in  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  that  in  the  mean  while 
they  forgot  judgment,  and  mercy  and  the  love  of  God  ;  I  say, 
if  we  would  not  be  like  them,  but  would  do  any  thing  to  pur- 
pose, there  must  be  times  set  apart  for  us  to  quit  the  world, 
with  the  torturing  and  distracting  thoughts  thereof,  and  let  us 
labour  to  do  it  so  totally  as  to  forget  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it 
but  God,  and  misery. 
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SERMON  XIll.* 


XIlTE  have  largely  insisted   upon  a  twofold   truth  from  these 
words,  and  told  you, 

First,  That  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  love  to  God  than  towards  man,  upon  this  account, 
that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  man  is.     And 

Secondly,  That  our  obligation  to  the  love  of  God  is  most 
indispensable,  notwithstanding  that  we  see  him  not ;  or,  that 
the  impossibility  of  seeing  God,  is  no  excuse  for  our  not  loving 
him.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  remains  to  l)e  consider- 
ed, and  which  was  at  first  proposed  with  the  former  j  and 
that  is 

Thirdly,  That  they  do  most  falsely,  and  absurdly  pretend 
to  the  love  of  an  unseen  God,  who  love  not  their  brother  whom 
they  do  sec.  This  point  is  full  and  direct  in  the  eye  of  the 
text. 

It  is  manifest  the  apostle  speaks  here  upon  the  notice  he  had 
taken,  that  there  were  some  persons  of  very  high  pretensions 
to  religion,  and  the  love  of  God,  who  were  yet  manifestly  and 
notoriously  defective  in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  love 
towards  men,  and  even  towards  their  fellow-christians.     And 

*  Preached  November  15,  1676. 
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he  counts  if  therefore  necessary  to  cast  a  slur  upon  that  empty 
kind  of  profession,  and  to  give  a  dash  unto  tliat  spacious  fancy 
and  gilded  nothing  of  a  pretence  to  the  love  of  God,  disjoined 
or  severed  from  that  other  branch  of  love,  namely,  that  towards 
men.  In  speaking  to  this  it  will  be  requisite  to  do  these 
three  things,  in  order  to  the  rendering  this  truth  more  capable 
of  belief. 

I.  To  shew  in  what  extent,  or  with  what  limitations,  we  are 
to  understand  this  form  of  speech  here  in  tlie  text,  the  loving 
our  brotlier. 

II.  To  shew  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  any  should  take 
upon  them  to  pretend  love  to  God,  who  yet  have  no  love  to  their 
brother.     And 

III.  To  shew  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  that  pretence. 
Upon  which  the  u&e  will  ensue. 

I.  It  will  be  needful  to  consider  a  little  in  what  extent,  or 
with  what  limitation  this  form  of  speech  is  to  be  understood, 
namely  the  love  of  our  brother  :  that  is,  how  we  arc  to  under- 
stand the  expression,  our  brother  j  and  what  is  meant  by  love, 
as  it  refers  to  him  in  this  and  other  such  like  passages. 

I  conceivp  we  may  very  warrantably  extend  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  as  was  formerly  hinted  to  you  in  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  words,  to  such  a  latitude  as  to  understand  by  it  the 
duties  of  tlic  second  table;  as  love  to  God  includes  all  the  duties 
of  the  first.  So  our  Saviour  hath  taught  us  to  understand  both 
these,  in  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  that  querist,  who  asked 
him  which  was  the  great  commandment  of  the  law.  The 
answer  was  this  ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Matt.  22. 
37.  And  the  apostle  you  know  also  tells  us,  that  "  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Rom.  13.  10.  All  is  summoned  up 
in  this  one  word  Love. 

And  the  same  apostle  in  the  very  epistle  from  whence  my 
text  is  taken,  in  insisting  so  much  upon  love  to  our  brethren, 
as  he  doth  throughout  this  epistle,  guides  us  to  his  own  drift 
and  scope  ;  and  particularly  when  he  tells  us,  that,  "  This  is 
the  love  of  God  that  we  keep  his  commandments."  1  John  5. 
3.  It  is  manifest,  that  sometimes  in  this  epistle  he  intends 
by  this  expression,  the  love  of  God,  not  merely  that  love  which 
terminates  upon  him  as  the  Object  of  it,  but  that  love  which  is 
from  God,  as  the  Author  of  it,  divine  love.  And  he  speaks 
of  this  divine  love  indefinitely,  and  says  it  is  the   keeping  of 
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God's  commandments  ;  and  of  these  commandments  too  we 
are  to  understand  him  speaking  universally,  and  intimating 
that  to  love  Cod  is  to  keep  all  his  commandments.  It  is  love 
which  runs  forth  in  obedience  to  all  his  laws,  which  you  know 
are  divided  into  these  two  tables  :  the  one  is  a  compreliension 
of  the  precepts  touching  such  things  as  relate  to  himself;  the 
other  of  those  which  concern  man.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but 
the  word,  brother,  licre  in  the  text,  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
latitude,  that  neighbour  is  taken  in,  when  it  expresseth  and 
signifieth  to  us  the  duties  of  a  christian  to  his  neighbour,  as  in 
that  place  before  mentioned,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  that  is,  any  man.  So  that  the  duties  that  we  owe 
to  men,  as  men,  are  all  to  be  collected  and  gathered  up  in  this, 
as  that  great  summary,  namely,  love  to  our  brother. 

It  is  very  true  indeed,  brother  is  a  title  that  many  times  in 
Scripture  doth  distinctly,  and  with  some  limitation  hold  forth 
to  us  a  conmiunity  and  fraternity  in  religion  ;  a  brotherhood, 
who  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  devoted ness  to  God,  and 
are  really  his  servants  and  children,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
further  to  speak  by  and  by.  But  it  is  plain  also,  that  it  is  some- 
times used  in  Scripture  in  a  far  more  extensive  sense  ;  as  Adam 
in  a  more  extensive  sense  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  God.  You 
find  it  v/as  part  of  the  accusation  against  Job,  (injurious  enough 
no  doubt,  but  that  is  nothing  to  our  purpose)  that  he  did  take 
away  the  pledge  from  his  brother,  and  made  the  poor  naked, 
and  sent  them  away  unclothed.  Job  22.  6.  And  so  you  know 
Paul  bespeaks  all  that  great  assembly  before  whom  he  was 
convened,  and  with  whom  he  was  disput!.ng,  after  this  manner, 
**  men  and  brethren;"  though  they  were  far  from  being  all 
christians  as  he  was.  Acts  23.  1. 

And  I  wish  that  there  were  not  too  much  need  to  insist  upon 
this  business  of  love  to  our  brother  according  to  this  latitude  : 
that  those  were  not  many  in  our  days,  who  make  a  very  great 
shew  of  piety  tovvards  God,  and  hold  forth  an  appearance  of  re- 
ligion even  in  a  more  eminent  degree;  and  yet  indulge  in  them- 
selves a  very  great  liberty  (most  injuriously  assumed  God 
knows)  as  to  their  dispositions  and  deportment  tovvards  men  as 
men,  with  whom  they  arc  cast  into  human  society.  Yea,  and 
there  hath  been  a  way  found  out  to  make  little  of  all  matters  of 
this  nature  :  a  way  to  depreciate  and  speak  diminishingly  of 
whatever  is  oftl)at  import,  by  affixing  characteis  upon  persons 
which  it  is  intended  should  lessen  them;  as  such  a  one  is  a  good 
moral  man,  and  the  like.  Truly,  if  it  were  only  to  assign  to 
each  man  his  proper  place,  or  to  determine  that  to  be  of  less 
value  and  account  which  really  is  so,  this  were  tolerable  and 
very  fit;  but  it  is  too  manifest  that  very  often  religion  Is  profes- 
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sedly  magnified,  not  to  the  lessening  only,  but  even  the  nulli- 
fying and  exclusion  of  what  is  called  morality.  As  if  the  tables 
were  again  to  be  broken,  by  being  dashed  one  against  another  : 
or  as  if  there  were  such  incompatible  things  in  the  laws  of  God, 
that  it  is  altogether  impossil^le  that  a  man  should  carry  it  as  does 
become  him  towards  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  but  he  must 
intrench  upon,  and  offer  violence  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  God; 
or,  as  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  which  immediately  termi- 
nates upon  God,  must  quite  shut  out  the  world,  and  whatso- 
ever relates  to  men  as  men. 

Though  yet  by  the  way  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  there  is  all  the 
while  a  very  great  mistake  and  misapplication  in  the  use  of  the 
term  morality.  And  I  wonder  whence  we  or  any  of  us  have 
learned  to  appropriate  moral  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table  ; 
as  if  the  duties  of  the  first  table  were  not  as  much  moral,  as 
those  of  the  second,  and  in  a  higher  and  more  eminent  sense  so. 
Certainly  he  is  but  a  person  oi  bad  morality  that  does  not  love 
God,  and  whose  heart  is  not  set  upon  him  as  the  best,  the  su- 
preme Good.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  take  the  term  moral,  and 
affix  it  only  or  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  I  hope 
there  is  such  a  thing,  which  ought  to  obtain  in  our  notion  and 
practice,  as  being  well-mannered  unto  God,  or  behaving  our- 
selves well  and  fitly  towards  him.  And  that  is  the  meaning  of 
morality,  when  a  man  is  in  general  well-mannered.  Therefore 
he  that  behaves  himself  ill  to  God,  doth  very  ill  deserve  the 
character  of  a  moral  man. 

But  the  thing  is,  men  intend  civil  by  the  term  moral,  and 
so  mistake  morality  for  civility.  Civility  indeed  is  only  be- 
tween men  and  men,  as  they  are  cast  into  societies  one  with 
another;  but  morality  must  needs  run  through  the  whole  law 
of  God.  Every  commandment  of  his  law,  which  he  hath  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  laws  by  vouchsafing  himself  to  speak 
it  by  an  audible  voice,  in  ten  words,  to  avast  assembly  of  men, 
we  ought  surely  to  account  moral;  and  not  elevate  the  autho- 
rity or  obligation  of  one  part,  by  using  terms  with  an  intention 
to  lessen  or  diminish  another  part  of  the  same  law. 

But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  waving  the  name,  (as  it  is  pity 
there  should  be  so  much  logomachy,  or  contention  about  the 
use  or  misapplication  of  bare  words)  it  is  1  say  the  thing 
itself,  wherein  the  religion  of  christians  hath  been  so  very 
deficient,  and  by  which  it  hath  been  so  much  slured,  that  a 
great  many  have  learned  in  their  practice,  not  to  care  what 
their  deportments  are  to  men,  so  they  can  but  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual profession  of,  and  course  of  pretence  to,  sanctity,  piety, 
and  devotion  towards  God.     And  therefore  the  exigence  of  the 
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case  so  much  requiring  it,  and  the  text  so  plainly  inviting  to  it 
also,  it  will  he  very  fit  to  say  somewhat  of  the  duty  of  loving 
our  hrother  in  this  latitude,  as  comprehensive  of  all  tlie  duty  we 
owe  to  men  as  men.  Though  what  I  shall  say  at  present  will 
be  in  general.  What  is  particular  1  shall  refer  to  l)e  enlarged 
upon  in  the  use  or  application.  And  here  I  must  hint  to  you 
that  a  twofold  extreme  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  that  when  we 
speak  in  this  latitude  of  loving  our  brother  we  do  not, 

1.  By  that  love  to  our  brother  so  intend  the  inward  princi- 
ple of  that  love,  as  to  cut  off  the  external  acts  of  it  :  Nor 

2.  So  confine  the  notion  of  this  love  to  the  external  duties  of 
the  second  table,  as  to  exclude  or  shut  out  the  internal  princi- 
ple. These  are  two  extremes  which  men  are  very  propense 
to  run  into,  either  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  On  the 
one  hand, 

1.  Some  are  very  apt  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are 
blameless,  and  not  liable  to  exception,  if  their  external  de- 
portment be  fair  and  candid,  just  and  equal,  and  also  charita- 
ble now  and  then  as  occasion  offers  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  inward  root  and  principle  of  this 
love  in  their  hearts.  It  would  be  as  great  an  absurdity  for  any 
one  to  say,  that  this  love  doth  virtually  include  and  comprehend 
in  it  all  the  external  duties  that  flow  from  such  a  principle,  as 
it  would  be  to  state  those  duties  so  abstractly,  as  to  exclude  the 
principle  itself  whence  they  are  to  proceed.  They  no  way 
answer  the  intention  and  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  mat- 
ter who  only  comply  with  the  external  part  and  letter  of  these 
laws,  when,  in  the  mean  time,  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all 
these  duties  hath  no  place  in  the  soul,  namely  love  itself.  For 
the  external  acts  may  proceed  from  another  principle.  A  man 
may  carry  himself  justly  to  others,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  ; 
and  from  the  same  motive  may  do  many  acts  that  carry  in  tliem 
mercy,  pity  and  compassion  to  those  that  are  in  distress  :  but 
the  principle  from  whence  all  this  proceeds  is  self-love,  and 
not  love  to  his  brother.  Thus  a  man  may  do  such  and  such  an 
act  of  justice,  such  and  such  charitable  actions,  as  the  occasions 
of  them  are  administered,  merely  because  he  would  gain  the 
reputation  of  beinga  most  unexceptionable  just  man,  a  good-na- 
tured man,  a  charitable  man.  And  many  apprehend  that  they 
are  greatly  concerned  to  do  so  upon  the  account  of  prudence, 
out  of  a  prudential  respect,  I  say,  to  their  own  interest  and  ad- 
vantage J  such  especially  whose  way  of  living  in  the  world  de- 
pends upon  trade  and  commerce  with  men.  'J  hey  know,  if  they 
do  not  obtain  and  preserve  the  reputation  of  justice,  none  will 
have  to  do  with  them  ;  every  one  will  shun  them  ;  tliey  will  be 
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thought  unfit  for  any  kind  of  commerce  whatsoever.  This  is  one 
extreme  therefore  that  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter. 
When  we  say  that  love  to  our  brother  includes  all  the  duties  of 
the  second  table,  yet  we  must  not  say  it  excludes  the  inward 
principle  whence  those  external  duties  flow ;  that  is,  such  a 
love  to  our  neighbour,  as  that  which  we  bear,  and  owe  unto 
ourselves,  aa  we  know  our  Lord  resolves  it,  in  the  foremention- 
ed  scripture.     The  other  extreme  is, 

2.  That  we  lay  not  the  whole  stress  of  the  business  upon  the 
internal  principle,  without  the  external  acts  and  expressions: 
that  is,  that  none  should  content  themselves  with  the  imagina- 
tion and  conceit,  that  they  have  in  their  own  hearts  and  bosoms 
tiie  principle  of  love  to  their  brother ;  but  in  the  mean  while 
never  express  it  nor  let  it  be  seen.  No,  that  must  be  a  great 
secret  to  themselves,  and  kept  close  in  their  own  consciences ; 
tliey  have  love  in  their  breasts,  but  they  can  find  no  time  or 
occasion  to  let  it  be  seen  :  that  is,  they  can,  it  may  be,  give 
him  a  good  word,  or  as  the  apostle  James  expresses  it,  say  to 
one  in  distress  that  wants  food,  or  raiment,  "  Depart  in  peace, 
be  you  warmed  and  filled,"  but  give  them  nothing  for  the  body. 
They  say  that  they  pity  such  and  such  persons  ;  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  low  degree  of  pity,  but  not  such  as  exerts 
itself  and  commands  the  consonant  act  which  is  agreeable  to 
comj)assion,  and  should  be  consequent  or  ought  to  follow  there- 
upon. 

But  we  must  understand  this  duty  of  loving  our  brother  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  internal  principle,  and  external  expres- 
sions of  it  together.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  sincere  love 
in  the  heart,  and  that  it  demonstrate  its  own  sincerity  by  such 
expressions  and  discoveries,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  provi- 
dence of  God  gives  us  opportunity.  As  occasions  offer  we 
should,  as  the  apostle  exhorts,  do  good  to  all  men,  but  es- 
pecially to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Gal.  G. 
10. 

And  if  love  to  man  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  latitude  as  hath 
been  said,  if  it  gather  within  the  compass  of  it  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  all  the  actions  that  properly  belong  to  it,  we  are  not 
then  to  think  we  have  a  mean,  low,  ignoble  object  for  cur  love. 
There  is  an  image  of  God  that  man  as  man  doth  bear  upon  him. 
It  is  true,  there  is  an  image  that  hath  been  lost,  but  there  is 
one  still  that  is  not  capable  of  i)eing  so.  The  spiritual  super- 
natural image  wherein  man  did  resemble  God  in  holiness  was 
banished  from  the  nature  of  man  universally,  till  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  renew  it,  and  make  us  his  own  workmanship  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.     But  there  is  besides  that  a  na- 
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tural  image  of  God,  which  man  still  bears,  inasmucli  as  he 
partakes  of  a  spiritual,  intellectual  nature,  resembling  that  of 
'God.  So  that  it  is  a  noble  object  of  love  we  have.  We  are  to 
love  men,  even  as  God's  own  offspring,  his  sons,  as  he  is  the 
Faiher  of  spirits.  There  is  in  every  man  a  spiritual  nature,  of 
which  God  owns  himself  to  be  the  great  Parent  and  common 
Father.  Therefore  to  have  a  heart  universally  inspired  with 
love  to  men  as  men,  which  flows  even  as  far  as  tlic  nature  of 
man  reaches  and  extends  itself,  even  to  all  mankind,  this,  I 
sav,  we  must  understand  to  be  the  sum  of  the  duly  given  us  in 
charge  under  the  expression  of  love  to  our  brothc-. 

VVe  are  to  be  lovers  of  maiikind  under  one  common  notion  ; 
that  is,  to  love  upon  a  universal  reason,  which  reaches  to  man 
as  man,  and  so  consequently  to  every  man.  "  This  is  one  of 
mv  own  species  whom  1  am  required  to  love  ;  of  that  rank  and 
order  in  which  God  hath  set  me  in  the  creation,  and  who  all  of 
us  bear  ihe  image  of  the  common  Lord  upon  us."  And  you  know 
it  is  the  thino-  v.-e  find  superadded,  as  the  enforcement  of  one 
of  the  great  precepts  of  the  second  table,  namely  "Thou  shalt 
not  kifl  ;"  and  a  reason  why  the  breach  and  violation  of  it 
should  be  punished,  that  "  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
man."  Gen.  9.  6.  Certainly  the  reason  is  the  same  as  to  all 
the  other  laws  of  that  table.  And  besides  what  is  appropriated 
to  the  conditions  of  some  men  by  the  very  terms  of  this  law  it- 
self, yet  men  as  men,  under  that  common  notion,  and  for  that 
very  reason,  are  the  objects  of  that  required  duty.  As  when 
we  are  forbidden  to  kill,  is  not  every  man  whatever  the  object 
of  that  prohibition  ?  When  we  are  commanded  not  to  steal, 
or  bear  false  witness,  are  we  not  equally  barred  up  from  doing 
that  injury  to  all  mankind  ?  When  we  are  inhibited  the  co- 
veting another  man's  property,  is  it  n(jt  every  man's  property 
which  we  are  thereby  forbidden  to  covet  ?  But  then 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  there  is  a  stricter  notion  of 
loving  our  brother,  to  which  we  are  to  have  a  more  particular 
reference,  without  excluding  that  more  common  extensive  no- 
tion (as  there  is  no  quarrel  at  all  between  things  that  are  In 
subordination  to  one  another)  that  is,  we  ought  upon  the 
Christian  account,  In  a  special  distinguishing  manner,  to  love 
those  who  under  that  notion  are  to  be  esteemed^  or  reputed 
brethren  :  I  mean  christians,  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sense, 
as  far  as  they  appear  so  to  us  ;  that  is,  those  who  are  the  re- 
generate sons  of  God,  who  are  the  children  of  one  and  the  same 
Father,  and  therefore  are  brethren  to  one  another,  on  tl.at  ac- 
count. 
And  you  find  that  the  apostle  hath  liis  eye  to  these  brethren 
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here,  as  it  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in  this  and  the  next 
epistles.  If  you  consult  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  you 
will  see  who  are  to  esteem  one  another  as  brethren  in  the  most 
special  sense.  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
born  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  lovetii  him  that  begat,  loveth 
him  also  that  is  begotten.  1  John  5.  1.  You  see  those  are  to 
be  principally  esteemed  as  brethren,  who  can  look  upon  them- 
selves and  one  another  as  related,  upon  the  account  of  re- 
generation, unto  the  lioly,  blessed  God  as  their  common  Fa- 
ther. So  the  notion  of  sons  is  manifestly  taken  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  epistle  at  the  beginning.  Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God  !  1  John  3.  1.  Those,  who  are  God's 
own  sous  by  gratuitous  adoption,  are  to  be  accounted  by  us  as 
brethren,  if  we  have  any  reason  to  look  upon  ourselves  as.  of 
that  character.  Those  who  are  sons  by  adoption,  and  there- 
upon are  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  sons,  and  are  designed 
to  that  blessed  state  of  the  vision  of  God,  and  participation  of 
his  likeness,  are  characterized  more  eminently  as  his  s^ons ;  which 
plainly  tells  us  who  are  brethren  to  one  another,  and  should,  I 
say,  be  eyed  and  respected  under  that  notion. 

But  here  we  must  take  heed  of  narrowing  and  limiting  t\\e 
object  any  further.  This  is  limiting  and  restraining  it  enough, 
we  need  not  do  it  any  more.  Many  will  allow  this  measure, 
that  we  ought  to  love  a  godly  man,  or  one  that  bears  (iod's 
image  as  such  ;  but  they  will  after  this  be  the  measurers  of  their 
own  measure,  orthev  vvill  cut  God's  measure  according  to  the 
square  of  their  own  fancies.  And  when  they  have  said  they 
ought  to  love  a  godly  man  as  such,  that  is  every  good  man,  tliey 
will  have  him  to  be  of  their  own  opinion  in  the  smallest  matters, 
one  of  their  own  persuasion  and  party,  one  of  their  own  tem- 
per and  humour.  So  that  in  short,  upon  the  whole  uiaiter,  that 
same  Christian  love,  that  ought  to  flow  to  all  good  men,  to  all 
christians  as  such,  is  confounded  with  that  which  ought  to  be 
called  the  love  of  friendship. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  love,  which  does,  and 
ought  to  lie  in  common,  between  christians  and  christians,  and 
that  which  should  be  particular,  as  between  friends  and  fnends. 
It  is  indeed  true,  if  1  were  to  design  and  choose  out  myself  a 
friend,  an  intimate,  one  whom  I  would  trust,  and  with  him  de- 
posit my  secrets  and  the  like,  1  might  warrantably  enough 
make  choice  of  one  with  those  qualifications  before-mentioned; 
that  is,  as  near  my  own  temper  as  possible,  or  of  such  a  lovely, 
amiable  temper  as  would  render  his  friendship  acceptable  to 
me.     I  might  choose  one  of  as  much  prudence  as  1  could,  of 
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my  own  rank  and  condition,  whose  ends,  Interests,  and  designs 
lay  very  mucli  the  same  way  with  my  own.  But  it  were  a  most 
unjust  thing  to  think,  that  Christian  love  ought  to  be  so  con- 
tined.  That  must  run  to  all  christians  as  such,  and  under 
that  very  notion.  So  that  it  is  not  merely  one  of  such  a  rank 
in  the  world,  of  such  a  temper  and  humour,  of  such  or  such  a 
party,  holding  certain  opinions  in  smaller  and  more  disputa- 
ble matters,  that  is  the  character  of  one  who  is  to  be  loved  as 
a  christian. 

Though  indeed  that  has  all  along  been  in  all  times,  and 
among  all  sorts  of  persons  pretending  to  religion,  a  very  usual 
practice,  to  fix  the  church,  and  set  the  boundaries  of  God's' 
house,  just  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  fancy,  and 
of  their  own  persuasion.  So  the  romanists  will  pretend  to 
have  the  church  only  among  those  of  their  communion.  And 
so  we  know  there  are  others  also,  who  would  so  confine  the 
pale  of  the  church.  Besides,  of  others  among  ourselves  there 
are  not  a  few,  who  will  allow  none  to  be  of  the  church  but 
who  will  bear  such  external  badges.  One  may  as  truly  judge 
of  a  man  by  his  clothes  and  garb  of  what  profession  or  calling 
he  is,  and  we  may  as  well  confine  all  human  love  and  com- 
merce to  persons  of  such  and  such  a  complexion,  as  Christian 
love  and  converse  to  men  distinguished  only  by  certain  exter- 
nal adjuncts.  But  I  shall  not  here  insist  further  on  the  exr 
tent  and  limitation  of  this  form  of  speech,  loving  our  brother. 
When  we  come  to  the  use  there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more 
on  this  head. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  whence  it  is  that  any  should 
pretend  love  to  God,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  Christian,  or  even 
human  love  to  their  brethren.  We  have  formerly  shewed  you, 
that  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  is  a  thing  of  far  higher  difficulty 
than  that  which  terminates  on  men.  Love  to  an  unseen  God  is 
unspeakably  more  difficult  in  the  exercise  of  it  than  towards  men 
that  we  see,  and  have  occasion  to  converse  with  daily.  Now 
though  this  be  most  true  and  apparent,  yet  the  pretence  of  love 
to  God  is  much  more  easy  than  the  real  exercise  of  love  to  our 
brother.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  thing  to  love  God,  than  our 
brother ;  but  withal  it  is  a  far  more  easy  thing  to  pretend  love 
to  God,  than  really  to  exert  it  to  .^ur  brother.  VVe  have  in 
the  one  the  real  exercise  of  love,  and  in  the  other  case  only  the 
pretence  to  it.  And  there  are  two  things  particularly  that  do 
much  more  facilitate  this  business  of  men's  making  a  shew,  and 
putting  on  the  pretence  of  love  to  God,  rather  than  really  ex- 
ercising it  to  men. 

1 .  That  it  is  more  cheap,  and  less  expensive.     And 
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2.  It  is  more  glorious,  and  makes  a  more  glittering  shew 
than  the  other  does  ;  therefore  men  are  a  great  deal  more  apt, 
and  more  easily  induced  to  it. 

1.  It  is  more  cheap  to  pretend  love  to  God,  than  really  to 
exercise  love  to  our  brother.  It  will  cost  them  less.  The 
tilings  by  whicli  men  acquire  to  themselves  a  reputation  of  love 
to  God,  may  stand  them  in  little  ;  only  to  be  at  some  small 
pains  to  get  notions  into  their  minds,  by  which  they  may  be 
furnished  with  talk  upon  such  and  such  subjects.  They  are 
not  one  straw  the  poorer  for  this,  it  costs  them  nothing.  Their 
keeping  up  the  external  duties  of  religion,  go;ng  from  time  to 
time  to  Clulstlan  assemblies,  waiting  as  much  as  they  can  upon 
the  ordinances  of  God  ',  all  this  may  be  done,  and  they  be  at 
no  expence.  There  may  be  little  or  no  cost  in  all  this.  But 
really  to  exercise  love  to  our  brother,  will  many  times  prove  a 
costly  thing,  A  man  must  deny  himself,  his  own  interest, 
gain,  and  advantage  very  often,  that  so  he  may  be  just  or  mer- 
ciful as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be. 

And  it  is  plain,  the  great  temptations  that  men  have  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  other  men,  and  intrench  upon  the 
businesses  that  come  within  this  summary  of  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour, are  principally  from  self-love,  and  self-interest.  Men 
would  be  just  if  they  did  not  find  or  imagine,  that  they  should 
gain  by  tliis  or  that  trick,  by  putting  this  and  that  cheat  and 
fraud  upon  their  neighbours  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
They  would  be  charitable  if  it  did  not  cost  them  much,  if  they 
were  to  expend  nothing.  And  thus  to  pretend  love  to  God  is  a 
cheap  thing  :  but  to  exercise  real  love  to  our  neighbour  ac- 
cording as  various  occasions  may  be,  to  draw  forth  the  princi- 
ple into  act  and  exercise,  may  frequently  prove  very  costly  and 
expensive. 

2.  There  is  also  more  of  glory  in  the  shew,  and  glittering  in 
the  appearance  of  religion  (in  some  times  more  than  others,  and 
it  may  be  in  our  times  as  much  as  any)  than  there  is  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  justice  and  charity  to  men.  He  that 
acquires  to  himself  the  reputation  of  a  godly  man,  by  an  abili- 
ty to  discourse  of  godly  matters,  having  gotten  a  great  stock  of 
notional  knowledge,  gains  thereby  also  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  a  very  refined  mind.  As  the  gnosticks  in  their  age,  an  age 
of  errors,  were  men  of  much  pretence ;  had  very  high  and 
sublime  notions  ;  but  as  to  their  morals  they  were  as  bad  men 
as  ever  the  world  knew,  if  you  will  take  the  testimony  concern- 
ing them,  not  from  their  professed  enemies  the  christians,  who 
opposed  themselves  to  them,  but  even  from  a  heathen  who 
characterizeth  them  at  large.  (Plotinus)    There  were  not  a 
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viler  sort  of  men,  as  to  matters  concerning  tlie  duties  of  the 
second  table,  and  what  lay  between  man  and  man.  But  they 
were  men  of  hicjh  speculative  knowledge,  had  very  airy,  and 
sublime  notions,  wherewith  they  did  seduce  and  captivate  not 
a  few  A  great  reputation  was  acquired  by  them  of  th.at  kind, 
when  they  could  recommend  themselves  as  persons,  who  had 
made  it  their  business  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  all  wisdom  as  the  wise 
man's  expression  is.  Eccles.  7.  i^5. 

And  as  those  men  looked  big  and  talked  high  in  those  former 
ages  upon  this  account,  I  mean  the  reputation  they  had  acquir- 
ed for  their  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  they  boasted  of ; 
so  many  do  now,  and  think  to  make  a  glitter  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  as  men  of  high,  notional  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  :  but  in  comparison  of  this  they  think  that  to  do 
good  in  a  place  where  a  man  lives,  to  be  a  useful  member  of  a 
eivil,  or  a  Christian  society,  to  observe  the  strict  rules  of  jus- 
tice, charity,  and  compassion,  are  mean  things  and  very  low 
matters,  compared  with  that  glorious  shew  and  glitter,  which 
the  appearance  of  a  great  measure  of  notional,  speculative 
knowledge  casts  upon  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of 
them  that  are  about  them.  Thus  knowledge  puifeth  up,  while 
true  love  would  edify.  But  in  the  mean  time  that  which  so 
puffeth  up  makes  a  better  shew,  than  that  which  does  substan- 
tially, and  solidly  edify  the  soul. 

It  is  too  apparent  a  truth,  which  hath  been  hinted  to  you 
thus  far,  that  there  are  persons,  who  upon  such  accounts  as 
these,  are  easily  induced  to  pretend  to  religion,  and  to  make 
a  shew  of  love,  and  devotedness  to  God,  who  are  strangers  to 
the  effects  of  love  to  their  brother.  But  from  this  so  very  ap- 
parent truth  men  are  apt  to  induce  as  manifest  and  gross  a 
falsehood  ;  tliat  is,  because  there  are  those  who  pretend  love  to 
God,  that  are  found  manifestly  peccant  as  to  the  exercise  of 
that  duty  which  love  to  man  would  command,  and  ought  to 
be  the  spring  and  principle  of,  that  therefore  all  pretences  to 
stricter  religion  than  ordinary  are  hypocritical.  No  man  who 
makes  a  more  strict  profession  than  his  neighbours,  and  is  more 
frequently  conversant  in  the  exercises  of  religion  than  they  are, 
but  he  must  needs  be  a  pharisee  and  a  mere  pretender,  only  be- 
cause some  such  persons  are  manifestly  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced as  such.  But  this  is  no  more  reasonable,  than  because 
there  is  some  counterfeit  coin  in  the  world,  that  therefore  all 
is  to  be  rejected  as  false,  and  not  ciurent ;  or  because  spec- 
tres and  ghosts  have  been  seen  to  walk  in  human  shape,  there- 
fore there  are  no  true  men ;  or  as  if,  because  some   do  hvpo- 
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critically  pretend  loyalty  and  devotedness  to  the  government, 
while  they  carry  on  conspiracies  against  their  rulers,  that 
therefore  there  is  no  way  for  others  to  approve  themselves 
blameless,  but  presently  to  turn  open  and  contemptuous  rebels. 
This  is  strange  kind  of  logic  ! 

And  in  truth,  none  are  honest  men  in  their  account,  but  such 
as  will  swear,  and  drink,  and  run  into  all  wickedness  and  ex- 
cess of  riot  with  them.  Of  such  a  one  they  will  be  ready  to  say, 
**  A  very  honest  gentleman  !"  and  then  all  the  talk  flies  against 
such  and  such  persons  that  addict  themselves  to  a  course  of  re- 
ligion. And  if  some  who  are  the  notorious  scandals  of  it  have 
shewn  themselves  to  be  what  they  are,  then  those  who  make 
it  their  business  to  keep  up  a  course  of  strictness  in  piety  and 
religion,  have  the  common  infamous  brand  of  hypocrites  put 
upon  them. 

Now  at  this  rate  we  must  certainly  quite  turn  the  tables. 
Virtue  must  be  called  vice,  and  vice  be  called  virtue,  and  the 
names  of  things  be  utterly  altered.  And  we  must  account,  that 
God's  children  and  the  devil's  are  to  change  families,  fathers, 
and  states  one  with  another.  For  we  shall  have  none  left  to  be 
called  honest  men,  or  the  children  of  God,  but  such  as  are  no 
better  than  good-fellows  :  and  all  serious  fearers  and  sincere 
lovers  of  God  must  be  abandoned  for  none  of  his,  only  because 
some  false  brethren  creep  in  among  them. 

And  yet  it  very  greatly  concerneth  those,  who  are  actually 
and  truly  of  the  family  and  household,  or  the  church  of  God 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  men  do  never  so  causelesly  and 
injuriously  scandalize  the  whole  fraternity,  upon  the  delinquen- 
cies of  some  false  pretenders,  to  learn  instruction  by  it,  and  to 
be  abundantly  more  wary  in  all  manner  of  conversation, 
upon  the  account  of  their  calling  him  Father.  All  therefore 
that  I  shall  by  way  of  use  leave  with  you  at  this  time  is  the  ad- 
monition of  the  apostle,  If  ye  call  upon  the  Father,  who  with- 
out respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work, 
pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  in  fear.  1  Pet.  1.  17. 
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^Y^  are  endeavouring  to  slievv  you,  that  their  pretence   to 
the  love  of  God  is  both   untrue    and   absurd,  who    love 
rot   their   brother.     And  as  to  this  we  proposed  to  shew  in 
the 

I.  Place,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  duty  of  loving  our 
brother ;  that  is,  in  what  extent  and  latitude,'  and  also  with 
what  restriction  and  limitation. 

II.  Whence  it  is  that  persons  pretend  to  the  love  of  God, 
who  never  loved  their  brother.     Wc  now  proceed, 

III.  To  shew  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  that  pretence; 
or  to  evince  to  you,  that  the  pretence  of  love  to  God,  where 
there  is  no  love  to  our  brother,  is  both  false  and  absurd.  That 
It  is  false  is  expressly  enough  said  in  this  very  verse,  and  we 
need  go  no  further  for  the  proof  of  it.  "  If  a  man  say  he  loveth 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  What  need  we 
more  to  prove  this  pretence  false  ?  That  it  is  also  absurd,  is  to 
be  evinced  to  you  from  the  considerations  we  shall  give  you  for 
that  purpose,  which  are  especially  two  :  namely,  the  neces- 
sary connexion  that  there  is  between  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  our  brother,  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  ijie  greater 

*  Prftuched  November  22,  I676. 
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difficulty  of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  than  our  bro- 
ther whom  we  have  seen.  So  that  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to 
pretend,  that  he  has  mastered  the  greater  difficulty,  who  has 
not  overcome  the  less. 

1.  The  absurdity  of  this  pretence  may  be  evinced  from  the 
necessary  strict  connexion  there  is  between  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  our  brother,  even  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.  And  here  we  shall  shew  you  that  there  is  a  four- 
fold connexion  between  them — they  are  connected  in  respect 
of  their  object — in  respect  of  their  root  and  principle — in  res- 
pect of  their  rule,  and — of  their  end. 

(1.)  They  are  connected  in  respect  of  their  object.  Love 
to  God  and  love  to  our  brother,  will  be  found  to  have  in  some 
sort  the  same  object.  I  would  not  go  about  to  prove  any  great 
affinity  between  the  things  themselves,  but  it  is  plain,  I  say, 
they  have  in  some  sort  the  same  formal  object.  That  is,  our 
love  to  our  brother  if  ir  be  right  and  true,  falls  in  with  our  love 
of  God  ;  so  as  that  our  love  of  God  must  be  the  very  formal  rea- 
son of  our  loving  our  brother,  whom  we  can  never  truly  love, 
if  we  do  not  love  him  for  God's  sake  and  because  we  primarily 
love  God. 

The  truth  is,  whatever  specimens  of  beauty  or  excellence  we 
find  any  where  in  the  creature,  we  are  then  only  said  to  love 
them  duly,  when  our  love  is  pitched  upon  them  as  so  many 
rays  and  beams  from  the  first  and  supreme  Good.  And  so  it  is 
the  original  primary  Goodness  which  we  rightfully  love,  even 
in  this  or  that  creature.  It  is  true  indeed,  goodness  in  its  ori- 
ginal, aud  in  its  descent  and  derivation  are  not  univocally  the 
same.  Nothing  can  be  univocally  common  to  God  and  the 
creature.  But  they  are  analogically  the  same.  Goodness  is 
primarily  in  God,  and  so  descends,  and  is  imparted  to  this  or 
that  creature.  But  it  is  only  there  by  depcndance  upon  him, 
from  whom  and  in  whom  it  originally  is.  And  our  love  to  our 
brother,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  expression,  is  exerted, 
when  it  meets  with,  that  goodness,  which  is  the  most  express 
and  vivid  image  of  God's  own.  VVe  there  love  the  represen- 
tation of  God  in  that  subject  wherein  he  has  proposed  him- 
self to  us  as  our  pattern,  even  the  excellency  and  glory  of  his 
holiness. 

They  that  are  in  the  strictest  sense  our  brethren,  as  you 
have  heard,  arc  God's  own  regenerate  sons ;  and  because 
we  are  to  love  him  that  begat,  we  are  to  love  them  that 
are  begotten  of  him.  I  John  5.  1.  And  it  is  therefore  to 
be  observed,  that  elsev.hcre  in  this  epistle,  our  states  God- 
ward  are  to  be  measured  by  this  one  thing,  namely,  our-  love 
to  the  brethren.     "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from    death 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  1  John  3.  H.  So 
that  if  we  compare  place  with  place,  it  is  very  plain  that  the 
measure  here  is  but  niensura  7/iensnrafa  ;  that  is,  it  is  itself 
to  be  measured  ])y  a  supreme  measure,  namely,  our  lore  to  God. 
It  Is  a  mark  or  character,  which  itself  is  tried  by  a  hii^licr  mark, 
*'  By  this,"  say;^  the  apostle,  "  we  know  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments." 1  John  3.  2.  So  that  no  man  may  depend  further 
upon  this  ao  a  mark  and  trial  of  his  state  with  respect  to  God, 
that  he  loves  such  and  such  his  children,  than  as  he  is  able  to 
evince  the  love  of  them  to  be  for  God's  own  sake,  and  as 
they  bear  his  image  and  likeness.  And  so  the  trial  finally  and 
ultimately  resolves  in  this,  "  Am  I  a  lover  of  God,  yea  or 
no  ?" 

It  is  very  true,  that  I  may  first  and  more  sensibly  have  the 
perception  perhaps  of  my  love  to  this  or  that  particular  man. 
But  I  must  run  the  matter  higher,  and  particularly  inquire, 
what  is  the  reason  I  love  this  man  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  a  good 
man?  taking  goodness  in  the  strictest  and  most  noble  sense. 
Is  it  because  he  hath  participated  of  the  divine  goodness  ?  and 
is  a  follower,  imitator,  representer  of  God's  moral  goodness, 
which  is  liis  holiness  ?  We  must  be  capable  of  concluding  our- 
selves lovers  of  our  brethren,  as  they  are  holy  ones,  as  they 
bear,  or  appear  to  us  to  bear,  the  image  of  God.  And  hereby, 
and  not  otherwise,  can  we  conclude  our  love  to  our  brother  to, 
be  of  the  right  kind,  by  our  being  able  to  evince  that  we  love 
God  primarily  and  above  him,  that  is,  that  we  love  him  for 
God's  sake.  And  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  any  thing  for  such 
a  reason,  and  only  upon  that  account,  is  much  more  to  be  said 
of  that  reason  itself.  We  do  not  therefore  love  our  brother 
aright,  if  God  be  not  loved  much  more ;  our  love  to  God 
being  the  very  reason,  why  we  truly  and  aright  do  love  our 
brother. 

Thus  they  stand  connected  in  their  object.  You  see  they 
cannot  be  severed  ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  possibly  love  his 
brother  aright,  if  he  love  not  God :  therefore  the  love  of 
God  must  needs  draw  in  the  love  of  our  biother,  as  a  thing  in- 
separably connected  with  it. 

{2.)  They  are  connected  also  in  tlie  root  and  principle,  which 
in  both  is  one  and  the  same  ;  namely,  that  very  spirit  of  love, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  which  God  has 
given  us, as  well  as  that  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.2Tim.  1. 
7.  We  must  know  that  love  to  our  brother  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
as  well  as  love  to  God.  We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  several 
fruits  of  the  Spiiil  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  '*au^  love  is 
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set  In  the  front  of  them  all."  Gal.  5.  22.  Now  if  you  consider 
what  fruits  of  the  ftesh  those  of  the  Spirit  do  stand  in  opposition 
to,  you  will  find  yourselves  necessitated  to  admit  and  conclude, 
that  love  there,  is  not  meant  of  love  to  God  alone,  but  of  that 
love  which  diffuses  and  spreads  itself  duly  according  as  the  ob- 
jects are  presented  or  do  invite;  in  which  the  divine  goodness 
is  found,  in  himself  primarily,  and  derived  to  this  or  that  crea- 
ture, and  especially  to  such  as  bear,  as  was  said,  the  more 
lively  image  and  representation  of  his  goodness. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  think,  that  love  to  God  is  one  gra- 
cious principle,  and  love  to  our  brother  is  another  gracious 
principle  :  but  we  must  know,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  gra- 
cious principle  of  holy  love  which  works  towards  this  or  that 
object,  according  to  the  excellency  and  amiableness  thereof  ; 
that  is,  proportionably  to  what  I  see  of  divine  goodness  in  it, 
which  is  the  formal  reason  of  my  love.  Holy  love  '  is  the  af- 
fection of  love  sanctified  ;  which  affection  is  not  m.any  but  one, 
but  yet  turns  itself  towards  this  or  that  object  according  as  the 
object  claims  and  requires. 

And  therefore  we  find  expressly  that  love  to  our  brethren  is 
resolved  into  the  spirit  of  holiness,  as  its  original  cause,  which 
is  the  thing  that  I  would  mainly,  and  principally  inculcate,  that 
so  It  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  an  inferior  nature  ; 
since  we  are  too  apt  to  look  with  a  diminishing  eye  upon  this 
duty  of  love  to  our  brethren.  It  is  really  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  of  holiness,  a  part  of  its  production  in  renewed 
souls.  See  how  expressly  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  to  this  pur- 
pose. "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth  through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  ; 
see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently."  I 
Pet.  1.  22.  So  again  we  are  told,  that  "  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment is  charity  (or  love,  for  it  is  the  same  word  that  is 
rendered  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another)  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 
1  Tim.  1.  5.  By  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  meant  the 
perfection,  the  top,  the  sum  of  it ;  or  that  which  does  virtually 
include  all  that  lieth  within  the  whole  compass  of  the  comm.and- 
ment.  And  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  com- 
mandment, which  is  expressed  indefinitely,  we  may  see  in 
what  follows  ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  vvith  the  law. 
*' The  law,"  says  the  apostle,  "is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man  ;  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and 
for  sinners,  for  the  unholy  and  profane,  &c."  ver.  9.  which 
supposes  the  commandment  and  law  here  to  be  meant  of  the 
law  in  its  extent,  as  it  comprehends  both  tables ;  not  only  our 
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duty  to  God,  but  to  our  brotlier  also.  And  tlicrefore  that  love 
wliich  is  the  co)'0}iis  and  very  sum  of  it,  goes  to  both.  Now 
it  is  said  conccruincj  this  love,  taken  thus  extensively,  that  it 
must  proceed  out  of  a  pure  he:;rt,  and  faith  unfeijjned.  It  must 
proceed  from  that  faith,  wliieh  is  peculiar  totlie  regenerate  sons 
of  God.  "They  that  believe  are  born  of  God."  I  John  5.  1. 
"And  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name ; 
which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  v/illofman,  but  of  God."  Jolui  1.  12,  \?,.  Now  this 
aame  faith  is  tlie  immediate  production  of  the  Spirit  in  the  work 
of  regeneration.  It  works  out  into  love,  and  even  into  that 
love,  whicii  exercises  itself  upon  our  brother.  Ix>ve  to  him,  I 
say,  must  proceed  from  faith  unfeigned.  Therefore  when  the 
exercise  of  love  was  required  by  our  Saviour,  in  forgiving  an 
offending  brother ;  and  the  question  was  put,  how  often  they 
should  forgive  ?  and  lie  replies,  "  unto  seventy  times  seven  ;" 
presently  the  disciples,  as  knowing  tlie  great  need  and  exigen- 
cy of  the  case,  said,  "  Lord  increase  oiu"  faith."  Luke  17- 
5.  There  needs  much  faith  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  such 
love. 

Wherefore  this  love  is  in  most  necessary  connexion  with 
what  is  intimate  to  the  new  creature,  and  what  most  essentially 
belongs  unto  the  constitution  of  it.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of 
regeneration,  and  of  that  holy  creature,  which  is,  when  pro- 
duced, called  the  new  creature.  You  find  therefore  in  that 
scripture,  2  Pet.  I.  5,  6,  7-  where  several  graces  of  the 
Spirit  are  mentioned  together,  that  brotherly  kindness  comes 
among  the  rest,  in  conjunction  with  faith,  patience,  and  the 
like. 

Yea, and  to  evince  this  a  little  farther,  you  find  that  in  this  very 
epistle  in  which  is  our  text,  love  to  our  brother,  even  an  indi- 
gent brother,  is  called  by  the  name  of  love  to  God  ;  that  is,  not 
with  reference  to  him  considered  as  the  object  (though  in  some 
respects,  as  was  said  before,  God  may  be  considered  as  tiie  ob- 
ject too)  but  in  reference  to  him  as  tlie  Original  and  Author  of 
this  love.  "  Me  that  hath  this  world's  good,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"and  seeth  his  brotlier  have  need,  and  shiuteth  uj)  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?" 
1  John  .'3.  17.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  it  is  plain,  that  this  di- 
vine love,  which  God  is  the  Author  of,  and  of  which  this  poor 
indigent  brother  is  an  object,  is  not  in  him,  if  he  has  no  bowels 
of  compassion  towards  him  at  such  a  time,  when  the  exigency 
ef  his  case  calls  for  relief. 

The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Thessalonian  christians,  that  con- 
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cernino- brotherly  love  they  needed  not  that  he  should  write  un- 
to them,  "  for  (saith  he)  you  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another."  1  Thess.  4.  9.  Suie  we  are  not  strangers 
to  the  import  of  that  expression  in  Scripture,  or  what  it  is  to 
be  tau2:ht  of  God.  The  expression  is  paralleled  by  those  which 
represent  men  as  drawn  by  him,  efficaciously  moved,  and  act- 
ed by  his  almighty  Spirit.  "  Every  one,"  saith  our  •*>avicur» 
•'  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Fatiier,  cometh  unto  me." 
John  (*.  45.  That  liearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,  is  ex- 
pounded by  that  of  being  drawn,  or  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
Father.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  tlus  expression,  "  You  have 
been  taught  of  God,"  is  this;  your  hearts  have  been  powerfully 
^rawn  by  God  into  the  exercise  of  this  love  to  one  another. 
"You  need  not  that  i  write  to  you- concerrjing  this  matter, 
for  ye  are  taught  of  God."  As  in  another  case  It  is  said,  (the 
passage  is  taken  from  the  pro[)het  Jeremiyh,  31,  34.)  "  They 
shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know  me  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest."  Heb.  S.  1 1.  The  same  form  of  ex- 
pression you  see  is  used  here,  and  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  epistle  of  John,  ver.  20, 
we  read  of  an  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  spirits 
of  those  who  belong  to  God  are  so  seasoned,  and  tinctured, 
that  they  are  even  connaturalizcd  unto  the  truth  ;  and  this  is 
the  vv'ay  of  God's  teaching,  even  to  love,  as  well  as  any  thing 
else.  It  is  a  mighty,  potent  work  of  that  Spirit  of  holiness,  by 
which  men  are  taught  to  love.  He  teaches  so  as  none  besides 
does.  His  way  of  teaching  is  by  working  in  us  the  things  that 
"we  are  taught.  And  therefore  they  who  think  that  whatsoever 
is  required  of  goodness  and  holiness,  may  be  the  product  only 
of  human  endeavour  and  acquisition,  are  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  do  so  much  as  this,  without  being  taught  so  to  do  by 
the  mighty  power  and  Spirit  of  God ;  not  so  much,  I  say,  as 
truly  to  love  men  as  such,  upon  wliom  the  stamp  and  impres- 
sion of  God's  holy  image  is  to  be  found.  And  indeed,  they 
who  think  that  all  may  be  the  effect  of  our  own  endeavour 
which  is  herein  required  of  us,  or  of  moral  suasion,  might  learn 
better  Christianity  even  from  some  heathens  of  Plato's  school, 
A  heathen  philosopher,  I  remember,  in  one  of  his  dialogues 
discusses  this  question,  Whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught  or  not? 
And  he  undertakes  todemonsttate,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
taught,  but  is  infused,  or  inspired  by  God  himself.  Particu- 
laily  he  says  as  to  this  virtue  of  love,  love  to  good  men,  that  it 
is  a  divine  thing  infused  by  God,    And  he  gives  the  reason  of 
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this  f^eneral  assertion,  namely,  that  whatsoever  virtue  any  do 
partake  of,  it  is  not  taught  by  men,  but  infused  from  hca'.'ert 
above  :  "  For,  (saith  he,)  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  got  by  iDere 
human  teaching,  then  certainly  good  men  miglit  easily  teach 
others  to  be  good  and  virtuous  ;  and  only  they  must  do  it,  be- 
cause they  alone  have  virtue,  and  so  are  alone  capable  of  teach- 
ing it.  But  if  tliey  were  capable  of  teaching  it  to  others,  no- 
thing could  hinder  it  but  their  envy  and  ill- nature  ;  or  unwil- 
lingness that  any  sliould  fare  as  well  as  themselves.  But  a  good 
man  cannot  be  envious.  Therefore  (he  concludes  upon  the 
whole)  virtue  is  a  thing  not  to  be  taught,  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  got  by  teaching."  We  see  then  how  it  Is  to  be  understood, 
when  love,  which  is  so  great  a  part  of  it,  is  said  to  be  taught 
of  God.  So  that  love  to  God  and  the  brethren  agree  in  their 
root  and  principle.  They  have  there  a  firm  connexion  ;  so  as 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  severed,  or  that  a  man  can 
be  a  lover  of  God  who  is  not  a  lover  of  his  brotiier. 

(.3.)  They  are  connected  also  in  their  rule,  which  is  one  and 
t^;e  same  law  :  for  indeed  the  whole  law  of  God  is  summed  up 
in  love.  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"as  we  had  occasion  to 
shew  formerly.  Rom.  13.  10.  And  you  see  what  the  apostle 
means  there  by  law,  from  the  occasion  of  this  discourse.  "And 
this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  that  loveth  God, 
should  love  his  brother  also."  1  John  4.  21.  He  hath  laid 
this  law  upon  us,  that  we  should  thus  dispense  our  love ;  that 
if  we  pretend  to  exercise  our  love  to  him,  we  must  do  it  to  our 
brother  too.  He  will  never  otherwise  take  us  into  the  census, 
or  account,  of  lovers  of  himself. 

And  when  the  apostle  James  insists  upon  it,  that  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all,"  pray  look  back  there,  and  see  upon  what  occa- 
sion, and  with  what  reference  he  says  this.  '•'  If  yc  fulfil  the 
royal  law,  according  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  do  well.  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  per- 
sons, ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  trans- 
gressors." James  2.  S.  10.  You  find  he  has  reference  to  this 
very  thing,  our  love  to  our  brother  ;  which  is  what  he  calls 
the  royal  law.  The  law  enjoined  us  is  this,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  And  if  we  be  found  jufcraw?  as  to 
this,  and  obey  it  not,  nor  comply  with  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  Lawgiver  in  this  instance,  we  make  ourselves  rebels 
throughout ;  we  break  the  whole  law,  and  all  that  we  do  be- 
sides signifies  nothing.  Therefore  he  gives  an  instance.  The 
same  law  that  hath  said,  "  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also. 
Do  not  kill."  ver.  11.     The  law  doth  equally  and  alike  forbad 
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inordinate  love  an  J  unjust  hatred  :  inordinate  lust  and  impure 
love  as  that  w  hich  offends  against  one  command  ;  and  inordi- 
nate hatred  andill-nature  which  equally  offends  against  the  other, 
as  it  is  the  root  of  murder.  In  opposition  to  which  this  law 
stands,  as  the  summary  of  all  that  duty,  which  we  must  under- 
stand to  be  implicitly  enjoined  in  that  law. 

(4.)  Love  to  God,  and  our  brother  concentre  and  agree  in 
one  end ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  ovvn  felicity  ; 
which  two,  you  know,  do  make  up  the  end  of  man.  We  ought 
to  love  God,  in  order  to  our  glorifying  him  ;  and  we  ought  al- 
so to  love  om*  brother,  for  the  same  reason.  So  vvc  ought  to  love 
God  in  order  to  our  enjoying  him,  and  being  hap-py  and  blessed 
in  him ;  and  in  like  manner  ought  we  to  love  our  brother,  in 
order  to  our  enjoying  God,  and  being  happy  and  blessed  in 
him. 

The  glory  of  God  first  depends  upon  our  loving  him,  but  it 
also  as  truly  depends  upon  our  loving  our  brother.  Yea  this 
glory  of  God  which  is  the  end,  and  some  way  ought  to  be  tlie 
effect  of  our  actions,  shines  a  greatdeal  more,  sometimes,  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  men.  Thus  saith  David,  **  My  Goodness  cx- 
tendeth  not  unto  thee,  but  unto  the  saints,  that  are  upon  the 
earth,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight."  Ps.  16.  2.  3.  As  if  he  had 
said.  Thou  art  never  the  better  for  it,  but  they  may  be.  Here 
it  is  that  we  make  the  glory  of  God  to  shine  forth  in  our  course 
and  practice  when  we  do  visibly  exemplify  the  goodness  of  his 
nature  in  our  own  goodness,  that  is,  in  doing  good  ;  in  those 
continual  fruits  and  acts  of  goodness,  which  issue  and  flow  from 
the  principle  of  divine  love  (with  which  our  souls  are  posses- 
sed) to  those  that  are  related  unto  God,  according  as  their  re- 
lation to  him  is  larger  or  more  sjiccial,  as  we  have  formerly 
shewed. 

It  is  by  our  doing  good  that  VvC  slicw  to  whom  we  belong, 
though  that  goodness  of  ours  can  reach  only  to  men  and  saints. 
"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness:"  (Eph.  5.  J>.)  namely, 
that  goodness  w^hich  can  flow  and  diffuse  itself  according  as  we 
have  objects  here  below,  upon  which  it  may  be  continually 
pouring  itself  forth,  and  spreading  itself.  Herein  we  bear  tes- 
timony to  God,  that  we  are  the  very  children  of  his  love.  We 
do,  as  it  were,  herein  justify  and  honour  our  great  Father. 
We  own  our  Father,  and  own  ourselves  his  children.  "  Love, 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  God,  says  our  Saviour,  who 
doth  good  both  to  the  evil  and  the  good  ;"  that  is,  that  ye 
may  appear  to  be  his  children.  Matt.  5.  4/1.  45.  And  again, 
*'  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
ene  another."  John  13.  35.     This  refers  to  that  more  special 
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love  which  we  ought  to  settle  upon  nohody  but  those,  who  are 
particularly  related  and  united  to  Christ.  "  You  vv  ill  own  me  in 
the  world,  and  your  relation  to  me  ;  and  I  shall  be  owned  and 
honoured  among  men  by  you,  if  ye  love  one  another."  And  this 
was  the  character  of  christians  in  the  primitive  times  of  the 
Christian  church,  "See  hov/  these  christians  love  one  ano- 
ther, and  refuse  not  to  die  for  one  another." 

Yea,  and  again,  our  own  felicity  is  promoted  (which  is  ano- 
ther part  of  our  end)  by  the  love  of  our  brother.  For  though 
God  himself  be  the  supreme  felicitating  object,  yet  he  intends 
to  be  enjoyed  by  his  in  a  community.  He  gathers  them  all 
unto  himself  in  one  body,  of  which  body  love  is  the  common 
bond,  the  unitive  thing  which  as  it  were  embodies  and  holds 
the  members  together ;  being  the  same  bond  of  perfectness 
the  apostle  speaks  of,  or  the  most  perfect  bond  which,  says  he, 
is  charity.  Col.  3.   14. 

And  the  case  is  plain  and  manifest,  that  where  there  is  a 
languor  and  deficiency  of  Christian  or  brotherly  love,  the  way 
of  access  to  God  is  obstructed  and  barred  up.  Sucli  persons 
Iiave  no  free  converse  with  God.  A  spirit  that  is  full  of  ran- 
cour, under  a  distemper,  filled  with  animosity  though  but  to 
this  or  that  one  particular  person,  knows  not  how  to  go  to  Gcd. 
The  new  creature  is  starved  and  famished  this  way.  The  soul 
cannot  heartily  enjoy  God,  hath  no  liberty  towards  God. 
Therefore  our  Saviour  considering  the  state  of  the  case  gives 
this  general  law  and  rule:  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar  (he 
speaks  in  the  phrase  and  language  of  the  Jews  under  the  Old 
Testament  administration,  designing  the  instrucfion  of  chris- 
tians under  the  New)  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brotiier 
hath  ought  against  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  ilie  altar, 
and  go  thy  way  (thou  hast  noth.ing  to  do  at  the  ahar,  there  can 
be  no  commerce  between  God  and  thee  except  thou  go)  and 
be  reconciled  first  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  Matt.  5.  23,  24.  Love  must  flow,  and  have  a  free 
course  between  thy  brother  and  thee,  or  it  can  have  none  be- 
tv/een  God  and  thee.  And  if  it  were  possible  how  monstrous 
would  it  be,  if  in  a  man's  natural  body  all  the  nutriment  should 
bedra  vn  to  one  side  !  Would  any  one  think  fit  to  feed  and 
cherish  but  one  side  of  himself?  Especially,  would  the  new  crea- 
ture cherish  only  a  love  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  famish 
what  may  be  called  the  other  side,  a  love  to  his  brother  ? 
He  attempts  a  thing  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and  it  were 
extremely  monstrous  if  it  could  be  done,  or  should  ever  take 
place. 

Thus  far  you  see   then^  that  by  an   inseparable  connexion 
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which  there  is,  m  these  four  respects,  between  love  to  God 
and  love  to  our  brother,  it  must  needs  be  an  absurd  pretence 
that  men  make  of  love  to  God,  who  exercise  not  love  to  their 
brother  also. 

2.  1  proceed  to  speak  briefly  (and  so  shall  shut  up  for  the 
present)  to  a  further  consideration,  whence  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  pretence  ariseth ;  which  is  drawn  from  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  than  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen.  It  must  needs  be  an  absurd  thing  for 
a  man  to  pretend  that  he  hath  mastered  the  greater  diffi- 
culty, who  hath  not  overcome  the  less.  Which  you  see  is 
the  plain  and  full  sense  and  meaning  of  the  apostle's  reasoning 
here. 

But  here  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  "  These  two  consi- 
derations do  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  or  that  tlie  latter 
is  repugnant  to  the  former.  For  if  love  to  God  and  to  our 
brother  be  so  connected  as  hath  been  shewn,  tlien  how  can  it 
be  that  love  to  our  brother  should  be  less  difficult  than  love  to 
God  ?  Yea  and  {f  there  be  such  a  connexion,  as  it  appears 
there  is,  it  may  rather  be  said  that  love  to  our  brother  seems 
more  difncult:  for  we  can  never  truly  love  him,  till  we  have 
first  been  brought  to  love  God ;  and  so  we  love  our  brother  se- 
condarily, that  is,  upon  liis  account  and  for  his  sake."  For 
the  clearing  of  this  1  shall  briefly  say  two  or  three  things  to 
you. 

(I.)  That  when  we  say,  love  to  God  is  more  difficult  than 
love  to  our  brother,  wc  speak  not  (as  formerly  you  may  have 
taken  notice)  of  implanting  the  principle  of  this  love;  but  we 
speak  of  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  God  that  impkmts  the  prin- 
ciple, and  all  things  are  equally  easy  to  him ;  but  it  is  we  that 
are  to  exercise  it. 

(2.)  Whereas  we  cannot  exercise  it  neither  without  his  con- 
currence, we  are  to  consider  that  concurrence  of  his  with  re- 
ference not  to  his  absolute,  but  to  his  ordinary  power.  Not, 
I  say,  according  to  the  extraordinary,  but  the  ordinary  work- 
ings of  the  power  of  God.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  working  of  his  power  he  can  make  it 
equally  facile  to  love  himself  and  any  creature  in  which  his 
image  shines,  and  more  facile  or  easy  many  times ;  yet  ac- 
cording to  his  ordinary  working,  his  people  find  by  their  own 
sad  experience,  that  they  have  more  to  do  in  getting  their 
hearts  to  act  that  way,  than  towards  the  creature,  according 
to  that  degree  of  divine  goodness  which  they   can  take   no- 
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tice  of.     But  thougli  this  be  clear  enough,  yet  we  answer  fur- 
ther. 

(3.)  There  arc  many  persons,  who  in  some  dogree  love 
christians  and  good  men  upon  lower  and  less  sufficient  mo- 
tives ;  and  not  upon  tiic  account  of  what  peculiarly  respects 
godly  men  as  such.  And  we  are  principally  to  understand  the 
apostle  as  speaking  to  sucii  persons,  as  pretended  to  love  their 
brethren,  professed  clnistian?,  upon  these  lower  motives.  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  You  are  not  yet  arrived  so  far  as  to  love  your 
brother  upon  motives  suflicient  to  establisli  your  love,  though 
you  see  him  as  one,  with  whom  you  have  sensible  converse. 
Are  you  then  got  so  high  as  to  love  God  ?  Is  it  a  credible  thing 
you  should  be  able  to  love  an  unseen  God  ?"  So  that  the  pre- 
tence carries  the  same  absurdity  with  it,  as  if  one  should  pre- 
tend this  or  that  more  difficult  thing  to  be  easy  and  facile,  when 
many  things  tiiat  are  unspeakably  more  easy  lie  cannot  do  or 
effect.  As  if  a  man  should  pretend  it  easy  to  fly  to  the  stars, 
who  cannot  walk  uprigl.t  on  his  feet.  Or  as  if  another  were 
vaunting  to  be  able  to  outface  the  sun,  whose  eyes  are  per- 
petually dazzled  with  the  light  of  a  candle.  A  likely  thing  you 
should  love  God,  whom  you  have  not  seen ;  who  cannot  so 
much  as  love  your  brother,  whom  you  have  seen,  but  upon 
the  lowest  motives  !  Wherefore  these  things  have  a  connexion, 
and  it  ajipears  from  these  considerations,  that  true  love  to  our 
brother  must  be  inseparable  from  the  love  of  God.  And  so  we 
have  sufficiently  seen  the  falsehood,  and  absurdity  of  such  a 
pretence  as  this  is. 

The  Use  of  n\\  remains;  and  for  the  present  it  concerns  us 
to  bethink  ourselves  and  reflect,  that  whereas  all  of  us  profess 
and  pretend  to  love  God  (I  presume  there  are  none  here  but 
will  avow  themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  for  to  profess  any  re-, 
ligion  is  virtually  to  profess  love  to  God  ;  I  say,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  bethink)  whether  our  want  of  love  to  our  brother 
carries  not  in  it  a  conviction  of  the  falsehootl  of  that  pretence. 
The  languishing  of  this  love  shews  a  deliciency  of  the  exercise 
of  that  noble  principle  of  love  to  God.  Love  to  God  cannot 
be  fervent,  when  love  to  christians  is  so  cool  and  feeble.  And 
we  have  not  only  reason  to  complain  that  love  is  cold,  but  that 
envy  and  hatred  are  flagrant  and  burning  hot.  So  far  from 
loving  one  another  are  christians  now-a-days,  that  they  cannot 
endure  one  another,  nor  tell  how  to  live  by  one  another ! 
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^HE  truth  which  we  have  In  hand  from  these  words,  I  mean 
the  last  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  from  them,  is 
to  this  purpose ;  That  their  pretence  to  the  love  of  God  is 
both  false  and  absurd,  who  join  not  therewith  love  to  their  bro- 
ther.    And  here 

I.  We  have  already  shewn,  in  speaking  to  this  proposition, 
how  we  are  to  understand  love  to  our  brother ;  with  what  lati- 
tude, and  with  what  limitations. 

II.  We  have  shewn  you  whence  it  is  that  some  may  pretend 
to  love  God,  who  do  not  love  their  brother.     And 

III.  We  have  shewn  both  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  such 
a  pretence  :  the  former  from  plain  words  of  Scripture ;  and  the 
latter  from  such  considerations,  as  do  plainly  demonstrate  it 
to  be  a  most  unreasonable  pretence,  and  therefore  such  as  car- 
ries the  most  manifest  absurdity  with  it. 

The  C75e  doth  yet  remain.  And  that  which  I  more  princi- 
pally intend  is  to  put  you  upon  reflection  :  to  engage  you  to 
reflect  upon  yourselves,  and  the  common  practice,  but  more 
especially  upon  your  own  ;  to  consider  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
that  love,  which  we  owe  to  our  brother;  that  so   we    may  la- 
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iTjent  the  great  miscarriagt;  that  is  to  be  seen  In  the  common 
practice  of  the  world,  and  reform  it  In  ourselves. 

And  consider  as  to  botli,  since  we  all  of  us  profess  love  to 
God  (as  all  Implicitly  do  who  profess  any  thing  of  religion,  of 
which  love  to  God  is  the  very  life  and  soul)  whether  want  of 
love  to  our  brother  doth  not  too  generally  carry  with  it  a  plain 
confutation  of  that  profession.  And  that  I  may  the  more  dis- 
tinctly pursue  this  use,  and  more  comprehensively,  as  to  the 
cases  and  persons  concerned,  I  shall,  according  to  the  double 
notion  of  the  duty  in  the  text,  take  notice  how  little  love  there 
is  to  be  seen  towards  men  as  men,  or  towards  christians  as 
christians. 

JFii'st,  Towards  men  as  men  :  Vv'hom  we  may  consider  either 
universally,  that  is  all  men  in  general ;  or  indefinitely,  that  is 
any  man  in  particular  wltii  whom  we  have  to  do,  or  have  oc- 
casion to  converse  withal. 

1.  How  little  love  Is  there  to  be  seen  towards  men  universal- 
ly considered  !  To  love  men  as  men,  is  to  love  them  upon  a 
universal  reason,  that  extendeth  or  should  make  our  love  ex- 
tend unto  all  men.  As  you  know  all  the  commandments  of 
the  second  table  are  all  founded  In  love,  resolved  into  that 
duty,  and  gathered  up  into  that  one  sum.  And  we  find  that 
this  or  that  particular  command  being  reduced  thither  doth 
oblige  us  to  duty  even  to  men  as  men,  and  that  upon  a  uni- 
versal reason  common  to  all  men.  As  we  instanced  before  In 
that  one  negative  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  enforced  by 
that  universal  reason,  "  For  in  the  Image  of  God  made  he 
man."  The  obligation  of  this  in  reference  to  the  object,  ex- 
tends as  far  even  as  that  natural  Image  of  God  does  ;  which 
as  an  ancient  speaks,  "  every  man  bears  whether  he  will  or  no, 
and  can  no  more  part  with  it  than  with  himself."  It  is  Indeed 
his  very  nature.  But  how  little  of  such  love  is  there  to  be  found 
among  us  !  How  few  true  lovers  are  there  even  of  their  own 
species,  who  have  a  real  and  fervent  affection  (such  as  the  ob- 
ject claims  and  challenges)  for  such  as  pai'take  of  the  human 
nature  with  themselves  !   For  I  pray  consider 

1.  How  little  Is  our  resentment  of  the  common  calamities  of 
the  world,  whether  In  reference  to  their  eternal,  or  temporal 
concernments  !  How  few  regret  it,  or  take  it  deeply  to  heart, 
thai  men  are  so  generally  witliout  God  in  tiie  world,  and  with- 
out Christ !  That  the  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  among  men  of 
their  own  original,  and  of  the  end  of  their  being;  of  him  who 
made  them,  and  what  they  were  made  for  !  That  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Redeemer  (the  sweet  savour  of  which  the  apostle  tells 
fts  it  was  so  mucJi  iils  ambition  to  have  manifested  in  every  place. 
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2  Cor.  2.  14.)  is  yet  so  little  among  men !  Who  regrets  or  lays 
it  to  heart,  that  the  world  is  so  filled  with  violence,  barbarism 
{ind  blood  ?  that  a  deluge  and  inundation  of  misery  Is  with  sin 
spread  over  the  world,  and  transmitted  and  propagated  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation  ?  When  we 
hear  of  wars  and  devastations,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood 
here  and  there,  how  few  are  there  who  concern  themselves  for 
it,  as  long  as  they  are  quiet  and  at  peace  in  their  own  habita- 
tions !  And  again, 

2.  How  cold  and  faint  are  our  supplications  on  the  behalf  of 
men  so  generally  considered  !  though  we  are  expressly  di- 
rected by  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  make  prayer  and 
stippUcation  for  all  men.  1  Tim.  2.  1.  How  little  compre- 
hensive are  our  spirits  to  take  in  the  common  concerns  of  the 
world  with  seriousness  as  the  case  requires  !  How  little  do  we 
imitate  the  blessed  God  in  this!  for  a  general  philanthro- 
pv,  or  kindness  to  men  is  even  a  most  godlike  quality,  and 
that  wherein  he  hath  represented  himself  as  a  pattern  to  us. 
And 

n.  We  may  consider  men  Indefinitely,  that  Is,  any  whom 
we  have  to  do  or  converse  with.  And  though  there  may  be, 
as  there  ought  to  be  the  inward  workings  of  love  towards 
men  considered  under  that  formal  and  extensive  notion,  yet 
there  may  not  be  so  much  as  the  external  expressions  and  exer- 
cises of  love  to  men  considered  this  latter  way.  1  his  external 
exercise  of  love  requires  a  present  object,  determined  by  sucli 
circumstances,  and  such  particular  occurrences  and  occasions  as 
render  It  liable  to  the  exercise  of  our  love.  So  the  apostle  11- 
Uilts  particularly  our  benefaction  ;  "As  we  have  opportunity  let 
us  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Gal.  6.  10.  The  poor,  says  our  Saviour,  ye 
have  always  with  you,  but  me  you  have  not."  John  12.  8.  A  pre- 
sent object  so  circumstanced,  Is  required  for  the  exercise  of  such 
love  as  goes  forth  Into  external  acts.  We  cannot  ourselves  ac- 
tually do  good  unto  all.  We  cannot  reach  all,  for  our  sphere  is 
not  so  large.  The  most  we  can  do  in  that  kind  is  by  prayer  to 
our  utmost  to  engage  a  universal  agent,  who  can  adapt  himself 
to  every  one's  case  and  exigence.  But  within  our  sphere;  I  say, 
and  in  reference  to  those  we  have  to  do  with  and  where  we  have 
opportunity,  how  little  does  there  appear  of  love  to  men  ! 

The  rule  according  to  which  we  are  to  exercise  our  love.  Is 
that  royal  law,  as  the  apostle  James  calls  It,  to  love  our  neigh- 
hour  as  ourselves.  Jam.  11.  8.  Or  as  our  Saviour  elsewhere 
expresses  It,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
3^ou,  do  ye  so  to  them.  "  Matt.  7-  12.  A  rule  that  hath  been  very. 
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highly  magnifietl  even  among  some  of  tlie  heathen  ;  and  the 
Author  of  it  also,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  upon  tlie  ac- 
count of  it.  That  is  a  known  thing  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severn^,  who  caused  it  to  he  inscrihed  up  and  down  in  the  most 
noted  i)hices  of  his  palace ;  and  professed  to  bear  so  high 
an  honour  unto  Christ,  upon  the  account  of  his  heing  the  Au- 
thor of  so  good  a  rule,  as  to  desire  to  have  him  placed  among 
the  other  deities.  This  indeed  was  designed  before,  but  provi- 
dence ordered  it  so  as  thnt  it  should  not  be  said  he  came  into  so 
mean  a  copartnership  for  a  Deity. 

And  that  rule  it  is  plain  doth  oblige  us  in  reference  to  men 
indefinitely,  or  to  any  man  whatsoever.  For  we  would  not  on- 
ly wish  that  this  or  that  good  man  should  deal  well  v^ith  us,  or 
regret  he  should  deal  ill,  but  that  any  man  whatsoever  should 
do  so.  We  take  it  ill  to  be  traduced,  detracted,  oppressed  by 
any  man.  And  so  we  have  the  object  of  our  love  in  that  extent 
plainly  pointed  out  to  us.  Now  we  might  here  shew  you,  how 
this  royal  law  is  violated  :  namely,  by  such  carriages  and  dis- 
positions as  are  dii^ectly  repugnant  to  love  ;  or  else  by  such  a 
temper^  disposition,  and  behaviour,  which  (though  it  doth  not 
carry  in  it  repugnancy  to  love,  but  would  consist  very  well  with 
it)  proceeds  from  other  principles,  and  not  from  a  genuine,  and 
pure  principle  of  love.     And  here  ■ 

1.  We  shall  animadvert  upon  some  things  which  are  more  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  this  love.     As 

(I,)  A  morose  unconversable  frame  and  temper.  When  men 
are  bect)me  unsociable,  and  nobody  knows  how  to  deal 
with  them  ;  such  sons  of  Belial  (as  was  said  concerning  Na- 
bal)  that  one  knows  not  how  to  speak  to  them.  Such  as,  al- 
though it  has  been  a  proverb  that  every  man  hath  two  handlesi^ 
have  themselves  never  a  one  that  one  can  tell  how  to  take  hold 
of  them  by.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  to  converse  with 
them,  so  as  not  to  give  them  offence ;  always  sour,  captious^ 
snarling,  supercilious,  and  tractable  on  no  terms.  And  this 
is  a  great  deal  more  odious  when  religion  is  pretended  for  it  j 
and  when  because  they  would  be  taken  for  persons  more  strict- 
ly and  severally  godly,  they  must  needs  therefore  in  their  great 
zeal  for  such  a  reputation  shew  themselves  uncivil  and  hu* 
moursome.  As  if  religion,  which  beyond  all  things  else  tends  to 
cultivate  men's  minds  and  manners,  must  quite  destroy  hui 
inanity  out  of  the  world,  and  render  men  incapable  of  civil 
converse. 

If  we  did  but  read  and  consider  such  passages  of  Scripture^ 
where  we  are  enjoined  to  be  courteous,  and  kindly  affected  td 
men  j  or  consider  such  instances  and  examples  as  that  of  Abra* 
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ham  treating  with  the  sons  of  Heth,  or  that  of  the  apostle 
Paul's  deportment  towards  Felix,  Festus,  or  Agrippa :  we 
should  soon  see  that  much  acquaintance  with  God  is  no  way  at 
all  inconsistent  with  (he  most  comely,  fair,  and  even  genteel 
deportment  unto  men;  and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  at 
all  between  religion,  even  at  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  a 
civil  and  ingenuous  behaviour  to  them  with  whom  v.e  have  to 
do. 

(2.)  We  may  instance  in  what  is  still  worse,  namely,  an 
unmerciful  temper  and  disposition,  and  a  practice  suitable  to 
it.  There  is  a  heart  that  is  hard  as  a  stone,  which  hath  no 
bowels,  no  compassion,  even  towards  the  most  moving  objects, 
which  do  from  day  to  day  occur.  And  this  the  apostle  in  this 
very  epistle  tells  us  very  plainly  doth  argue  the  love  of  God  not 
to  have  place  in  us.     And  again 

(3.)  Injustice,  or  unrighteousness  is  fitly  reducible  hither 
also  as  a  violation  of  that  royal  law  of  love,  inasmuch  as  love 
ought  to  be  the  principle  of  all  the  duties  of  righteousness. 
Else  how  can  the  duties  of  the  second  table  be  gathered  up  in 
that  sum,  as  you  heard  before,  of  love  to  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves. 

And  here  comes  in  all  falsehood,  the  violations  of  men's 
words  and  promises,  so  that  one  does  not  know  whom  to  trust ; 
which  is  the  thing  that  directly  tends  to  break  up  all  human 
society.  For  every  thing  of  commerce  between  man  and  man 
depends  upon  human  faith,  as  commerce  with  God  depends 
upon  a  divine  faith.  A  man  that  cannot  trust  in  God  can  have 
no  fellowsliip  with  him  ;  and  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
trust  in  men,  there  is  no  place  for  commerce  between  man  and 
man.  For  if  that  should  be  once  banished  out  of  the  universe, 
the  world  nuist  disband,  all  human  societies  must  break  up; 
men  must  resolve  to  live  as  beasts,  retired  in  cells  and  caves 
and  wildernesses. 

All  that  oppression  also,  extortion,  and  fraudulent  commerce 
that  are  among  men,  belong  to  this  head.  If  men  did  but 
love  others  as  themselves,  or  if  they  would  but  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  unto,  (which  is  the  great  measure  of  the 
exercise  of  love)   none  of  this  would  be. 

(4 .)  We  may  add  as  another  instance,  furious  passions,  rash  an- 
ger, and  precipitous  choler,  and  the  contentions  and  strife  which 
are  so  frequent,  and  so  hotly  maintained  among  men.  And  we 
may  add  to  these,  fretting,  envy,  secret  repining  in  men's  spirits 
when  others  are  better,  or  do  better  than  themselves.  This  is  a 
disaffection  of  soul,  which,  as  some  heathens  have  noted,  speaks 
SL  direct  quarrel  with  God,  and  a  fighting  with  him.    Because  a 
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wise  providence  sees  fit  to  favour  such  and  such  persons,  there- 
fore we  will  be  sure  to  be  nont;  of  their  friends.  And  most  of 
all  repugnant  to  this  duty  of  love  are  hatred,  malice,  revenge- 
fulness,  a  continual  watching,  and  waiting  for  opportunities 
to  do  others  an  ill  turn,  froni  whom  wc  conceive  ourselves  to 
have  received  one.     And  I  instance, 

Lastly,  In  that  from  whence  almost  all  this  doth  proceed, 
namely,  inordinate  self-love  which  hath  set  all  the  world  at 
variance.  This  is  what  the  apostle  means  by  lust  3  an  affec- 
tation of  drawing  all  to  ourselves,  by  an  inordinate  and  extra- 
vagant affection  to  which  we  indulge  ourselves  and  our  own  in- 
terest, each  minding  his  own  things.  And  so,  whereas  we  should 
each  of  us  fill  up  the  sphere  we  converse  in  with  love,  that  so 
dwelling  in  love  we  might  dwell  in  God  who  is  love,  most  men 
shrink  their  sphere  into  one  point.  They  make  themselves 
the  only  object  of  their  love  ;  all  is  confined  there,  and  termi- 
nateth  there.* 

And  therefore,  because  men's  private  interests  do  interfere 
and  clash  with  one  another,  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
world  is  filled  with  all  those  strifes,  quarrels,  contentions,  wars, 
and  blood,  with  which  it  is  afflicted  from  day  to  day,  and  age 
to  age.  Whence  are  all  these  but  from  lusts  ?  and  what  are 
those  lusts  all  gathered  up  into  one,  but  inordinate  self-love, 
that  knows  no  regulation,  and  will  be  confined  by  no  just  mea- 
sures ?  It  is  a  most  apt  and  elegant  expression  of  the  Roman 

*  There  is  an  excellent  passage  to  this  purpose,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  transcribe  verbatim  from  one  of  the  author's  discoui'^es  on 
self-denial,  never  yet  p«blished. 

"  Consider  the  great  incongruity,  yea  the  monstrous  incongruity 
of  his  self-addictcdncss,  that  a  creature  should  he.  addicted  to  itself  j 
a  creature  I  say,  be  it  as  good  and  great  as  it  will  !  For  what  is  the 
creature  itself,  the  whole  collection  ot"  all  creatures  together,  but  a 
iBere  drop  unto  the  ocean,  the  drop  of  a  bucket?  Such  a  minute 
thing,  a  little  inconsiderable  thing  that  sprung  up  out  of  nothing 
into  something  but  the  other  duy,  uow  to  set  up  for  itself  !  Mon- 
strous incongruity,  horrid  absurdity  !  most  of  all  for  tliat  self,  that 
most  addict  themselves  to  serve,  ticshly  self.  A  fit  thing  to  be  a 
Deity!  a  thing  whose  wants  and  cravings  continually  might  con- 
vince one,  that  it  is  not  nor  can  be  alone.  How  does  it  hug,  and 
cleave,  and  cling  to  a  sojourning  soul  tor  a  merely  borrowed  life  ! 
feeling  i'self  going  when  tlie  soul  is  going.  Is  this  a  fit  thing  to 
subsist  alone  ;  by  itself  and  of  itself :"  And  so  the  author  goes  on 
to  shew,  that  "  to  set  up  for  ourselves  as  if  we  were  born  for  our- 
selves alone,  or  as  if  we  owed  nothing  to  our  brother,  nor  had  any 
dependance  upon  God,  cuts  us  otffiom  him  and  forfeits  all  interest 
hi  his  comn)on  care," 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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emperor  Marcus  Antloninus  to  this  purpose,  who  says,  "  Such 
an  inordinate  self-love  is  like  an  ulcer,  or  imposthumated  part, 
that  dravveth  all  to  itself,  and  starvcth  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs."    But  there  may  be  also 

2.  A  violation  of  this  royal  law  of  love  to  others,  not  only 
where  things  directly  repugnant  to  it  are  indulged,  but  also 
where  there  are  external  carriages  which  would  well  comport 
with  it,  while  they  proceed  not  from  a  principle  of  love  to  one 
another,  as  the  root  and  fountain  of  them.  As  in  the  opening 
of  the  doctrine  we  observed  to  you,  that  so  waywardly  are  the 
spirits  of  men  affected,  that  sometimes  they  will  make  the  prin- 
ciple exclude  the  external  acts  and  expressions,  and  sometimes 
the  contrary.  Men  may  carry  it  fairly  and  without  exceptiona- 
bleness  to  others,  but  it  proceeds  not  from  the  principle  of  love, 
but  some  other  principle. 

As  for  instance,  with  respect  to  acts  of  charity,  some  express 
their  compassion  to  those  who  are  in  distress,  by  relieving  them 
in  their  exigencies  ;  but  it  is  out  of  vain- glory,  and  to  procure 
themselves  a  name.  They  sound  a  trumpet  before  them  and 
proclaim  that  they  give  alms,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  pha- 
risees.  So  a  man  will  be  just  and  square  in  his  dealings,  but 
it  proceeds  not  from  love  to  his  neighbour,  such  as  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  but  only  from  prudence ;  for  if  they  do  not  carry 
it  fair,  they  shall  undo  themselves  as  to  their  name  and  com- 
merce in  the  world.  Or  it  may  proceed  from  fear ;  '*  1  will  not 
wrong  or  injure  such  a  one  for  fear  he  should  right  himself  upon 
me,  and  prove  too  hard  for  me  at  the  long  run."  It  may  also 
proceed  from  deceit,  and  a  treacherous  disposition.  They  will 
carry  it  whh  all  kindness  to  such  till  they  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity as  it  were  to  smite  them  under  the  fifth  rib,  as  Joabdid 
Abner,  while  he  spoke  to  him  peaceably.  2  Sam.  3.  27. 

These  are  manifest  violations  of  this  great  and  royal  law ; 
that  is,  they  may  be  manifest  to  the  persons  themselves  who 
are  guilty,  if  they  would  but  allow  themselves  the  liberty  to  re- 
flect, and  take  a  view  of  the  temper  of  their  own  spirits.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  love,  a-y^ir-n  ccwyox^iroi-,  an  unhypo- 
critical  love  is  required,  love  without  dissimulation.  Rom.  12. 

Now  concerning  all  tliese  things  many  are  apt  to  think  them 
but  little  matters.  "  They  are  but  offences  against  men,  say 
they,  such  as  ourselves."  Conscience  as  to  these  is  little  sen- 
sible or  smitten  in  most  men,  because  it  is  stupid,  and  cannot 
feel  by  reflections  of  this  kind.  But  indeed  these  are  very  far 
from  being  light  matters  in  themselves.  They  are  things  of 
dreadful  import,  if  we  consider  what  it  is  they  argue  or  prove  ; 
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tliat  is,  they  argue  little  or  no  love  to  an  unseen  God.  For  thi- 
ther it  is  that  the  apostle's  argumentation  directs  us  to  run  up 
the  business.  If  it  appear  by  these  instances  that  there  is  no 
love  to  our  brother,  whom  we  have  seen  ;  how  can  there  be 
any  love  to  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen  ?  These  things  argue 
the  little  respect  men  bear  to  an  invisible  God,  to  an  unseen 
Ruler  and  Lord.  They  argue  how  low  tlic  interest  of  the  bles- 
sed God  is  among  men,  how  little  his  authority  and  law  do  sig- 
nify with  them,  and  that  men  are  sunk  into  a  deep  oblivion  of 
him  that  made  them. 

These  miscarriages  where  they  are  more  common,  prevail- 
ing, and  customary  vvitli  men,  are  all  rooted  in  atheism.  Where 
there  is  but  little  respect  to  the  duty  between  man  and  man, 
it  is  an  argument  there  is  a  much  less  respect  to  that  which  we 
owe  to  the  unseen  God,  the  Loid  both  of  them  and  us.  It 
argueth  that  when  he  hath  settled  an  order  in  this  world  among 
his  creatures,  designed  and  appointed  such  a  thing  as  human 
society,  and  directed  that  liuman  love  should  be  the  common 
bond  of  that  society  ;  it  argues,  I  say,  a  great  want  of  resjject 
unto  God  that  men  should  make  a  rupture  of  that  sacred  bend, 
and  so  at  once  break  themselves  off  from  one  another  and  from 
him. 

This  is  a  matter  of  dreadful  consequence  if  we  do  but  run  it 
up  to  its  original,  and  lay  the  stress  and  the  weight  of  the  mat- 
ter where  it  ought  to  lie.  As  was  said  of  a  certain  country, 
"  The  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place,"  (Gen.  20.  1 1 .)  where 
it  was  apprehended  there  was  a  danger  of  suffering  violence  in 
reference  to  property  ;  so  it  may  equally  be  said,  there  is  no 
love  of  God  in  that  place  ;  that  is,  in  that  heart  and  soul  wiiere 
so  many  manifest  violations  are  continually  offered  (habitually 
and  without  regret)  unto  a  law  upon  which  he  lays  such  weight ; 
a  law  which  God  has  made  so  fundamental,  and  built  the  fraTse 
of  so  great  a  part  of  all  our  other  duty  upon  it. 

And  it  may  be  now  upon  all  tiiis,  some  will  be  ready  to  say ; 
^'  Truly  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  there  should  be  so  little  love 
among  men  as  such,  and  highly  reasonable  it  is  that  such  love 
should  obtain  more  than  it  does."  But  they  withal  thinlv  it 
very  reasonable  that  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  especially 
in  two  cases  ;  that  is,  where  men  are  very  wicked,  or  where 
they  are  enemies  to  them.  In  the  fonner  case  they  would  be 
dispensed  with  upon  the  account  of  their  pretended  respect  to 
God,  who  is  injured  by  men's  wickedness  ;  and  they  would 
fain  be  excused  in  the  latter  case,  upon  a  real  but  very  undue 
respect  to  themselves,  whom  they  apprehend  to  be  injured  by 
such  and  such  persons. 
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Therefore  I  would  say  somewhat  more  particularly  (before  I 
leave  this  head  of  love  to  men  as  men)  to  these  two  cases  ; 
that  is,  to  evince  to  you  how  great  iniquity  it  is  that  such  limi- 
tation? should  be  admitted  of  as  these  ;  namely,  that  we  would 
extend  our  love  to  men  in  general,  except  the  more  wicked 
sort  of  men,  and  also  such  as  are  particular  enemies  to  our- 
selves. 

I,  As  to  the  former,  the  pretence  is  more  plausible  ;  they 
cannot  apprehend  how  they  should  be  bound  to  love  a  wicked 
man.  And  yet  1  siiall  shew  you  briefly  what  exercise  love  ought 
to  have  in  that  case,  and  upon  what  considerations  ;  what  place 
there  is,  and  what  room  for  love  to  those  who  are  profligately 
v/icked;  whom  we  are  thus  urged  to  love. 

(I.)  It  is  plain,  negatively,  that  we  ought  not  to  love  a  man 
the  better  because  he  is  a  wicked  man,  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
most  men  do  so.  It  is  as  ill  to  love  a  v.'icked  man  for  his  ini- 
quity, as  to  hate  a  good  man  for  his  goodness ;  as  Cain  did  his 
brother  Abel,  whiith  is  noted  al:?o  in  this  epistle.  For  there 
are  persons,  "Who  (knowing  tlie  judgment  of  God  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the 
same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  Rom.  1.  ?-2, 
But  tliis  is  very  remote  from  the  temper  of  a  gracious  spirit. 
The  Psalmist  makes  his  solemn  appeal  to  God  concerning  this 
case ;  "  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee,  O  Lord  ?  1  hate 
them  with  a  perfect  hatred.  1  count  them  mine  enemies." 
Ps.  139.  21,  22.  That  is,  barely  considered  as  wicked,  or 
upon  the  account  of  their  wickedness  and  enmity  to  God  ; 
which  is  tlie  thing  upon  which  this  professed,  avowed  hatred 
is  founded.     But  notwithstanding, 

(2.)  There  is  room  still  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  such  per- 
sons several  ways.     As 

[1.]  Love  ought  to  be  exercised  in  assuaging  and  repressing 
of  undue  and  inordinate  passions,  which  are  apt  to  tumultuate, 
even  in  reference  to  cases  of  that  nature.  A  fretting  eorrod- 
ing  spirit,  when  we  find  wickedness  and  a  prosperous  state  in 
conjunction,  is  most  expressly  forbidden.  "  Fret  not  thyself 
because  of  him  who  prosjjereth  in  his  way,  because  of  tlie  man 
v^'ho  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass."  Ps.  37.  7-  And  again, 
"Lot  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners,  but  be  thou  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long."  Prov.  23.  17-  The  daily  and  assi- 
duous fear  of  God  will  be  a  check  able  to  restrain  such  an 
ebullition  of  spirit  where  it  doth  prevail. 

In  like  manner  a  vindictive  temper  of  spirit  as  to  such  is  not 
allowed.  There  are  those,  many  times,  who  cannot  have  pa- 
tience till  providence  has  run  its  course,  v,dien  they  see    wick- 
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edness  prosperously  triumphing  and  lifting  up  the  head,  but 
witii  impatient  heat  they  are  presently  lor  calling  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  destroy  such.  As  it  was  with  those  over  zeal- 
ous disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  entertainment  and  lodging 
vvero  refused  by  the  Samaritans.  But  see  how  our  Saviour  re- 
sents it,  who  rebuked  and  said  unto  tliem,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  Luke  9.  55.  There  ought  to 
be  the  exercise  of  love  to  the  mitigation,  and  depression  of 
the  inordinate  workings  of  the  heart  in  such  cases.  And 
also 

[2.]  In  serious  and  affectionate  compassion,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tendency  of  their  course,  and  of  what  these 
poor  wretches  are  doing  against  themselves.  The  same  com- 
passion, 1  say,  that  we  would  have  towards  a  distracted  man, 
who  we  fear  every  moment  will  suffer  by  his  own  violent  hands ; 
and  of  whom  we  apprehend  extreme  peril,  if  he  should  be  left 
a  cjuarter  of  an  hour  to  himself.  These  are  persons  that  are 
likely  to  undo  themselves,  and  in  danger  finally  of  piercing  their 
own  souls  as  they  are  wounding  them  every  moment.  The 
true  spirit  of  Christian  love  to  men  as  men,  considered  as 
never  so  wicked,  ought  to  be  exercised  towards  these  persons 
upon  that  account,  and  because  they  are  so.  We  reckon  it  as 
a  very  unnatural  inhuman  thing  not  to  have  great  motions  of 
pity  and  compassion,  upon  the  hearing  of  towns,  villages,  and 
cities,  in  which  pestilential  diseases  are  raging,  and  tumbling 
thousands  daily  into  the  dust.  But  how  much  more  dreadful 
is  this  case  !  and  therefore  how  much  more  pitiful,  compas- 
sionate love  doth  it  require  and  challenge  !  And  again, 

[3.]  Love  should  have  its  exercise  in  offering  up  very  earnest 
prayers  for  them.  It  is  a  very  sad  case  when  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  too  many  may  witness  and  testify,  that  they  could 
tell  how  to  rage  against  such  persons  as  tliey  have  observed  to 
be  wicked,  and  find  their  hearts  ready  to  storm  at  them  ;  but 
never  can  find,  from  time  to  time,  an  occasion  to  put  up  a 
prayer  to  God  for  them,  who  have  no  disposition  themselves  to 
seek  for  mercy  to  their  poor  souls.     Arid 

[4.]  In  prudent  and  kind  admonitions  too,  and  rebukes, 
when  providence  administers  tlie  occasion  ;  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  more  rules  and  circumstances,  than  our  present 
design  will  suffer  us  to  mention.  But  besides  what  iiath  been 
said,  as  to  the  particulars  in  which  this  love  is  to  be  exercised 
in  such  cases,  the  considerations  to  move  us  to  the  exercise  of 
it  are  manifold.     As  for  instance. 

We  ought  to  consider  that  sucli  have  human  nature  and  rea- 
sonable immortal  sj.irits,  capable  of  service  to  God  as  much  as 
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ourselves,  and  also  of  being  in  God  as  well  as  we  are.  And 
what !  is  there  no  place  for  love  to  them,  who  are  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  even  of  the  same  reasonable 
nature  with  ourselves  ? 

We  should  also  consider  that  we  have  a  corrupt  nature  as 
well  as  they  have,  even  the  same  corrupt  nature.  And  if  it  has 
not  broke  forth  into  as  ill  practices,  we  owe  it  not  to  ourselves 
but  to  that  mercy  which  distinguisheth  persons,  and  doth  ex- 
ercise itself  as  it  will.  And  it  may  be  even  as  to  practice  too, 
such  we  have  been  in  times  past,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  some 
of  the  Corinthian  christians.  1  Cor.  6.  11.  Therefore  the 
wickedness  of  such  is  separable  from  their  nature,  otherwise 
if  we  think  the  case  better  with  us,  how  came  it  separable  from 
ours  ? 

Finally.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  God  expresses  a  common 
love  and  kindness  and  indulgence  to  such.  He  does  good  to 
the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  ;  and 
makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  one  and 
the  other.  Matt.  5.  45.  Yea  and  his  particular  love  hath  fall- 
en upon  many  such,  and  doth  mostly  fall  upon  such,  where  it 
does  fall.  For  herein  "  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.^'  Rom.  5. 
8.  If  God  did  not  know  how  to  love  sinners,  not  indeed  for 
their  wickedness,  but  notwithstanding  it ;  where  were  we,  and 
what  would  have  become  of  us  ! 
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«"i,      'Vl/'E  have  already  shewn  from  tliese  words,  that  their  pre- 
y  tence  to  the  love  of  God  is  both  false  and  absurd,  who  do 

not  join  with  it  love  to  their  brother.  And  by  way  of  use  or 
application  we  have  animadverted  upon  the  common  temper 
and  frame,  so  very  unsuitable  to  what  this  scripture  plainly  re« 
quires  and  calls  for ;  namely,  the  little  love  that  appears  among 
christians  in  our  days.  And  after  we  had  pressed  and  recom- 
mended love  to  men  universally  considered,  and  shewn  also 
that  we  are  obliged  in  our  carriage  and  practice  to  shew  our 
love  to  men  considered  indefinitely,  that  is,  every  one  with 
whom  we  have  anything  to  do  ;  it  was  observed,  that  some 
would  fain  indulge  themselves  in  the  neglect  of  tins  duty,  and 
particularly  in  two  cases  tJiink  that  they  may  challenge  a  dis- 
pensation.    We  therefore  proposed  to  consider  them  severally. 

1 .  The  case  of  those  who  think  themselves  to  be  under  no 
obligation  to  love  wicked  men,  especially  such  as  are  persons  of 
profligate  v^ickedness.  In  speaking  to  which  we  have  briefly 
shewn  what  sort  of  exercise,  love  ought  to  have  in  this  case. 
The 

2.  Case  is  that  of  those  who  think  they  may  be  dispenseol 

*  Preached  December  6,  idy^. 
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with  or  excused  from  loving  those  that  are  their  enemies, which 
we  now  proceed  to  consider.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have 
observed,  persons  are  prone  to  think  they  may  be  dispensed 
with  out  of  respect  to  God,  or  on  his  account ;  in  the  latter  case 
out  of  respect  to  themselves.  A  great  piece  of  hardship  many 
think  it  to  be  compelled  to  love  them  who  they  know  are  no 
friends  of  theirs,  but  are  continually  contriving  mischievous  de- 
signs against  them.  What  room  or  place  there  can  be  for  the 
exercise  of  love  in  such  a  case,  we  shall  here  briefly  shew  you, 
and  then  upon  what  considerations  it  ought  to  be  vigorously 
exercised. 

(1.)  For  the  former  of  these,  on  which  I  shall  not  insist  very 
largely. 

[l.j  There  ought  to  be  the  exercise  of  love,  even  to  enemies, 
in  calming  and  subduing  whatever  is  contrary  thereunto  in  our- 
selves. All  opposite  passions,  and  the  workings  of  them  must 
be  restrained  ;  every  thing  of  anger,  wrath,  malignity,  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  revenge  or  vindictiveness  more  especially.  Thus 
ought  love  to  be  exercised  in  the  maintaining  of  a  calm  in  our 
own  minds  and  hearts,  that  there  may  be  no  tumultuations  of 
any  undue  or  forbidden  passion  upon  any  such  account.  Yea 
and  again, 

[2.]  There  ought  to  be  love  exercised  in  a  more  positive  way ; 
in  forgiving  or  passing  by  whatever  trespasses  are  done  against 
us,  as  we  expect  to  be  forgiven  ourselves.  Love  ought  to  be 
exercised  to  such  even  in  doing  them  good;  which  is  yet  more 
possitive.  "  Do  good,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you."  Matt.  5.  44. 
We  should  do  them  what  good  we  can  ourselves,  and  pray  for 
them  that  they  may  have  that  good  which  we  cannot  procure 
for  them.  The  order  and  gradation  of  this  precept  is  very  ob- 
servable. We  are  first  in  general  enjoined  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us  ;  and  then  we  are  enjoined  to  do 
them  good,  and  to  pray  for  them.  As  if  our  Lord  had  said, 
*'  First  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  them  yourselves  ;  but  when 
you  are  gone  as  far  as  you  can,  then  engage  and  set  on  work 
an  almighty  agent  by  prayer.  Pray  that  God  would  do  them 
good  when  you  can  do  them  none." 

We  should  take  heed  of  looking  on  this  as  a  Platonical  chi- 
msera  ;  as  a  thing  that  can  only  have  place  in  the  imagination, 
or  as  a  matter  altogether  impracticable.  Christ  has  enjoined 
us  no  impracticable  things.  And  there  have  been  great  exam- 
ples in  the  world,  that  of  his  own  and  others,  who  have  been 
so  influenced  by  the  grace  of  God  as  to  give  demonstration  that 
this  was  no  impracticable  matter.    And  have  we  never  heard 
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of  any  that  have  rendered  themselves  remarkable  on  this  ac- 
count? of  those  of  whom  it  hath  been  said,  "No  man  could 
take  a  readier  course  to  make  such  a  one  his  friend,  tlym  by 
doing  him  an  injury  ?"  I  believe  some  of  us  have  heard  of  such 
instances  even  in  these  lovver  dregs  of  time.  This  we  should 
then  fix  with  ourselves  as  our  resolutions.  "  Doth  any  man 
make  it  his  business  and  design  to  trouble  and  molest  me  ? 
Is  he  from  time  to  time  seeking  occasions  to  vex  me  ?  The 
next  opportunity  that  occurs  to  me  of  doing  that  man  a  good 
turn,  I  will  be  sure  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  1  will  be  even  with 
him  tliat  way.  If  I  can  do  him  got-d,  I  will.  1  his  1  would  fix 
upon  my  heart  as  a  law." 

(2.)  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  considerations  that 
evince  to  us  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  exercise  of  love  to 
our  enemies  ;  to  such  as  bear  us  ill  will,  and  are  ready  to  do  us 
an  ill  turn.     As 

[I.]  Consider  it  is  the  law  and  glory  of  Christianity  to  do  so. 
That  it  is  the  Christian  law  is  plain,  and  you  have  heard  it  al- 
ready. You  see  how  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  our  Saviour 
reflects  upon  that  mean,  sordid,  narrow  principle  of  the  Jews, 
which  mostly  in  those  times  did  possess  and  steer  that  people. 
*'  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  Isay  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  &c."  Matt.  5.  43.  He  then  plainly,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  exercise  of  love,  takes  away  the  distinction  between 
neighbour  and  enemy.  Our  Saviour  will  allow  no  such  dis- 
tinction. And  it  is  very  plain,  that  by  neighbour  and  brother 
he  means  the  same  thing  in  that  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  where  expounding  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Tliou 
shalt  not  kill,"  according  to  its  spiritual  sense  and  meaning, 
he  makes  the  object  of  that  law  to  be  our  brother;  plainly  in- 
tending by  brother  all  those,  whom  it  vv'as  unlawful  to  kill. 
*'I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  It  is  plain  he 
means  anger  and  killing  with  respect  to  the  same  object.  We 
are  therefore  to  love  our  enemies  under  that  common  no- 
tion of  brother.  This,  I  say  then,  is  most  clear  that  our  Lord 
Christ  hath  made  this  law  with  respect  to  enemies.  Love  them, 
bless  them,  pray  for  them,  and  do  good  to  them,  are  his  ex- 
press precepts. 

And  it  is  the  particular  glory  of  Christianity,  that  such  a  con- 
stitution as  this  is,  is  to  be  found  in  it  as  a  law.  This  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  peculiar  to  Christianity.  *'  To  love  friends, 
that  is  common  to  all  men  ;  to  love  enemies,  that  is  proper  t  j 
christians  ;"  as  said  an  ancient  in  the  Christian  church  long 
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a"-o.  It  is  true  indeed  such  a  temper  as  this  hath  been  well 
spoken  of  among  the  heathen  :  but  a  great  deal  more  praised, 
than  practiced  ;  more  applauded,  than  imitated.  1  remember 
one  of  them  says,  that  "•  It  is  to  imitate  God  himself  not  to 
hate  any  one  at  all,  and  more  especially  to  terminate  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  most  fervent  and  complacential  love  upon  the 
best."  And  vve  have  heard  of  some  who  in  lower  things  have 
done  somewhat  like  this.  As  a  great  manof  iVthens,  when  on  a 
certain  night  one  followed  him  all  along  the  street,  reviling  him 
and  calling  him  miOst  injurious  and  contumelious  names,  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  his  own  house,  he  only  commanded  his  servants 
to  light  the  man  home  again.  And  every  man  must  acknowledge 
it  an  amiable  and  lovely  thing,  when  but  a  specimen  has  ap- 
peared, though  never  so  faint,  of  such  a  kind  of  practice. 

But  I  say  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to  form  and 
habituate  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  sincere  unto  this  temper; 
that  so  the  instances  of  this  nature  may  not  be  rare,  and  that 
]ove  may  be  exemplified  in  men's  course  and  behaviour,  ac- 
cording as  the  occasions  of  human  life  do  require.  And  who 
can  but  reckon  it  a  glory  ?  For  is  not  every  creature  upon  that 
account  the  more  excellent  as  his  spirit  is  more  conformed  unto 
God  ?  It  is  with  this  enforcement  that  this  law  is  given  by  our 
Saviour,  in  the  verse  immediately  after  the  precepts  before 
mentioned ;  "  That  ye  may  be  the  ciiildren  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
As  if  he  had  said,  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them 
that  use  you  ill,  that  you  may  hold  forth  a  visible  resemblance 
of  God  ;  that  his  image  in  this  kind  may  appear  and  shine  in 
Tou  ;  and  that  it  may  thereupon  be  made  known  to  all  whose 
children  you  are,  and  by  whom  you  are  begotten  ;  that  it  may 
be  seen,  that  there  is  a  nature  truly  divine  conveyed  andtrans- 
niittt'd  into  you,  and  so  inwrought  into  yom-  temperas  demon- 
strate you  to  be  the  children  of  God.  Certainly  it  Is  the  glory 
of  a  creature  to  resemble  its  IMakcr  ;  and  by^  how  much  the 
more  it  does  so,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  is  that  crea- 
ture, for  what  is  the  glory  or  excellency  found  in  the  creature, 
but  the  reflection  and"  impress  of  the  divine  excellency  and 
glory  ?  And  again,  in  the 

[2.]  Place,  let  it  bo  considered,  that  by  this  exercise  of  love 
to  our  enemies  we  make  ourselves  superior  to  them,  according 
to  the  injunction  which  is  laid  upon  us  by  the  apostle  :  "  Be 
not  ye  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  Rom. 
12.  21.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  we  may  take  notice  of  by 
and  by.  All  the  while  that  a  man  can  continue  and  keep  up  a 
-spirit  of  kindness,  and  benignity,  and  goodness  to  his  enemies. 
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it  is  plain  he  is  not  overcome  ;  lu-  is  upon  the  upper  ground, 
and  hath  unspeakably  the  better  of  ihem.  And  it  is  the  easiest 
and  surest  defeat  of  malice  that  can  be  imagined  or  thought  of. 
For  it  is  certain  where  an  ill-minded,  mischievous  person  doth 
bend  and  set  himself  against  such  a  one  as  you,  he  will  not 
only  set  himself  to  hurt  you  but  to  vex  you.  It  is  not  only 
your  hurt  that  he  aims  at,  but  he  would  disquiet  you,  and  put 
your  mind  to  torture.  So  then  it  is  |)laiii,  let  a  man  have 
never  so  much  hard  usage  from  another,  if  there  arc  manifest 
evidences  that  his  spirit  sinks  not,  but  rather  that  he  maintains 
a  great  spirit  under  all,  it  retorts  the  vexation  upon  him  who 
designed  it,  and  he  himself  alone  is  vexed  who  aimed  at  that 
design.  Therefore  he  still  keeps  the  superiority  in  this  case, 
the  temper  of  whose  spirit  remains  within  liim  placid,  calm,  and 
undisturbed  ;  free  from  any  unmanly,  and  most  of  all  unchris- 
tian passions. 

And  it  is  love  which  hath  tliat  dominion,  that  it  will  not  let 
such  impure  and  unbecoming  things  as  envy,  hatred,  or  malice 
come  into  that  state,  which  is  all  made  up  of  goodness,  kind- 
ness, and  love.  The  strength  of  that  gracious  principle,  work- 
ing with  its  due  vigour,  expels  and  keeps  them  from  coming 
into  the  soul,  or  making  inroads  there.  And  all  this  while 
there  can  be  no  vexation,  no  disquietude  in  the  spirit  of  sucli 
a  one.  It  is  fortified,  and  so  strengthened  as  to  shut  out  what- 
ever would  disturb  and  break  the  peace  within.  And  so  he 
that  hath  set  himself  against  you  hath  not  his  design,  because 
you  are  not  overcome  by  him. 

And  to  be  sure  whatever  hand  the  devil  hath  In  such  attempts 
he  is  defeated  ;  for  he  only  desires  you  should  sin  against  God, 
which  certainly  you  do  when  you  admit  of  any  breach  of  chari- 
ty. He  does  not  care  whether  It  be  well  or  ill  with  you  in  ex- 
terna! respects,  only  as  it  is  a  means  to  induce  you  to  commit 
sin.  So  that  if  he  stirs  up  a  quarrel  between  any  one  and  you 
his  design  is  to  transfer  it  between  God  and  you  ;  and  having 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  any  one  to  be  your  enemy,  he  would  fain 
excite  enmity  in  your  heart  against  him,  so  as  to  render  you 
God's  enemy.  This  is  the  design  he  wholly  aims  at.  Now  he 
is  defeated  thereof,  when  your  spirit  remains  conform  to  the 
law  of  God  in  this  case  ;  and  you  are  not  conscious  of  any  evil 
temper  of  spirit  towards  them,  who  are  in  the  mean  time, work- 
ing you  all  the  mischief  that  they  can. 

[3.]  This  temper  of  spirit  carries  in  it,  and  asuital)le  deport- 
ment expresses,  a  holy,  great,  and  generous  independency  upon 
external  things.  For  any  man's  ill  will  to  you,  and  what- 
soever effects  there  can  be  of  it,  arc  all  to  you  external  things. 
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Such  a  temper  of  spirit  then,  I  say,  shews  your  independency 
upon  all  outward  things,  and  a  superiority  unto  all  external 
good  and  evil ;  that  you  do  not  take  yourself  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned in  matters  that  are  so  foreign  to  you  as  such  a  man's 
ill  will,  or  any  ill  eifects  thereof.  For  whither  can  they  reach 
if  you  do  not  betray  yourself,  or  be  false  to  yourself  ?  *'  Fear 
not  them  that  can  kill  the  body  only,  and  after  that  have  no 
more  that  they  can  do."  Luke  xii.  4.  We  are  addressed  to  there 
as  if  we  were  hardly  to  reckon  the  concernments  of  the  body 
any  part  of  our  ovvn  concerns. 

So  indeed  some  heathens  have  been  wont  magnificently  to 
speak,  reckoning  up  such  things  wherein  good  and  evil  may  be 
said  to  consist;  and  upon  stating  the  notions  of  the  one,  and 
the  other,  all  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the  body  are  cast  out 
of  the  account.  "For,"  says  one,  "do  you  think  1  take  my 
body  to  be  me,  and  th's  flesli  to  be  msjseJf  ?"  And  so  another, 
*'  They  can  kill  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me."  So  when  one 
was  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  hammers  and  axes,  he  cried  out, 
*^  Strike  on !  thou  mayest  break  in  pieces  this  vessel  of  Anax- 
archus,  but  him  himself  thou  canst  not  touch."  And  another 
discoursing  upon  that  question,  ^n  injuria  sit  referenda  ? 
denies  it  peremptorily,  and  reasons  against  it  most  strongly. 
"A  good  man,  says  he,  is  neither  capable  of  being  afllscted  with 
injury,  nor  of  affecting  any  one  with  it.  Injuries  can  properly 
have  place  only  among  ill  men,  who  are  upon  that  account  of- 
fenders and  breakers  of  laws.  But  among  good  men  there  is 
no  one  that  can  do  an  injury  because  he  hath  that  virtue  that 
will  not  let  him  ;  and  he  cannot  suffer  injury  neither,  because 
his  virtue  keeps  it  off,  so  as  that  it  cannot  have  access  to  his 
spirit.  It  cannot  invade  or  disturb  his  inward  m.an.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  detracted  or  taken  from  him  by  such  an  injury. 
For  as  to  external  good  he  doth  not  reckon  it  his,  he  cares  not 
for  it,  and  so  parts  with  it  without  loss.'' 

Thus  many  of  them  have  talked  at  a  high  rate,  but  it  is  the 
great  concern  of  christians  that  they  may  feel  in  themselves 
what  may  answer  the  import  of  such  expressions  ;  and  as  one 
said,  "•Live  rather  than  talk  great  things.  "  And  certainly  it  is 
a  great  thing  when  the  temper  of  a  man's  spirit  is  such,  as  that 
in  all  his  course  he  shall  discover  an  independency  upon  exter- 
nals ;  so  as  to  hold  it  forth  that  he  is  little  concerned  with,  or 
moved  by  any  kind  of  good  and  evil  as  can  only  reach  the  out- 
ward man,  which  ends  with  his  life,  and  will  shortly  be  as  if  it 
Lad  never  been. 

Such  a  temper  of  spirit  as  this  is  will  soon  keep  a  iijun  out 
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of  the  reach  of  this  lower,  and  more  troublesome  sphere.  He 
is  above,  liveth  in  another  world,  in  another  region.  His  mind 
and  spirit  are  not  within  the  reach  of  storms  and  tempests,  but 
above  that  region  which  is  liable  to  the  stroke  of  sucli  things  ; 
and  so  he  continually  keeps  the  possession  of  iiis  own  soul.  It 
is  a  dominion  over  himself,  a  dominion  in  himself,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  reason  that  such  a  man  enjoys.  Thus  says  our 
Saviour,  "In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.'*  That  Is  a 
thing  not  very  remote  and  alien  from  that  temper  of  spirit  that 
we  are  speaking  of.  For  what  think  we  patience  is  ?  It  is  not 
a  mere  sturdiness  of  spirit,  a  stoutness  by  which  we  are  able  to 
endure  whatever  comes  j  but  it  is  that  sweet  and  pleasant  tran- 
quillity, that  repose  of  rest  and  spirit,  by  which  it  remains  un- 
disturbed whatever  evils  fall  out  to  be  our  lot  in  this  evil  world. 
It  is  not  merely  to  be  able  to  bear,  but  to  bear  well  ;  to  bear  be- 
comingly and  with  a  composed  and  quiet  temper  of  mind,  which 
admits  no  ill  impression  or  resentments  under  what  it  happens 
to  be  our  lot  to  bear. 

So  it  falls  in  with  love,  and  is  animated  by  it.  Love  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  it.  Patience  towards  him  by  whom  I  suffer  evil, 
is  influenced  by  love  to  him  ;  and  then  that  evil  which  I  suffer 
by  him  signifies  nothing.  And  it  is  by  this  I  possess  my  own 
soul ;  otherwise,  I  am  not  master  of  myself,  but  am  an  impo- 
tent slave  to  this  or  that  passion,  raised  and  stirred  up  in  me  by 
this  or  that  outward  affliction.  And  thus  I  betray  myself  to  an 
injury,  which  otherwise  could  not  hurt  or  touch  me.  And  a- 
gain 

[4.]  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  person  that  ma- 
ligns me,  or  suppose  them  to  be  many  that  do  so,  they  may  yet 
have  many  excellencies,  and  on  other  accounts  may  be  very 
worthy  persons.  And  it  would  be  a  useful  consideration,  to 
keep  and  preserve  a  good  temper  of  spirit  in  us,  and  to  qulckea 
love  to  its  due  exercise,  if  we  would  turn  off"  our  eye  from  that 
one  particular  thing,  tbe  ill  will  they  bear  to  us,  and  look  upon 
the  many  things  that  are  good  and  commendable  besides.  And 
whatever  real  goodness  there  Is,  that  doth  certainly  challenge 
love.  For  what  !  do  we  think  love  is  to  have  its  exercise  no 
where,  but  where  there  Is  perfect  goodness  ?  Then  are  we  to 
love  no  creature  at  all. 

What  if  in  that  respect  we  apprehend  such  a  man  to  be  evil 
or  to  do  evil,  who  bears  HI  will  to  us  or  to  our  way,  and  those 
who  bear  our  character  upon  them  ;  yet  may  they  not  have 
very  good  things  In  them  besides  ?  Such  may  be  sober,  prudent, 
learned  persons,  and  useful  men  in  the  world.  And  what !  must 
all  that  good  be  lost  and  buried,   only  because  they  have  some 
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particular  animosity  and  ill  will  to  us  ?  It  is  too  much  to  take 
our  measure  of  what  is  to  be  loved,  and  what  not ,  by  ourselves 
and  by  our  own  interest ;  and  it  would  argue  a  very  private  and 
narrrow  spirit,  that  we  should  judge  of  what  is  lovely  and  com- 
mendable, only  by  what  has  reference  to  us.  We  have  no  rea- 
sonable warrant  to  do  so. 

And  perhaps  it  is  a  disputable  thing  that  such  and  we  differ 
in  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible,  that  they  may  be  in 
the  right,  and  we  in  the  wrong.  And  it  becomes  such  persons 
as  we  are,  conscious  to  ourselves  of  human  frailty,  not  to  be 
too  confident  that  every  man  is  in  the  wrong  who  opposeth  him- 
self unto  us.  At  least,  it  would  become  the  modesty  of  chris- 
tians to  search  so  much  the  more,  and  inquire  the  more 
diligently  into  the  matter,  that  they  do  not  a  double  injury  by 
being  opposite  to  such  persons  wrongfully  at  first, and  then 
persevering  in  it ;  and  letting  an  unworthy,  unsuitable  temper 
of  spirit  obtain  thereupon,  and  take  place  in  them. 

[5],  Suppose  we  be  unjustly  maligned  by  certain  persons, 
then  we  have  certainly  God  on  our  side  ;  and  consequently  have 
a  very  good  cause  if  w^e  do  not  spoil  it.  If  such  and  such  bear 
us  ill  will,  and  we  on  our  parts  maintain  the  law  of  love  invio- 
late, we  are  well  as  to  the  matter  we  suffer  for,  and  we  shall  be 
tolerably  well  as  to  the  manner  of  suffering  too.  Suppose  we 
suffer  hard  things  through  their  ill  will,  this  is  not  so  much,  so 
we  do  but  quietly  bear  our  wrong  ;  but  if  we  miscarry  here,  we 
perfectly  spoil  a  good  cause.  Whereas  before  we  were  right  as 
to  the  matter,  now  as  to  the  manner  of  our  suffering  under  any 
one's  displeasure,  we  have  involved  ourselves  in  guilt,  and  con- 
sequently have  done  so  much  to  disoblige  God  from  interesting 
himself  for  us.  And  certainly  then  we  have  done  very  ill  for 
ourselves. 

[6.]  If  we  do  suffer  the  displeasure  and  ill  will  of  any  un- 
justly with  the  effects  thereof,  and  yet  keep  up  love  in  our  own 
hearts,  those  persons  who  injure  us,  do  first  a  great  deal  more 
injure  God.  Therefo^-e  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
turn  private,  selfish  anger  upon  that  account,  into  a  resent- 
ment of  the  indignity  and  offence  done  to  the  common  Ruler  and 
Lord  of  all.  And  ceiiainly  by  how  much  more  the  exercise  of 
our  spirits  worketh  out  towards  him,  his  interests  and  concern- 
ments ;  so  much  the  less  shall  we  find  ourselves  prejudiced  in 
our  own  spirits,  by  what  does  more  directly  tend  to  us,  and 
hath  an  aspect  that  way.  We  shall  less  consider  that  he  hath 
injured  us,  and  so  be  less  tempted  to  render  ill  for  ill,  and 
hatred  for  hatred.  He  hath  injured  him  that  made  him  as  well 
as  us,  which  is  a  superior  thing  and  a  greater  crime.     And 
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therefore  that  anger  which  turned  tlie  other  way  before,  ought 
to  turn  against  the  dishonour  that  is  done  thereby  to  God,  and 
into  pity  of  the  oflfendor,  upon  the  account  of  the  anger  of 
God  incurred  thereupon.  And  it  ought  to  be  considered  fur- 
ther, 

[7.]  That  if  any  such  do  never  so  unjustly  malign  us,  and 
therein  wrong  us,  they  wrong  themselves  much  more.  That 
\vould  be  a  great  allay  to  our  passion  to  consider  they  slightly 
hurt  us,  but  greatly  hurt  themselves.  They  are  more  injurious 
to  themselves,  than  to  those  they  design  hurt  unto.  They  do 
us  but  some  external  injury,  but  they  wound  themselves  to  the 
heart  and  soul.  Sure  then  there  ought  to  be  that  love  in  us, 
which  should  work  pity  in  us  upon  tiiat  account.  Nay  fur- 
ther, 

[8.]  We  ought  to  consider  that  if  they  have  wronged  us, 
we  have  at  one  time  and  in  one  way  or  other  wronged  ourselves 
worse.  We  have  done  ourselves  more  wrong,  than  all  the  men 
in  the  world  or  the  devils  in  hell  could  ever  have  effected  against 
us,  with  their  combined  powers.  If  we  have  long  lived  in  this 
world  strangers  to  God,  wandering  from  him  who  is  our  life  :  if 
we  have  lived  in  impenitence,  disobedience,  and  rebellion  to 
him,  and  strangers  to  his  converse  ;  we  have  then  infinitely 
more  wronged  ourselves,  I  say,  than  men  or  devils  can  pos- 
sibly do.  And  yet  we  can  tell  how  to  love  ourselves  for  all  that. 
Why  then  shall  we  not  know  how  to  love  them  who  do  us  un- 
speakably less  wrong,  and  are  in  no  possibility  of  being  so  pre- 
judicial to  us  as  we  are  to  ourselves  ?  We  can  be  indulgent  to 
ourselves,  who  have  done  more  wrong  and  hurt ;  why  not  to 
them,  who  have  done  us  less  ? 

[9.]  We  shall  do  ourselves  a  great  deal  more  wrong  than  ft 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  us,  if  we  requite  them  with  ill  will, 
and  do  not  maintain  the  law  of  love  inviolate  to  them.  We 
shall  do  ourselves  a  greater  injury  than  they  can  make  us  sug'er, 
though  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  as  much  as  one  creature  can 
do  to  another.  For  they  can  but  hurt  us  externally,  unless  it 
be  our  own  fault ;  but  we  hurt  ourselves  internally,  if  there  be 
anv  unbecoming  passion  working  or  raging  within.  And  what 
reason  is  there,  because  one  giveth  me  a  light  scratch,  that 
I  must  therefore  give  myself  a  mortal  stab  ?  And  yet  further 
consider, 

[10.]  That  whatsoever  exercise  our  love  shall  have  in  this 
kind  it  will  rebound  upon  ourselves,  and  turn  to  our  o  vn  great 
advantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  have  present  peace 
and  tranquillity  within,  which  is  a  great  reward ;  and  we  shall 
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be  also  entitled  unto  that  reward  which  is  future,  as  all  sincere 
obedience  is,  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

First.  There  is  a  great  reward  in  this  temper  of  spirit  which 
it  carries  in  itself.  For  do  but  consider  what  it  is  plain  the  law 
of  Christ  requires  in  this  case.  "  Bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that  dcspitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you."  Matt.  5.  44.  Let  us  allow  our- 
selves to  pause  here  a  little.  What  advantage  is  there  in  this 
temper  of  spirit,  whereby  a  man  without  forcing,  or  straining 
the  habitual  frame  thereof,  desires  the  fulness  of  all  good  to 
them,  who  perhaps  rashly'or  injuriously  wish  all  harm  to  him  ! 
Certainly  the  very  sense  of  those  words,  "  Bless  them  that  curse 
you,"  if  they  were  but  transferred  into  and  impressed  upon  our 
souls,  is  of  unspeakably  more  worth  than  all  the  wealth  of  both 
the  Indies.  For  a  man  to  bear  that  temper  of  soul  in  himself, 
Tind  to  be  able  on  reflection  to  conclude,  though  he  be  assaulted 
on  all  sides  by  the  unjust  displeasure  of  men,  that  there  are  yet 
no  other  but  good  propensions  of  kindness  and  mercy,  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  and  a  readiness  to  do  them  all  the  good 
he  can,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  an  opportunity  ;  the  pleasantness 
of  such  a  temper,  if  known  and  experienced,  no  one  would 
change  for  the  greatest  advantage  this  world  could  afford  him. 
How  happy  is  it  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  *'  Being 
reviled,  we  bless  ;  being  persecuted,  we  sutfer  it  ;  being  de- 
famed, we  intreat."  1  Cor.  4.  12,  13.  As  if  he  had  said, 
"He  that  looks  into  our  ways,  nay  into  our  breasts,  shall  be 
able  to  discern  nothing  but  calmness  there  -,  even  an  undisturb- 
ed composure  of  spirit,  and  benignity  towards  them  who  arc 
full  of  malignity  to  us."     And 

Secondly.  This  is  that  temper  of  spirit  also  to  which  the  blessed 
God  hath  particularly  promised  a  reward.  "  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him 
water  to  drink  :  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
ana  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee."  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  Rom.  xii. 
20.  It  may  be  the  person  himself  will  not  reward  thee  for  so 
much  good  done  to  him.  Concern  not  thyself  for  that ;  if  he 
will  not,  God  will.  The  Lord  will  reward  thee  for  all  that  good 
M'hich  thou  hast  done,  in  lieu  of  the  evil  which  he  has  done  to 
thee.     And  I  add. 

Lastly,  In  this  way  you  may  quite  conquer  him  at  last,  to 
whom  you  exercise  love  to  that  height.  And  how  glorious  a 
conquest  is  this  !  The  apostle  says  in  the  forementioned  place, 
which  is  quoted  from  the  Proverbs,  that  you  shall  by  this  means, 
(by  returning  good  for  evil)  "  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head." 
1  know  there  is  a  controversy  about  these  words  ;  some  under- 
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Stand  them  in  a  good,  others  in  an  evil  sense.  Some  say  there- 
by is  meant,  that  you  shall  engage  God  on  your  side,  and  his 
wrath  and  vengeance  shall  vindieate  your  quarrel.  Others  think 
tiiat  we  may  understand  by  coals  of  lire,  the  melting  v.-armth  of 
love  ;  which  will  dissolve  and  mollify  the  obdurate,  inalici.ms 
spirit  of  the  unjust  adversary.  And  I  for  my  part  njake  liitle 
doubt  but  that  is  the  meaning,  and  J  am  the  more  induced  to 
believe  it  from  what  we  find  conjoined  in  both  these  scriprun  s. 
It  is  in  the  Proverbs,  "  The  Lord  shall  reward  thee,"  as  one 
that  hast  been  a  subordinate  benefactor  to  himself  ;  who  doth 
good  to  those,  who  carry  it  very  ill  towards  him.  l>ui  to  this 
passage  quoted  by  the  apostle  is  subjoined  this  exliortation;  "  Co 
not  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  Your 
goodness  makes  you  glorious  conquerors,  and  will  melt  down 
your  enemy,   and  subdue  him  to  you  at  the  long  run. 

And  there  is  no  way  wherein  we  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  accomplishment  of  God's  promise,  to  wit,  *'  If  a  man's 
ways  pl»ase  the  Lord,  lie  will  m;;ke  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."  Prov.  IG.  7-  And  we  have  the  most  reason 
(though  we  are  not  to  limit  God  as  to  the  time  or  method  of 
working  things)  to  promise  ourselves  a  happy  issue  and  suc- 
cess this  way,  that  is,  to  make  our  enemies  at  peace  with  us ; 
when  we  in  our  whole  deportment  express  and  hold  forth,  no- 
thing but  benignity,  kindness,  and  sweetness  to  them,  how- 
ever harsh  in  their  words  and  actions  they  are  to  us. 

And  we  ought  to  bethink  ourselves  too  (with  which  I  sliall 
conclude)  that  let  us  be  put  to  forgive  them  never  so  much, 
God  has  forgiven  us  more.  It  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
offend  us  so  much  as  we  have  transgressed  against  him.  There- 
fore let  us  not  grudge  to  extend  our  love  to  our  enemies,  for  if 
God  had  not  done  so  to  us,  what  had  become  of  us  ?  Misera- 
ble creatures  had  we  been !  "  VViien  we  were  enemies  Christ  died 
for  us."  It  was  for  enemies  he  laid  down  his  life,  and  exposed 
liimself  to  those  cruel  sufferings  which  he  underwent.  And 
when  we  expect  eternal  life  by  him,  who  hdin  done  so  much 
for  enemies  ;  will  we  not  at  his  word,  and  upon  the  obligation 
of  his  own  law,  conforn)  our  spirits  and  practice  to  our  utmost 
herein  ?  For  it  is  impossible  we  can  have  any  enemies  so  in- 
jurious to  us,  as  we  have  been  to  Christ ;  all  which  injury  and 
wrong  he  is  yet  willing  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion. 
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^HE  truth  which  ue  have  more  lately  handled  from  these 
words  is  this  :  That  their  pretence  to  the  love  of  God  is 
both  false  and  absurd,  who  do  not  conjoin  with  it  love  to  their 
brother. 

We  have  insisted  a  little  upon  this  doctrine,  and  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  use,  which  was  mainly  intended  to  be 
this :  namely.  To  animadvert  upon  the  common  practice  of  the 
world  ;  and  especially  to  put  us  upon  animadverting  on  our 
own  practice,  wherein  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  loVe, 
which  we  are  required  to  exercise  towards  our  brethren, 
considered  as  men,  and  as  christians.  We  have  already  in 
the 

First  place,  shewn  and  complained  that  there  is  but  little  of 
that  love  which  ought  to  be  exercised  to  men,  as  men,  and  wc 
have  particularly  spoken  to  two  cases,  wherein  many  would 
plead  an  exemption  ;  namely,  the  case  of  those  who  are  profli- 
gately wicked,  and  of  those  who  are  their  particular  enemies  : 
And  we  have  shewed  you  how  reasonable  and  necessary  it  is 
that  love  should  be  exercised  to  them  as  men,  notwithstanding; 
either  of  these  circumstances.     We  are  now  to  speak 

"   Preached  December  13,  iCyjfj, 
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Secomlh/,  According  to  the  other  and  more  restrained  no- 
tion of  brother,  to  that  love  which  we  should  have  for  one  ano- 
ther as  christians  ;  or  which  should  be  generally  exercised  by 
us  upon  a  Christian  account.  And  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
take  notice,  how  the  law  of  such  love  is  most  commonly  vio- 
lated among  them  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  to  give 
instances  hereof?  We  will  do  tliis  in  two  kinds.  That  is, 
we  shall  give  you  both  private  and  positive  instances,  and  let 
you  see  by  both,  how  the  law  of  love  is  too  frequently  broken 
and  intrenched  upon,  even  as  if  it  were  not  a  sacred  thing. 

I.  We  shall  give  you  some  private  instances  of  this,  wherein 
persons  appear  not  to  do  what  the  law  of  love  doth  require. 
As  ' 

1.  When  the  object  of  this  love  is  mistaken  ;  that  is,  either 
stated  with  too  much  latitude,  or  else  is  too  much  narrowed 
and  limited. 

(1.)  I  say  when  it  is  stated  too  largely,  and  men  do  give  ex- 
orbitant measures  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  love  to  be  exer- 
cised to  all,  as  you  have  heard  before  ;  but  there  is,  many  times, 
a  very  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  notion  of  Christianity. 
There  is  so  manifestly,  when  persons  think  the  very  assumed 
name  itself  a  criterion  enough  of  a  christian,  and  so  would 
stretch  that  which  is  peculiarly  Christian  love  to  a  proportiona- 
ble latitude.  As  very  often  the  Christian  name  is  assumed,  and 
taken  on  by  such  persons  as  understand  not,  nor  believe  any 
more  of  the  Christian  religion  than  mere  pagans.  As  to  them 
it  is  by  mere  hap  that  ever  that  name  comes  upon  them.  As 
if  it  were  enough  to  make  a  christian,  only  to  live  on  such  or 
such  a  turf ;  or  as  if  because  they  think  it  fit  and  convenient 
to  call  themselves  christians,  therefore  they  must  be  account- 
ed as  such  ;  and  under  that  consideration  be  owned,  respected, 
and  loved  as  such  without  any  difference,  though  all  their  prac- 
tices hold  forth  rrothing  less  than  a  perpetual  avowed  hostility 
unto  Christ,  as  it  is  with  too  many  others. 

I  would  indeed  allow  to  that  profession  as  much  of  respect  as 
can,  with  any  appearance  of  justice,  be  understood  duly  to  be- 
long to  a  name  ;  and  such  are  to  be  loved  suitably  to  tiie  state 
and  condition  they  are  in.  But  totally  to  mistake  their  state 
and  condition,  and  then  to  exercise  love  to  them  without  dis- 
crimination according  to  that  mistake,  certainly  there  is  a  great 
injury  done  in  this  case  :  esj)ecially  where  the  case  is  so  very 
apparent  that  persons  more  significantly  shew  themselves  what 
they  are  by  what  they  do,  than  can  be  known  by  v/hat  they  are 
called.     And  then, 

(•2.)  When  the  notion  of  Christianity  is  too  much  narrowed 
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and  restrained,  or  of  those  whom  we  are  to  account  -and  love 
as  christians.  The  whole  christian  fraternity  is  confined  by 
some  to  those  of  their  own  party,  or  particular  way  and  per- 
suasion in  respect  of  some  little  things,  altogether  extra-essen-^ 
tial  and  circumstantial  only  to  religion.  And  so  Christian  love 
co.'iies  to  be  confined  to,  and  is  exercised  only  within  this  lit- 
tle circle.  This  is  a  very  great  injury  on  the  other  hand  ;  and 
the  same  thing  in  effect  as  to  say,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  and  there 
lie  is,  yea,  it  is  to  say  exclusively  Here  he  is,  and  no  where  else ! 
And  it  is  as  great  a  fault  to  say  he  is  not  where  indeed  he  is,  as 
to  say  he  is  where  he  is  not.  Love  to  christians,  ^s  christians, 
surely  ought  to  run  a  larger  course.     And  again, 

2.  When  the  principle  of  love  doth  languish.  Suppose  the 
object  of  it  to  be  stated  never  so  rightly,  without  any  error  or 
mistake,  the  languor  and  decay  of  the  principle  does  every 
whit  as  much  intrench  upon  the  law  of  love,  and  is  a  more 
injurious  violation  of  it,  than  a  mistaking  the  object.  When 
love  so  exceedingly  fails  among  christians,  as  such,  that 
upon  reflection  it  is  hardly  to  be  known  whether  any  such 
thing  be  alive  or  at  work  or  no  ;  wiien,  I  say,  our  love  so 
waxes  cold,  it  is,  as  our  Saviour  intimates,  a  time  of  great 
iniquity.  And  it  is  plain  he  means  it  of  that  love  that  ought 
to  have  its  exercise  to  christians,  fellow-christians,  and  not 
merely  of  love  to  himself.  For  in  the  context  you  will  find 
him  speaking  of  persons  betraying  one  another  ;  and  hating  one 
arn'iher;  and  then  he  adds,  "  Because  iniquity  shall  abound, 
tne  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold."  Matt.  21.  12.  And  indeed 
tlie  cause  is  very  manifest  and  obvious  to  be  from  thence,  from 
the  abounding  of  iniquity. 

He  that  loveth  a  christian  as  a  christian,  must  be  under- 
stood to  love  Christianity  itself  proportionably  more.  That 
which  makes  a  thing  such,  is  more  such  ;  that  which  niakes  a 
person  lovely,  is  more  lovely.  To  love  christians  as  christians, 
is  to  love  tlieir  religion.  But  now,  when  once  the  iniquities 
of  the  times  abound,  many  who  loved  professors  before  grow 
cool  in  their  love-  It  was  taken  up  for  tlieir  conveniency,  and 
it  is  laid  down  for  their  conveniency,  according  as  may  best 
serve  their  turn. 

Now  this  coldness  of  love  among  christians  considered  as 
such  is  a  dreadful  token,  how  little  and  slight  an  account  so- 
ever is  made  of  it.  The  law  of  love  doth  not  only  say,  Love 
your  brother  or  one  another ;  but  with  a  pure  heart  fervently." 
1  Pet.  1 .  22.  And  it  is  not  a  little  that  is  contributed  to  the 
life  and  vigour  of  religion  itself,  by  the  vigour  and  lively  ex- 
ercise of  this  love.     Therefore  this  great  duty  is  recommended 
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upon  the  very  account,  and  with  this  design  that  our  hearts 
may  be  established  in  holiness.  "The  Lord  make  you  to  in- 
crease and  abound  in  love  one  towards  another,  and  towards 
all  men,  even  as  we  do  towards  you  ;  to  the  end  he  may  es- 
tablish your  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness  before  God  even 
our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je?us  Christ  with  all  his 
saints."   1  Thes.  3.   12,   13. 

3.  An  unaptness  to  take  care  of  avoiding  oiTences  among 
christians  is  another  breach  of  this  same  law  of  love.  Too 
many  lay  no  restraints  upon  their  spirits  in  this  matter  at  all, 
or  have  no  consideration  of  the  case  ;  never  saying,  "  Shall  I 
offend  by  this  or  that,  or  shall  I  not  ? "  And  others  are  as  faul- 
ty in  being  apt  to  take  offence,  where  the  matter  carries  none 
in  it.  They  are  testy,  froward,  and  captious,  so  that  no  one 
knovveth  how  to  converse  v/ith  them,  or  careth  to  have  to  do 
with  them,  or  to  be  of  their  society.     And  again, 

4.  That  1  may  hasten  through  many  things,  which  I  would 
at  this  time  say  to  you  in  the  close  of  all  this  long  discourse,  a 
very  great  difficulty  either  to  give  or  receive  satisfaction,  is  very 
unsuitable  to  the  love  of  our  brother. 

To  give  satisfaction  :  how  are  the  spirits  of  many  straitened 
and  bound  up  in  this  case,  by  their  own  pride  and  self-conceit, 
and  the  great  opinion  which  they  have  of  themselves  !  As  if  it 
were  a  far  greater  reflection  to  say,  "Sir,  I  have  done  v.rong  ;" 
than  it  is  to  do  another  wrong.  Or  that  men  must  needs  give 
out  themselves  to  be  of  something  above  a  mortal  human  race, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  have  offended,  or  ever 
do  amiss.  How  great  mischiefs  would  one  such  word  as  this 
sometimes  prevent,  among  th.ose  with  whom  we  have  a  fami- 
liar converse,  "  Sir,  1  confess  I  have  not  done  well  in  such  a 
thing,  pray  pass  it  by  !"  That  great  precept  of  confessing  our 
faults  to  one  another,  and  praying  for  others,  (Jam.  5.  lf>.) 
how  is  it  quite  thrown  out  of  doors  now-a-days  !  how  rare  in- 
stances arc  there  of  any  such  kind  of  practice. 

And  tiiere  is  as  great  an  unaptness  on  the  other  hand  to  re- 
ceive satisfaction.  Persons  insist  highly  upon  the  wrong,  and 
cannot  abate  so  much  as  one  punctilio.  Such  things  as  for- 
bearance and  forgiveness,  where  tliere  is  an  offence  and  wrong 
done,  how  little  do  they  obtain  in  eommon  practice  in  our  time  ! 
And  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  the  moving  enforcements  which 
we  have  in  Scripture  of  that  one  thing,  should  signify  so  little  a- 
mong  us.  Forgive  ye  one  another  the  trespasses  that  ye  com- 
mit one  against  another,  even  as  God  for  <^hrist's  sake  freely 
forgave  us.  Oh  what !  should  not  such  a  consideration  as  that 
is  prevail  with  Christian  hearts  to  forgive,  when  it  is  considcrcsl 
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how  freely  God  for  Christ's  sake  is  said  to  forgive  us  ?  <'  Be 
ye  kind  to  one  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you/'  Eph  4.  32. 
Col.  3.  12.  13.     And  again, 

5.  A  mutnai  shyness  and  strangeness  to  one  another,  without 
a  sufficient  cause,  is  also  unsuitable  to  this  Brotherly  love.  Many 
Christian  friends  grow  of  a  sudden  strangers  to  one  another, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  or  whence  it  should  be.  Jt  may  be  the 
person  tlmt  is  pnssive  in  the  case  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it.  For  a  long  while  he  observes  such  a  one  to  grow 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  cannot  devise  what  should  be  the  rea- 
son, or  whence  it  should  proceed,  but  upon  a  surmise.  As  if 
it  were  so  great  a  dilliculty  to  ask  a  person  the  question.  Is  it 
so?  or  if  so,  were  it  well?  But  instead  of  this,  alienation 
must  be  the  next  thing,  the  first  thing  done  without  any  more 
ado. 

How  intolerable  is  this  among  christians  !  And  surely  if  we 
should  live  to  see  a  day  wherein  the  Christian  community  should 
be  scattered,  and  we  tossed  and  driven  to  and  fro,  it  may  be  it 
would  he  a  grateful  sight  to  meet  such  a  man,  to  see  such  a  face 
in  a  wilderness  or  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  whom  formerly 
we  could  not  endure.  Cordial  then  perhaps  vv'ould  be  the  em- 
braces among  those  persons,  who  almost  mortally  hated  one 
another  before.  We  have  reason  to  pray  to  God  that  such  dis- 
tempers of  mind  among  us  be  not  thought  fit  to  be  cured  by 
such  means. 

6.  Another  instance  is  neglect  of  mutual  admonition  and  ex- 
hortation among  christians  concerning  known  sins  or  manifest 
neglects  of  duties.  We  know  that  this  is  frequently  pressed  in 
Scripture,  and  the  charge  and  weight  of  it  is  laid  upon  our  love. 
Yea  to  neglect  this  is  an  interpretative  hatred.  "Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thv  brother  in  thine  heart,  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  re- 
buke thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  Levit.  19.  17. 
How  often  are  we  called  upon  to  exhort  and  admonish  one  ano- 
ther ?  "  Exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called,  To-day;  lest 
any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  Heb. 
.3,  13.  And  how  strange  a  thing  is  it,  that  any  should  take 
upon  them  to  pass  over  such  commands  as  these,  as  if  they 
were  reversed,  as  if  they  were  repealed,  as  if  such  Liws  were 
abolished!  Do  we  take  upon  ourselves  arbitrarily,  and  at  our 
own  pleasure  to  abolish  the  Bible  ?  or  to  abandon  in  our  practice 
things  as  plainly  pressed  upon  us,  as  any  thing  in  the  world  can 
be  ?  And  how  liitle  is  it  considered  how  great  a  share  such  per- 
sons as  neglect  this  duty  of  admonition,  hath  in  the  misqar- 
liflgcs  of  such  as  they  converse  with  ?  How  much  do  they  par- 
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take  of  their  sins  !  '*  Such  a  man  would  have  been  a  more  re- 
formed man,  less  passionate,  more  orderly  in  his  family,  not 
so  light  and  vain,  if  [  had  but,  when  occasion  was  offered  to 
me,  dropped  a  seasonable  word  to  him."  And  so  instead  of 
having  the  benefit  of  Cln-istian  society,  and  partaking  the  fruita 
of  one  another's  graces,  we  partake  of  one  another's  sins^  and 
share  the  guilt  with  them.  That  is  a  sad  part  of  Christiaa 
community ! 

And  there  is  many  times  as  much  fault  in  the  undue  manner 
of  reproving,  as  in  the  neglect  of  the  thing  itself;  when  it  is 
done  in  so  proud,  and  imperious,  and  passionate  a  vvay,  as  if 
the  design  was  not  to  correct  such  a  man's  faults,  but  only  to- 
vent  my  own  passion.  Or  while  I  pretend  to  mend  the  faults 
of  another,  I  myself  shall  commit  a  greater.  For  it  may  be, 
the  fault  in  the  manner  of  reproving,  is  greater  tiian  the  mat- 
ter which  I  take  upon  me  to  reprove.  But  when  this  duty  is- 
sues from  love,  and  is  so  managed  as  that  it  may  plainly  be 
seen  to  be  the  product  of  love,  then  as  it  is  in  itself  a  great 
duty,  so  a  great  blessing  doth  often  accompany  and  go  along 
with  it. 

7.  The  neglect  of  doing  good  and  kind  offices  for  one  ano- 
ther, as  occasion  doth  require  and  call  for,  is  altogether  un- 
suitable to  this  law  of  love.  For  you  know^  how  we  are  charg- 
ed and  required,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  do  good  to  all,  but 
especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Gal.  6. 
.10.  And  undoubtedly  the  apostle,  using  expressions  of  such 
import  as  he  does  there,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant 
that  this  kindness,  or  doing  good,  was  to  be  confined  to  tlie 
poor  and  indigent  only,  or  to  necessitous  persons ;  though  that 
is  one  great  part  of  the  sense  :  it  is  then  to  bQ  referred  to  thoi^e 
good  offices  we  should  do  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  help, 
though  it  may  be  they  are  not  indigent ;  but  notwithstanding 
are  the  objects  of  our  love,  in  such  or  such  a  particular  case, 
wherein  they  may  possibly  receive  assistance  from  us.  But 
when  persons  are  bound  up  in  themselves,  and  so  are  little  ca- 
pable of  minding  any  one's  interest  but  their  own,  how  greatly 
is  love  hereby  suppressed,  and  stifled  In  the  exercise  of  it  I  Bu$- 
besides  these  privative  instances, 

II.  We  shall  give  some  positive  instances  too  of  the  violation 
of  this  law  of  love,  and  so  hasten  to  a  close.     And 

1.  Hard  thoughts  and  rash  censures  of  one  another  do  very 
little  comport  with  the  love  that  should  be  exercised  towards 
brethren.  With  respect  to  their  particular  actions,  words  or 
expressions,  we  are  many  times  guilty  of  great  injustice,  and 
wrong  is  done  to  this  law  of  love.     That  is,  when  upon  tliis  or 
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that  action  that  we  see  done  by  such  or  such  a  one,  it  may 
be  against  our  inclination  or  judgment,  we  put  the  worst  con- 
struction upon  it  that  we  possibly  can  devise.  So  in  like  man- 
ner we  are  faulty  when  we  torture  the  words  of  another,  and 
wiredraw  them,  that  we  may  if  possible  make  them  speak  a  bad 
sense,  when  it  may  be  a  much  better  might  be  put  upon  them. 
Persons  also  are  guilty  in  this  regard,  when  they  are  prone  to 
load  the  differing  opinions  of  others  in  some  smaller  matters  with 
the  most  odious,  and  many  times  with  the  most  ill-grounded 
consequences  ;  putting  them  as  it  were  into  bears  and  wolves 
skins  (as  some  did  the  christians  in  the  primitive  times)  that 
they  may  be  the  more  exquisitely  worried,  and  torn  all  to 
pieces. 

But  the  matter  rises  many  times  much  higher  than  this  ;  and 
men  proceed,  upon  some  small  matters  of  difference,  to  pass 
censures  concerning  such  and  such  persons,  as  to  their  states 
Godward.  They  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  souls,  and  pass 
determinations  concerning  them  in  reference  to  their  very  life 
or  death.  And  yet  it  many  times  so  happens,  that  such  as  con- 
tend for  that  small  matter  of  difference  are  hypocrites,  and  thej 
that  are  against  it  are  hypocrites  also.  The  one  party  is  cen- 
sured and  judged  as  formal,  superstitious  hypocrites;  and  the 
other  as  phantastical,  self-conceited,  perverse  hypocrites  :  and 
nothing  less  than  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  will  serve  the  turn, 
in  this  case,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  So  persons  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  peculiar  business  of  the  Almighty.  But 
*'  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  (This  is 
spoken  of  such  smaller  matters  as  we  are  speaking  of)  Why  dost 
thou  judge  thy  bi'other?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  bro- 
ther? forvve  shallall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ:'* 
Horn.  14.  4,  10.  "  Let  us  therefore  (as  it  is  afterwards  in- 
culcated and  urged)  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  ver.  19. 

2.  Rash  anger  is  another  positive  violation  of  this  law  of  love : 
or  tumultuous  and  insolent  passions,  that  suddenly  rise  and 
storm  and  rage  in  Christian  breasts  one  against  another;  many 
times  on  very  small  and  little  provocations,  but  to  that  height 
as  no  provocation  can  justify.  How  little  is  it  considered  that 
our  Saviour,  in  the  interpretation  which  lie  gives  of  the  law  in 
his  sermon  on  the  mount,  does  so  interpret  the  sixth  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  as  to  make  anger  against  our  bro- 
ther a  kind  of  murder,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of 
that  prohibition!   Moreover, 

3.  Which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  inveterate  grudges  are  also 
inconsistent  with  tiiat  love  which  we  owe  to  our  Christian  bro^ 
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ther.  These  strike  at  the  very  root  of  love,  and  tend  to  the 
starving  and  famishing  the  principle  itself.  Thus  persons  lay 
up  something  in  their  minds  against  this  or  that  fellow  christian, 
and  there  it  shall  lie,  corrode,  work  ond  fret,  till  it  is  the  occa- 
sion of  their  doing  him  hurt  ;  but  it  is  much  more  mischievous 
to  themselves,  and  turns  to  their  own  far  greater  hurt  and  da- 
mage. "  Grudge  not  one  against  another,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "the  Judge  is  at  the  door."  Jam  5.  9.  An  intimation  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  will  be  brought  before  the  Judge.  Here 
now  is  work  for  the  Judge  when  he  comes,  tliat  such  and  such 
have  allowed  themselves  to  harbour  grudges  in  their  hearts,  till 
they  are  grown  old  and  turned  into  rarlkling  and  festered  sores 
witliin. 

And  certainly  to  a  truly  Christian  spirit  that  is  itself,  and  in 
a  right  frame,  nothing  will  be  more  agreeable  than  to  say,  "I 
would  not  for  all  this  world  know  or  experience  any  thing  as  a 
settled  grudge  in  my  heart  to  any  one  who  or  whatsoever  lie  be; 
so  as  to  wish  that  his  finger  should  ache,  or  that  he  should  have 
the  least  harm  or  hurt  upon  my  account,  or  for  any  disaffection 
he  may  bear  or  express  to  me."  This  now  is  a  truly  Christian 
spirit.  But  to  allow  myself  to  treasure  up  such  things  ;  to  let 
them  remain  {alta  mente  reposita,  a.s  it  were)  against  such 
a  man,  is  very  much  against  this  la\^of  love.  He  has  offended 
you  ;  it  may  be  you  are  as  prone  "to  offend  him,  or  to  offend 
another. 

It  is  little  considered  what  is  the  true,  the  proper  and  right 
notion  of  the  Christian  church,  or  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
general.  They  are  hospitals,  or  rather  one  great  hospital 
■wherein  there  are  persons  of  all  sorts  under  cure.  There  is 
none  that  is  sound,  none  that  is  not  diseased,  none  that  hath 
not  wounds  and  sores  about  him.  Now  how  insufferable  inso- 
lence were  it,  that  in  an  hospital  of  maimed  and  diseased  per- 
sons, one  sick  or  wounded  man  should  say  ;  "  Such  a  man's 
sores  are  so  noisome  to  me,  that  I  am  not  able  to  endure  the 
being  neighbour  to  him  ?"  Is  it  fit  to  talk  thus  in  an  liospital 
where  all  are  sick  ?  Cannot  sore,  and  wounded  men  endure  one 
another,  when  they  are  all  there  for  cure  ?  Indeed  if  a  person 
is  stark  dead,  apparently  stark  dead,  it  is  not  fit  he  should- 
remain  there  to  be  an  annoyance  to  the  rest.     But  further, 

4.  A  secret  delight  taken  in  the  harm  of  anotiicr  is  yet  worse 
than  the  former.  AVhen  those  that  call  themselves  christians, 
or  to  whom  that  name  may  belong,  secretly  please  themselves 
to  see  inconveniencies  befall  this  or  that  person,  this,  I  say,  is  a 
horrid  violation  of  the  law  of  love.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  thing 
to  rejoice  in  the  harm  of  another.  In  the  body,  as  the  apostle 
intimates,  (I  Cor  .12,  26.)  when  one  member  is  suffering,  all 
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the  members  suffer  witli  it.  And  to  delight  in  the  harm  of 
others  is  as  contniry  to  the  spiritual  nature,  which  is  diffused 
in  the  true  body  of  Christ,  as  if  the  header  any  other  mem- 
ber should  rejoice  that  the  hand  or  foot  is  put  to  pain.     And 

5.  Directly  opposite  to  this,  but  no  less  inconsistent  with  this 
duty  of  lovini;  our  Christian  brother,  is  envy  at  the  good  of 
another.  When  I  behold  the  good  of  another  with  an  invidi- 
ous, displeased  eye,  because  such  a  man  is  better  than  I  am ; 
or  is  better  reputed,  or  reported  of ;  or  has  better  gifts,  or  parts; 
or  there  is  more  appearance  of  his  grace  ;  and  lie  doth  more 
o:oo[l,  has  more  to  do  good  with  :  these  are  most  insufferable 
things,  most  directly  contrary  to  love. 

G.  Most  of  all  inconsistent  vvltii  this  duty  is  hatred.  This 
is  directly  contrary  to  it,  and,  in  the  tendency  of  it,  aims  at  no 
less  than  the  destruction  of  the  person  himself.  And  how  fre- 
quently is  the  case  so  even  among  some  christians,  that  no- 
thing can  satisfy  them  but  the  destruction  of  those  who  differ 
from  them  !  Nothing  less  than  their  destruction  will  serve 
tlieir  turn.  This  is  a  thing  so  common  and  manifest,  as  if  it 
were  quite  forgotten  that  ever  there  was  such  a  portion  of 
scripture  in  the  Bible  as  this  ;  "Whosoever  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer,  and  yc  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him."  1  John  3.  15.  And  it  is  yet  worse,  when 
the  very  reason  of  that  hatred  is  because  such  and  such  persons 
are  better  than  themselves  ;  as  it  is  with  many  profane  persons 
that  go  under  tlie  name  of  christians,  and  yet  hate  christians 
all  the  while  for  Christianity's  sake  ;  for  living  the  Christian 
life,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  their  common  Lord  :  as 
Cain  did  his  brother  Abel,  because  his  works  were  evil^  and 
his  brother's  righteous.     To  shut  up  all, 

7.  Another  positive  instance  of  the  violation  of  this  law  of 
love  to  our  Christian  brother  (in  the  last  place)  is  bearing  hard- 
ly on  one  another's  consciences  in  matters  of  external  fovni  re- 
lating to  religion.  I  speak  this  witli  respect  to  private  persons, 
for  such  I  suppose  my  hearers  to  be.  That  is,  when  they  do  in 
their  own  minds  wish,  or  any  way  within  their  own  compass  or 
capacity  endeavour  that  the  consciencesof  such  who  differ  from 
them  may  be  hardly  borne  upon. 

It  is  very  true  indeed  that  the  pretence  of  conscience,  for  ap- 
parent flagitiuus  crimes,  is  a  most  wicked  and  blasphemous 
pretence.  For  that  is  to  entitle  God  to  my  wickedness,  or  to 
charge  him  with  it ;  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  allege  conscience 
for  any  thing,  but  I  must  in  that  case  look  upon  it,  and  refer  to 
h:  as  God's  substitute  and  vicegerent,  and  as  doing  his  part 
within  me.    Therefore  to  pretend  conscience  for  any  thing  that 
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is  in  its  own  nature  wicked  and  flagitious,  is  to  cast  all  upon 
Cod  ;  and  to  pretend  that  he  hath  enjoined  me  to  do  sucli  or 
such  a  wicked  thin^.  But  when  the  difference  is  about  small 
matters,  which  are  (as  we  said  before)  extracsscntial  to  religion, 
€ven  by  common  consent  ;  it  is  a  great  violation  of  love  for 
christians  in  this  case  to  affect  and  desire  to  have  those  who  dis- 
sent from  them  hardly  dealt  withal,  and  their  consciences  griev- 
ously imposed  upon  on  this  pretence,  that  they  must  be,  in  such 
forms  and  external  modes  of  religious  worship,  just  as  them- 
selves, or  they  are  not  to  be  endured. 

We  do  not' count  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  as  to  the 
natural  body.  For  I  look  upon  matters  of  external  form  in  the 
•church,  as  1  do  upon  the  external  vestments  or  coverings  of 
our  bodies.  Now  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  natural  body,  should  have  a  covering  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  And  if  this  case  were  but  considered 
as  it  should  be,  and  Christian  love  did  but  do  ivspart  (abstract- 
ing from  what  necessity  there  may  be  by  an  authoritative  sanc- 
tion) we  should  not  think  it  more  necessary,  that  every  mem- 
ber in  such  a  Christian  community  should  be  clothed  in 
external  form  alike,  than  that  every  part  of  the  body  should  have 
the  same  sort  of  garment ;  or,  that  for  conformity's  sake,  a 
man  should  wear  a  cap  on  his  foot  as  well  as  on  his  head. 

Love,  if  it  might  be  allowed  its  place  and  exercise,  would 
consider  the  necessities  of  the  several  members.  Love  to  our- 
selves, in  the  natural  body,  teaches  us  to  do  so.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  I  have  a  sore  toe  or  a  hurt  finger,  that  will  not  endure 
a  pinching  shoe  or  a  strait  glove  :  yet  1  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  cut  off  that  finger  or  toe,  or  to  lei  it  go  naked  ;^  but 
"I  provide  a  covering  for  it  that  it  will  bear,  and  tiiat  is  suitable 
to  it.  Certainly,  Christian  love  would  lead  us  to  act  in  like 
mannner  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  body,  if  it  had 
but  the  place  and  exercise  that  belongs  to  it  and  which  it 
claims. 

Therefore  now  to  conclude,  let  it  be  seriously  considered  by 
us  how  happy  a  world,  and  how  happy  a  church  it  would  make, 
if  we  could  but  learn  according  to  what  we  have  heard,  to  ex- 
ercise this  love  to  men  as  men,  and  to  christians  as  christians. 
There  would  then  be  no  contention  in  the  world,  or  the  church, 
but  only  a  striving  who  should  do  the  most  gOod,  and  who  should 
be  most  good  and  kind  to  others. 

And  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  hope,  until  the  spirit  of  love  revives 
ever  to  see  good  days.  It  is  no  external  thing  tliat  uill  do  the 
business.  To  be  brought  under  the  same  form  in  every  punc- 
tilio, in  every  minute  circumstance,  what  would  that  do  ?  What 
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I  say  would  this  do  if  love  be  wanting,  wliiQli  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  communities,  especially  of  the  Christian  community  ? 
Without  this,  the  body  would  hang]together  but  as  a  rope  of  sand. 
Love  then  alone  is  the  unitive,  living  cement,  that  joineth 
part  and  part  and  all  to  the  head.  It  is  this  that  must  make 
Christianity  to  flourish,  and  the  Christian  church  a  lovely  and 
a  lively  thing ;  a  thing  full  of  loveliness,  life  and  vigour.  And 
happy  will  it  be  when  hearts  are  knit  together  in  love,  and  all 
aim  at  the  edification  of  one  another,  and  also  at  the  good  of 
the  whole  ;  bearing  with  one  another  in  tolerable  things,  and 
labouring  to  redress  what  is  intolerable  and  not  to  be  borne. 
Therefore  as  we  are  to  direct  our  prayers  this  way,  so  let  us  di- 
rect our  practice  also  amongst  ourselves,  and  all  those  with 
whom  we  converse.     And  so  1  have  done  with  this  scripture. 


THIRTEEN 

S  E  R  M  O  N  S 


ON 


YARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


SERMON    I. 


* 


Acts  1.  7. 


And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times 

and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put 

in   his  own  poiver^ 

THESE  words  are  part  of  our  Saviour's  reply  unto  an  im- 
pertinent question  that  was  put  to  him  by  his  disciples  ; 
after  he  had  some  time  conversed  with  them  since  his  resur- 
rection, and  immediately  before  he  ascended,  and  went  up  mto- 
glory  from  them.  They  inquire  of  him,  saying  in  the  6th. 
verse,  "  Lord  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  He  answers,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.  But 
ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  m  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth."  And  then  it  follows,  "when  he  had  spoken  these 
things,  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  sight." 

It  is  obvious  to  the  observation  of  any,  that  read  the  ll>van- 
gelical  history,  what  it  was  that  the  minds,  even  of  Christ  a 
Hiore  immediate  followers,  were  intent  upon,  during  the  tunc 

^  Preached  at  Mr.  Case's,  March  3,  16/5. 
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of  his  abode  in  the  flesh  among  them  ;  and  great  was  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  of  a  time  when  the  Roman  yoke  should  be 
shaken  off",  and  when  Israel,  that  had  now  been  tributary  long 
to  that  power,  should  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  And  when  they 
found  that  they  liad  now  got  among  them  one  that  manifestly 
appeared  to  be  an  extraordinary  person,  who  could  heal  the 
sick,  raise  the  dead,  and  do  all  other  wonders  with  a  word,  they 
little  doubted  but  now  was  tlie  time  of  this  great  turn  and  re- 
volution, which  they  so  much  hoped  for.  He  that  could  feed 
multitudes  as  with  miracles,  they  doubted  not  could  easily 
maintain  an  army  strong  enough  to  do  the  business,  upon  very 
easy  and  unexpensive  terms. 

But  sec  at  length  now  what  this  great  expectation  of  theirs 
came  to  !  Which  expectation,  you  must  knovv  too,  had  a  pri- 
vate aspect  even  towards  ihemselves,  and  their  own  concern- 
ments ;  for  they  doubted  not  If  their  Head  and  Lord  became  so 
great,  they  that  were  immediately  related  to  him,  must  share 
proportionably  in  his  greatness  :  and  some  of  them,  as  the  gos- 
pel tells  you,  thought  of  nothing  less  than  sitting  at  his  right 
hand,  and  left  hand,  in  this  his  temporal  kingdom  which  they 
thought  he  was  about  to  set  up.  But  see,  I  say,  what  this  ex- 
pectation came  to  !  Him,  whom  they  expected  to  be  a  potent 
glorious  king,  they  had  seen  apprehended,  and  haled  to  judg- 
ment, and  to  death,  as  a  most  ignominious  malefactor.  They 
had  beheld  the  end  of  him,  and  seen  him  expire,  and  die  upon 
a  bloody  reproachful  cross ;  and  now  all  these  great  hopes 
of  theirs  v.'cre  vanished.  "We  trusted,"  say  they,  "  that  this 
was  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  Great  hopes  we 
had,  that  the  so  long  expected  work  would  now,  without  any 
possibility  of  frustration  or  disappointment,  have  received  its 
accomplishment  and  be  brought  to  a  glorious  period.  But  they 
saw  their  hope  laid  in  the  dust  5  and  now  they  reckon  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  looked  for  from  him  ;  there  was  an 
end  of  him,  and  all  their  expectations  from  him.  We  hoped 
this  was  he  j  but  we  are  fain  now  to  think  we  know  not  what, 
or  to  think  other  thoughts  of  him. 

Well,  but  at  length  he  revives,  and  rises  again  5  and  now 
their  hopes  revive,  and  rise  too.  But  their  hopes  are  still 
of  the  same  carnal,  and  low  alloy;  still  their  minds  run 
the  same  way  they  had  done,  and  they  take  up  the  matter 
afresh  where  they  had  left  it.  "  Come  Lord,  what  sayest 
thou  now  to  this  great  business  ?  Wilt  thou  now  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  Now  that  thou  hast  con- 
quered this  same  death  that  hath  befallen  thee,  what  canst  thou 
not  conquer  ?  Shall  the  business  be  yet  done  ?"  See  what  he 
tells  them  in  this  reply  of  his  j  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  knovv  the 
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times  or  the  seasons  whicli  the  Father  hatli  put  in  his  own 
power."  What  kiiuhu'ss  (nsifhe  had  said)  God  hath  for  Israel, 
in  that  respect  you  intimate,  it  bel()n!:;s  not  to  you  to  know  ;  it 
becomes  you  not  to  intjuiie.  In  the  moan  time  there  is  ano- 
ther W(jrk  for  you  to  do.  *'  You  shall  receive  power,  when  the 
Holv  Gliost  is  come  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to 
me  in  JerusalcMTi,"  &c.  He  answers  them  first  with  a  rebuke, 
and  then  with  a  promise.  With  a  rebuke  of  that  curiosity  and 
carnality,  whicli  they  betrayed  in  their  question.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "You  meddle  with  tilings  that  concern  you  not';  you  too 
busily  pry,  and  vvith  an  eye  too  daring  and  adventurous,  into 
matters  which  God  iuitii  purposed  to  reserve  and  hide  from  you." 
But  unto  this  mild  rebuke  he  adds  also  a  gracious  promise. 
*'There  is  a  work  for  you  to  do  that  is  properly  yours,  and  wjiich 
you  have  liecn  designed  to,  and  you  shall  be  fitted  and  qualified 
for  it ;  and  pray  let  that  content  you,  and  serve  your  turn. 
Your  work  and  business  must  be  to  lie  witness  bearers  to  me, 
to  my  name  and  truth  ;  to  be  my  agents  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness and  design  of  that  spiritual  kingdom,  which  1  am  intent 
to  establish,  and  promote,  and  spread  through  the  whole 
world.  And  in  order  thereunto,  you  shall  have  a  power  come 
upon  you  which  you  shall  little  understand  till  you  feel  it,  and 
which  shall  furnish  you  for  tl)is  groat  work.  "  You  shall  re- 
ceive ])ower  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  :  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth." 

You  see  then  the  occasion  and  drift  of  the  words,  which  1  have 
designed  at  present  to  speak  to  ;  and  these  two  things,  (that 
we  may  not  lose  more  time  in  any  thing  previous)  we  may  ob- 
serve from  them, 

I.  That  there  are  times  and  seasons  respecting  the  church 
of  God  in  the  world,  which  the  Father  doth  reserve  and  con- 
ceal in  his  own  hand  and  power  from  men.     And 

H.  That  they  are  not  concerned  to  be  solicitous  or  make  in- 
quiry touching  those  times  and  seasons,  but  are  to,  be  patient 
of  ignorance  in  reference  thereunto.  These  1  shall  briefly 
open,  and  assert  severally.  And  then, 

HI    Apply  them  jointly  together. 

I.  That  there  are  such  times  and  seasons.,  that  have  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  church  of  God  upon  earth,  which  the  Father 
doth  reserve  and  hide  from  men,  in  his  own  power.  Now 
here  concerning  this  we  are  to  inquire,  what  these  times  and 
seasons  are  ;  and  then  what  the  hiding  of  tiiem  in  God's  own 
power  doth  import,  which  will  serve  for  the  explication  of  this 
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truth.  And  then  we  shall  let  you  see  upon  what  accounts  the 
blessed  God  is  thus  reserved  towards  men  in  this  matter,  hiding 
the  events  of  such  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  hand  and  pow- 
er ;  and  therein  you  may  have  some  account  of  the  reasons  of 
what  is  asserted  in  this  point. 

As  to  the  explication  of  it,  two  things  are  to  be  spoken  to, 
namely,  what  tiiese  times  and  seasons  are  5  and,  what  the  hid- 
ing of  tliem  in  God's  hand  and  power  is,  or  the  putting  them 
there,  as  it  is  here  expressed.     As  to  the  former  : 

! .  The  times  and  seasons  which  he  doth  so  hide,  we  may 
say  concerning  them  that  he  doth  conceal,  first  the  final  and 
concluding  season  of  time,  the  ]Dcriod  and  upshot  of  time  ;  and 
then,  of  each  man's  own  particular  time.    He  hides 

(1.)  The  period  of  all  time  from  men.  We  know  not  when 
the  season  shall  be,  that  shall  shut  up  time.  It  is  a  thing  de- 
termined, that  there  shall  be  such  a  season,  beyond  which  time 
shall  be  no  more.  As  that  great  Angel  is  brought  in  sv>'earing 
by  him, that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  "  that  there  should  be 
time  no  longer."  Rev.  10.  6.  But  we  are  elsewhere  told,  that 
*'  of  that  day  knowcth  no  man,  no,  not  the  Son"  (as  man 
we  must  understand  it)  •' but  the  Father."  Matth.  24.  30. 
And, 

(2.)  The  period  of  our  own  times  also  he  hides,  and  keeps 
in  reserve,  as  a  thing  put  in  his  own  power,  and  not  into 
ours.  "  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit, 
nor  hath  he  power  in  death  ;  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war."  Eccles.  S.  8.  The  measure  of  our  own  days  he  hath 
not  put  in  our  power.  If  any  would  liold  the  spirit  in  that  day, 
or  detain  the  soul  in  the  body  in  which  they  live,  they  cannot 
do  it.  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ; 
he  must  resign  it  when  God  commands  it  away  ;  and  that  time 
is  a  thing  he  hath  kept  in  his  own  power.  You  have  that  ex- 
pression of  Isaac  remarkable  to  this  purpose  ;  "  I  am  old,  and 
know  not  the  day  of  my  death."  Gen  27-  2.  Though  he  was 
grown  a  very  old  man,  and  very  near  to  death,  yet  he  could  not 
know  the  time  :  though  it  were  so  very  near  that  he  might  be 
sure  it  could  not  be  very  far  off,  yet  he  pvofesseth  ignorance 
concerning  the  time  still.  "  My  times  are  in  thy  hand,"  saith 
David.  And  into  his  hands  he  commits  his  spirit,  as  you 
have  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  same  psalm.  That  life  which  he 
knew  he  could  not  command,  he  very  willingly  commits  ;  he 
is  well  pleased  that  the  jneasuringof  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
wherein  it  was.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  desire  not  to  have  it  in 
mine  own  hand  ;  I  commit  my  spirit  into  thy  hand  ;  let  it 
lodge  here  in  tliis  tabernacle  as  long  as  thou  wilt,  and  let  it  go 
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forth  when  thou  wilt ;  this  power  is  better  lodged  in  tliy  hands 
than  mine,"     Moreover, 

'J'here  are  contained  witliln  this  compass  of  time  in  general, 
or  of  our  own  time,  the  seasons  of  good  or  evil  unto  the  church 
in  general,  and  the  especial  members  of  it  in  particular;  which 
are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and  reserved  in  the  hand  and 
pou-er  of  God. 

The  good  seasons  seem  to  be  more  especially  referred  to 
here  ;  for  it  was  a  certain  good  to  the  church  of  Cod  that  the 
apostles  were  inquisitive  about.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times."  God  hath  his  set  time,  an  appointed  time,  where- 
in to  favour  Zion,  that  may  seem  instant  and  at  hand  now  and 
then;  as  they  speak  in  the  102  p'-alm  (we  may  well  suppose 
as  they  would  have  It)  The  time  to  favour  Zion,  yea  the  set 
time  is  come.  Ps.  102.  13.  Methinks  it  should  be  come  ; 
why  should  not  the  full  time  be  accomplished?  If  one  may 
make  an  estimate  from  the  affections  of  the  well-wishers  of 
Zion,  it  should  be  come.  *^'  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her 
stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof."  But  this  could  not  le 
perenjptorlly  said  ;  he  had  stated  tiie  time  of  it  with  himself; 
the  appointment  of  it  was  a  matter  in  his  own  hand  and  power. 
And  by  consequence 

The  ill  times,  the  more  afifiictive  times  of  the  people  of  God 
are  hid,  and  put  in  his  own  hand  and  power  too.  For  supposing 
that  a  good  season  be  determined  by  him,  a  calm,  and  more 
serene,  or  halcyon  season,  it  must  be  by  consequence  in  his 
hand  and  power  too  to  measure  all  the  intervals  :  how  long  the 
intervening  ill  seasons  shall  last,  how  long  it  shall  be  that  his 
people  shall  feed  upon  the  bread  of  afiliction,  and  have  their 
own  tears  for  drink,  and  have  men  riding  over  their  heads,  and 
they  be  themselves  even  as  the  street  to  them  that  pass  over. 
All  that  time  must  come  under  the  same  mensuration,  the 
mensuration  of  the  same  hand.  So  that  to  determine  when 
the  church  of  God  shall  enjoy  better  days,  and  how  long  worse 
times  shall  last,  this  they  were  to  account  and  reckon  upoji 
that  he  had  put  it  into  his  own  hand  and  power.  It  Is  that 
which  we  have  an  interdict  upon  us  to  know.  *'It  concerns 
not  you  to  know,  trouble  not  yourselves  to  inquire,  the 
matter  is  in  good  hands."  But  then  we  are  to  consider 
too, 

2.  What  its  being  in  the  power  of  God  and  being  put  there 
doth  signify  ;  which  last  we  are  to  consider  chiefly  as  leading 
to  the  other.  The  force  and  emphasis  of  the  expression,  seems 
to  set  forth  more,  than  that  it  should  barely  Import  they  are  in 
his  power  ;  the  phrase  significth  withal  a  positive  act   tliat   is 
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put  forth  in  reference  to  their  heing  so  ;  that  is,  an  act  of  the 
divine  will  wliich  hath  determined  with  itself  that  it  will  have 
the  matter  so,  that  such  titnes  and  seasons  shall  remain  in  his 
own  hand  and  power.  As  for  those  expressions  in  Scripture 
(iiand  and  power)  they  explain  one  another.  The  hand  of  God 
is  nothing  else,  but  his  power;  his  active  power  by  which  he 
ruleth  the  world,  and  changeth  times  and  seasons,  as  to 
him  seemeth  good.  But  if  you  inquire  for  a  more  distinct  ex- 
plication of  this  matter,  How  this  power  and  hand  of  God 
exerts  itself,  in  reference  to  such  times  and  seasons  ?  Why,  it 
doth  so,  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  them,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  them. 

(1.)  In  reference  to  their  existence  :  his  power  doth  effect, 
and  bring  it  to  pass,  that  there  should  be  such  limes  and  sea- 
sons, as  he  hath  stated  and  determined  with  himself.  And  so 
more  particularly  his  power  orders,  or  effects  such  things 
as  tjiese,  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  times  and  seasons. 
As, 

[I.]  The  comn^encement  of  them  :  that  Is,  when  such  a 
state  of  things,  good  or  evil,  shall  take  its  beginning;  when 
such  a  cloud  shall  first  begin  to  arise  and  spread  itself  over  the 
horizon  ;  when  it  shall  scatter  and  be  dispersed,  and  a  bright 
and  cheerful  light  spring  up  ;  "the  day-spring  from  on  high"  to 
visit  the  desolate.  This,  his  hand  or  power  hath  determined. 
And  then, 

[2.]  How  long  such  or  such  a  state  of  things  shall  continue. 
The  duration  of  it,  its  bounds  and  limits,  are  the  work  of  his 
hand  and  power.  So  long  my  people  shall  be  afflicted  ;  as  he 
did  determine  concerning  the  people  of  Israel,  from  the  time 
that  he  spoke  to  Abraham  about  that  matter,  namely,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  then  ensued  that  blessed  peace- 
ful calm,  and  the  glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  providence, 
which  did  make  way  for  that  and  introduce  it,  whereof  the  his- 
tory afterwards  gives  an  account.     And  again, 

[3.]  His  own  hand  or  power  exactly  measures  all  the  degrees 
of  good  and  evil,  that  shall  be  witiiin  such  a  compass  of  time; 
so  as  that  there  shall  be  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  what  his 
power  orders.  For  we  are  not  to  take  times  and  seasons  here 
abstractedly  ;  but  so  as  to  take  in  the  events  of  such  times  and 
seasons :  all  those  events  which  such  times  and  seasons  go 
pregnant  with.  All  the  births  of  those  times,  of  what  kind 
soever  they  be  ;  his  power  orders  every  one  so  to  come  forth, 
even  as  it  doth  come  forth.  He  works  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  Dan.  4.  35.  And,^ 

[4.]  That  hand  or  povyer  doth  order   all  the  occasions  and 
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methods  by  which  such  and  such  seasons,  witli  all  that  they 
are  laden  and  burdened  with,  sliall  he  brought  about.  No- 
thing comes  to  pass  but  as  that  hand  or  power  doth  direct  and 
order  :  not  only  tlie  eflPects,  the  things  that  are  produced  ;  but 
all  their  causes,  or  whatsoever  is  productive  of  them.  And  we 
may  add, 

[5.]  That  the  hand  or  power  of  God  doth  also  order  all 
the  consequences  and  dependencies,  of  any  such  times  and 
seasons.  For  there  is  still  a  concatenation  in  providences  ; 
and  nothing  falls  out  in  the  world  but  somewhat  else  depends 
upon  it :  this  and  that  is  done  which  is  preparatory,  and  leads 
the  way  to  something  else  that  is  to  be  done,  till  the  end  and 
the  folding  up  of  all  things ;  till  that  season  come,  when  it  is 
determined,  that  time  shall  be  no  more.     But, 

(2.)  This  hand  or  power  of  the  Father  hath  its  exercise  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  existence,  but  also  to  the  discovery 
and  notification  of  those  times  and  seasons  wliich  he  hath  re- 
served in  his  own  power.  That  is,  either  to  make  them  known 
before-hand  or  not,  as  he  pleaseth ;  or  else  to  make  them 
known  more  or  less  clearly  as  he  pleaseth,  with  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  obscurity  or  perspicuity,  according  as  seems  to  him 
good.  This  is  that  he  hath  in  his  own  hand  and  power,  either 
to  reveal  or  not  reveal  them,  what  seasons  shall  be  as  seemcth 
him  good  ;  or  if  he  let  any  light  break  out  before- hand  into  the 
heads  or  hearts  of  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him,  then  to 
let  out  so  much  and  no  more  as  seemeth  him  good. 

And  this  may  suffice  for  the  explication  of  the  first  point. 
And  would  you  now  have  some  reason  of  it,  why  he  doth  thua  - 
put  future  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power,  and  keep  them 
there  ;  why  it  is  always  his  will  and  pleasure,  while  such  things 
remain  hid  and  reserved,  that  it  should  be  so  ;  the  reasons  will 
partly  respect  him,  partly  ourselves. 

[I .]  Respecting  him  there  is  a  great  reason  for  it  on  his  part ; 
that  is,  this  twofold  reason  :  it  is  his  right,  and  it  is  his 
glory.  _        ^ 

First.  It  is  his  right  to  have  futurity  thus  in  his  own  hand 
and  power,  it  belongs  to  him  as  he  is  Ruler  of  the  world,  the 
great  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  all  th.ings.  For  is  it  not  incon 
sistent  with  sovereignty,  to  be  accountable  for  every  thing  one 
means  to  do  ?  should  there  be  no  arcana  imperii,  nothing  kept 
hid  and  secrel  f  It  cannot  stand  with  the  ahsoluteness,  at, 
least,  of  his  dominion,  and  that  power  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  him  over  the  whole  creation,  that  there  should  be  no- 
thing determined  or  done,  but  there  must  be  previous  notice 
of  it  given  to  his  creatures.  He  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his 
matters  unto  any.     And  then 
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Secondly  :  It  is  his  glory,  and  bis  honour :  it  is  the  peculiar 
lionour  of  liis  Godhead,  to  have  the  prospect  of  all  his  works  in 
view,  even  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  glory  that  he  can- 
not share  nor  communicate.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal 
a  thing,  to  bide  things,  to  have  bis  way  in  the  dark,  so  as  that 
his  footsteps  shall  not  be  known  ;  and  so  to  steer  the  course, 
and  manage  the  whole  administration  of  his  government,  that 
none  shall  be  able  to  trace  him,  or  know  what  be  will  do  next ; 
neither  make  any  certain  collection  from  what  is  done,  what 
shall  be  done.  As  the  wise  man  says,  "  He  hath  made  every 
thing  beautiful  in  its  time,"  (hath  ordered  all  things  in  the  apt- 
est  and  fittest  seasons  for  the  same,)  "also  he  hath  set 
the  world  in  their  hearts,  so  that  no  man  can  find  the  work 
that  God  maketb  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  He  hath 
set  the  world  in  their  hearts,  so  as  that  the  very  world  itself,  that 
is,  the  stage  on  which  are  acted  so  many  successive  parts,  doth 
become  a  blind  to  them,  that  they  cannot  see  his  way  ;  nor 
from  the  beginning  or  former  things  conjecture,  or  make  any 
collection  what  will  ensue.  As,  you  know,  the  eye  that  sees 
all  things,  sees  not  itself.  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart, 
the  seat  of  prudence,  understanding,  wisdom  and  knowledge  ; 
but  the  object  is  so  close  to  the  faculty  that  it  cannot  see.  They 
cannot  see  what  is  done  in  the  world  so  near  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  discern  and  make  inferences  from  any  former  things,  to 
any  future  things  yet  to  be  done,  at  leastwise  as  to  the  timing 
of  them,  which  our  text  refereth  chiefly  to.  "  Such  a  thing  was 
done  such  a  time,  therefore  such  a  thing  will  be  done  such  a 
time." 

This  then  is  his  peculiar  and  singular  glory,  that  he  can  out-, 
do  apprehension  ;  and  comiterwork  the  conjectures  and  guesses 
even  of  all  men.  Sometimes  such  a  state  of  things  according 
to  all  visible  human  appearances  seems  instant ;  it  may  be  no- 
thing but  gloominess,  darkness  and  horror  is  to  be  looked  for  at 
such  a  time,  according  to  all  the  prognostics  we  can  have  ;  and 
lo  !  by  a  quick  turn  of  providence,  most  unexpectedly  a  bright 
lightsome  season  is  brought  forth  in  view.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  external  appearances  are  fair  and  pleasing  ;  men 
are  ready  to  cry  nothing  but  peace,  peace ;  and  then  a  sudden 
cloud  arises,  and  spreads  itself  over  all,  out  of  which  nothing 
but  storms  and  tempests  ensue.  And  so  doth  the  providence 
of  God,  as  was  aptly  expressed  by  the  poef,  seem  to  sport  with 
men  ;  ludere  in  fnimcoiis  re'ms.  God  doth,  as  it  were,  glory 
over  men  in  this  kind,  by  giving  them  to  sec,  how  by  letting 
such  appearances  come  into  view  he  can  raise  fears  and  scatter 
them  j     or  excite  such  and  such  probabilities  to  make  person^ 
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full  of  hopes,  and  presently  dash  them,  that  men  may  know  the 
Lord  omnipotent  reigneth.  There  is  no  searching  his  under- 
standing ;  he  is  not  capable  of  being  prescribed  unto.  None 
can  direct  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  it  runs  the  most  unthought- 
of  ways  in  its  disposal  and  management  of  things.  This  then  is 
reason  enough  as  to  God  ;  it  is  his  right  to  have  the  disposal  of 
times  and  seasons  ;  and  then  it  is  his  glory  wherein  l>is  excel- 
lency doth  shine  and  discover  itself,  and  shews  how  far  he  trans- 
cends all  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  men  :  how  far  his 
thoughts  are  above  our  tlioughts,  and  his  wavs  above  our  ;vays. 
And 

[2.]  There  is  reason  too,  in  reference  to  liis  people,  why  it 
should  be  so;  that  is,  it  is  their  great  advantage  that  thus  it 
should  be.     As 

First,  That  they  may  not  be  diverted  from  their  proper  work 
and  business,  the  work  they  have  to  do  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  hour  to  hour  ;  which  certainly  they  would  be,  if  they  had 
the  range  of  all  future  times  open  to  them.  They  would  i)e  ta~ 
ken  off  from  minding  their  present  business  ;  and  spend  their 
time  in  continual  profitless  ranges,  to  and  fro,  in  the  futurities 
that  should  lie  open,  and  present  a  vast  prospect  to  them.  And 
again, 

Secondly,  That  they  may  not  be  disquieted  ;  for  certainly 
it  would  be  a  very  great  disquietment  to  the  mind  of  a  good 
man,  if  he  did  know  all  things  that  should  fall  out  in  the 
compass  of  time,  even  his  own  time.  But  I  hasten  to  the 
other  thing,  and  therefore  enlarge  not  further  here. 

IL  The  second  point  was  this  ;  We  are  not  concerned,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  solicitous  to  inquire,  or  know  much  of 
these  reserved  times  and  seasons,  which  he  hath  so  put  and  iild 
in  his  own  hand  and  power:  " It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times,  &;c."    And  here  we  may  reckon  it  is  not  for  us, 

1 .  As  being  none  of  our  rigiit,  it  belongs  not  unto  us  ;  we 
can  claim  no  such  thing.     And, 

2.  As  being  no  way  for  our  advantage.  It  can  profit  us  no- 
thing. What  should  we  get  by  it  ?  It  is  therefore  not  for  us. 
God  hath  so  disposed  the  state  of  things,  and  the  way  of  his  dis- 
pensation towards  us  men,  over  whom  he  is  Governor,  as  not  to 
please  and  gratify  our  humour ;  but  to  do,  in  reference  to  his 
own,  what  may  make  for  their  real  advantage.  But  what  shall 
we  be  the  better  for  knowing  what  God  will  do,  what  times 
or  seasons  shall  come  either  of  good  or  evil  ?  I  add  fur- 
ther, 

3.  It  would  be  our  great  disadvantage,  and  a  prejudice  to  us. 
For, 
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(1.)  It  would  multiply  our  troubles.  Fordo  not  we  know- 
how  apt  we  are  to  ibrecast  troubles  to  ourselves  ?  When  we 
are  not  sure  they  will  come,  yet  our  minds  will  not  be  with- 
held from  a  most  tormenting  anticipation  of  evil,  and  possible 
troubles  ;  (we  do  not  know  they  are  certainly  future,  but  we 
apprehend  them  possible)  and  so  that  which  God  would  have 
us  suffer  but  once,  we  suffer  a  thousand  times.  We  ought  to 
admire  here  the  divine  wisdom  and  mercy  in  conjunction,  upon 
this  occasion  ;  that  he  doth  not  let  us  have  any  more  know- 
ledge than  what  will  suit  with  our  power  in  such  things.  What 
a  dreadful  concurrence  would  it  be  in  us  between  infinite  know- 
ledge and  finite  power !  Could  we  know  all  things,  and  yet  do 
hut  this  or  that ;  if  a  man  should  have  the  knowledge  of  such 
and  such  things  to  come,  but  no  power  to  prevent  it  (as  alas  ! 
what  can  our  impotency  do  ?)  how  dreadful,  I  say  would  this 
be! 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  compassion  in  this  :  that  since  it 
belongs  to  our  state  as  creatures  to  be  able  to  do  but  little,  to 
he  mere  dcpendencies,impotentthings,that  therefore  we  should 
not  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  what  it  w^ould  be  afflictive  to  us  to 
foreknow.  We  are  therefore  put  under  a  restriction  that  comes 
so  close  to  us,  as  to  stand  betwixt  us  and  to-morrow.  ••'  Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  We  are  not  to  range  with  afflicting  thoughts  so  far 
as  to  the  next  day.  Thou  wilt  have  enough  in  this  day  to 
trouble  thee  with,  never  let  thy  solicitude  be  conversant  about 
the  accessions  of  tim.e.  We  foolish  creatures  should  fetch  the 
troubles  of  all  our  days  into  every  day,  if  we  could  foreknow 
what  is  to  come.  Take  then  no  thought  for  to-morrow  !  it  is 
enough  for  you  that  you  have  One  to  think  of  you,  and  care  for 
you.  And  it  will  make  most  for  your  advantage  to  be  looked 
upon  by  him  every  day  ;  who  will  make  your  strength  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  each  day  when  it  comes.     And  then, 

(2.)  As  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  us  in  the  multiplication  of 
afflictions,  so  in  the  diminution  of  mercies.  For  there  is  a 
great  accent  of  pleasure  and  delightfulness  certainly  added  to 
them  by  the  surprisingness  of  them,  when  they  come  most  un- 
expectedly. How  grateful  is  a  bright,  warm,  refreshing  sun, 
shining  all  on  a  sudden  out  of  a  thick  dismal  cloud  !  Memora- 
ble things  have  been  done  for  the  church  of  God  that  they  looked 
not  for  :  such  things  as  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
had  it  entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive,  or  which  they  could 
form  no  conception  of  before-hand.  "  Who  would  have  look- 
ed, said  they,  for  such  a  day  as  this  is  ?"  How  sweet  is  a  mer- 
cy that  comes    unknown,  unlocked  for !    "  When  the  Lord 
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turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  tluit 
dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  l;iu^ii;htcr,  and  our 
tongue  with  singing."  l\s.  126.  1,2.  God  so  provirlcs  in  this 
matter,  that  nothing  of  the  gust  and  sweetness  of  mercy  shall 
be  lost  to  his  people  ',  they  shall  have  it  with  the  best  und  high- 
est set  off  or  advantage.     Now, 

III.  To  make  some  brief  use  of  all  that  we  have  observed, 
taken  together  ;     we  may  learn  hence, 

1.  That  there  is  an  aptness  in  the  spirits  of  men,  even  of 
good  men,  to  be  very  inquisitively  prying  into  futurity,  beyond 
what  God  hath  thought  fit  to  repeal  and  put  out  of  his  own 
hand  and  power,  as  to  the  discovery  thereof.  "  Lord  wilt  t!iou," 
(say  his  disciples,)  "  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael ?"  wilt  thou  do  it  now  ?  It  would  not,  it  seems,  -atisfy  them 
or  serve  their  turn,  to  have  some  understanding,  such  as  tl  ey 
might  collect  from  the  prophets,  whom  they  had  in  their  hands, 
that  God  had  a  kind  thought  towards  Israel,  had  not  utterly  cast 
off  his  people  :  they  cannot  be  content  to  know  only  so  much  ; 
but.  Lord  !  shall  it  be  now  ?  Wilt  thou  now  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel ? 

That  disposition  of  spirit,  since  it  is  so  natural,  onglst  to  be 
watched  and  repressed  ;  and  as  we  find  any  hankering  in  our 
own  spirits  this  way,  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  meet  with 
their  seasonable,  and  due  rebukes,  even  from  our  own  animad- 
versions. We  are,  when  a  suffering  time  is  upon  us,  very  im- 
patiently set  upon  it  to  know  when  it  shall  be  over,  if  we  have 
any  expectation  of  a  good  time,  oh  '  bu*;  w'aen  shall  it  he  ?  'i'hns 
we  would  bring  God  to  our  punctilio,  and  to  our  very  now.  Up- 
on such  niceties  would  we  be  with  him,  so  apt  are  we  to  dodge 
with  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  *'  That  which  I  v.ould 
have,  shall  it  be  now?  or  when  shall  it  be  ?  This  is  that  I 
would  be  rid  or  freed  of,  but  when  ?  How^  long  must  1  bear  ? 
how  long  must  I  wait  ?"  Tliis  now  is  undutiful,  and  stands  not 
with  that  creaturely  suI)mIssiou,  that  is  belonging  and  proper 
to  our  state  :  much  less  with  the  spirit  of  a  child  ;  that  tract- 
ablencss,  resignation,  yielding  in  all  things  to  tlie  Father's  plea- 
sure and  wisdom,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  that  relation.  And 
again, 

2.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  times  or  seasons  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil  to  a  people,  fall  not  out  to  them  casually,  or  by 
chance;  but  they  remain  in  the  hand  and  power  of(iod.  We 
are  too  apt  to  let  our  spirits  work  many  times  as  if  we  thought 
such  and  such  things  came  to  pass  by  casualty.  For  if  any  ill 
state  of  things  come  upon  us,  how  apt  arc  we  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  it  to  ourselves,  raying  ;   "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  a 
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thing,  this  had  not  come;  this  might  have  been  kept  off:  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  instrument,  our  case 
had  not  been  so  bad.  If  it  were  not  for  this  or  that  unhappy 
accidenr,  all  had  been  v^^ell  enough."  Alas  !  we  forget,  these 
things  are  in  his  hand  and  power  that  over  rules  and  orders  all, 
thatit  is  not  blind  chance  that  regulates  the  world,  but  the 
Counsel  and  wisdom  of  God,  that  run  through  the  compass  of 
all  events,  and  hath  the  conduct  of  all  things* 

3.  We  may  also  learn,  that  men  have  it  not  in  their  hand 
and  power  to  order  times  and  seasons  of  good  and  evil,  to  God's 
people,  as  they  please.  We  may  sometimes  seem  to  have  that 
apprehension  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  have  not,  some  may  have  an 
apprehension,  that  it  is  in  their  hand  and  power  to  dispose  and 
measure  out  good  and  evil,  to  the  children  of  God,  as  they  will. 
No,  God  hath  not  let  the  reins  go  yet,  he  hath  the  times  and 
seasons  in  his  own  power.  Say  they  sometimes,  "  We  will  pur- 
sue, we  will  overtake,  and  we  will  divide  the  spoil,  we  shall 
have  our  will  over  them,"  when  God  hath  not  said  so  :  and 
his  will  and  work  shall  stand  against  and  above  theirs.  And 
take  we  heed  of  our  attributing  too  much  to  creatures,  that 
what  men  have  a  mind  to,  shall  be  ;  or  what  they  have  no  mind 
to,  shall  not  be.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  changeth  the 
times  and  seasons,  as  he  seeth  good.  And,  for  the  shutting  up 
of  all,  let  us  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  upon  what  hath 
been  spoken  to  you,  take  in  the  close  these  few  counsels. 

( I .)  Let  us  labour  to  trust  in  him,  who  hath  all  the  times  and 
seasons  which  concern  us,  and  his  people,  and  the  world,  in  his 
'  own  hand  and  power.  Have  we  not  reason  enough  to  do  so, 
and  encouragement  enough  ?  And  so  though  we  be  blind  and 
cannot  see  tlic  product  of  to-morrow  ;  know  not  what  a  day 
will  bring  forth  ;  vv-e  shall  have  him  to  be  eyes  to  us.  He  will 
be  eves  to  the  blind,  if  they  will  but  trust  in  him.  As  when  a 
blind  person"*is  led  by  another  he  useth  that  person's  eyes,  who 
leads  him.  Let  him  lead  us  ort  from  day  to  day,  time  to  time, 
season  to  season.  We  cannot  see  with  our  own  eyes,  but  is  it 
not  better  for  us  that  we  have  better  eyes  to  see  with  ?  Fer  we 
have  one  to  see  for  us,  who  seeth  intinitely  better  than  we.  We 
know  not  the  product  of  the  next  day,  or  week  ;  but  is  it  not 
enough  that  he  knoweih  the  event  of  all  future  times,  and  that 
he  orders  all  things  with  exact  judgment.  "  He  is  the  rock  his 
work  is  perfect,  all  his  ways  are  judgment,"  (Deut.  32.  4.)  or 
reason  :  the  most  exquisite  reason,  that  is,  the  result  of  deliber- 
ation, and  the  most  concocted  thoughts.  Deliberation,  it  is  true, 
can  have  no  place  with  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
Being;  but  that  which  is  equivalent  is  intended  to  be  signified 
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by  the  applying  it  to  him.  He  sees  with  one  view  all  the  con- 
nexions of  things  ;  and  so  is  able  to  outdo  them  who  reason  but 
by  degrees,  and  by  recolleeting  of  things  after  things,  so  as  to 
make  a  judgment  at  last.  "  Our  God  is  a  God  of  judgment: 
blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  him."  Isai.  30.  18.  To  every 
thing  there  is  time  and  judgment.  He  dotjj  particularly  state 
the  time  and  season,  and  applieth  to  every  thing  its  proper  time 
when  it  is  most  fit  it  siiould  fall  out ;  and  then  it  will  so  do  to 
the  best  purpose.  Trust  in  him,  1  say,  who  hath  all  future  times 
and  seasons  in  his  own  iiand  and  power.  The  Father  hath  put 
them  all  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  Father  !  that  is  an  ex- 
pression of  love,  tenderness,  compassion,  and  care.  Is  he  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  then  ? 

(2.)  Submit  to  him,  wlio  hath  all  things  and  seasons  in  his 
power  ;  resign,  I  say,  and  yield  the  matter  to  him.  Subdue  an 
unquiet,  turbulent  heart ;  beat  down  all  wayward  and  perverse 
reasonings.  Father  is  a  name  of  authority,  as  well  as  love.  The 
Father  hath  put  all  things  in  his  hand  and  power  ;  he  who  is 
the  Head  of  the  family,  that  great  family,  which  is  made  up  of 
heaven  and  earth.  And  are  you  children  of  that  family,  and  will 
you  not  allow  that  he  orders  the  timing  of  things  as  to  him 
seeraeth  meet. 

(3.)  Since  you  cannot  know  his  times  and  seasons,  pray  la- 
bour to  know  your  own.  Since  you  cannot  know  the  times  and 
seasons  which  he  hath  put  in  his  own  hand  and  power,  know 
those  that  he  hath  appointed  to  you.  Though  he  hath  hid  from 
you  those  seasons  of  future  events,  in  the  contingencies  of  the 
world,  yet  he  hath  not  hid  from  you  the  duty  of  all  seasons  an4 
events.  This  is  our  time.  "  Your  time  is  alway  ready,"  saith 
Christ ;  (John  7-  6.)  that  is,  the  present  time  is  ours,  that  he 
hath  put  as  a  prize  into  our  hands  ;  the  present  time  for  pre- 
sent work,  if  we  have  wisdom  and  hearts  to  make  vise  of  it. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  know  our  own  time.  '^  For 
man,"  says  the  preacher,  ''also  knoweth  not  his  time."  Eccles. 
9.  12.  That  was  tiie  miserable  state  of  Jerusalem;  they  knew 
not  the  time  of  their  visitation.  For  our  Saviour  beholds  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it,  considering  what  was  coming  upon  it. 
Enemies  should  begirt  it  round  about,  such  and  such  ruins 
should  befal  it,  and  all  because  they  did  not  knov;  in  their  day 
the  things  that  did  belong  to  their  peace  ;  but  now  they  were 
hid  from  their  eyes.  Thou  hadst  a  good  time,  as  if  he  had 
said,  if  thou  wouldst  have  known  it.  We  are  barred  up  as  to 
future  time;  but  we  are  ])id  to  know  the  present  time,  and 
what  God  calls  for  at  our  hands  therein.     We  may  kuow  wljen 
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it  Is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  when  to  rejoice ;  when  to  weep, 
and  when  to  be  merry  and  pleasant. 

He  p.)ints  out  to  us  our  more  extraordinary  praying  seasons, 
if  we  would  but  observe  the  finger  of  providence,  and  take  no- 
tire  of  his  indications.  It  is  a  lamentable  case,  when  we  can- 
not un-ierstand  the  time  of  such  a  thing;  when  we  cannot 
know  this  is  a  time  for  such  work,  and  this  for  such  work. 
The  present  time  points  out  such  and  such  work  that  we  should 
be  intent  upon.  We  cannot  indeed  know  these  reserved  times 
and  seasons ;  let  us  then  know  the  times,  that  are  left  open  to 
our  view.  As  now  this  present  time  is  come,  but  do  we  know' 
what  ought  to  be  the  work  of  this  time  ?  God  hath  ordered  for 
us  this  time,  this  season  to  be  waiting  for  him,  humbling  our- 
selves before  him.  The  season  tells  us  what  the  working  of 
our  souls  should  be  now  at  this  time  ;  what  there  should  be  of 
humiliation;  what  of  striving  and  wrestling  with  God;  what 
endeavours  to  take  hold  of  him,  that  we  may  yet  keep  him 
with  us,  wiiile  we  have  him.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  able 
to  know  a  praying  day,  when  it  comes  ;  to  know  it  so  as  to  an- 
swer it  by  a  suitable  frame  and  temper  of  spirit. 

So  also  you  are  expecting  shortly  another  good  time,  a  sea- 
son of  drawing  nigh  unto  God,  and  to  converse  with  him  and 
with  your  great  Redeemer,  even  at  his  own  table.  If  God  do 
order  for  you  that  season,  that  will  tell  you  what  disposition  of 
spirit  there  must  be  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  forecasting,  that 
you  may  have  a  temper  and  disposition  of  spirit,  suitable  to 
such  a  season,  and  the  work  of  It.  If  you  have  the  season,  it 
will  then  prove  a  blessed  season  ;  and  If  you  should  be  de- 
prived of  It,  yet  all  these  sweet  gracious  workings  of  spirit  will 
not  be  lost,  they  will  be  a  rich  advantage  to  you  even  In  refer- 
ence to  a  future  iioly  course.  Oh  then  If  you  cannot  know 
God's  time,  labour  to  know  your  own  !  the  present  time  for 
present  work,  that  he  seems  to  call  you  to.  And  then  I  add  in 
the 

(4.)  And  last  place.  Since  you  cannot  look  far  into  future 
time,  look  more  into  eternity,  over  and  beyond  all  time.  For 
it  is  only  future  time  that  God  hath  shut  up  from  you,  while 
he  leaves  eternity  open  to  you.  He  would  have  you  look  over 
time  into  a  vast  and  boundless  eternity.  Look  then  not  to  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  (things  measured  by  time) 
but  to  the  things  unseen  and  eternal  !  And  doing  so,  this  will 
be  your  great  advantage  and  gain  ;  you  will  find  that  though 
the  outward  man  should  perish  (as  there  will  come  a  crash 
upon  all  our  earthly  tabernacles,  and  down  tiiey  must^  the  in- 
ward man  will  be  renewed  day  by  day.     If  then,  the  outward 
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man  will  perish,  let  it  perish  ;  if  it  will  go  down,  let  it  go  ; 
there  is  somewhat  we  sliall  gain  by  that  loss.  In  the  mean 
while  we  shall  in  our  souls  be  renewing  strength  day  by  day,  if 
we  keep  our  eye  open  to  eternity;  to  that  unseen  state  of  things 
within  the  vail,  whither  he  hath  led  the  way,  who  is  our  great 
Forerunner  to  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed ;  witii  which  glory 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  time,  this  now,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared ;  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day,  with  that  felicity 
which  accrues  to  us  hereafter.  In  a  word,  wiiat  we  now  suf- 
fer, within  the  compass  of  time,  cannot  bear  any  parallel  with 
that  glory  and  blessedness,  which  is  to  come  after  time  is 
done.  Let  us  therefore  in  the  mean  while  seriously  mind  these 
things. 
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We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed. 


T  SHALL  detain  you  very  little  about  the  context.  In  the 
foregoing  verse  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  certain  treasure  which 
was  committed  to  earthen  vessels,  witli  this  design,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God  ;  that  is,  might  ap- 
pear to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men.  What  this  treasure  was 
you  may  collect  from  the  6th  verse.  "  God  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Now  "this  treasure,"  saith  he,  "we 
have  in  earthen  vessels  ;"  that  is,  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ :  con- 
veyed in  and  through  a  Mediator,  and  discovered  in  the  gospel. 
It  is  a  treasure  of  light  whereof  he  speaks,  a  treasure  of  glorious 
light.  And  this  is  that,  which  he  said  was  put  into  earthen  ves- 
sels 5  intrusted  to  the  ministerial  disposition  of  very  mean,  and 
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very  weak  and  fragile  instruments.  And  that  upon  t!iis  account, 
that  all  might  see  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God, 
and  not  of  them  ;  that  there  w^s  somewhat  more  than  human  in 
the  matter,  that  such  effects,  as  he  had  sjjoken  of  in  the  close 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  should  follow  that  dispensation  they 
tvere  intrusted  with.  Where  also  it  is  hy  the  way  intimated, 
that  this  same  treasure  is  not  a  treasure  of  mere  light ;  feeble, 
ineffectual  notions,  that  were  apt  only  to  reach  the  mind  of 
a  man,  and  stay  there  as  the  matter  of  contemplation  only  ; 
but  it  is  a  certain  vital,  vigorous  light  whereof  he  speaks,  a 
light  that  caiTies  power,  efficacy,  and  a  transforming  influence 
along  with  it.  The  light  of  that  glory  which  being  beheld, 
changeth  souls  into  the  same  likeness,  from  glory  to  glory. 
This  light  we  have,  this  treasure  of  glorious  light,  in  earthen 
vessels;  that  so  the  excellency  of  that  power,  which  accom- 
panieth  this  light,  may  appear  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  men  ; 
that  all  who  observe  it  may  be  convinced,  and  constrained  to 
confess  something  divine  in  it,  when  such  things  are  discoverjed 
and  held  forth  to  men,  as  work  at  the  rate,  which  the  Gospel 
dispensation  was  designed  to  do,  and  did  actually  do. 

And  then  in  the  words  that  we  are  to  speak  unto,  and  those  that 
follow,  he  glveth  a  proof  and  demonstration  of  the  excellency 
of  the  power,  that  did  accompany  and  go  with  the  Gospel  light 
■wherever  it  reached  its  end,  and  did  the  work  to  which  it  was 
designed  ;  and  to  which  it  was  also  in  its  own  nature  adapted, 
and  made  suitable.  Let  this  be  a  proof  to  you  (as  if  he  had 
said)  that  there  is  a  certain  excellency  of  power  accompanying 
that  light,  which  we  are  appointed  to  convey  to  the  world ; 
namely,  that  we,  who  are  thus  intrusted,  though  we  are  hut 
a  company  of  earthen  vessels,  are  not  for  all  that  presently 
knocked  asunder  by  being  on  every  side  struck  at,  and  dashed 
against.  "  We  are  indeed  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  3  persecuted,  but 
not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  Certainly  there 
was  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  in  this  matter,  that  a  little 
light  should  so  preserve  vessels  of  earth,  that  they  could  not 
be  broken.  There  was  an  excellency  of  power  went  alongwith 
it.  And  this  is  brought  for  a  proof  of  it,  that  their  spirits  were 
sustained  and  upheld  in  defiance  of  surrounding  troubles.  Our 
spirits  are  not  broken,  we  are  still  where  we  were,  whatever 
assaults  are  made  upon  us  from  without  This  is  that  which  the 
apostle  says  here,  and  is  manifestly  the  design  and  scope  of 
the  words. 

And  in  these  and  the  following  words  we    have  the    apostle 
very  curiously  criticising  about  the  degree  of  the  afllictions, 
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which  lie,  and  others  in  his  circumstances  were  exposed  to, 
or  the  extent  and  limits  of  them  ;  that  they  reached  so  far,  to 
a  certain  point  or  degree,  but  no  further.  And  he  makes,  as 
you  see,  a  fourfold  distinction  between  trouble  on  every  side, 
and  distress ;  perplexity,  and  despair  ;  persecution,  and  de- 
sertion ;  dejection,  and  destruction  :  yielding  the  former  as  to 
each  of  these,  but  denying  the  latter. 

And  as  to  the  passage  which  we  have  chosen  to  speak  unto, 
**  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  :"  we  are 
to  consider  the  subject,  that  is  common  to  this,  and  all  the 
rest ;  and  then  what  is  said  about  it  by  way  of  affirmation,  and 
by  way  of  negation. 

It  is  very  true,  this  apostle  doth  more  directly  speak  here  of 
a  particular  subject;  that  is,  of  such  persons  as  were  intrusted 
with  the  ministry  and  dispensation  of  the  gospel :  '^  We  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  vvk  are  troubled  on  every  side," 
&c.  But  yet  the  same  persons  vvcre  considerable  too  in  a  capa- 
city, that  was  common  to  them  with  all  other  christians.  And 
he  speaks  in  that  guise  before,  of  something  that  must  be  un- 
derstood as  common  to  christians  in  general ;  and  not  appro- 
priated to  ministers  only:  and  that  is,  the  having  the  light  to 
shine  into  their  hearts  ;  that  "  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  was  not  peculiar 
unto  them  alone.  It  having  shone  first  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  apostles  ;  from  thence,  as  its  instrument,  tliis 
light  was  further  conveyed,  and  transmitted  unto  others.  We 
take  "we"  therefore  in  that  more  exclusive  sense,  or  as  it  holds 
forth  to  us  a  larger  subject ;  namely,  christians  as  such, 
who  are   so   in  sincerity    and  trutli  ;  and  I  would  observe  to 

That  it  is  very  possible  to  be  encompassed  with  surrounding 
troubles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  in  distress.  Or, 
if  we  take  it  with  application  to  the  subject  ;  sincere  christians, 
even  then,  when  they  are  surrounded  with  troubles  on  every 
side,  may  yet  be  exempted  from  distress  :  may  be  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed.  And  that  this  may  be  more  dis- 
tinctly spoken  to,  we  are  to  consider, 

I.  Of  whom  this  is  said. 

II.  What  it  is  that  is  said  of  them. 

III.  Upon  what  grounds. 

IV.  Make  some  use  of  the  whole. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  of  whom  this  is  said.  I  have  already 
5n  general  tt»ld  you,  that  we  may  justly  extend  it  to  all  christians 
that  are  sincere  ;  that  isj  who  arc  entirely  such,  and  who  faith- 
fully persevere. 
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1.  To  those,  who  are  entirely  such,  or  arc  clirlstlans  through- 
out :  who  do  not  content  thcnisclvt's  with  this,  or  that  piece  of 
religion  :  but  have  gotten  the  whole  and  entire  frame  of  it.  It 
is  very  possible,  that  the  whole  of  religion  may  not,  bv  these 
troubles  on  every  side,  be  struck  at  all  at  once.  But  if  a  man 
be  an  entire  christian,  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  integral 
parts  which  belong  to  such  a  character,  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
some  time  or  other  find  himself  troubled  on  every  side  ;  and  yet 
may  find  himself  also  exempted  from  distress.  The  apostle 
tells  us,  that  «' All  that  willHve  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suiFer  persecution."  2  Tim.  3.  12.  It  was  possible  to  he  a 
sober  man,  and  a  pious  man  (as  piety  went  in  the  pagan  world) 
and  yet  not  be  persecuted.  But  if  a  man  would  be  a  godly 
man  in  Jesus  Christ;  if  he  would  add  Christianity,  in"  that 
state  of  things,  and  at  that  time,  to  his  profession  of  piety  ; 
then,  as  if  tlie  apostle  had  said,  let  him  look  to  it,  he  will  be 
persecuted  ;  and  then  he  had  need  to  look  to  this  also,  that  he 
be  not  distressed. 

^  2.  The  true  christian  of  whom  we  speak  is  also  one  that 
faithfully  perseveres.  Having  been  once  an  entire  christian, 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  him  so,  he 
continues  to  be  what  once  he  was.  Otherwise,  by  laying  aside 
this  or  that  piece  of  religion,  when  that  comes  to' expose  him 
to  danger,  the  case  would  be  altered.  He  neither  would  be 
exposed  to  affliction,  nor  so  much  need  the  support.  If  I  did 
preach  circumcision,  says  the  apostle,  when  the  doing  of  that 
was  so  great  a  salvo  to  a  man,  why  should  I  then  suffer  perse- 
cution ?  I  should  then  be  liable  to  no  trouble,  the  offence  of 
the  cross  being  ceased.  Gal.  5.11.  "It  were"  (as  if  he  had  said) 
*'an  easy  matter  for  me  to  avoid  the  stroke,  if  I  could  wave  such 
a  particular  piece  of  Christian  truth,  and  such  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian duty  ;  as  this  very  juncture  of  time  did  challenge  my  own- 
ing and  asserting  even  to  the  utmost  hazard.  I  were  v.eli 
enough  if  I  could  dispense  in  this  matter  :  but  because  I  cannot, 
the  otfence  ofthe  cross  is  not  likely  to  cease  ;  i  shall  have  that 
in  my  way  if  I  were  apt  to  stumble  at  it." 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  it  is  that  is  here  said  of 
these  persons.  Something  is  said  afiirmatively,  to  shew  the 
extent  of  the  present  affliction  j  and  something  negatively,  to 
shew  the  limitation  of  it. 

1.  That  which  is  said  by  way  of  afllrmation,  and  to  shew 
how  far  the  present  affliction  did  extend  is  this  ;  "  We  arc 
troubled  on  every  side."  It  reached  so  far  as  to  give  trouble 
on  every  side.     Here  we  are  to  consider  what  sort  of  trouble 
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that  is,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  it ;  then  in  respect  of  the  de- 
gree of  it. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  it,  it  is  plain  it  was  external 
trouble.  The  very  word  there  used,  SX'/3o/:aevo;,  signifieth  dash- 
ing a  thing  from  without.  As  the  beating  and  aUision  of  the 
waves  against  a  rock  make  no  trouble  in  the  rock,  no  commo- 
tion there  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  noise,  clamour  and  tumult 
round  about  it.  That  is  the  sort  of  trouble  which  that  word  in 
its  primary  signification  holds  forth  to  us ;  and  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  text  declare  to  be  the  signification 
of  the  thing  here  meant.  And  then  we  have  next  to  consi- 
der, 

(2.)  The  degree  of  this  same  trouble  ;  or  what  is  intimated 
concerning  it  in  the  expression  "on  every  side."  It  is  very  true 
indeed  we  are  not  necessitated,  by  the  literal  import  of  the  ex- 
pression, {'Trxvri)  there  used,  to  read  it  tiius.  We  may  as  well 
read  it,  troubled  in  all  things,  troubled  in  all  kinds,  or  at  all 
times.  The  universal  expression  is  capable  of  any  of  these  ad- 
ditions, whereof  there  is  none  expressed  in  the  text.  It  may 
therefore  mean  a  great  variety  of  those  external  troubles  that 
we  are  liable  to :  such  as  we  find  the  apostle  making  a  distinct 
enumeration  of  pretty  frequently  ;  as  in  the  2  Cor.  1 1.  22,  and 
onward,  and  so  elsewhere.  And  also  the  expression  may  im- 
port the  continuedness  of  such  troubles  running  along  with  us 
in  our  course.  We  are  always  troubled,  surrounded  with  trou- 
ble, always  filled  with  it.  "  [n  every  city,  bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me,"  says  St.  Paul.  This  is  said  by  way  of  affirmation, 
to  shew  the  extent  of  this  affliction.     And  then, 

2.  Byway  of  negation,  to  shew  the  limitations  of  this  affliction, 
it  is  said  that  it  did  not  arrive  to  distress.  That  is  the  thing 
denied  of  this  subject.  While  trouble  on  every  side  is  con- 
fessed, the  apostle,  i  say,  denies  their  being  actually  distressed 
on  this  account.  And  there  the  word  used  (j£vo;:^wfot'/>ic-v3;.)  sig- 
nifieth such  a  kind  of  straitening  as  doth  infer  a  diiiiculty  of  dravv- 
ing  breath  ;  that  a  man  is  so  compressed  that  he  cannot  tell 
how  to  breathe  :  that  is  the  native  import  of  the  word.  As  if 
he  had  said,  We  are  not  reduced  to  that  cxtiemity,  by  all  the 
troubles  that  surround  us  5  but  we  can  breathe  well  enough  for 
all  that.  Properly  there  are  meant,  by  this  thing  denied,  two 
degrees  or  steps  of  inward  trouble.     As 

(I.)  That  it  is  trouble  that  doth  not  reach  the  heart.  For 
ihat  is  a  distressing  trouble  which  docs  so,  which  cuts  and 
wounds  the  heart.  But  it  does  not  touch  there,  as  is  the  im- 
port of  that  expression  in  the  32  Psalm,  "  In  the  floods  of 
great  waters  they  sliall  not  come  nigh  unto  him."  Psal.  32.  6. 
'J'hat  is  strange  that  floods  of  waters  should  not  come  nigh  un- 
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10  him,  when  he  Is  in  thq  midst  of  them.  No,  they  do  not  so 
invade  Iiis  spirit  as  to  affect  that,  tliev  do  not  afflict  his  heart. 
And 

(2.)  Here  is  denied  (supposing  such  afflictions  do  reach  the 
heart)  that  they  so  overwhelm  as  to  constrain  them  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  are  distressed.  If  the  waters  should  so  flow 
in  upon  a  man's  soul  that  he  could  not  breathe,  tliat  were  a 
distress  indeed.  But  the  matter  is  not  so.  Either  it  is  a  trou- 
ble that  rcacheth  not  the  heart ;  or  if  it  dotli,  it  does  not  op- 
press or  overwhelm  it.     But  now, 

III.  We  are  to  inquire  concerning  the  grounds  of  this  affir- 
mation and  negation  ;  or  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  arc 
troubled  on  every  side,  and  yet  not  distressed. 

1.  Let  us  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  true,  sincere  chris- 
tians are  troubled  on  every  side;  to  keep  to  tlie  expression  in  our 
translation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  besides  the  permissive  and 
disposing  providence  of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  w^ho  for  wise  and  holy  ends  permits,  and  orders  such  a 
state  of  things  sometimes  ;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  are  those 
proper  inclinations  in  the  persons  immediately  concerned, which 
directly  reach  the  case.  That  is,  there  is  somewhat  in  the  dis- 
position or  temper  of  those,  who  are  agents  in  this  riiatter,  or 
immediately  work  this  surrounding  trouble  ;  and  also  in  the 
patients,  by  which  they  are  exposed,  or  do  expose  themselves  to 
trouble  on  every  side. 

As  to  the  former,  tlrere  needs  no  other  account  be  given  of 
it,  but  only  the  hate,  the  malignity  of  a  wicked  heart ;  that 
will  be  as  mischievous  to  any  more  visible  appearances  of  God, 
and  his  interest,  as  is  possible.  Therefore  wicked  men  will 
create  trouble  on  every  side,  because  they  are  so  wickedly 
bent. 

But  then  on  the  part  of  the  patients, or  suffering  ehristians,why 
are  they  so  exposed  ?  or  why  do  they  expose  themselves,  since 
the  trouble  that  is  on  every  side,  upon  the  account  of  religion, 
might  be  avoided  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that  as  the  reason  why 
otiiers  will  create  this  trouble  is  from  the  corrupt  malignity  of 
their  natures,  so  the  reason  why  these  do  expose  themselves  to 
sucli  trouble  is  from  that  new  nature,  that  holy  gracious  na- 
ture, which  is  put  into  them,  and  superadded  to  what  they  na- 
turally were  before.  We  are  to  consider  their  religion  as  a 
thing,  which  is  vitally  united  with  them;  that  is,  as  it  were, 
incorporated,  and  wrought  into  them,  so  as  to  make  another 
sort  of  person  in  them  from  what  there  was  before.  For  what 
a  difference  is  there  betv.een  the  religion  of  one,  who  is  not 
thorough,  and  in  good  earnest,  in  the  business  of  Christianity, 
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and  one  who  is  a  christian  indeed  !  To  the  former  sort,  religion 
is  but  as  a  sort  of  cloak.  A  man  can  easily  lay  aside  his  cloak 
if  he  finds  it  inconvenient,  or  a  burden  to  him.  It  has  no  living 
union  whh  himself;  therefore  it  puts  him  to  no  pain  or  trouble 
at  all  to  throw  it  away,  if  he  finds  thereby  any  inconvenience. 
But  the  religion  of  one  that  is  truly  and  sincerely  a  christian,  is 
a  vital  thing,  and  part  of  himself.  And  though  a  man  can 
easily  part  with  his  cloak,  yet  he  cannot  so  easily  part  with 
bis  skin.  That  has  a  vital  union  with  himself  to  which  the 
spirit  of  life  gives  an  animating  power.  And  this  is  the  case 
liere.  One"  that  is  only  an  overly  outside  professor  hath 
put  on  a  cloak  of  Christianity.  If  he  finds  that  any  preju- 
dice is  like  to  accrue  to  him  upon  this  account,  it  is,  I  say,  the 
easiest  tiling  in  the  world  for  him  to  throw  off  his  cloak.  But 
one,  who  is  a  christian  indeed,  cannot  do  so.  He  cannot  part 
with  his  religion.  It  is  not  as  a  cloak  to  him,  but  it  is  a  piece 
of  himself,  and  therefore  he  must  be  exposed.  What  will  di- 
rectly strike  at  such  a  man  as  he  is,  cannot  be  helped ;  for  he 
cannot  cease  to  be  what  he  is.  It  is  his  very  nature  :  that  is, 
a  new  nature  is  put  into  him,  which  he  cannot  alter,  or  change 
and  vary  as  he  will ;  and  therefore  he  must  take  what  comes. 
But  tiien  again, 

2.  We  are  to  consider  the  ground  of  the  negation  ;  why  such, 
though  troulded  on  every  side,  are  not  distressed.  And  they 
aren'otso,  partlv  u})on  the  account  of  that  gracious  presence 
that  is  afl^ndcd  to  them  ;  and  partly  because  of  those  principles 
which  are  in  them,  that  necessarily  carry  matter  of  solace  and 
relief,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  distress,  notvyithstanding 
their  beinff  surrounded  with  external  troubles.  There  is,  I 
say, 

(:.)  A  e:racious  presence  afforded  upon  promise.  "When 
thou  passest  through  th.c  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  the  rivers,  tliey  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When  thou 
walkest  through  tiie  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall 
the  fiame  kindle  upon  thee."  Isa.  43.  2.  This  is  promised 
and  made  good,  move  or  less,  hi  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  as 
to  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  seems  most  meet.  He  will 
never  leave  nor  forsake  such,  whose  hearts  he  hath  deteimined 
to  himself,  and  who  adhere  and  cleave  to  him.  He  w'ill  not 
cast  away  the  upright  man.  Such  a  one  then  is  not  like  to  be 
in  distress  when  he  hath  God  so  present  to  him.  It  is  but 
turning  himself  to  him,  and  he  hath  him  at  hand.  And, 

(2  )  In  subordination  to  the  former,  the  very  native  tenden- 
cy of  the  principles,  which  God  lias  implanted  in  a  holy  soul, 
and  which  incline  and  dispose  it  towards  him,  are  its  great  re- 
lief against  every  thing  that  tends  to  distress,  or  works  that  way. 
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As  for  instance  ;  faith,  wliich  adjoins  the  soul  to  God,  interests 
it  in  his  infinite  fulness  ;  when  the  soul  must  he  far  remote 
from  straits  or  distress.  Love  too,  is  another  principle  hy  which 
the  soul  comes  to  have  the  actual  fruition  of  that  fulness,  ac- 
cording to  its  measure  ;  and  what  God  doth  now  see  meet,  or 
fit,  and  suitable  for  it.  Tliere  is  patience  also,  hy  which  the  soul 
is  composed;  and  brought  into  a  perfect  mastery  and  dominion 
over  itself,  so  far  as  this  gracious  principle  obtains.  "By  your  pa- 
tience possess  ye  your  souls."  You  are  outed  of  yourselves,  if  you 
be  not  patient ;  but  if  you  i)e  patient  you  enjoy  yourselves.  So 
that  let  the  storm  be  never  so  great  and  boisterous  without,  there 
will  be  peace  and  calmness  within,  l^atience  is  an  aljility  to 
sutler.  It  is  passive  fortitude.  He  that  can  suffer,  who  is  fur- 
nished with  this  ability,  is  in  peace  and  quiet ;  is  in  no  distress. 
He  considers  the  case  thus  :  "  Such  and  such  can  afflict,  and 
I  can  suffer ;  1  am  therefore  in  tliis  respect  on  even  terms  with 
all  the  world.  They  can  indeed  lay  upon  me  such  and  such 
things,  and  I  can  bear  them  through  grace  that  helps  me." 
if  such  be  the  temper  of  a  christian  that  he  cannot  suffer,  he 
must  be  a  slave.  Every  such  person  must  be  subject  to  the 
power  of  those  that  can  hurt  him,  or  do  him  an  ill  turn; 
only  because  he  can  suffer  nothing.  He  cannot  suffer,  there- 
fore he  must  serve  ;  or  yield  to  every  one's  beck  that  hath  any 
power  to  hurt  him.  But  he  that  can  suffer,  hath  the  mastery 
over  himself,  and  remains  in  self-possession.  The  other  is  outed 
of  himself;  and  must  resign  his  will,  his  judgment,  his  consci- 
ence, and  every  thing  to  the  pleasure  of  another.  Again,  the 
principle  of  a  good  conscience  also  keeps  a  person  from  distress. 
When  a  man's  own  heart  doth  not  reproach  him,  vvhat  can  be 
distressing  unto  him  ?  As  Job  said  his  should  never  do  so, 
though  he  suffered,  you  know,  very  hard  and  grievous  things. 
"  My  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live,  till  I  die  I 
will  not  remove  ray  integrity  from  me."  Job  27.  5,  6*.  Where 
such  a  disposition  of  spirit  remains  there  can  be  no  distress ;  no 
distress  can  ever  fall  there. 

IV.  And  now  to  make  some  brief  use  of  tliis  subject,  we 
learn, 

1.  How  happy  a  good  man  is  when  no  external  trouble 
though  it  compass  him  on  every  side,  is  yet  able  to  bring  him 
into  distress.  Is  not  this  man  a  happy  man  that  can  defy  the 
world  ?  that  can  stand  in  the  face  of  storms  unhurt,  untouched, 
unshaken?  The  matter  deserves  our  serious  tiiouglits,tliat  there 
should  be  such  aprivilege  as  this  communicated  unto  mortality; 
unto  a  poor  creature  dwelling  in  mortal  flesh.  It  gives  us  to 
see,  that  there  is  somewhat  that  greatens  the  spirit  of  sucli  a 
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one  to  that  degree,  as  to  make  it  too  big  for  all  this  world. 
For  what  else  is  the  reason,  why  such  a  one  cannot  be  distress- 
ed ?  only  because  things  apt  to  distress  in  their  own  nature,  and 
in  a  subject  more  liable  to  it,  are  not  able  to  compass,  and  en- 
tirely comprehend  within  themselves  that  spirit,  which  they 
would  aim  to  distress.  The  spirit  of  a  good  man,  as  such,  is 
too  big  for  all  this  world ;  and  if  it  have  that  grace  in  exercise, 
tliat  is  suitable  to  such  a  case,  it  is  too  big  for  this  world  entire- 
Jy  to  compass.  You  cannot  compress  and  straiten  that  which 
you  cannot  grasp.  This  world  cannot  grasp  such  a  spirit.  It 
is,  1  say,  too  big  to  be  held  within  this  narrow  sphere.  It  looks 
above  all  sensible  things.  It  is  of  too  great  a  prospect  to  be 
confined  in  its  apprehension  of  things,  to  time;  it  looks  into  a 
vast  and  boundless  eternity.  Therefore  such  a  person  cannot 
be  distressed  in  his  spirit.  It  surmounts  the  world,  and  is  too 
great  to  be  straitened  by  all  the  powers  thereof,  which  can  never 
reach  unto  it.  Or  if  it  should  be  brought  into  some  very  great 
trouble,  it  looks  beyond  this  present  troublous  state  of  things. 
It  looks  into  eternity,  and  says ;  "  If  it  be  not  well  now,  it  shall 
be.  Things  at  present  are  not  as  I  could  wish,  but  they  shall 
be  as  well  as  ever  I  could  wish  hereafter."  In  short  you  cannot 
confine  the  eye  of  such  a  one,  but  it  will  have  a  look  at  some- 
tliing  beyond  what  is  present  and  liable  to  common  view. 
Therefore  there  is  no  way  entirely  to  cut  off  relief  from  the  spi- 
rit of  a  good  man  ;  for  though  it  be  troubled  on  every  side,  it  is 
yet  exempt  from  distress. 

2.  Hence  we  see  also  the  vast  difference  that  there  is  between 
such  a  one,  and  a  wicked,  carnal  man  that  knows  not  God  ; 
who  is  unacquainted  with,  and  unrelated  to  him.  Such  per- 
sons, when  external  trouble  comes  upon  them,  are  presently 
distressed,  or  are  very  liable  to  be  so  upon  every  occasion.  They 
have  not  the  way  of  escaping  the  pressure  thereof,  that  holy 
gracious  persons  have.  A  person  is  not  distressed  so  long  as 
he  hath  some  way  of  escape  or  other  left.  This  is  intimated  by 
St.  Paul  himself,  when  he  anys  ;  "There  haili  no  temptation 
taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man  :  but  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ; 
but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it."  1  Cor.  10.  13.  It  is  no  strange  thing 
that  an  affliction  or  trial  sliould  be  borne,  when  there  is  a  way  of 
escape. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Why  is  there  any  talk  of  bearing  what  I 
shall  escape  ?  I  answer,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  escaping  to  suf- 
fer, that  is  there  meant  ?  but  real  hurt  or  damage  by  that  suffer- 
ing, so  as  to  be  not  at  all  the  worse  for  it,  or  prejudiced  by  it,  at 
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least  in  our  spiritual  concerns.  It  is  such  an  escape  as  tliat, 
which  our  Saviour  means  in  these  words  :  "  Watch  and  pray 
always,  that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  to  escape  the  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man."  Luke 
21.  36.  Not  that  they  should  escape  suffering  for  he  had  been 
telling  them  before,  what  grievous  things  they  should  have  to 
suffer;  but  that  they  sliould  receive  no  hurt  from  their  sufferings: 
that  isjupon  the  whole  matter  they  should  have  no  cause  to  reck- 
on themselves  sufferers,  inasmuch  as  no  damage  should  accrue 
to  them  from  thence. 

Now  when  a  man  hath  a  way  of  escape,  he  is  not  distressed  ; 
his  state,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  called  a  real  distress.  Tliere  is,  at 
least  upward,  always  a  way  of  escape.  David  was  sore  distressed 
in  Ziklag,  after  the  Amalekites  had  invaded,  and  burnt  it  with 
fire  and  taken  his  people  captive ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  "  he  en- 
couraged himself  in  his  God."  1  Sam.  30.  6.  He  looked  up- 
ward, and  had  a  way  of  escape  or  deliverance  open  to  him  from 
above. 

But  it  Is  however  said  there,  that  he  "  was  greatly  distres- 
sed." I  answer  it  is  very  true,  and  so  any  good  man  may  be  in 
a  great  degree  distressed,  as  well  as  David.  Thus  the  apostle 
Paul  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  working  any  separation  be- 
tween him  and  Christ,  and  intimating  that  nothing  could  force 
him  out  of  the  arms  of  his  love  ;  not  even  persecution,  or  tri- 
bulation, nor  famine  nor  the  sword  ;  mentions  distress  also  as 
the  supposed  lot  of  good  men.  Rom.  8.  35.  But  we  jnust  un- 
derstand however  only  by  this,  that  something  may  befall  ti 
good  man  which  is  apt  to  distress;  but  is  not  actually  distressing, 
at  least  to  that  degree  as  to  allow  no  way  of  escape.  Then  in- 
deed a  man  would  be  in  real  distress,  if  that  were  true  of  him, 
which  his  enemies  said  of  David  ;  "Many  there  be  which  say 
of  my  soul,  there  is  no  help  for  him  in  God."  PsaJm  3.  2. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  there  is  no  state  in  which  a  good 
man  may  be,  wherein  there  remains  no  help  for  him  in  Gud. 

It  was  indeed  a  distressing  case,  which  you  find  Saul  was  in, 
when  he  had  caused  Samuel,  or  somewhat  that  appeared  like 
to  him,  to  be  called  np  ;  who  said  unto  him,  "  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?"  To  whom  Saul  an;:;wered,  1 
am  sore  distressed,  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me,  and 
God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth  me  no  more.  I  Sam. 
28.15.  This  was  a  grievous  distress  indeed:  there  was  great 
trouble  from  without,  and  God  was  gone.  Here  then  is  the 
vastly  different  state  of  a  wicked  wretch,  from  that  of  a  godly 
man  under  afiliction  in  a  time  of  trouble,  and  when  distress  is 
on  every  side  ;     God  i'^^goi-.c  '   God  is  afar  off  \   Besides  such  a 
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one  lias  no  disposition  to  take  the  way  that  leads  to  God.  Thus 
Eliliu  speaking  of  such  distressed  wicked  men,  says;  "  By  rea- 
son of  the  muUitudo  of  oppressions  they  cry;  they  cry  out  by 
reason  of  the  arm  of  tlie  mighty.  But  none  saith.  Where  is 
God  ray  maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night  ?"  Job  35.  9.  10. 
They  lie  groveling,  and  groaning,  ready  to  expire  away  under 
their  ])urden  ;  but  it  never  comes  into  their  mind,  to  inquire 
after  God,  saying,  Where  is  our  God  ?  This  is  a  thing  unthought 
of,  and  therefore  theirs  is  a  most  distressed  state  and  condition  ; 
having  no  shift  left  them,  nor  knowing  what  to  do.  But  there 
is  always  this  shift  left  to  a  pious  soul,  if  there  be  nothing  else, 
namely,  to  look  up.  "We  know  not  what  to  do,"  says  Jehosha- 
phat,"but  our  eyes  are  up  to  thee."  2  Chron.  20.  i  2.  But  when 
a  man  hath  simply  nothing  to  do,  no  prospect  of  relief,  then  the 
case  is  very  forlorn  ;  and  this,  at  length,  will  be  the  case  of  all 
wicked  men.  We  may  easily  guess,  that  they  have  nothing 
left  to  do,  who  cry  to  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them. 
This  speaks  plain  dcsperatencss  ;  and  yet  this  will  be  the  case 
one  day  with  those,  who  find  not  out  in  due  season,  the  way  of 
being  exempted  from  distress.  Then  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  on  every  side,  when  the  world  will  be  all  in  flames ; 
and  then  it  must  certainly  be  distress.  There  will  be,  as  our 
Lord  informs  us,  (Luke  21.25,  &c.)  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity;  the  seas  and  the  waves  rearing;  men's  hearts  fail- 
ing them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  that  arc 
coming  upon  the  earth  :  for  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  sliaken,  when  we  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a 
cloud,  with  power  and  great  glory  ;  and  when  the  cry  shall  go 
forth,  "  Lo  !  he  is  come,  behold  his  sign  in  the  heavens  !"  Con- 
sider then  how  we  are  concerned  to  make  sure  of  his  favour,  and 
to  hasten  to  get  into  that  state  ;  wherein,  though  for  a  while  we 
may  not  be  exempted  from  trouble,  yet  we  shall  from  distress  : 
I  inean  from  that  distress  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  which 
can  admit  of  no  relief. 

I  thought  to  have  propounded  something  by  way  of  counsel, 
in  order  to  such  a  course  as  this.     As, 

(I.)  Labour  to  be  disengaged  from  all  terrene  things,  the 
things  of  this  world.  If  tliere  our  life  is  bound  up,  if  we  are 
troubled  there  on  every  side,  we  cannot  but  be  distressed. 
But  if  the  world  he  crucified  to  us,  and  we  to  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  distress  ;  the  troubles  of  it  cannot  be  distressing  to 
us.  Dead  things  cannot  feel,  cannot  afflict  one  another.  Let 
us  say  then,  "  The  world  is  dead  to  me,  and  1  am  dead  to  it ; 
we  are  crucified  one  to  another."  The  dead  can  lie  quietly  one 
by  another,  without  giving  mutual  wounds.     And  then  too. 
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(2.)  Draw  nigh  to  God,  that  large  and  boundless  good,  in 
whom  all  fulness  is.  Of  them  that  fear  him  it  is  snid,  "  tiicir 
souls  shall  dwell  at  ease."  Ps.  25.  13.  The  expression  in  the 
original,  is,  "  Their  souls  shall  lodge,  or  rest  in  goodness  ;" 
for  the  word  there  aptly  signifies  the  quiet  rest  of  tiie  night. 
We  must  then  draw  nigh  to  God  ;  and  stick  close  to  him  in 
trust,  confidence,  love,  obedience,  subjection,  and  by  a  con- 
tinual daily  course  of  prayer.  For  they  who  are  given  much  to 
pray  will  feel  little  of  distress,  in  comparison  of  wiiat  they  are 
else  liable  to.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  enemies,  who  were 
continually  designing  evil  to  him.  "  For  my  love,"  says  he, 
they  are  mine  adversaries,  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer."  Ps. 
109.  4.  If  there  be  any  design  against  me,  if  my  enemies  are 
aiming  at  me,  *'  I  prayer  ;"  for  so  the  expression  is  in  the  He- 
brew text:  that  is,  I  betake  myself  to  prayer,  my  known  and 
usual  resort,  and  then  I  fare  well.  Thus,  in  so  doing,  you 
will  find  your  soul  to  dwell  at  ease,  and  rest  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  A  wicked  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufficiency  is  full 
of  straits  ;  you,  in  the  midst  of  straits  will  be  in  the  fountain 
of  all-sufficiency,  and  have  the  all-flowing  goodness  streaming 
on  every  side.  And  in  such  a  course  you  may  come  to  ex- 
perience what  is  here  said  by  the  apostle,  so  ,  as  no  longer  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  paradox,  but  as  that  which  your  hearts  can 
witness  to ;  namely,  that  though  trouble  be  on  every  side,  yet 
thanks  be  to  God,  we  find  no  distress. 


v©L,  rit    -  a^ 
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SERMON    111. 


James  1.  2, 


M(j   Brethren,  count  it  all  joy  mheti  ye  fall  into  di^ 
vers  tenijjtations* 


I 


TAKE  it  for  granted  that  by  temptations  here,  we  are  to 
understand  afflictions ;  such  as  are,  for  trial's  sake,  laid 
upon  the  people  of  God.  And  whereas  such,  namely,  those 
to  >|'hom  the  compellation  of  brethren  is  agreeable,  are  enjoined 
to  count  such  afflictions  matter  of  all  joy;  this  plainly  implies, 
that  to  such  persons  they  are  so.  For  they  are  not  surely  en- 
joined to  judge  otherwise  of  the  matter  than  it  really  is,  nor 
directed  to  make  a  false  judgment  of  things.  Therefore  the 
truth  I  have  to  insist  upon  you  may  take  briefly  thus  5 

That  the  afflictions  laid  upon  christians,  for  the  sake  of  trial, 
are  to  a  right  and  spiritual  judgment  the  matter  of  joy;  even 
of  all  joy,  as  you  have  it  here  expressed. 

Now  that  this  truth  may  be  capable  of  use  (which  is  the  main 
thing  I  design  upon  it)  it  is  necessary  that  I  do  these  two  things 
in  the  general  5  namely, 

I.  That  I  state  this  truth  ;  and  then, 

II.  Give  you  the  grounds  of  it. 

*  Pveached  at  Haberdashers'  Hall^  March  29,  i677. 
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I.  I  shall  state  this  truth,  or  shew  you  how  it  is  to  be  taken 
and  understood.  And  here  we  have  two  things  to  open  to  you; 
namely,  the  object  of  that  judgment,  which  is  here  directed  t6 
be  made,  and  then  the  nature  of  it.  The  opening  of  these  two 
things  concerning  the  judgment  we  are  to  make  of  afflictions, 
which  good  men  arc  exercised  withall,  will  take  up  the  whole 
of  the  business  that  is  needful  by  way  of  explication  ;  so 
as  that  you  may  have  the  distinct  state  of  the  matter  before 
you. 

I.  I  shall  consider  the  object  of  the  judgment  here  to  be 
made;  that  is,  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  afflictions  laid 
upon  us  for  the  sake  of  trial  are  matter  of  joy.  And  this  is  the 
thing  to  be  judged  ;  as  indeed  in  any  proper  act  of  judgment, 
a  proposition  is  still  the  object ;  wherein  one  thing  is  affirmed, 
or  denied  of  another.  And  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  the 
thing  to  be  judged  ;  that  afflictions,  such  afflictions  or  tempta- 
tions as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  fire  really  matter  of  joy.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  we  open  to  you  this  proposition  as  the 
object  of  the  judgment  here  to  be  made.  Particularly  that 
we, — consider  what  is  supposed  here  to  be  matter  of  joy; 
namely,  afflictions,  for  the  sake  of  trial ;  then — we  shall  open 
to  you  that  which  is  affirmed,  or  supposed,  concerning  temp- 
tations ;  namely,  that  they  are  matter  of  joy  :  and — then 
the  manner  of  the  agreement  of  the  one  of  these,  to  the 
other. 

(1.)  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  Is  supposed  by  the  apos- 
tle to  be  matter  of  joy  ;  namely,  temptations,  or  afflictions  for 
trial's  sake.  Not  any  man's  afflictions,  but  those  that  befall  a 
christian  ;  not  any  afflictions  of  a  christian  neither,  but  those 
which  are  laid  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  trial,  as  the  word 
(TTs/pjicr/xo/j,)  used  in  the  text  doth  plainly  import.  For  it  one 
very  well  known,  and  very  useful  and  necessary  distinction  of 
afflictions,  that  they  are  either  corrective,  even  unto  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ;  or  else  tentative.  This  is  not  a  distinction  ot  af- 
flictions considered  in  their  natures,  but  taken  from  the  end 
thereof  :  for  in  their  natures  tliey  may  be  the  very  same,  as  the 
afflictions  of  good  men  and  bad  men  may  be. 

Divers  temptations  are  mentioned  :  which  implieth  not  only 
multitude,  as  to  number;  but  variety,  as  to  kind.  There  may 
be  the  same  kinds  of  thern  inflicted,  for  either  the  one  or  other 
of  those  ends.  So  that  the  distinction  I  mention  to  you  is  not 
of  their  natures,  but  it  is  taken  from  something  extrinsical  ;  as 
the  end  of  any  thing  is  extrinsical  to  the  thing  itself.  God 
doth  sometimes  lay  on  afflictions  to  try,  and  sometimes  to  cor- 
rect or  chastise  his  people.     The  principle  of  those  afflictioiii;, 
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that  are  for  the  sake  of  correction,  is  displeasure  and  paternal 
justice  ;  which  God  doth  exercise  upon  his  own  family,  and 
among"  his  own  children.  And  they  have  been  wont,  as  indeed 
they  ought,  so  to  understand  the  matter.  Thus  says  the  prophet 
Micali,  in  the  name  of  the  people;  "  I  will  bear  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against  him."  Micah 
7.  9.  And  his  anger  is  sometimes  said  to  smoke,  and  con- 
tinue long  to  do  so  ;  as  several  expressions  in  Scripture,  that 
I  might  turn  to,  import.  But  when  tlie  afflictions  are  to  try, 
the  principle  thereof  is  not  displeasure ;  but  wisdom,  and  so- 
vereign good  pleasure.  In  this  case,  I  say,  they  are  to  be  re- 
solved into  wise  and  holy  sovereignty  ;  not  anger,  as  their  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  it  is  concerning  afflictions  so  designed,  or  directed  to 
this  end,  namely,  for  trial,  that  the  attribute  here  in  the  text 
must  be  understood  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  matter  of  all  joy,  and 
are  to  be  so  accounted.  And  because  we  must  take  the  state  of 
the  subject,  so  as  to  understand  the  apostle  speaking  not  of 
punitive,  but  tentative  afflictions,  as  such;  therefore  we  are  a 
little  more  concerned  to  inquire  in  every  case,  how  we  may  be 
able  to  discern  when  any  affliction,  or  series  of  afflictions,  are 
brought  upon  tlie  people  of  God,  or  upon  a  particular  person, 
for  the  sake  of  trial.  For  the  stress  of  the  whole  business  lies 
upon  tlie  right  understanding  of  this  matter,  and  is  the  main 
thing  we  have  to  do  in  stating  of  the  truth  before  us. 

In  order  to  it  therefore,  you  must  know  that  though  these  two 
notions  of  afflictions,  to  wit,  corrective  and  tentative,  are  very 
distinct  ;  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  are  always  to  be 
separated.  It  is  very  possible  that  an  affliction,  or  a  state  of  afflic- 
tion, may  come  upon  a  good  man  for  both  these  ends  at  once;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  both  these  ends  should,  at  any  time,  be  prin- 
cipal. When  boththese  ends  do  fall  in  together,  so  that  afflictions 
are  sent  both  to  correct  and  also  to  try;  yet  still  one  of  them  only 
is  the  principal  end,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  the  denomination 
is  to  be  taken.  As  for  instance;  that  affliction  is  to  be  called  ten- 
tative, or  that  state  of  affliction  is  to  bear  the  name  of  tempta- 
tion or  trial,  when  this  appears  to  be  the  chief  end,  which  God 
designed  and  aimed  at,  in  ordering  such  a  state  of  things  to  be 
the  lot  of  his  people,  or  of  this  or  that  person.  But  when  the 
principal  end  appears  to  be  their  chastisement,  then  they  are  to 
be  accounted  corrective  afflictive ;  or  punishments,  and  judg- 
ments, as  these  expressions  are  also  used  with  respect  to  the 
people  of  God.  But  yet  it  may  be  said,  '*  How  shall  we  know 
which  end  is  principal,  when  an  afflictive  condition  comes  to  be 
the  lot  of  any  of  God's  people  ?  ' 
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This  case  cannot  be  very  distinctly  and  particularly  spoken 
to  now,  for  that  would  take  up  all  our  time.  I  shall  only  say 
this  one  thing  to  it  at  present,  which  is  very  plain  and  clear  ; 
and  1  doubt  not  satisfactory  to  every  one,  that  seriously  attends 
to  it.  When  the  people  of  God,  who  are  in  a  state  of  afllic- 
tion,  have  been  and  still  arc  in  a  declension,  as  to  matters  of  re 
ligion  ;  or  when  this  and  that  person  can  reflect,  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  sc-me  very  great  enormity,  some  more  notable 
transgression,  and  an  affliction  befalls  them  :  why,  truly,  in 
this  case  they  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  look  upon 
this  affliction  as  punitive  ;  that  is,  as  principally  designed  for 
correction.  But  if  the  state  of  the  church  of  God, when  such  an 
afflicted  condition  fails  out  to  be  their  lot,  is  spiritually  good  j 
that  is,  if  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  better  conditioa 
than  ordinary,  or  under  no  very  observable  delinquency  and  de- 
cay in  their  spiritual  state  ;  then  the  course  of  afflictions,  which 
they  at  such  a  time  fall  under,  is  chiefly  tentative ;  or  to  be 
reckoned  as  sent  principally  for  the  sake  of  trial. 

And  truly  if  we  look  into  the  afflictions  which  befell  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  common,  at  different  ages,  you  will  find,  by  what 
you  have  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  church 
in  those  days  (which  consisted  of  the  Jews  for  the  most  part) 
that  miseries  always  befell  them,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of 
apostacy  from  God,  or  some  more  notable  defection  ;  which 
therefore  constantly  passed  under  the  notion  of  corrections,  or 
chastisements  and  punishments,  upon  that  account.  But  as  to 
what  we  find  recorded  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  of  God  in 
the  NewTestament(vvhich  you  know  gives  us  an  account  only 
ofasmallspaceof  time)  those  afflictions  and  sufferings  befell  good 
men,  at  a  time  when  the  church  of  God  was  in  its  best  state  ; 
and  when  there  was  most  of  the  vigour,  the  power  and  spirit  of 
religion,  that  ever  was  known.  Tlierefore  we  have  most  reason 
to  look  upon  the  afflictions,  that  befell  them,  as  designedly  ten- 
tative J  whereupon  it  is  that  yoii  have  afflictions  more  usually 
$poken  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  notion  of  trials 
and  temptations. 

So  that  this  is  a  short  and  summary  account  that  I  give  you 
of  this  matter:  afflictions  befall  persons  for  correction,  when 
they  are  in  their  worst  state  ;  for  trial,  when  they  are  in  their 
best.  And  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  suljjcct  (as  far  as  it 
is  necessary)  cleared  up  to  you.  But  concerning  afflictions  it 
is  said,  when  it  is  discernible  that  they  arc  principally  tenta- 
tive, that  they  are  to  be  accounted  matter  of  all  joy.    And 

(2.)  This  is  the  thing  spoken  of  this  subject,  wiiich  we  are 
apw  to  speak  to  ;   we  are  to  reckon  these  afflictions  joy,  all  joy. 
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We  shall  need  to  say  but  little  here.  This  joy,  if  we  take  in 
the  term  all  with  it  especially,  includeth  these  two  things  ;  to 
wit  complacency,  and  gloriation :  a  being  well  pleased  with 
these  afflictions,  and  also  a  visible  glorying  upon  such  an  ac- 
count. It  is  true  indeed  these  things  are  wont  to  be  expressed 
by  two  dift'erent  words,  (Xa^at,  and  AyxhXixirts)  whereas  we 
have  but  one  in  the  text.  You  have  them  put  together  by  our 
Saviour  \\A\cn  he  pronounces  blessedness  on  them  who  suffer 
persecution  for  righteousness  sake  ;  "  Rejoice"  (says  he)  "and 
be  exceeding  glad."  Matt.  5.10,  11,  12.  There  is  inward 
pleasure,  an  inward  sense  of  pleasure,  and  a  certain  kind  of  tri- 
«mf)h,  that  appear  and  shew  forth  themselves  in  conjunction. 
And  when  it  is  said,  that  we  are  to  account  it  all  joy  when  we 
fall  into  such  temptations,  it  implies,  that  we  are  to  com- 
prehend both  these  together  in  the  sense  of  the  expression.  In 
which  expicssion,  we  are  indeed  to  understand  joy  oljjectively, 
KS  is  usual,  and  so  very  obvious  that  I  need  not  hint  it  to  you  ; 
not,  I  say,  the  act,  but  the  matter  of  joy,  as  we  before  ex- 
plained it  to  you. 

(3.)  We  have  furth.er  to  consider,  concerning  this  proposi- 
tion, the  agreement  of  the  object,  with  the  subject  of  it.  How 
comes  it  to  be  truly  said  of  afflictions  that  they  are  matter  of 
all  joy  ?  How  do  tliese  .igree  together  ?  It  is  very  plain  it  is  not 
a  natural  agreement  ;  it  is  no  agreement  arising  from  any  af- 
finity that  these  afflictions  have,  in  their  own  nature,  unto  joy. 
Nothing  more  remote  than  affliction,  and  joy.  Affliction  "  for 
the  present  is  not  joyous,  but  grievous."  Therefore  that  which 
connects  them  must  be  something  extrinsical  ;  somewhat 
'%Yiu'ch  God  puts  in  the  case,  so  as  wholly  to  alter  it  from  what 
it  would  else  be  in  its  natural  state.  But  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  shew  by  and  by,  when  we  speak  to  the  grounds  of 
it,  which  we  are  to  come  to  presently. 

2.  Having  considered  the  object,  we  are  now  to  consider 
the  nature  of  this  judgment.  1'he  apostle  bids  us  so  to  account 
vSuch  affliction,  as  we  have  considered,  all  joy,  as  that  this  may 
be  a  fixed  kind  of  judgment  with  us  ;  for  so  the  word  r7»<T«o-G?, 
signifies.  I  shall  particularly  say  but  these  two  things  about 
it  : 

(1.)  That  it  must  he  a  judgment  spiritually  enlightened  :  al 
judgnnent  that  is  irradiated  by  a  divine  light  shining  upon  it,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  thing  might  be  discerned  ;  which  other- 
wise would  go  for  a  paradox,  and  that  the  most  incredible  one 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  must  be  a  heavenly  divine  light, 
which  must  inform  that  judgment  that  shall  be  able  to  discern 
the  trnth  here  asserted,  that  these  trying  afflictions  are  matter 
©fiov.     And 
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(2.)  It  must  be  a  judgment  spiritually  actuated  and  enlivened 
that  so  it  may  become  a   practical  judgment.     By   the  fornier 
means  it  comes  to  be  a  clear  judgment,  when  divine  light  once 
shines  in  the  mind,  so  as  that  the  truth  of  this  matter  appears  very 
clear  ;   by  the  latter  means  it  comes  to  be  a  practical  judgment, 
that  is,  such  as  is  impressive  of  a  proportionable  correspondent 
frame  of  heart,  which  is  that  which  the  apostle  chiefly  intends 
here.    For  it  would  do  persons  but   little  good,  to  have  such  a 
notion  only  hovering  in  their  minds  concerning  afHictions,  that 
they  are  matter  of  joy ;  this  would  be  but  a  cold  business.  The 
word  count  here  in  the  text,  is  taken  from  the  word  rtyi^ovixoij 
from  whence  that  phrase  is  taken,  which  is  expressive  of  the 
leading  faculty  and    power  of  the  soul.     But  there  is  nothing 
leading,  where   nothing  follows  j     the  one  implies   the  otlicr. 
It  is  therefore  implied  here,  that  this  must  be  such  a  judgment 
as  commands  wliat  is  duly  and  properly  the  subject  of  it,  and 
what  ought  to  be  commanded;     namely,  the  heart,   and  will, 
and  affections  of  the  soul.     It   implies  that  a  person  willingly 
bear  a  temper  of  spirit,  proportionable  to  this  judgment  5    that 
13,  maintain  a  holy  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  and  liveliness  of  spi- 
rit, through  the  whole  course  of  such  an  afflicted  state,  as  may 
happen  to  be  his  lot.     Such  a  judgment  it  is  that  being  enlight- 
ened from  above  is  in  some  measure  clear,  and  does  not  suffer 
us  to  be  always  in   the  dark,  puzzled  and  entangled  in   our 
thoughts  about  the  matter.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  judgment  that 
being  actuated  by  a  divine  power  ought  to  be  practical,  propor- 
tional)le  and  conformable  to  itself ;    that  so  we  may  carry  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  affliction,  as  tiioogh  we  judged  in  this  case, 
that  it  is  matter  of  great  joy  that  we  are  brought  into  such  a 
condition  as  this. 

Thus  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  truth  in  reference  to  the 
things  propounded  to  be  opened,  concerningthe  subject  spoken 
of.;  and  particularly  the  nature  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  be 
made  concerning  the  afflictions  that  befall  good  men  :  u  hich 
as  I  have  shewn,  must  be  spiritually  enlightened,  and  so 
spiritually  enlightened  as  to  be  a  practical  principle  in  the 
soul. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  next  general  head  to  be  spoken  to, 
after  having  stated  this  truth ;  and  that  is  to  give  you  the 
grounds  of  it.  Wliat  should  be  the  ground  of  this,  that  to  a 
true  judgment  such  afflictions  as  these  are  should  be  matter  of 
joy  ?  I  can  but  just  touch  at  what  requires  to  be  largely  insist- 
ed upon.  In  general,  if  this  be  our  case,  that  we  are  christiar  s 
exercised  with  tentative  afflictions,  we  are  to  count  them  all 
joy,  if  we  would  judge  rationally  and  prudently  j  both  up(  a 
(jod's  account,  and  our  own 
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I.  On  God's  account  ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  tliink  it 
strange,  that  this  should  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  a  christian's 
rejoicing  in  temptations.  For  God  and  good  men  are  no  such 
strangers  to  one  another,  but  that  wherein  his  interest  is  con- 
cerned and  advantaged,  they  have  real  matter  of  joy,  both  upon 
the  account  of  their  relation  to  him,  and  the  determination  of 
their  spirits  towards  him.  and  his  interest.  Now  his  interest  is 
manifestly  concerned  to  great  advantage  in  this  case  ;  and  by 
this  means  it  hath  always  been  promoted,  and  his  glory  hath 
shone  forth  illustriously  through  the  trials  that  have  befallen 
his  people. 

If  we  speak  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  capable  of  being 
given  to  hi;n  ;  which  cannot  be  the  glory  that  is  essential  to 
his  being,  but  his  extrinsical,  or  adventitious  glory,  it  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  these  two  things :  namely,  in  the  display  thereof, 
and  in  the  agnition  and  acknowledgement  of  his  glory  upon 
that  display.  That  is  all  we  can  make  of  glorifying  God,  and 
of  his  being  glorified  in  the  world  :  that  there  is  a  lustre  shi- 
neth  forth,  or  a  visible  glorious  representation  of  him  made  ; 
and  then,  that  this  be  acknowledged,  or  taken  notice  of,  and 
he  be  confessed  hereupon  to  be  glorious.  Why  both  these  are 
concerned,  whenever  it  falls  out  to  be  the  lot  of  his  people  to 
be  exercised  with  tentative  afflictions. 

(1.)  There  is  a  most  visible  display  of  his  glory  in  this  case  ; 
to  wit,  the  glory  of  his  power,  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  goodness, 
of  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  both  in  sustaining  and  delivering 
his  afflicted  ones.  There  is  a  spirit  of  glory  resting  upon  them 
in  such  a  time  and  state  as  that  is.  "  If  ye  be  reproached  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye."  1  Pet.  4.  14.  Men  cast 
upon  you  reproach,  God  puts  a  glory  upon  you  ;  for,  as  St. 
Peter  expresses  it,  "  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon 
you:"  it  stays  and  abides  with  you,  and  hath  a  fixed  settled 
residence  upon  you.  Agreeable  hereunto  is  the  tenor  of  that 
prayer  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Colossians  :  "  That  ye  might  be 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power, 
unto  all  patience,  and  long-sutfering,  with  joyfulness;  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  Colos.  1.  11, 
12.  Here  is  a  very  great  display  of  the  divine  glory  in  this 
case.     And, 

(•2.)  The  agnition  or  acknowledgement  thereof  is  wont  to 
ensue,  which  is  the  other  thing  considerable  in  God's  being 
glorified.  Such  as  feel  supports  from  God  in  their  afflictions, 
do  highly  magnify  him  in  their  spirits  ;  yea  and  many  times 
his  glory   is  acknowledged  by  afflicting  enemies  themselves. 
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They  are  made  to  confess  that  they  have  to  do  with  somewhat 
they  cannot  master,  a  spirit  that  is  too  iiard  for  tiioiii,  even  aa 
invincible  spirit.  They  are  made  to  own  and  confess  tliat 
greater  is  he  that  is  in  the  sufferers,  than  he  that  is  in  this 
world. 

I  have  sometimes  taken  notice  in  the  histories  of  former  times, 
concerning  the  persecutions  that  befell  tlie  people  of  God  more 
than  once,  that  tliis  expression  bath  been  used  in  tliose  cases, 
*'  The  devil  is  in  them  ;"  that  is,  a  more  than  an  ordinary  spirit. 
They  could  not  but  believe  it  was  somewhat  more  than  tlie 
spirit  of  a  man,  that  supported  them  ;  but  if  they  called  it  by 
any  other  name  they  must  have  reproached  themselves,  and 
acknowledged  that  tbey  were  fighters  against  God.  However 
they  could  not  but  have  a  secret  conviction,  (and  it  appears 
sometimes  they  had  so)  that  it  was  an  almighty  Spirit  they 
were  lighting  against,  when  they  were  dealing  with  the  people 
of  God  in  this  kind. 

This  then  is  the  ground  of  joy  to  the  patients  themselves, 
that  though  they  suffer,  yet  God  is  glorified.  His  glory  shin- 
eth  through  all  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  involve  them,  and 
wherein  they  are  inwrapt.  The  apostle  speaks  as  if  he  did  not 
care  what  became  of  him,  so  that  Christ  might  be  but  magni- 
fied by  him,  living  or  dying.  Phil.   1.  20. 

2.  i  now  come  to  shew  that  good  men,  exercised  with  such 
afflictions  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  ought  to  rejoice  in  them  on 
their  own  account ;  not  only  because  of  the  glory  that  redounds 
to  God  thereby,  but  also  because  of  the  advantage  that  accrues 
to  themselves  3  which  is  twofold,  namely  reputative,  and 
real. 

(I.)  A  reputative  advantage  accrues  to  them  from  hence: 
for  it  is  an  honour  and  dignity  put  upon  them  to  be  called  to 
suffer  on  this  account,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  trial.  As  I  re- 
member, a  heathen  moralist  says,  "  A  soldier  who  is  one  of 
the  number  selected  or  picked  out  to  go  upon  some  very  hazard- 
ous enterprize,  if  he  be  one  of  true  fortitude  and  real  valour, 
he  will  not  say  "  Impcrator  de  me  male  meruit,  sed  bene  pc^ 
dicavit.  My  general  discovers  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  so 
he  puts  the  honour  of  such  a  service  upon  me."  So  when  God 
thinks  fit  to  exercise  his  people  in  a  way  of  trial,  he  puts  an 
honour  upon  them,  saying  ;  "  Come  forth,  now  you  shall  be  my 
champions,  you  shall  be  the  butts  and  marks  against  v.'hicli 
all  the  power  and  malice  of  devils  and  men  shall  be  directed, 
and  yet  I  will  make  you  stand."  A  poor  bruised  reed,  God  is 
able  to  make  to  stand,  as  in  another  case  is  said   concerning  a 
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weak  christian,  A  reed  that  is  bruised,  and  hangs  its  head,  is 
capable  of  being  made  to  stand  against  all  the  storms  and  rage 
of  earth  and  hell.  "  You,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "are  some  of  my 
instruments,  which  I  will  make  use  of  to  baffle  hell  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  I  will  make  them,  even  by  you  confess 
themselves  outdone." 

Here  then  is  a  great  reputative  advantage,  an  honour  and 
dignity  put 'upon  good  men,  to  come  forth  as  God's  own  cham- 
pions ;  to  contend  on  his  behalf  against  every  adversary  and 
power  in  a  way  of  affliction  :  that  so  they  may  overcome  them 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  word  of  his  testimony,  not  loving 
their  lives  even  to  the  death.  This  is  some  of  the  honour  of 
these  saints  of  God.  And  if  it  had  not  been  accounted  so  in 
former  days,  we  should  not  have  had,  among  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  antients,  consolations  writ  purposely  to  them  who 
missed  of  martyrdom ;  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
and  not  to  fall  as  martyrs,  in  the  common  day  of  trial.  And 
then, 

(2.)  There  is  a  real  advantage  accruing  from  afflictions  or 
temptations  of  this  nature,  both  present  and  eternal.  They 
that  are  exercised  with  them  get  great  advantage  by  them  at 
present,  and  foresee  that  they  are  like  to  do  so  hereafter ;  as  is 
instanced  in  one  particular  in  the  words  immediately  following 
my  text.  "  My  brethren  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  di- 
vers temptations ;  knowing  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh 
patience.  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  notiiing."  James  1.  2,  3,  4. 
So  that  at  the  long  run  they  tend  to  their  consunTmation  and 
perfection.  But  first  it  is  said,  "knowing  that  the  trial  of 
your  fdith  worketh  patience ;"  which  carries  this  intimation 
along  with  it,  that  this  one  single  advantage  or  gain  by  the  trial 
of  faith,  even  the  grace  of  patience,  countervails  all  evils  what- 
ever which  such  trials  can  bring  upon  tiiem. 

And  certainly  it  is  so,  if  it  be  considered  what  a  heaven  pa- 
tience carrleth  in  it ;  namely,  that  meekness,  that  subjection 
to  the  Father  of  spirits,  tlmt  complacency  in  his  will,  that  holy 
fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind,  vvhich,  I  say,  patience  carries 
in  itself.  So  that  if  a  man  had  lost  all  that  ever  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  got  patience,  he  is  a  great  gainer.  Such  a  one  is 
refined,  and  purged,  and  shines  so  much  the  more  gloriously, 
as  a  star  in  the  higher  region,  or  the  upper  firmament.  But 
this  is  only  a  leading  thing  to  the  universal  gain,  which  they, 
who  are  spiritual,  have  in  other  respects  ;  for  upon  this  im- 
provement of  patience  the  whole  inv»'ard  man  partakes  of  so 
much  more  strength,  vigour,  sprightliness  and  activity,    Spi^ 
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ritual  strength  and  soundness  are  tliercby  throughout  promot- 
ed ;  so  that  they  have  great  reason  to  glory  with  respect  to 
the  present  gahi  and  advantage,  accruing  from  their  afflic- 
tions. 

And  then  with  respect  to  hereafter,  what  matter  of  joy  and 
glory  to  think  how  all  will  be  compensated  to  tliem  in  the  otlier 
world !  The  "  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory."  If  wc  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be  also  glorified  to- 
gether; ''  for  I  reckon,"  says  the  apostle,  (ibis  is  the  compu- 
tation I  make)  ''that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
\vorthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 
These  are  things  not  to  be  mentioned  the  same  day,  one  with 
the  other,  for  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

Therefore  you  see  how  it  is  that  this  same  joy  doth  guide  it- 
self, and  which  way  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  directed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  it;  not  to  pore  upon  afflictions  alone,  1)ut  to  consi- 
der them  as  subservient  to  glory.  Thus  says  the  apostle*,  "  Wc 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  ofGod."  And  then  it  presently 
follows  too,  "  We  rejoice  in  tribulations  also  ;"  tlwit  is,  con- 
sidered with  and  in  their  subserviency  to  future  glory.  And 
this  it  is  that  makes  them  the  matter  of  the  highest  joy. 

But  I  would  say  something  by  Way  of  Use,  though  the  time 
hath  almost  overslipt  me.  Sundry  things  might  be  inf erred 
from  hence,  which  1  shall  but  name  to  you. 

1.  Since  this  judgment,  and  the  temper  of  spirit  agreeable 
thereto,  are  peculiar  to  the  caseof  tiials  or  tentative  atRiction, 
they  must  be  necessarily  otherwise  where  afflictions  are  visibly 
punitive,  and  principally  of  a  chastising  nature.  As  this  judg- 
ment, namely  to  count  them  all  joy,  answers  the  one  case  ;  so 
truly  deep  humiliation  cannot  but  answer  the  other  •.  even  very 
deep  humiliation,  abasing  one's  self  and  lying  low,  and  owning 
that  the  holy,  righteous,  jealous  God  is  punishing  them  for 
the  evil  they  have  done.  For  in  this  case  he  is  dealing  with  his 
children  another  way  ;  he  is  not  arraying  them  with  glory,  but 
clothing  them  with  shame,  before  all  the  world.  And  there- 
fore it  is  a  season  for  them  to  be  deeply  humbled  whenever  that 
appears  to  be  their  stated  case.  Though  to  such  persons  there 
may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  arising  from  the  hope  that  God 
will  bring  such  a  state  out  of  it  (out  of  their  sin  and  suffering) 
as  shall  turn  into  matter  of  joy  afterwards.  But  the  occasion  of 
joy  in  such  a  case  is  more  occult,  and  remote  ;  and  is  wrapt  up 
in  a  great  deal  more  visible  matter  of  sorrow,  shame  and  hu- 
miliation, when  it  appears  that  an  afflicted  state  is  brought 
upon  them  purposely  for  punishment  and  rebuke.  And  again, 
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2.  We  may  infer  hence,  that  mere  patience  is  not  enough 
for  christians  under  trying  afflictions.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
merely  patient;  they  are  to  account  their  condition  all  joy. 
Tiiertfore  tlie  apostle  prays  that  more  patience  might  be  grant- 
ed to  tiie  Colossians,  in  the  place  mentioned  before  ;  that  they 
might  suffer  with  ioyfulness,  and  give  thanks  to  him  who  had 
made  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light.  Col.  I.  10 — 14.  He  writes  there  to  such  as  were 
likely  to  meet  with,  or  to  have  very  little  of  any  earthly  inheri- 
tance ;  rather  to  lose  what  they  had,  for  the  sake  of  Christ : 
and  he  intimates  that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  be  merely 
ccmtent,  or  patient  under  such  a  loss,  but  it  was  suitable  to  their 
state  to  be  in  a  high  triumph  and  exuUation  of  spirit  upon  this 
account ;  because  God  was  thereby  making  them  meet  for  ano- 
ther inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light.  Those  christians  do 
not  quit  themselves  v/ell,  nor  as  becomes  them,  who  do  only  not 
murmur  or  repine  that  they  are  tried  by  afflictions  :  for  the 
thing  to*  be  aimed  at,  in  the  midst  of  allsuch  exercises,  is  to 
thank  God,  and  rejoice  in  the  tiioughts  of  what  they  are  to  en- 
joy ;  namely,  ail  inheritance  witii  the  saints  in  their  pure, 
liglitsome,  peaceful,  blissful  regions.  "  What  an  inheritance 
have  I  above  !  Blessed  be  God,  though  I  lose  all  I  have  in 
this  world, while  he  is  making  me  meet  for  such  an  inheritance  j 
and  makes  it  evident  he  hath  such  a  design  in  hand  as  this 
upon  me  !" 

3.  We  learn  too,  that  to  be  impatient  and  repining  upon  the 
account  of  afflictions,  is  greatly  intolerable.  To  be  patient 
merely,  is  not  enough  ;  to  be  impatient,  is  simplicity,  folly, 
and  sin.  It  is  intolerable  that  we  sliould  think  we  are  ill  dealt 
with,  when  we  are  exercised  with  such  afflictions  as  are  design- 
ed only  for  the  sake  of  trial.     But  1  cannot  stay  on  this  head. 

4.  We  learn,  that  joy  is  most  exceedingly  connatural  to  true 
living  religion.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  it 
than  this,  that  there  can  be  no  state,  externally  so  bad,  that  can 
make  their  joy  unseasonable  ;  or  that  can  make  it  an  incongru- 
ous, or  unfitting  thing  for  them  to  rejoice.  To  have  a  disposition 
unto  spiritual  and  heavenly  joy  is  a  thing  very  intimate  to  the 
constitution  of  a  true  christian.  That  must  needs  be  a  very 
strong,  predominant,  prevailing  principle  in  any  thing,  which 
converts  and  turns  that  which  is  of  an  opposite  nature  into  nu- 
triment to  itself;  such  is  the  joy  as  can  even  feed  upon,  and 
mauitain  itself  out  of  affliction;^.  God's  people  can  rejoice,  not 
only  notwithstanding  they  are  afflicted,  but  because  they  are  so 
afflicted.     The  divers  temptations  they  are  exercised  with  are 
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counted  the  matter  of  their  joy.     And  we  may  yet  further  infer 
hence, 

5.  That  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  living  true  Cliris- 
tianity.  For  how  odd  a  sound  doth  this  carry  to  an  unchrlstiaa 
ear,  and  how  uncouth  a  taste  to  an  unchristian  heart,  tliat  af- 
flictions are  to  he  made,  and  accounted  matter  of  joy.  But  it  is 
past  all  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  truth  in  the  matter.  Wc  lind 
that  it  hath  been  so ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  notion  that 
hovers  in  the  air,  but  is  a  practical  thing,  and  has  been  a  tried 
case.  Do  not  wc  read  of  the  apostles'  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  wort!)y  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Clnist  ?  Acts 
5.  41.  This  was  not  only  so  in  their  account,  but  was  really  so. 
So  we  are  told  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  that  they  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  Hcb.  10.  34.  \A'hat !  for  a  man 
to  rejoice  to  be  undone  ?  A  strange  paradox  that  any,  who  was 
not  seriously  a  christian,  should  count  this  matter  of  joy  ! 
Therefore  true  Christianity  hath  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself  be- 
longing to  it.  It  Is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  which  lies 
without  the  compass  and  comprehension  of  all,  who  do  not  ex- 
perimentally know  it. 

Before  I  close,  there  are  two  things  I  would  say  to  you  bj 
way  o{  comuel. 

1.  Labour  to  fix  this  judgment  in  general  upon  your  minds. 
Let  it  not  seem  to  you  as  an  uncouth  incredible  thing.  It  is  a 
most  certain  truth,  tiiat  afflictions  in  some  cases  may  most  rea- 
sonably be  matter  of  joy.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  we  cannot  ob- 
tain so  much  of  ourselves  as  to  receive  this  notion,  and  to  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  what  is  here  implied.  For  when  we  are  bid 
to  count  so,  it  is  implied  that  it  is  really  so;  that  is,  that  af- 
flictions in  such  a  case,  namely,  for  the  sake  of  trial,  are  mat- 
ter of  joy.  But  our  spirits  boggle  at  this;  we  cannot  tell  how- 
to  receive,  or  entertain  it.     And  then, 

2.  Endeavour  that  it  may  be  your  judgment  with  application 
to  yourselves  and  your  own  state  and  case.  And  we  must  here 
take  notice  to  you  of  what  is  in  itself  most  obvious,  that  when 
we  are  directed  to  count  it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temp- 
tations, we  are  also  directed  to  do  whatever  is  necessarily  pre- 
supposed hereunto.  It  is  never  to  be  imagined  or  thought,  that 
one  who  lives  in  sin  ;  who  is  a  secure,  carnal,  earthly-minded 
creature,  and  a  stranger  to  God  and  heaven,  if  any  affliction 
should  come  upon  him,  that  he  must  off-hand  count  it  a  mat- 
ter of  joy.  No  there  is  something  must  intervene.  What  then 
is  it  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  ?  Why  to  endeavour  to  get; 
into  a  safe  state  of  soul,  and  that  things  may  be  so  with  us  God- 
V'ard,  that  if  ever  it  come  to  be  our  case  to  be  afflicted  we  may 
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be  able  to  pass  this  judgment,  so  clear  and  satisfied  as  to  im- 
press die  heart,  that  aliilctions  are  to  be  counted  all  joy  and  in 
such  a  case  may  actually  ourselves  rejoice. 

I  Thought  to  have  insisted  on  sundry  things  here,  but  have 
not  time.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  to  get  our  states  clear  with 
respect  to  God,  and  to  keep  and  maintain  our  consciences  botii 
clean  and  quiet,  are  necessary  to  such  a  happy  state  as  to  be 
able  to  rejoice  in  adversity.  Then  we  shall  sulfcr  without  grudg- 
ing, and  with  rejoicing  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  How  impossible 
is  it  ever  to  rejoice  in  an  afflicted  condition,  till  we  have  hearts 
brought  under  the  power  of  a  self-denying  spirit ;  till  we  are 
mortilied  to  this  world,  and  our  spirits  loosened  and  disengaged 
from  every  thing  terrene  !  The  man  whose  heart  cleavetii  to 
this  earth  ;  v.'hu  is  taken  with  an  ample  estate,  an  opulent  trade, 
a  neat  habitation,  all  desirable  comforts  and  accommodation  ; 
the  man,  I  say,  who  is  so  taken  up  v/ith  these  things  that  his 
life  his  bound  uj)  in  them,  cannot  endure  the  thought,  upon 
any  terms,  of  suffering  in  these  kinds  ;  it  is  deatii  to  him  to 
think  of  it.  But  if  a  man's  spirit  be  once  divested  of  an  earthly 
frame,  and  can  tell  how  to  digest  the  thoughts  of  being  undone, 
he  may  rejoice,  and  say ;  "  What  am  J,  that  I  may  not  be  un- 
done ?  have  not  many  as  good  as  I  been  undone  ?  who  had  as 
good  an  estate,  lived  in  as  good  credit  in  the  world  ?  Why  may 
not  1  be  poor,  come  into  straits,  be  destitute  of  friends,  and  ex- 
posed to  vv'ants  as  well  as  others  ?"  When  a  man  by  fami- 
liar converse  with  these  objects  hath  reconciled  his  spirits  to 
them,  so  that  he  can  digest  these  things,  then  he  is  in  a  way  to 
rejoice  in  such  a  case,  when  it  comes  to  be  his,  and  is  able  to 
say;  "Blessed  be  God  that  I  had  an  estate  to  sacrifice  for 
Christ  I  that  1  had  liberty,  and  have  still  a  life  to  sacrifice  for 
him,  whenever  he  calls  for  it."  If  we  did  but  thus  labour  be- 
forehand to  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts  as  these  ;  if  we 
did  but  put  the  case  frequently  and  make  the  supposition  fa- 
miliar to  ourselves,  "  What  if  we  were  to  live  in  a  wilderness  ? 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  tiie  earth  ?  What  if  we  were  to  go  up  and 
down  helpless,  living  upon  providence  for  daily  bread?"  When 
we  had,  I  say,  used  ourselves  to  think  thus,  and  made  the  matter 
familiar  to  ourselves  we  might  if  it  should  come  to  be  really  our 
case,  or  God  should  put  us  upon  the  trial,  turn  it  into  a  matter 
of  triumph  and  great  joy. 

And  so  likewise  it  is  highly  necessary  to  live  much  in  heaven, 
and  to  realize  that  state  to  ourselves ;  not  to  make  it  as  a 
strange  country,  but  this  state  rather  in  which  we  are.  To 
a  man  that  is  abroad  in  some  foreign  country,  which  is  full  of 
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war,  trou])le,  and  blood,  it  is  some  comfort  to  him  (if  he  he 
certain  of  u  way  of  return)  to  tliink,  "  Well !  I  am  not  to  stay 
here  lon;^  in  this  troublesome  country;  I  know  how  to  get 
home,  to  mine  own  house  in  a  peaceful  country ;  1  shall  find 
all  quiet  there."  How  pleasant  a  thought  I  say  is  this,  espe- 
cially if  a  man  is  sure  of  a  return  !  In  this  case  he  may  be  sure, 
and  a  christian  may  say,  ''My  own  country  is  a  quiet  country  ; 
there  will  be  nothing  but  peace,  rest,  pleasures  and  delights  to 
people  of  God.  Here  indeed  I  do  not  intend  to  abide.  I  do 
not  expect  to  stay  long  here  this  is  not  my  country."  Oh,  to  be 
here  as  in  a  strange  country,  and  to  look  upon  that  other,  name- 
ly heaven,  as  our  own  ;  will  make  it  possible  to  us  not  only  to 
despise,  but  even  to  rejoice  in  what,  we  meet  withal  I  that  is 
troublesome  in  this  world,  because  it  is  part  of  our  way  home. 
It  is  indeed  a  dirty  way,  but  it  is  our  way  notwithstanding  to 
our  better  country. 

I  would  enforce  all  that  has  been  said  by  a  consideration  or 
two,  and  so  conclude. 

1.  Think  with  yourselves  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  spirits 
got  into  this  frame  and  posture,  that  we  can  really  count  it  mat- 
ter of  joy  to  fall  into  afflictions.  Oh  think,  I  say,  how  plea- 
sant it  is  !  For  how  happy  are  tliose  persons,  who  when  they 
have  a  prospect  of  great  evils  before  them,  are  yet  not  afraid  of 
them  ?  and  certainly  we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  that,  whicli  we 
have  an  actual  disposition  to  rejoice  in.  In  such  a  case  we 
shall  be  under  the  pressure  of  no  very  tormenting  fear,  "  They 
that  hearken  to  me"  (saith  Wisdom)  "shall  dwell  safelv,  and 
shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil."  Prov.  1.  33.  He  that 
has  got  to  tiiis  pitch,  who  can  count  it  all  joy  to  fall  into  divers 
temptations,  is  arrived  already  to  a  safe  dwelling  :  he  hath  so 
hid  himself  in  the  divine  presence,  that  he  is  secure  from 
the  fear  of  evil.  No  evil  can  ever  reach  him.  And  consider 
again, 

2.  .1  hat  this  is  the  only  way  we  have  to  make  any  good  or 
advantage  of  a  matter,  that  is  bad  in  itself  and  in  its  own  nature. 
For  let  us  a  little  recount  ourselves.  I  believe  there  are  few 
among  us,  if  any,  that  have  not  some  prospect,  more  or  less, 
of  troublesome  days  a  coming  ;  a  very  afilietive  condition. 
Pray  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case,  if  we  will  not  do  those 
tlungs  th.at  tend  to  bring  us  into  a  capacity  of  making  tliis  judg- 
ment our  own,  in  reference  to  oiu-  own  concernments  ?  What 
have  we  else  to  do  ?  Would  we  busy  our  thoughts  how  any  such 
condition  shall  be  prevented  ?  Shall  that  ho  our  concern  ?  ShaH 
we  try  if  we  can  stop  the  sun,  or  aher  tlie  course  of  the  stars  ? 
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Do  we  tliink  to  change  tl)e  external  posture  of  the  world  ?  That 
is,  alas  !  a  hopeless  thought,  a  vain  attempt. 

But  we  have  a  nearer  and  a  possible  thing  to  do,  namely,  to 
get  the  temper  of  our  own  spirits  altered  ;  brougiit  off  from 
this  world  ;  pitched  upon  another,  and  a  better  world.  We 
have  no  otlier  course  to  take.  Let  us  then  drive  the  nail  that 
will  go.  We  have  hopes  that  we  may  alter  our  spirits  if  we 
will  employ  our  power  so  to  do,  but  we  cannot  change  the 
times  and  the  seasons.  That  is  our  province  and  business.  We 
have  work  to  do  here.  We  have  a  superintendency  over  our 
own  spirits  ;  here  we  are  authorized  ;  God  puts  us  upon  it  to 
see  to  our  own  spirits,  that  if  they  be  eartlily,  we  may  endea- 
vour to  get  them  made  heavenly  ;  if  impure,  holy  ;  if  dead, 
lively  ;  if  vain,  serious.  This  is  our  own  proper  business.  So 
that  as  our  case  is,  our  circumstances  are.  We  cannot  hope 
to  avoid  suffering,  our  business  therefore  is  to  avoid  suffering 
uncomfortably  ;  this,  I  say,  is  our  great  business.  To  avoid 
suffering  we  cannot  reasonably  hope,  though  we  should  resolve 
to  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  and  a  good  conscience.  For  do  we 
think,  that  all  such  persons  that  do  so  are  secure  from  suffer- 
ing ?  It  is  a  remarkable  passage  from  Scripture  we  have  in  St. 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  '*  Tliere  hath  no  temp- 
tation befallen  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  men."  That  is 
one  consideration.  Another  is,  "  But  God  is  faitliful,  who  will 
not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted,  above  what  you  are  able,  &c." 
1.  Cor.  10.  13.  It  is  the  former  I  would  now  speak  to:  '*No 
temptation  hath  befallen  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  men." 
As  if  he  had  said :  You  are  liable  to  afflictions  as  you  are  men, 
not  merely  as  you  are  christians :  so  that  you  cannot  certainly 
save  yourselves  from  them,  though  you  siiould  abjure  your 
Christianity.  For  what  can  a  man  be  safe  from,  that  is  com- 
mon to  man  ?  These  afflictions  follow  humanity.  Are  chris- 
tians the  only  men  that  are  poor?  that  are  crossed  ?  or  in  a  pri- 
son ?  If  a  man  be  a  man  (reckon  only  so)  he  is  liable  on  that 
account  to  these  things.  Therefore,  1  say,  since  we  have  no 
way  in  the  world  to  secure  us  from  suffering,  our  great  concern 
is  to  labour  that  we  may  suffer  in  the  most  comfortable  way  we 
can  :  so  as  that  when  it  comes  to  be  our  lot,  we  may  be  capa- 
ble of  counting  it  all  joy.  And  then  we  are  a  thousand  times 
upon  better  terms,  tlian  if  we  were  sure  never  to  feel  affliction  : 
for  that  is  only  an  external  good ;  but  the  other  is  a  spiritual 
good.  And  these  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  capacity 
and  condition  of  the  subject.  I  hope  my  flesh,  my  body,  is  not 
capable  of  so  nuich  hurt,  as  my  spirit  is  of  good.  To  be  freed 
from  afflictions,  it  is  true,  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  out- 
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ward  man  ;  but  to  be  able  to  bear  them  rejoicingly  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  soul  ;  a  thing  capable  of  greater  good,  than  my 
outward  man  is  capable  of. 

Therefore  this  is  thegrea't  thing  that  lies,  upon  us  to  do  ;  to 
take  heed,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  we  shall  not  sutler,  that  we 
do  not  suffer  as  evil  doers  ;  neither  in  respect  of  the  cause,  nor 
of  the  temper  of  our  spirits:  to  take  heed  that  we  suffer  not 
so,  as  that  it  shall  be  the  effect  of  a  controversy  between  God 
and  us  ;  or  the  aflhction  be  regarded  as  his  eoming  upon  us 
with  anger  and  displeasure.  We  are  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
no  rebuke  nor  anger  to  reflect  upon ;  (these  tend  to  shame, 
these  are  humbling  things)  that  we  may  regard  his  sovereignty 
and  divine  pleasure  as  things  in  which  we  may  rejoice  and 
triumph  ;  which  sovereign  pleasure  we  may  rejoicingly  comply 
with,  when  once  we  can  make  it  out,  that  the  affliction  of  our 
lot  is  principally  of  a  tentative  nature,  to  try  our  loyalty  to  God, 
and  fidelity  to  his  interest* 
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:^26  THE  IMPllOVBMENT  OF  («EE.  IV. 


SERMON    IV.* 


1  Peter  5.  10. 


But  the  God  of  all  grace,  mJio  hath  called  us  into  his  eternal 

glory  by   Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  stiff ered 

awhile,    unake  you  perfect,    stablish, 

strengthen,  settle  you. 


T  SHALL  spend  none  of  your  time  at  all  in  looking  upon  the 

context.  And  although  there  are  many  great  truths,  which 
lie  within  the  compass  of  this  verse,  as  any  of  you  may  easily  ap- 
prehend at  first  sight ;  I  shall  only  pitch  upon  that  one  which 
I  intend  to  insist  upon,  and  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be 
equally  suitable  to  the  time  and  to  our  ease,  as  it  is  to  the  text. 
You  may  without  further  preface  take  it  thus  ; 

That  to  a  right  and  well-disposed  judgment,  spiritual  im- 
provements and  advantages  by  suiFerings,  are  more  desirable, 
than  a  freedom  from  those  sufferings  themselves. 

That  the  ground  may  be  clear,  I  shall  present  you  with  a 
supposition  or  two,  before  I  proceed  to  make  out  the  truth  it- 
self.   As 

First:  We  will  suppose  these  expressions,  to  wit,  "make  you 
Ijerfecl,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you,"  do  all  of  them  hoU 

*  Preached  at  Plaisterej's'  Hall,  February  28,  1077. 
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forth  to  us  spiritual  improvement  and  gain.  I  apprehend  that 
none  of  you  will  doubt,  but  the  apostle  by  these  expressions  in- 
tended the  better  state  of  those,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  spiritual 
respects.  We  may  suppose  not  of  each  person  considered  ab- 
solutely, and  singly;  but  all  considered  in  common,  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  a  better  state  with  reference  to  their 
spiritual  concernments  and  affairs ;  which  indeed  the  word 
xccrttpTicrcci  doth  morc  especially  seem  to  hint  to  us.  It  signi- 
fies the  setting  in  joint,  what  was  unjointed  before,  and  quite 
out  of  frame  ;  and  so  rather  imports  a  relation  to  a  community, 
than  to  a  single  person  alone.  But  take  all  together,  and  no 
doubt  the  expressions  do  intend  spiritual  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage.    And  then  again, 

Secondly:  We  may  lay  down  this  further  supposition,  that 
the  order  of  the  sufferings  here  mentioned  is  not  merely  that  of 
precedency  in  time,  but  of  subserviency  to  some  kind  of  cause 
that  has  an  instrumental  influence  to  their  spiritual  advantage. 
"After  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  or  you  having  suffered  a  lit- 
tle" (as  the  words  may  be  read,  for  the  word  "after"  is  not  in 
the  Greek  text)  "  May  the  God  of  all  grace  make  you  perfect," 
&c.  But  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  these 
sufferings  should  only  precede,  and  no  more  ;  or  have  only  an 
idle  priority  in  respect  of  time ;  for  that  were  to  suppose,  that 
God,  as  it  were,  was  consenting  to  it,  that  they  should  suffer 
for  nothing,  or  to  no  purpose.  And  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  apostle  intended  to  insinuate,  that  this  precedent 
state  of  suffering  would  conduce,  and  contribute  much  to  their 
spiritual  improvement ;  which  he  had  principally  in  his  eye, 
on  their  behalf.  These  things  being  supposed,  I  shall  endeav- 
our very  briefly  to  evince  to  you. 

I.  That  a  well-informed  judgment  will  reckon,  and  does 
reckon  and  account,  as  you  have  heard,  namely,  that  spiritual 
improvements  and  advantages  by  sufferings  are  more  de- 
sirable, than  a  freedom  from  those  sufferings  themselves. 
And, 

II.  Shew  you  what  reason  and  ground  it  has  so  to  judge. 
And  tjiis  I  shall  do  only  from  the  text,  and  with  all  possible 
brevity,  that  I  may  hasten, 

III.  To  the  use,  which  I  chiefly  intend. 

I.  That  a  well-informed  judgment  doth  reckon  spiritual  im- 
provements by  sufferings  to  be  more  desirable,  than  a  freedom 
from  those  sufferings  themselves.  We  need  no  further  light 
than  what  the  text  affords  us  to  make  this  point  clear,  if  \v« 
will  but  admit  this  twofold  consideration  ; 

1.  That  this  great  apostle  was  undoubtedly  furnished  will* 
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wisdom  enough  to  understand  what  was  really  best  for  these 
scattered  strangers,  to  whom  he  writes  .here.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  a  doubt  concerning  this.     And, 

2.  That  he  was  prompted  by  that  love,  wliich  would  certain- 
ly engage  him  to  pray  for  thnt  which  was  best  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment.  We  can,  I  say,  doubt  of  neither  of 
these,  if  we  will  but  consider  that  this  prayer  of  his  was  iii- 
dited  by  the  Spirit  of  all  wisdom,  and  love.  VYe  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  but  that  he  both  understood  that  to  be  best  for  them, 
•which  really  was  so;  and  that  he  thereupon  prayed  for  that,  in 
great  kindness  of  heart  to  this  poor  people,  which  he  so  under- 
stood to  be  best.  No  more  need  be  said  to  evince  that  a  well- 
informed  judgment  will  determine  thus,  that  spiritual  improve- 
ment by  sufferings  is  better,  than  a  freedom  from  them,  and 
more  desirable.     I  proceed  to  shew 

II.  That  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  judgment, 
which  we  may  also  see  in  the  text ;  that  is,  that  it  is  more  de- 
sirable to  have  sufferings  improved,  that  to  have  them  present- 
ly removed  from  us.  And  this  appears  most  suitable  to  that 
grace  by  which  christians  are  called  j  and  also  to  that  glory 
unto  which  they  are  called. 

Observe  the  connexion  of  the  request,  which  the  apostle 
makes  on  the  behalf  of  these  scattered  Jews  ;  ^as  we  have  most 
reason  to  suppose  them  Jews  converted  to  Christianity)  do  but 
observe,  I  say,  the  connexion  of  the  request,  with  the  preface 
to  it  :  ^'  The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  you  to  his 
eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  make  you  perfect,"  &c.  It  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  preface  in  this  prayer  (as  it  is  usually 
intended  in  all  such  prayers)  should  carry  somewhat  or  otjier 
in  it,  agreeable  to  the  matter  afterwards  prayed  for.  And  so 
it  really  is  here.  For  the  apostle  does  not  pray,  that  these 
christians  might  not  suffer  ;  but  that  upon,  or  by  the  means  of 
their  sufferings,  they  might  receive  that  great  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantage, of  being  brought  into  a  more  perfect  and  better  state, 
than  they  were  in  before ;  and  gain  more  strength,  more 
stability,  more  fixedness  than  ever.  And  to  pray  thus,  I  say, 
is, 

1.  Most  suitable  to  that  grace  by  which  they  had  been 
called  ;  or  most  suitable  to  God,  as  he  is  the  God  of  all 
grace. 

But  it  may  be  said,    "  Is  that  suitable  to  the  gracious  nature 
of  God,  to  let  his  own  peculiar  people  be   abused  by  a  vile, 
wicked  world  ?  to  expose  that  sort  of  persons  (who  of  all  others  ^ 
do  alone  love  him,  and  are  true  to  him  among  men)  unto  vio- 
lent and, injurious  usage  from  the  rest  of  mankind?"     Yes  cer- 
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tainly;  if  we  consuler  the  matter  well,  it  is  most  suitable.  God 
is,  it  is  true,  a  Father  to  that  select  people  ;  but  consider  wlierc 
the  relation  falls,  and  where  it  terminates.  He  is  said  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  to  be  the  Fatiier  of  our 
spirits.  Heb.  12.  9.  It  is  certainly  mobt  suitable  to  the  love 
of  God  to  let  his  own  people  suffer,  if  you  will  allow  his  love  to 
be  correspondent  to  the  relation.  He  is  indeed  related  to  tlicm 
as  a  Father,  but  to  what  of  them  ?  To  their  spirits  principally, 
and  especially  to  that  spiritual  product,  or  new  nature,  of  v\l)ich 
he  is  the  immediate  Author.  There  the  relation  terminates,  to 
that  he  is  chiefly  related  as  a  Father,  and  there  his  care  and 
love  goes  with  the  relation,  "  Let  it  be  well  with  their  spirits, 
and  it  matters  not  much  how  it  goes  with  them  any  where  else. 

1  am  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  I  am  to  take  care  it  may  go  well 
with  them  upon  spiritual  accounts.  Therefore  if  their  flesh 
feel  pain,  if  it  suffer  want,  if  it  be  pinched  and  straitened,  if  it 
languish  and  com[)lain,  it  agrees  very  well  with  my  relation  to 
their  spirits,  as  a  Father  to  them.  Let  it  then  be  so,  let  sufler- 
ings  come  upon  them,  if  all  this  shall  prove  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  tiieir  spirits  ;  if  they  shall  thereby  come  to  have  so 
much  more  thriving  and  prosperous  souls  ;  if  by  this  means 
they  grow  more  refined  ;  more  freed  from  terrene  dross  ;  be 
more  fitted  for  my  fellowship ;  rendered  more  capable  of  do- 
ing me  duty  in  their  respective  places ;  and  of  tasting,  and  re- 
lishing th.e  pleasure  thereof ;  if  this  be  the  case,  I  think  I 
deal  with  tliem  but  as  a  Father,  whose  relation  is  to  their  spi- 
rits." 

The  aposile  speaks  of  this  wltli  a  great  deal  of  complacency, 
and  as  one  that  is  highly  well  jdeased.  "  Though  (says  he) 
our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day.  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  work- 
eth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ; 
while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  are 
temporal ;     but  the  things  which  are  not  seen,   are  eternal." 

2  Cor.  4.  16,  17,  18.  Redoes  not  speak  this  with  any  kind 
of  regret  that  he  found  the  outward  man  so  struck  as  to  be  con- 
tinually liable  to  perish. 

"  No,"  saith  he,  "let  it  perish  daily;  I  matter  it  not.  Though 
it  does  perish,  that  signifies  nothing  to  me,  so  that  the  inward 
man  be  but  renewed  day  by  day."     And, 

2.  It  is  more  suitable  to  that  state  of  glory,  whereunto  we 
are  called  ;  as  well  as  to  that  grace,  by  winch  we  are  called. 
It  is  very  necessary,  to  our  being  introduced  into  that  glorious, 
blessed  state,  that  we  be  prepared,  and  made  some  way  fit  for 
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it  before  we  reach  it.  And  the  great  concernment  and  neces- 
sity of  this  makes  tlie  apostle  Paul  bless  God,  with  a  great  deal 
of  triumph,  on  the  behalf  of  those  Christian  Colossians  to  whom 
he  wrote;  and  he  puts  them  upon  blessing  of  God,  that  though 
they  were  suffering  to  that  degree  as  that  they  stood  in  need  of 
all  patience,  yet  that  all  this  while  he  was  making  them  meet 
to  he  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Col. 
1 .  11,  12.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  matter  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, thj:t  though  they  suffered  so  much  as  to  require  their  being 
strengtliened  with  all  might,  according  to  the  glorious  power  of 
God  ;  yet  it  was  all  well  enougli :  they  were  so  far  from  hav- 
ing cause  to  complain,  that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  ra- 
ther to  give  thanks  to  God.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  It  is  a  pure, 
a  bright,  and  lightsome  region  that  you  are  going  to,  and  you 
need  a  great  deal  of  refining  before  you  come  there,  that  you 
may  be  lit  to  be  received.  You  need  to  have  your  spirits  cla- 
rified, and  freed  from  all  impure  dross,  even  while  you  are  suf- 
i'ering  so  as  that  all  patience  is  requisite  unto  it.  You  have 
therefore  reason  to  give  thanks,  if  God  by  this  means  is  making 
you  meet  to  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  in  their 
state  of  life,  purity  and  perfection." 

This  is  also  intimated  in  that  place  before  mentioned.  ''1  do 
not  care,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "though  the  outward  man  perish- 
eth,  while  the  inward  is  renewed  day  by  day."  And  how  is  it  re- 
newed? Why  thus,  the  "light  aiiliction,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, works  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."  But  how  do  afflictions  work  out  a  state  of  glory  for 
tis  ?  In  answer  to  this,  we  are  to  consider  what  notion  we  ought 
to  have  of  the  glory,  whereof  the  saints  are  to  be  partakers  here- 
after ;  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  made  happy  and  blessed. 
Now  it  is  not  merely  an  objective  glory  that  can  make  me  happy, 
and  be  the  satisfaction  of  my  soul ;  that  is,  to  have  only  some 
glorious  sights  to  behold  and  look  upon,  and  no  more.  For  I 
can  be  happy  by  nothing,  which  is  not  united  to  me  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  any  one  should  be  blessed  by  a  distant  good,  se- 
vered from  themselves.  And  therefore  we  are  told  how  we  are 
to  conceive  of  this  glory,  by  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us  it  is  a  glory 
tliat  is  to  be  revealed  in  us'.  Rom.  8.  IS.  It  is  a  glory  most 
intimate  to  the  subjects,  and  by  which  they  are  made  glorious  ; 
not  merely  to  be  seen,  but  what  they  themselves  are  to  bear  : 
and  therefore  the  apostle  says  it  is  bis  -ni^xs,  to  be  revealed  in,  or 
into  us.  It  is  that  impress  of  the  divine  glory,  which  is  impart- 
ed and  communicated  from  God  to  the  soul,  upon  the  vision  of 
his  lilessed  face  ;  by  whicli  it  is  transformed  perfectly  now  in- 
to the  same  likeness,  as  mach  as  a  cieature  can  be  like  to  him. 
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Here  is  the  glory,  by  wliich  souls  are  made  happy  and  blessed 
at  last ;  and  into  the  stated  participation  of  which  they  are 
now  actually  called  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  consider  this  glory  so,  as  here  explained,  and  it  is  very 
apprehensible  how  the  light  afflictions,  that  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, do  work  it  out  for  us.  For  they  gradually  refine  the 
soul  after  the  image  of  the  divine  nature,  make  it  more  and 
more  conformed  to  God  ;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
progress  to  which  this  refining  work  is  carried  on  by  sucli  means 
while  we  are  in  this  world,  is  our  participation  of  the  divine 
glory  hereafter.  According  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which 
God  hath  designed  to  be  a  vessel  of  glory  and  honour,  is  the 
measure  of  that  glory  which  is  to  be  put  into  it  in  the  otlier 
state.  But  certainly  by  this  refinement,  to  which  afflictions 
.  are  so  subservient  and  useful  in  this  world,  the  soul  is  made 
more  and  more  capable  and  receptive  ;  it  is  refined,  and  enlarg- 
ed at  once.  And  thus  it  is  more  suitable  to  that  state  of  giory 
to  which  we  are  called,  which  was  to  be  proved,  in  order  to 
shew  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  sufferings  improved,  thaa 
to  be  freed  from  those  sufferings  themselves. 

III.  Therefore  now  to  apply  this,  as  the  time  will  allow ; 
and, 

J.  For  Instruction. 

(1.)  We  may  learn  hence,  that  we  have  anotlier  interest  to 
concern  ourselves  about,  besides  that  of  our  flesh  or  outward 
man.  For  otherwise  it  could  never  be  understood  how  that, 
which  is  really  an  offence  and  prejudice  to  the  outward  man, 
should  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  any  other  respect.  As  chas- 
tising afflictions  by  a  paternal  rod  are  natural  evils,  but  yet 
inflicted  on  us  for  spiritual  good.  It  is  plain  then,  I  s»y, 
we  have  another  interest  about  which  we  ought  to  be  conceiu- 
ed. 

(2.)  We  may  further  collect;  that  these  two  interests,  as  they 
are  very  distinct,  so  they  are  ordinarily  too,  very  opposite  to 
one  another.  That  may  make  for  the  advantage  of  the  spirit 
or  inward  man,  which  is  greatly  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of 
of  the  outward  ;  and  that  which  contributes  to  the  gratification 
and  pleasure  of  the  outward  man,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
inward.  These  are  opposite  interests,  and  we  should  consider 
them  as  such  ;  and  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  us, 
through  our  whole  course,  to  carry  this  as  a  fixed  thought  viith 
us,  "  That  the  interests  of  my  flesh,  and  of  my  spirit,  are  of- 
ten stated  in  such  an  actual  opposition  to  one  another,  that 
what  makes  for  tiie  advantage  of  tlie  one,  is  frequently  hurt- 
ful and  prejudicial  to  the  other."     For  if  we   would  but  allow 
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ourselves  to  consider  this,  and  admit  it  as  a  fixed  thought,  then 
it  would  not,  upon  every  occasion  that  occurs  to  us,  be  our 
first  concern  and  care  ;  namely,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  save  my 
flesh  and  outward  man  ?  how  shall  I  order  matters  that  all 
may  go  well  with  that  ?"  especially  as  there  is  another  interest 
in  myself,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  the  methods  of  pro- 
vidence, that  cast  a  severe  and  threatening  aspect  upon  the 
other.     And, 

(3.)  We  may  hence  further  learn,  that  the  interest  of  the 
inward  man  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  flesh  ; 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  supposed  suflerings,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks,  who  puts  up  a  very  solemn  request  for  spiritual 
advantage  by  such  sutTerings.  He  that  loved  them  so  well  does 
rot  pray,  that  they  might  not  suffer  at  all ;  but  only  that  after 
they  had  suffered  a  little,  they  might  be  perfected  and  esta- 
blished. Certainly  our  spiritual  interest  is  more  considerable, 
than  our  outward  interest ;  and  we  should  be  willing  that  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  flesh,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  the  sohl :  and  that  which  I  am  willing  to  part  with 
for  another,  must  certainly  be  less  considerable  than  the  other. 
But, 

(4.)  We  may  also  learn,  that  sufferings  are  not  novelties 
ftmong  the  people  of  God  in  this  world ;  neither  are  they  to  be 
looked  upon  as  novel,  even  the  sharpest  and  severest  of  them. 
The  apostle  directs  those,  to  whom  he  writes,  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  they  should  look  with  another  kind  of  eye  upon 
an  afflicted  state,  than  to  suppose  it  a  new  thing,  or  as  if  no- 
thing like  it  was  known  before.  In  the  verse  before  my  text, 
he  intimates  that  they  only  suffered  such  afflictions  as  were 
common  to  others  in  the  world,  and  such  as  many  good  men 
had  endured,  who  were  gone  before  them.  And  in  another 
place  of  this  epistle  he  admonishes  them  not  to  think  strange 
even  of  the  fiery  trial  ("  which,"  says  he,  "  is  to  try  you") 
as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  them  ;  assuring  them 
that  after  they  had  suffered  awhile,  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God  should  rest  upon  them.  That  they  should  suffer  was 
reckoned  upon,  taken  for  granted ;  and  therefore  it  speaks  a 
very  strange  spirit  among  us,  if  the  thoughts  of  any  sufferings 
should  presently  startle  us.  What !  are  we  grown  so  soft  and 
delicate,  that  we  must  meet  with  no  afflictions  in  the  world  ? 
as  if  it  were  a  more  wonderful  thing  that  we  should  suffer,  than 
others  who  have  goiie  before  us  in  former  days.  Wherein  are 
we  better  than  tliey  ? 

2.  I  pass  on  to  another  use,  which  may  be  for  conviction  to 
us,  who  seem  to  be  so  much  of  another  judgment  from  the 
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apostle,  in  this  important  case.     And  there  arc  two   or  three 
things  which  1  would  here  premise.     As 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  present  question  depending  whether 
We  should  simplv  desire  to  be  freed  from  affliction,  yea  or  no  ; 
or  whether,  considering  the  matter  simply  in  itself,  we  may 
not  judge  it  desirable  to  be  free  from  affliction.  This  is  not  the 
thing  concerned  in  the  present  discourse,  nor  any  part  of  it. 
It  will  be  easily  acknowledged,  that  the  sufferings  we  speak  of 
arc  natural  evils  ;  and  evil  as  such,  or  in  itself,  cannot  be  eli- 
gible to  a  reasonable  nature.  Eut  the  thing  we  speak  of  is, 
that  when  these  two  matters  are  compared  ;  to  wit,  freedom 
from  afflictions,  and  spiritual  advantage  by  them,  we  should 
not  prefer  the  former  :  not  but  that  a  freedom  from  suffering, 
simply  in  itself  and  alone,  is  a  desirable  thing ;  but  compared 
with  the  spiritual  advantages  arising  from  thence,  is  not  to  be 
preferred  or  desired  by  us.     And, 

(2.)  I  again  premise,  that  by  judgment  here  I  do  not  intend 
a  mere  notional,  but  a  practical  judgment.  For  I  make  no 
question  but  we  are  all  of  the  apostle's  mind  without  any  more 
ado;  and  agree  with  him  that  it  is  better  to  have  spiritual  ad- 
vantage by  affliction,  than  to  be  free  from  it.  But  when  we 
ypeak  of  a  practical  judgment,  here  it  is  that  our  error  lies,  and 
wherein  we  are  to  be  rectified.  The  practical  judgment  is  that, 
to  which  the  temper  of  a  man's  soul  doth  correspond  :  that 
which  is  of  such  ])0wcr  and  prevalency  with  a  man,  as  to  im- 
press its  own  likeness,  or  somewhat  correspondent  to  itself  up- 
on his  own  heart,  upon  his  will,  his  choice,  and  affections  ; 
and'  so  consequently  influence  the  course  of  his  walking,  and 
conversation.  The  thing  tlierefore  1  complain  of,  in  this  case, 
is,  that  the  temper  of  our  spirhs  is  so  unsuitable  ;  so  unlike 
the  apostle's  judgment  in  this  case,  that  spiritual  improvement 
by  suffering  is  more  desirable  than  freedom  from  it.  'i  hose 
things  being  premised,  1  shall  evince,  that  there  is  a  faihire 
among  us  in  these  things,  particularly  that  we  are  not  like- 
minded  with  the  apostle  in  this  matter,  and  then,  shew  you 
the  great  evil  of  it,  that  is,  of  our  error  in  this  regard. 

[i .]  I  am  to  evince  that  there  is  a  great  failure  or  mistake  in 
our  judgment,  if  we  are  not  of  the  same  mind  with  the  apostle 
as  to  tliis  point.  And  this  I  would  do  by  jiutting  a  few  queries 
to  you,  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  convict  yourselves  where- 
in the  matter  does  require,  and  will  admit.     As 

First.  Whether  are  we  more  sensible  of  the  external  cala- 
mities which  befall  us,  than  of  inward  spiritual  distempers?  Sup- 
pose a  person  by  some  surprising  providence  Icse  all  he  had  in 
the  world,  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  and  necessity,  whe- 
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ther  is  not  tliis  more  grievous,  c-r  more  sensibly  felt  than  in- 
ward spiritual  evils  ?  "  Do  I  so  cry  and  iDemoan  myself  because 
of  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  as  I  do  when  I  have  lost  my  friend, 
my  husband,  my  wife,  my  child,  my  house,  my  estate,  my  plea- 
sant delectable  things  in  this  world  ?"  In  such  cases  we  cry 
out  as  undone  persons ;  we  mourn  and  refuse  to  be  comfort- 
ed. "  But  I  have  an  earthly,  vain  heart ;  a  heart  that  will  not 
be  brought  to  live  in  lovc^  and  communion  with  God  ;  unapt 
to  prayer,  to  meditation,  to  spiritual  commerce  with  heaven." 
Do  we  so  sensibly  complain  upon  these  accounts,  I  say,  as  men 
'Ate  apt  to  do  under  the  sharp  and  acute  sense  of  external  evils  ? 
This  shews  which  way  the  poize  of  our  spirits  inclines,  and 
we  may  plainly  discern  it  by  urging  ourselves  with  this  ques- 
tion. 

Secondly.  Whether  do  we  more  dread  and  fear  the  continu- 
ance, and  increase  of  inward  distempers,  or  external  sufferings? 
whicii,  I  say,  is  more  the  matter  of  our  dread  ?  I  have  a  near 
evil  that  hath  pressed  me,  and  is  like  to  do  so  still;  a  carnal, 
stupid,  terrene,  and  corrupt  heart ;  whether  do  I  dread  the  con- 
tinuance of  this,  or  the  increase  of  it ;  more  than  I  do  the  con- 
tinuance, or  Increase  of  any  external  sufierlngs  that  are  upon 
Jiie,  or  may  threaten  me  ?  If  you  should  be  told,  that  there  is 
danger  of  being  devoured  in  all  your  external  concerns  by  a 
for)nIdable  enemy;  or  that  you  are  in  danger  of  fire,  of  great 
losses,  of  coming  into  a  decayed  state  in  respect  of  your  trade 
and  traffic;  which  things  would  you  think  of  with  the  most 
dread  ?  Should  not  we  dread  more  the  thoughts  of  being  turn- 
ed out  of  all,  driven  from  house  and  home,  of  going  to  seek  our 
hread  in  desolate  places,  of  wandering  in  wildernesses  and  de- 
serts, lurking  in  dens  and  holes  of  the  earth  ?  Should  we  not, 
I  say,  think  of  tlicse  things  with  more  dread,  than  we  ordinari- 
ly do  of  that  close,  latent  enemy,  that  lies  lurking  at  our  very 
hearts  and  souls  ?  namely,  infidelity  within,  and  disaffection 
to  God  ?  a  proneness  to  depart  frcu)  him,  and  a  heart  bent 
to  backslide  ?     V^  hich  sort  of  evils  are  we  most  apt  to  dread  ? 

'i'hirdly.  Which  should  we  consider  with  more  complacency, 
an  external  state  of  things  just  agreeable  to  such  an  idea  as  we 
could  form  to  ourselves  in  our  own  minds  ;  or  an  inward  frame 
of  holiness,  agreeable  to  the  Idea  which  the  blessed  God  hath 
set  before  us  in  the  word  of  truth  ?  which,  I  say,  should  we 
think  of  with  more  deliglit  ?  Suppose  we  should  have  the  pros- 
pect set  before  us  of  such  a  st;ito  of  tilings  in  outward  respects 
as  we  could  wi.-.h  ;  garners  yielding  all  kind  of  store,  nothing 
but  prosperity,  pleasiue  and  p'eacc  in  our  dwellings  ;  all  the  li- 
berty our  hearts  could   desire,  to  do  and  walk  according  to  our 
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own  Inclinations  :  and  frame  again  the  prospect  of  an  cnlltiht- 
ened,  lively  mind  and  spirit  ;  full  of  God,  full  of  heaven,  full 
of  divine  love,  full  of  spiritual  strength,  vigour,  activity  and  fer- 
vour in  all  holy  exercises  whatsoever  ;  and  wliich,  I  pray,  of 
these  seemeth  the  more  grateful  prospect  to  us  ?  Or  vvhicii  is 
the  more  taking  thing  with  our  heart?,  upon  the  view  of  tlie  one 
and  the  otlier  ?  to  have  in  outward  resi)ects,  ail  the  opulciice 
and  prosperity  our  hearts  could  uisli  on  tiie  one  hand  ;  and  oa 
the  other,  to  have  hearts  disentangled  and  freed  from  sin,  so  as 
that  we  may  go  to  God  upon  all  occasions  witli  freedom,  or 
without  restraint,  and  always  converse  with  him  with  delight  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  clo.'fcly  urged  may  convince  some,  as 
the  case  may  require,  iiow  much  they  differ  from  tliis  apostle  ; 
and  are  of  a  diiferent  sense  and  estimate  from  him,  in  reference 
to  what  we  are  speaking  of.  And  if  tliere  be  such  a  disagree- 
ing judgment  in  this  case,  then  we  are  to  consider, 

[2.]  The  great  evil  of  it.  And  this  I  niight  represent  to  you 
very  largely  ;  but,  at  present,  take  some  account  of  it  only  in 
these  few  particulars. 

First.  It  speaks  great  injudlclousness  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cerning between  things  that  differ,  and  which  doth  more  excel. 
It  is  one  great  part  of  the  work  and  business  of  judgment  to 
distinguish  between  things,  that  are  of  different  value  from  one 
another  ;  and  he  is  a  very  injudicious  man,  who  is  not  able  to 
prefer  those  things  that  are  more  excellent,  which  v.hen  com- 
pared and  judged  of  do  vastly  differ  :  as  it  would  argue  very  great 
injudlclousness  indeed  If  1  could  not  tell  which  of  the  tvvo  to 
prefer  ;  a  gay  feather,  or  a  rich  diamond.  The  odds  Is  so  vastly 
great  here,  that  it  must  needs  argue  a  great  want  of  discern- 
ing the  just  value  of  things :  and  so  it  must  in  like  manner  if 
we  cannot  tell  which  Is  to  he  rather  chosen  ;  a  little  freedom 
from  pain  and  affliction,  or  that  wliich  is  a  great  advantage  and 
gain  to  the  Inward  man. 

Secondly.  It  argues  very  great  unbelief  of  the  truth  of  God's 
word  In  reference  to  this  very  case.  It  is  expressly  said,  All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  Rom.  S.  :!8. 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  ;  for  it  is  plain  tliat  if  wc  did  be- 
lieve it.  It  were  then  altogether  impossible  we  sliould  reject  or 
less  value  that,  which  at  the  same  time  we  believe  to  be  the 
greater  good.  For  it  is  spiritual  good  that  is  there  meant, whicji 
is  to  be  wrought  out  by  external  natural  evils.  And  can  we  tO" 
lerate  in  ourselves  an  habitual  indisposition  to  take  (jod's  uord? 
Sure,  methlnks,  we  should  look  upon  tins  as  a  most  intokra-* 
ble  thing. 
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Thirdly.  It  argues  a  very  low  and  mean  temper  of  spirit, 
when  we  do  not  know  hovv  to  value  and  favour  mo&t  our  best 
and  most  excellent  good.  It  sliews  that  we  have  a  very  vile 
esteem  of  our  own  souls,  when  we  are  more  concerned  about  a 
clod  of  clay,  a  lump  of  flesh,  than  we  are  about  them^  or  their 
benefit  and  advantage.     And 

FoLU  tlily.  It  argues  most  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  providence  of  God,  v/ith  respect  to  those 
sufferings  and  affiictions  we  speak  of.  It  looks  as  if  we  did  not 
Teally  believe,  that  they  are  brought  upon  us  for  some  great£r 
good,  than  any  we  can  lose,  or  be  indamaged  in,  by  them  ;  or 
that  v/e  thought  that  neither  wisdom,  or  goodness,  conducted 
the  course  of  affairs  towards  us.  What  account  can  we  give,  or 
what  reason?  produce,  why  the  course  of  divine  providence 
should  run  so  and  so  (as  it  many  times  has  done  in  the 
world)  as  to  cast  smiling  fair  aspects  on  the  worst  sort  of  men, 
and  frowning  severe  aspects  on  the  better  sort?  Hence  men 
have  been  apt  to  make  very  sinister  interpretations,  and  ap- 
plications. Thus  the  prophet  Malaehi  charges  some  in  his 
time  :  "  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words  :  yet  ye 
say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?  when  ye  say,  every  one 
that  doeth  evil,  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  de- 
lighteth  in  them.  ;  or,  where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?"  Mai. 
2.  17.  And  truly,  though  we  have  explicit  formed  thoughts 
otherwise,  yet  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will  seem  to  be  agreeable 
to  such  thoughts  as  these,  if  we  tolerate  in  ourselves  the  error 
which  1  am  detecting,  and  representing  the  evil  of;  that  is,  of 
supposing  that  it  were  better  to  be  freed  from  afflictions,  than 
to  have  them  improved  to  our  gain  and  advantage.  Either  we 
must  think,  that  afflictions  come  upon  the  people  of  God  by 
chance,  and  so  that  God  has  no  design  at  all  by  such  an  order- 
ing of  things  ;  or  else,  that  he  afflicts  his  people  out  of  hatred 
and  perfect  ill-will :  both  which  are  monstrous,  and  horrid 
thoughts.  It  were  altogether  an  unaccountable  thing,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  why  the  course  of  the  dispensations  of  God's 
providence  should  be  as  it  ordinarily  is,  that  the  saints  should 
be  exposed  to  sufferings  and  affiictions,  while  the  wicked  live 
in  ease,  prosperity  and  pleasure ;  1  say,  this  were  unaccounta- 
ble, if  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  is  some  greater  good  to  be 
wrought  out  by  these  sufferings  which  shall  abundantly  com- 
pensate and  countervail  them.  But  if  we  persist  in  the  error  I 
speak  of,  we  lose  the  only  way  of  solving  this  difficulty  of  pro- 
vidence. 

Fifthly.  To  represent  the  evil  of  this  error  yet  more,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  argues  much  impatience  and  weakness 
of  spirit  :  for  patience  is  passi^  e  power,  fortitude,  or  ability  to 
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«uifer.  It  argues  very  great  weakness  uhen  v;e  had  a  great  deal 
rather  not  be  good,  than  suffer  allliction.  Sure  it  is  a  sign  that 
we  can  suffer  nothing.  And  if  there  be  such  a  disposition  to 
faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  our  strength  is  small ;  as  saith 
the  wise  man  :  and  this  is  not  only  our  great  infelicity  but 
our  sin.   Prov.  21.  10. 

Sixthly.  It  is  a  tacit  choosing  of  sin,  rather  than  afliiction  ; 
and  certainly  tliat  is  a  very  bad  tiling.  It  is  manifestly  so,  if 
we  consider  and  look  upon  the  case  as  it  is.  *'  Let  me  be  im- 
pure still,  drossy  and  terrene  still,  unlike  to  God  still ;  so  my 
flesh  may  but  escape,  my  sense  be  gratified  and  indulged,  and 
incur  no  prejudice." 

Seventhly.  It  argues  a  great  deal  of  pride  ;  and  also  insen- 
sibleness  both  of  what  we  deserve,  and  what  we  need.  If  any 
can  by  no  means  bring  their  spirits  to  think  of  suffering,  there 
commonly  lies  at  the  bottom  an  insensibility  of  what  they  are  ; 
what  wretched  hearts,  and  untoward  natures  they  have.  It  is 
little  apprehended  what  we  deserve,  and  what  we  need,  when 
we  look  upon  such  an  aspect  of  providence  as  unsuitable  ;  which 
threatens  us  with  suffering,  and  is  like  to  prove  afflictive.  This 
should  be  the  sense  of  our  hearts  :  "Alas!  whatever  1  suffer, 
it  is  much  less  than  my  iniquity  deserves  !  Yea,  if  1  suffer  ne- 
ver so  severely,  it  is  but  what  the  exigency  of  my  case  requires. 
My  heart  is  very  sleepy  and  dead,  and  needeth  rousing  ;  it  is 
very  drossy  and  needs  a  hot  furnace."  And  we  should  think 
so  if  we  thought  of  ourselves  aright,  and  if  too  good  an  opinion 
of  ourselves  did  not  blind  our  eyes.  I  might  mention  several 
things  more,  but  the  time  permits  not.  I  shall  only  design 
hereupon  in  the  close,  to  recommend  two  things ; 

i.  That  we  should  fix  this  judgment  of  the  apostle  in  our- 
selves, as  the  standard  and  measure  of  our  own.  I  judge  thus, 
as  the  apostle  Paul  says  ;  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Rom.  8.  IS.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  This 
is  my  logic,  I  compute  so  upon  the  whole  matter ;  and  this  Is 
the  result  I  come  to,  having  considered  it  thoroughly,  and 
viewed  it  on  every  side."  Let  us  settle  our  judgment  of  this  in 
like  manner,  and  record  it  :  "This  was  my  mind  at  such  a 
time,  and  I  came  then  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  I 
will  never  alter  it,  till  I  see  better  reason  (which  I  suppose 
I  never  shall)  for  laying  it  down,  than  I  had  to  take  it  up." 
And, 

ii.  Agreeably  hereunto  let  us  direct  the  scope,  current,  and 
end  of  our  prayers,  on  such  days  as  these,  as  the  apostle  here 
doth  his.  It  is  necessary  our  hearts  should  be  brought  to  an 
agreement   with   our  judgments.     What  is  the  good  I  should 
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most  desircj  and  wish,  and  seek  for  my  soul  this  day  ?  If  this 
be  a  right  judgment  which  we  have  now  heard  of,  it  will  be 
very  good  for  us,  at  such  times  as  these,  and  even  at  all  times 
in  our  prayers  to  say  :  *'  I  pray  not  that  I  may  be  freed  from 
suffering ;  that  is  not  the  great  thing  1  request.  As  to  that  I 
refer  myself  to  the  divine  pleasure,  and  acquiesce  in  the  deter- 
mination of  providence.  But,  O  Lord  !  I  have  another  re- 
quest to  make  unto  thee,  that  whatsoever  shall  befall  me,  I 
may  have  more  of  thine  image ;  more  life  and  strength  ;  vigour 
and  heavenliness  ;  fitted  for  holiness  in  this  world,  and  bles- 
sedness in  the  other.  And  then  let  my  sufferings  be  what  they 
will,  so  they  be  but  subservient  to  this  great  design,  of  procur- 
ing my  spiritual  advantage." 

And  we  pray  upon  pretty  sure  grounds  when  we  pray  thus. 
We  do  not  need  to  doubt  whether  this  be  agreeable  to  the 
divine  will  or  no.  We  are  upon  a  certainty.  If  I  should  insist 
peremptorily  in  prayer  upon  this,  and  that  temporal  good  for 
myself,  or  the  community  I  belong  unto,  it  may  be  said ; 
*'  Where  is  the  promise  ?  and  thereupon,  where  is  the  faith  of 
being  heard  in  such  a  prayer?"  But  I  am  sure  I  pray  agreeably 
to  his  own  will,when  I  pray,  that  I  may  be  brought  into  spiritual 
prosperity.  1  am  sure  therein  to  suit  with  what  he  himself 
doth  command.  This  will  be  acceptable,  and  well-pleasing  to 
God  ;  and  turn  to  my  ineffable  good  and  advantage,  both  here 
and  hereafter. 


SERMON    v.* 


Isaiah  63.   10. 


But  they  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  holy  Spirit :  thrrefore 

he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and   he 

fought   against  them. 


TN  the  forgoing  part  of  this  chapter  you  have  a  representation, 
as  it  is  generally  agreed,  of  our  Lord  Christ  in  trlumpli  ; 
returning  as  a  conqueror  from  his  victories,  with  garments  dis- 
coloured with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  *^  Who  is  tliis  that  Com- 
eth from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that 
is  glorious  in  his  ajjparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength  ?  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save," 
The  enemies,  whom  the  Messiah  is  supposed  to  have  engaged 
against,  are  represented  and  set  forth  by  Edom,  and  the  me- 
tropolis thereof,  Bozrah  ;  because  they  were  the  next  enemies 
to  the  cliurch  of  God,  mostly  confined  within  Palestine,  upon 
which  Idumea  i)ordered,  and  who  were  continually  vexatious, 
and  afflictive  to  theui:  by  these,  I  say,  are  the  spiritual  ene- 
mies represented,  which  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ  was  to  set  lilm- 
self  against.     And  so  I  have  taken  notice   of  a  certain   author 

"■  Preaclicd  lit  Ilubcrdashcrb'  Hall^  Jiiuc  1,  \()']'J. 
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(though  I  profess  not  to  like  all  his  allegories)  who  allegorical- 
ly  speaks  of  the  carnal  part,  under  the  name  of  Edom.  "The 
mind  or  spirit  ought  to  follow  God  unweariedly,  without  devi- 
ating or  turning  aside,  lest  he  come  into  Edoni  :"  alluding 
no  doubt  to  the  word  itself  edom  or  earth,  as  the  name  of 
Adam  comes  from  the  same  root.  Against  these  spiritual  ene- 
mies, that  readily  fall  in  with  our  carnal,  earthly  part,  did  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  use  his  prowess,  unto  a  glorious  victory  and 
triumph.  This  being  represented,  how  ready  the  Redeemer 
was  to  undertake  on  the  behalf  of  them,  who  were  to  be  de- 
fended, and  saved  by  him  ;  a  reflection  is  made  upon  God's 
former  dealings  on  the  behalf  of  this  people,  and  their  unequal 
carriage  and  deportment  towards  him,  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  verses.  But  I  cannot  go  distinctly  over  them.  Unto 
which  this  complaint  is  subjoined  ;  "  But  they  rebelled,  and 
vexed  his  holy  Spirit;  therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy, 
and  he  fought  against  them." 

There  are  two  things,  whicli  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
and  consideration,  from  these  words :  namely,  that  the  rebel- 
lions of  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  are  very  vexatious 
to  his  Spirit;  and  that  such  vexations  engage  him  against  them 
as  their  enemy.  To  speak  to  both  these  together,  for  the  sake 
of  dispatch,  I  shall  do  only  these  two  things. 

I.  Inquire  concerning  the  evil  done;  that  is,  vexing  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  by  rebelling  against  him.     And, 

II.  Concerning  the  evil  suffered ;  and  that  is  his  turning 
against  them,  so  as  to  become  their  enemy.    Upon  which, 

III.  The  use  of  all  will  ensue. 

I.  As  to  the  evil  done,  we  are  to  inquire  in  the  first  place  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  it ;  and  then  in  the  next  place,  the  cause 
thereof. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  evil  done,  namely,  the 
vexing  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  as  if 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  was  capable  of  such  vexation,  as  we 
are  in  ourselves  ;  that  is,  of  real  perturbation  or  passion.  Tliat, 
common  reason  will  tell  us,  the  divine  nature  is  not  capable  of. 
But  yet  notwithstanding,  this  doth  not  signify  nothing  ;  there 
is  some  great  thing  lies  under  this  expression,  which  we  may 
conceive  of  in  these  two  particulars. 

(1.)  His  will  is  really  crossed  ;  somewhat  is  done,  that  is, 
against  his  will.  I  mean  his  will  concerning  our  duty,  not  his 
will  concerning  the  event ;  against  his  preceptive  will  and  con- 
sequently against  that  good,  which  he  wills  tons  upon  the  sup- 
position of  our  compliance  with  his  just  and  righteous  will. 
He  really  wills  many  things  in  reference  to  men,  which  he  doth 
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not  will  effectually  to  procure  that  they  shall  be  done.  He  wills 
our  obedience  and  duty ;  and,  as  this  is  connected  witii  it,  he 
wills  also  our  felicity  and  happiness.  The  will  of  God  in  tlie 
former  part,  is  expressed  by  his  precepts  ;  in  the  latter,  by  his 
promises,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  general  tenor.  But  there  is  a 
will  of  his  in  reference  to  the  event,  of  which  it  may  be  truly 
said,  "Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  Rom.  9.  IJ).  When 
the  commands  of  God  are  disobeyed,  and  persons  by  their  diso- 
bedience rush  upon  vengeance,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
effects  of  divine  displeasure  ;  then  is  that  done,  which  is  averse 
to  the  legislative  will  of  God,  as  it  is  signified  to  us  by  his  word. 
And  this  is  implied  in  the  expression  in  the  text  of  his  bein^ 
vexed ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  matter  or  object  lying  before 
him,  at  which  he  may  take  offence,  or  resent. 

(2.)  It  is  implied  also,  that  he  doth  apprehend  and  resent 
this  matter ;  though  without  any  commotion,  or  perturbation. 
He  resents  it  so  as  not  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  does  not  escape  his  notice,  as  profane,  atheistical  spi- 
rits are  apt  to  fancy  ;  who  say,  "  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  nei- 
ther will  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it."  Psal.  94.  7'  No,  there 
is  no  such  thing  to  be  imagined.  God  takes  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  resents  the  wrong  done  to  him ;  yet  so  calm  is  the  re- 
sentment, as  every  way  agrees  with  the  felicity  of  the  divine 
nature.  It  is  this  which  he  lays  up  in  store,  as  it  is  empha- 
tically expressed  by  Moses,  and  seals  up  among  his  treasures. 
Deut.  32.  34.  This  he  keeps  by  him  as  the  just  matter  of  a 
controversy,  which  he  will  manage;  and  will  animadvert  up- 
on it  in  his  own  time,  and  when  a  fit  and  proper  season  shall 
come.  So  much  then  are  we  to  conceive  as  spoken  of  God, 
or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  the  expression  of  its  being  vex- 
ed. 

2.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  the  cause  of  this  vex 
ation  ;  or  shew,  what  it  is  that  thus  vexes  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  may  well  understand  in  the  general  that  sin  does  so ;  be- 
ing in  its  own  nature  a  direct  contrariety  to  his  good,  and  holy, 
and  acceptable  will.  But  especially  rebellion  against  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  vexatious,  which  is  a  higher  pitch  of  sin  ;  and  im- 
plies a  continued  course  of  disobedience.  Rebellion  speaks  a 
prevalent,  and  continued  malignity  of  sin.  "  They  rebelled, 
and  vexed  his  Spirit." 

But  to  be  more  particular  here  ;  we  may  understand  what 
sin  is  more  especially  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  consider  what  the  titles  and  attributes  of  this  Spirit 
in  Scripture  are.  By  these  we  shall  know  what  is  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  office  and  operations  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  3  and 
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SO  more  easily  conceive  wliat  tends  to  vex,  and  to  grieve  it,  as 
you  know  the  expression  is  elsewhere.  "  Grieve  not  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion."    Ephes.  4.  30. 

(I.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth.  John  14. 
17.  It  is  therefore  very  grievous,  and  vexing  to  this  Spirit,  to 
have  a  light  esteem  of  divine  truth  ;  to  be  indifferently  affected 
towards  it ;  to  have  a  loose  adherence  to  it ;  an  easiness  to  part 
with  it ;  and  much  more  a  proneness  to  oppose  it,  and  run  away 
from  it.  This,  I  say,  must  needs  be  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  because  I  foresee  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  but  little  to  the 
use,  I  desire  you  as  we  go  along  to  make  reflections  on  each 
head  ;  and  to  consider  how  far  you  may  suppose  yourselves 
guilty,  and  how  far  this  age  (professing  the  truth  of  God) 
is  guilty  of  vexing  the  Spirit  in  this,  and  other  respects. 
Again, 

(2.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace.  Heb.  10.  29.  It  is  therefore  very  vexing  to  this 
blessed  Spirit  when  that  grace,  of  whicii  it  is  the  author,  and 
which  it  is  its  office  and  business  to  convey  and  apply,  or  ef- 
fectually to  reveal,  is  rejected ;  when  in  that  gospel  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit, 
grace  is  offered  and  despised ;  when  there  are  few  that 
express  any  regard  to,  or  any  desire  or  value  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  this  is  a  most  vexing  thing  to  this  Spirit. 

(3.;  It  is  called  the  Spirit  of  faith.  2  Cor.  4.  13.  Infidelity 
therefore  must  needs  be  reckoned  a  most  vexing  thing  to  tliis 
Spirit.  When  persons  continue  under  the  gospel  in  obstinate 
unbelief;  and  the  great  things,  there  revealed  and  discovered 
to  us,  are  but  as  a  tale  that  is  told  ;  or  regarded  no  more  than 
We  would  regard  the  word  of  a  child  ;  a  most  vexing  thing 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  this  must  be  understood  to  be.  More- 
over, 

(4.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  contrition  and  repentance.  This  is  an 
effect  that  is  attributed  to  this  Spirit  as  the  author  of  it.  The 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  shall  be  poured  forth,  as  it  is 
promised  in  Zechariah,  and  then  it  is  that  souls  shall  mourn, 
over  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  be  in  bitterness  for  him 
as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born.  Zech.  12.  10.  An 
impenitent  hard  heart,  a  heart  that  cannot  repent,  is  a  most 
vexatious  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
greater  vexation  to  him,  than  to  find  hearts  hard  as  rocks 
and  stones,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel. 

(5.)  It  is  stiled  the  Spirit  of  love ;  which  is  the  great  prin- 
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ciple,  that  disposes  and  inclines  the  soul  towards  God.  He 
hath  given  us  the  Spirit  of  love,  (2  Tim.  1.  70  that  principle 
which  influenceth,  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  commu- 
nion there  is,  between  the  blessed  God,  and  tliose  that  do  be- 
long to  him  ;  which  itself  therefore  is  called  "the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  .'Cor.  1;S.  14.  A  cold  heart  then  to- 
wards God,  a  heart  that  is  disaffected  to  him,  that  keeps  at  a 
distance  from  him,  that  will  not  be  engaged  in  sweet  com- 
munion with  him  through  love,  is  a  most  vexing  thing  to  his 
Spirit.     Again  it  is  in  the 

(6.)  Place,  called  a  Spirit  of  power  and  of  life.  It  is  the 
Spirit  that  quickeneth,  says  our  Lord.  John  6".  fJ3.  And 
again  St.  Paul  tells  us,  God  hath  given  to  us  the  Spirit  of  power. 
2  Tim.  I.  7-  It  is  a  very  vexatious  thing  to  tliis  Spirit,  when 
any  indulge  themselves  in  deadness  of  heart ;  when  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  formal,  lukewarm,  and  indifferent ;  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  as  it  was  said  of  the  Laodicean  church,  whom 
our  Lord  threatens  therefore  to  spue  out  of  his  mouth  ;  a  strong 
expression  of  his  being  vexed,  and  of  his  resenting  the  matter 
with  very  high  displeasure.  Rev.  3.  15,  16*. 

(7.)  It  is  stiled  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Rom.  1.  4.  And 
here  in  our  text  it  is  said,  They  rebelled  and  vexed  his  holy 
Spirit.  This  is  a  most  vexing  thing,  when  persons  processing 
the  Christian  name  indulge  themselves  in  a  liberty  to  walk  at 
random  ;  are  impatient  of  restraints  ;  affect  libertinism  ;  have 
not  refrained  their  feet  but  have  loved  to  wander :  therefore 
the  Lord  doth  not  accept  them  ;  he  will  now  remember  their 
iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins.  Jer.  14.  10.  When  no  bonds 
can  be  endured ;  when  the  yoke  and  burden  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  apprehended  uneasy,  grievous,  and  intolerable  ;  and 
the  resolution  is  come  to  this,  '*^  Let  us  cast  away  his  cords,  let 
us  throw  off  his  bonds  from  us,  he  shall  not  reign  ever  us  ; 
when  the  law  of  sin  and  death  contesteth  to  that  height  against 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  engage  us  to 
comply  with  the  lustings  of  the  flesh  ;  this  is  a  most  vexatious 
thing  to  the  Spirit  of  our  purity  and  holiness. 

(8.)  It  Is  a  heavenly  Spirit ;  and  the  design  of  all  Its  gra- 
cious operations  upon  souls  is  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  "  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  selfsame  thing,  is  God,  who  also 
hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  2  Cor.  5.  5.  And 
again  says  the  apostle,  *'  We  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know 
the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of  God  :"  even  tliose 
things  which  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
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pared  for  them  that  love  him."  1  Cor.  2.12,9.  A  worldly 
heart  therefore  is  a  vexation  to  this  Spirit ;  that  is,  when  we 
mingle  with,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  swallowed  up  of  the 
spirit  of  this  world  :  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  of 
which  spirit  are  earthly,  and  running  downwards  ;  while  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  aiming  to  lift  us  up  towards  God  and  heaven. 
Again, 

(9.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  prayer.  So  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  the 
Spirit  of  supplication.  Zech.  12.  10  It  is  the  great  business 
of  this  Spirit  to  act  souls,  and  to  raise  them  to  God,  in  the  way 
of  prayer.  It  is  a  very  great  vexation  therefore  to  the  holy  Spi- 
rit, when  persons  grow  to  a  prayerless  disposition  ;  do  not 
care  to  converse  with  God  in  this  duty;  are  slow  in  the 
business  of  piayer ;  either  not  minding  it,  or  doing  it  as  though 
they  did  it  not :  this,  I  say,  is  a  very  vexing  thing.  So  he  in- 
terprets it,  and  speaks  of  it  vi^ith  resentment :  "  Thou  hast 
not  called  upon  me,  O  Jacob ;  thou  art  weary  of  me,  O  Israel." 
Isai.  43.  22.  When  persons,  who  formerly  loved  prayer,  are 
now  grown  out  of  love  with  it  ;  when  those,  that  have  taken 
pleasure  in  being  in  their  closets,  and  shut  up  in  corners,  are 
now  grown  strange  to  him,  and  care  not  to  come  nigh  him  in 
that  way  ;  this  is  especially  to  provoke  and  grieve  the  Spirit. 
The  very  bent  and  tendency  of  such  a  soul  runs  now  directly 
counter  to  his  proper  design  and  business  ;  which  is  to  en- 
gage the  souls  of  men  with  God  in  that  great  duty,  wherein 
they  may  enjoy  continually  a  fruitful  and  useful  commerce 
with  him.  But  they  decline,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  it 
by  this  means.  This  is  also  a  very  bitter  vexation.  And 
again, 

(10,)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  sincerity  and  uprightness  ;  and  wher- 
ever it  obtains,  it  makes  men  upright  and  sincere.  Thus  it  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  a  sound  mind.  2  Tim.  1.  7-  Hypocrisy 
therefore,  or  a  deceitful  dealing  with  the  blessed  God  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  his  Spirit.  When 
there  is  only  a  shew  and  appearance  of  love,  and  devotedness  to 
him  ;  and  this  only  made  a  cover  to  a  false  disloyal  heart :  this 
is  an  abomination  unto  God.  He  loves  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  and  his  countenance  beholdeth  tiie  upright ;  giving  them 
pleasant,  smiling,  complacential  looks,  which  are  plain  indi- 
cations of  his  approving,  and  being  well  pleased  with  them. 
So  again,  he  cannot  but  frown  with  displeasure,  where  there  is 
falsehood  and  deceit ;  where  there  is  an  unsound  heart ;  a  la- 
tent hypocrisy,  as  if  we  designed  to  impose  upon  him  by  a 
clieat  and  shew ;  to  deceive  and  mock  him,  who  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, neither  will  be  mocked. 
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(11.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  union,  peace,  and  meeknfss,  amonjiij 
them  that  belong  to  God.  It  is  designed  to  form  the  hearts  of 
believers  to  these  things ;  and  so  far  as  his  Spirit  is  given,  one 
heart  and  one  way  are  also  given  ;  as  we  may  see  from  Ezekiel 
11.  19.  compared  vvitii  other  scriptures.  Animosities  among 
the  people  of  God  ;  heart-burnings,  whether  they  be  uj)on  a 
common,  or  a  particular,  personal  account ;  arc  the  most  vex- 
ing things  imaginable  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  union,  peace,  and  concord,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  mysti- 
cal body.  It  is  a  very  vexatious  thing  when  one  member  of 
this  body  goes  to  fight  with  another ;  and  it  may  be  some 
against  the  common  interest  of  the  whole.  And  it  is  in 
the 

Last  place,  A  Spirit  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  in  opposi- 
tion to  grossly  sensual  lusts.  It  is  a  very  vexatious  thing  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  when  among  a  people  that  ])rofess  his  name, 
there  is  a  general  profusion,  and  running  into  vile  sensual  lusts. 
Some  are  sensual,  not  having  the  Spirit.  Jude  If).  The  con- 
nection is  very  observable.  Whereas  God  gives  his  Spirit,  to 
form  a  people  to  that  purity,  that  they  may  be  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they  allow  themselves  to  run  into  the 
same  excess  of  riot.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  us  that  ever 
heard,  or  read  of  an  age,  in  which  there  were  more  gross  in- 
stances of  impurity  among  professors,  than  the  present.  Hovr 
many  instances  do  we  hear  of  this  kind  !  It  must  needs  be  very 
vexatious  to  the  holy  Spirit,  whose  design  it  is  to  form  a  peo- 
ple unto  God,  to  bear  up  his  name  in  opposition  to  a  common- 
ly dissolute,  and  debauched  age. 

You  see  then  as  to  the  evil  done,  what  it  is,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  it ;  namely,  sin,  and  more  especially  rebellion  in  those 
instances,  wherein  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  (as  represented  to 
us  by  various  titles  and  attributes  in  Scripture)  are  most  oppos- 
ed.    We  arc  therefore  now, 

II.  To  inquire  concerning  the  evil  suffered  hereupon  ; 
or  which  we  may  expect  will  be  inflicted  on  persons  on  this  ac- 
count :  namely,  his  turning  against  them  so  as  to  become  their 
enemy.     Here  we  should  speak  distinctly, 

1.  Concerning  the  nature  of  triis  evil ;  and, 

2.  Concerning  the  issue  of  it,  and  how  justly  it  does  ensue 
in  this  case. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  tins  evil,  and  shew  what  is 
imported  in  it.  And  here  something  is  expressed,  and  some- 
thing is  implied  in  the  words  of  my  text ;  "  therefore  he  turned 
to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against  them."  It  is  implied, 
that  he  shall  cease  doing  for  such  a  people  as  he  hath  done.   If 
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he  was  wont  formerly  to  be  a  bountiful,  liberal  benefactor,  he 
sliall  stop  his  hand.  And  especially  it  is  to  be  expected,  that 
we  should  be  so  dealt  with  in  that  very  respect,  wherein  we 
have  been  vexatious :  that  is,  Have  we  vexed  the  Spirit  of 
God  ?  then  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
retire.  This  is  certainly  implied  in  his  becoming  an  enemy  to 
us.  If  he  become  an  enemy,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  hold 
that  friendly  commerce,  which  sometimes  he  hath  done.  If 
God  become  our  enemy,  his  Spirit  shall  withdraw  from  us  ; 
shall  not  strive,  nor  wrestle  with  us.  And  then  also  these  words 
express  some  positive  evils  against  such  persons  ;  which  I 
might  instance  in  many  particulars,  but  cannot  now  mention 
them. 

2.  I  am  to  consider  how  justly  this  penal  evil  does  ensue 
in  this  case  ;  namely,  that  God  should  turn  against  those,  who 
rebel  and  vex  his  Spirit.  This  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
greatness  of  the  evil  done.  Consider  therefore  how  just  cause 
and  matter  of  provocation,  this  injurious  dealing  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  doth  carry  in  it.    Particularly, 

(1.)  Consider  that  this  is  very  despiteful  dealing,  to  do 
that  which  will  vex  his  very  Spirit.  Sinners  of  this  kind  are 
expressly  said  to  do  "  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace."  Heb. 
10,  29  And  surely  to  do  that,  which  must  directly  contradict 
the  very  business  and  design  of  the  Spirit,  is  a  most  spiteful 
kind  of  wickedness. 

(2.)  Consider  that  this  is  a  wickedness,  wherein  the  most  im- 
mediate kind  of  alfront  is  offered  unto  God.  He  deals  with 
men  in  a  more  distant  way  when  he  deals  with  them  in  his  pro- 
vidence, or  the  outward  manifestation  of  his  will  in  his  word. 
But  when  he  comes  to  deal  whh  the  spirits  of  men,  and  to  have 
iiis  work  within  them,  and  their  spirits  resist  and  oppose  him  ; 
there  is  then  a  most  immediate  contest  between  the  blessed 
God  and  them.  And  we  cannot  but  think  this  is  a  high  pro- 
vocation unto  God,  and  reckon  upon  this  issue,  that  he  must 
hereupon  become  our  enemy.     And, 

(3.)  It  is  to  be  considered  that  sinning  so  as  more  directly  to 
vex  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  carry  with  it  a  withstanding  of  the 
Spirit  in  that  which  is  its  proper  office  ;  which  is  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  the  wickedness.  It  is  one  thing  when  I  withstand 
a  person  in  a  thing,  which  he  does  casually  and  by  the  by ; 
and  another  when  I  withstand  him  in  that,  which  is  his  stated 
business.  It  is,  you  know,  reckoned  a  high  affront  among 
men  to  be  resisted,  and  withstood  in  an  office.  To  oppose  an 
ordinary,  private  person,  is  but  a  small  matter  in  comparison  of 
affionting  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.    The  Spirit 
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of  God,  when  it  is  about  the  work  of  diftusing  gospel  light  and 
grace,  is  in  the  work  of  its  own  oifice.  And  when  persons  do 
4uch  things  as  are  vexatious  in  this  respeet ;  that  is,  oppose 
and  withstand  the  holy  Spirit  in  its  proper  stated  business,  this 
must  needs  be  highly  provoking.  It  is  a  bold  and  insolent  af- 
front done  to  the  blessed  God  ;  and  therefore  may  well  infer 
upon  suci\  a  people  that  dreadful  thing  that  God  should  turn 
against  them,  and  become  their  enemy. 

III.  Now  as  to  the  use  (though  these  matters  have  been  more 
lightly  touched  and  considered,  than  the  matter  required  for 
want  of  time)  we  may  infer  the  following  things. 

1.  We  may  infer  hence,  that  among  a  people  professing  the 
name  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  wont  to  be  at  work  ;  and 
where  it  is  not  doing  any  work,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  thus 
vexatiously  resisted,  and  contended  against.  It  was  the  testi- 
mony that  Stephen  bore  against  this  people,  even  dying,  that 
they  constantly  rebelled,  and  vexed  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Ye  do 
all  ways  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  :  as  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye." 
Acts  7-51.  Now  what  doth  this  imply  ?  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
saidexpressly  that  there  was  a  war  kept  up  against  the  Spirit  of 
God,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation  ;  it 
implies,  that  as  they  were  from  age  to  age  a  professing  people, 
so  from  age  to  age  the  Spirit  of  God  was  still,  more  or  less, 
striving  with  them  :  or  else  how  could  they  be  said  always  to 
resist  ?  Where  there  is  no  striving,  there  is  no  resisting.  We 
ought  therefore  to  consider  this,  that  ordinarily  where  the  gos- 
pel is  professed;  there  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work,  more  or 
less  ;  though  not  always  so,  as  to  prevail.  It  is  a  free  Spirit ; 
and  works,  as  the  wind  blows,  where  it  llsteth,  and  to  what 
degree  also.  But  I  conceive,  that  in  all  those  who  live  under 
the  gospel,  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  at  some  times,  in  one 
degree  or  another.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  any 
should  wear  out  a  life's  time  under  the  gospel,  and  not,  one 
time  or  other,  have  the  injection  of  some  good  thought,  some 
check  or  rebuke,  as  to  their  evil  course ;  and  some  inclination, 
at  least,  to  return,  and  alter  their  course.  And  I  doubt  not 
but  there  is  a  parity  between  these  two  cases ;  that  is,  as  in  mat- 
ters of  consolation  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operates  with  our  spirits, 
so  he  doth  in  matters  of  conviction,  whether  it  ever  becomes 
effectual  or  no.  So  that  1  reckon  it  most  safe,  and  most  hon- 
ourable to  God,  when  any  injection  of  that  kind  is  made  in  the 
conscience  of  any  man,  that  lives  under  the  gospel,  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  Spirit  in  its  common  operations. 

2.  We  are  hereupon  to  reflect-  and  consider,  whether  this 
may  not  be  much  our  case  and  the   case  of  the  generality  at 
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this  time,  even  thus  like  the  Jews  to  have  vexed  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God,  which  hath  heen  for  a  long  season  dealing  with 
us.  Recount  with  yourselves  the  particulars  mentioned;  and 
think  whether  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  vexation  given 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  those  several  ways.  But  I  cannot  stand 
now  to  remind  you  of  them. 

3.  Let  us  be  hereupon  persuaded  to  hasten  the  taking  up 
this  controversy  (for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  it  depending) 
by  humbling,  and  abasing  ourselves  in  the  dust,  before  the 
Lord  ;  for  ourselves  on  our  own  account,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  generality  of  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  Surely  this 
ought  to  be  much  the  business  of  such  a  day  as  this,  even  deep- 
ly to  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  for  the  vexation  given 
to  his  Spirit ;  and  that  our  temper,  course,  and  spirits  run  so 
directly  counter  to  him.  We  should  not  want  matter  of  hu- 
miliation for  many  such  days,  if  we  did  but  seriously  consider 
this  case  ;  though  every  day  should  be  kept  a  fast,  and  as  a  day 
of  humiliation  on  this  account.  And  indeed  it  is  sad,  when 
the  niatter  of  humiliation  is  so  very  great  and  manifest,  there 
should  be  any  appearance  of  declining  these  occasions,  or  of 
sliyness  in  closing  with  them.  We  desire  to  bless  God  for  it, 
that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  any  to  join  us,  but  yet  it  cannot  but 
be  observed  that  there  is  too  great  a  coolness  ;  and  many  per- 
sons are  easily  diverted,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  closing  with 
such  occasions  as  these.  And  methinks  it  is  more  especially  to 
be  observed,  that  but  few  masters  of  families  do  appear  before 
God,  at  such  times  and  on  such  occasions ;  who  might  repre- 
sent their  families,  and  in  the  name  of  them  come  and  lie  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  grace. 

Give  me  leave  but  to  reflect  upon  a  passage,  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  our  notice  upon  this  occasion.  They  are  the  words 
of  those  idolatrous  women  that  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  who  said  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  "  When  we  burnt 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven*  and  poured  out  drink-offerings 
unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship  her,  and  pour  out 
drink-offerings  unto  her  without  our  men  ?"  Jer.  44.  19.  *Did 
not  they  come  and  fall  in  with  us  ?'  It  is  a  sad  case,  if  the  men 
of  our  times  cannot  be  as  forward  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  and 
methods  of  atoning  God,  and  pacifying  his  displeasure  against 
us,  as  they  were  in  those  days  in  ways  of  so  high  provoca- 
tion ! 

4.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  particularly  and  with  great  ear- 
nestness to  supplicate  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit,  where  it 
renaains  breathing  in  us ;  and  the  restoring  it,  where  it  had 
been  in  any  measure  restrained.     O,  how  loud  and  impor-*' 
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tunatc  should  our  cries  be  upon  this  account  !  It  Is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lie  under  the  guilt  of  continual  vexation  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  You  know  there  Is  a  particular  accent  put  upon  such  wick- 
edness. You  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  an  eminent  sense;  and  wc  had  need  to  take  heed 
of  every  gradual  approach  unto  it.  I  do  not  tiilnk  that  every  sin 
against  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Gliost  ; 
but  we  had  need,  1  say,  to  look  to  ourselves  as  to  any  gradual 
approach  to  it.  For  how  great  is  the  censure  laid  upon  that 
sin  !  It  is  therefore  a  fearful  thing  to  have  our  heart  and  way 
bent  against  the  way  and  course,  the  tendencies  and  motions  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  when  we  consider  the  matter  in  this  light,  what  reason 
have  we  to  cry  out,  as  we  find  the  Psalmist  does  !  '*  Cast  me 
not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from 
me."  Ps.  51.  11.  It  is  a  great  matter  God  hath  against  us, 
when  he  hath  this  to  charge  us  with,  namely  the  vexing  of  his 
Spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  charge  against  Sodom,  that  they 
vexed  Lot's  righteous  spirit.  2  Peter  2.  S.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  high  aggravation  of  their  wickedness  that  they  vexed 
the  spirit  of  a  righteous  man.  But  how  much  more  heinous 
a  thing  is  it  to  vex  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Is  It  (says  the  prophet 
Isaiah)  a  small  thing  to  weary  men,  but  will  ye  weary  my 
God  also  ?  Isai.  7-  13.  And  the  more  we  apprehend  the 
heinousness  of  this  matter,  the  louder  should  our  cry  be, 
"  Take  not  away  thy  holy  Spirit  from  us,  that  Spirit,  which 
we  have  vexed,  grieved,  and  done  so  much  to  quench." 
And  to  this  purpose  consider,  before  I  conclude,  these  two 
things. 

(I.)  The  exigence  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  having  this 
Spirit.  Alas  !  what  will  become  of  us  when  this  Spirit  is  gone, 
quite  gone  and  breathes  no  more  ?  What  do  we  conceive  of 
ourselves,  we  that  carry  about  with  us  bodies  of  flesh,  animated 
by  a  living  soul  ?  What  becomes  of  us  when  that  spirit  retires, 
and  is  gone  ?  Into  what  noisome  putrid  carcasses  do  we  turn  in 
a  short  time  !  and  what  a  miserable  carcass  will  that  church 
become,  out  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  gone  !  a  body  with- 
out a  soul !  an  unmoving  breathless  thing  !  If  God  should  leave 
us  the  gospel,  and  the  external  frame  of  ordinances,  what 
will  that  avail  us  v;hen  the  Spirit  is  gone  ?  The  matter  would 
be  with  us,  as  with  some  no])le  stately  mansion-house,  that  is 
deserted  of  Its  great  Inhabitant.  There  you  may  come  in,  and 
walk  from  room  to  room,  and  find  no  body,  where  there  was 
once  great  resort,  and  a  great  deal  of  splendour,  pomp,  and  joy, 
but  now,  nothing  but  desolation  !  Such  a  thing  will  that  church 
be,  out  of  wiiich  the  Spirit  of  God,  the    great    Iiihabitunt,    is 
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o-onc.  You  might  have  gone  to  tliat  ordinance  and  the  other, 
and  have  met  with  life  ;  but  now  no  such  thing  ;  there  are  the 
empty  rooms  inhabited  by  no  one. 

We  should  therefore  so  apprehend  the  exigence  of  the  case, 
that  our  spirits  may  be  awakened  and  stirred  up,  even  with  the 
utmost  importunity,  to  obviate  and  avert,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
so  great  a  calamity  as  this,  and  so  great  a  death.  The  presence 
and  influence  of  t!ie  Spirit  would  stand  us  in  the  stead  of  a 
great  deal  of  mercy  of  other  kinds.  It  was  supposed,  that  to 
have  ministers  and  teachers  in  the  church  would  overbalance 
a  great  calamity,  where  it  is  said  ;  "Though  the  Lord  give  you 
the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet  shall  not 
thy  teachers  be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more,  but  thine  eyes 
shall  see  thy  teachers."  Isai.  30.  20.  Bat  how  much  external 
misery  would  it  outweigh,  to  have  this  Spirit  (so  teaching  as 
none  does)  remaining  among  us  !  So  that  it  may  well  become 
us  still  to  be  praying  ;  "  Lord  whatever  thou  doest,  withdraw 
not  thy  Spirit  from  us !  Rather  tear  our  flesh,  pour  our  blood 
like  water  upon  the  ground,  than  cease  to  be  pouring  out  thy 
Spirit  among  us  !"  We  should  make  this  much  the  design  of 
all  our  prayers  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

it  may  be,  many  are  come  before  the  Lord  this  day,  to  try 
to  deprecate  and  avert  that  wrath,  which  threatens  us  with  ex- 
ternal calamities  ;  or  that  they  may  do  something  for  the  sav- 
ing their  estates,  and  their  pleasant  delectable  things  :  but 
this  is  a  low  design.  Rather  sa}',  *' Let  all  these  things  go,  if 
thou  wilt  Lord,  but  let  thy  Spirit  remain  !  let  that  breathe,  and 
work  in  us  still  ;  and  do  with  us,  in  all  external  respects,  what 
thou  wilt.'* 

Let  us  labour  thus,  I  saj',  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  our 
case.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  rich,  or  in  quiet, 
or  at  liberty  ;  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  have  such,  and  such 
external  accommodations;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  the 
Spirit  :  for  they  that  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  of 
his.  Rom.  8.  9.     i\.nd  again, 

(2.)  Apprehend  too  (wherewith  I  close)  the  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding well,  in  our  strivings  and  wrestlings  with  God,  yet  to 
obtain  more  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  itself  a  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
supplication  ;  and  according  as  it  is  complied  with  in  that,  which 
is  Its  proper  business  and  office,  so  we  may  expect  more  and 
more  plentiful  effusions  of  it.  We  are  therefore  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  hopeful  case,  if  we  set  ourselves  to  strive  with  God 
for  his  Spirit,  that  it  shall  not  withdraw.  But  if  it  be  an  in- 
din'erent  matter  with  us,  then  are  we  lost  before  we  are  aware. 
We  feel  death  creeping  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  re- 
gret it  not ;  death  drawing  near  our  vitals,  but  we  mind  it 
not. 
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This  is  a  sad  case  ;  but  if  we,  feeling  a  decay  and  languish- 
ment,  cry  with  importunity  to  God,  the  case  is  not  hopeless. 
He  hatli  said,  that  he  will  give  the  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  for 
it ;  and  that  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  us.  Christ  re- 
presents it  as  given  to  a  child,  as  a  boon  from  the  Father ; 
and  that  this  gift  is  comprehensive  of  all  good  things.  Matt. 
7.  11.  compared  with  Luke  11.  18.  Nay,  that  the  Spirit  is  to 
us,  as  bread  to  a  child  ;  for  we  can  no  more  live  without  the 
Spirit,  than  a  child  can  without  bread. 

If  we  would  therefore  set  ourselves  a  craving  in  good  earnest, 
and  represent  our  case  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  mercies,  his 
bowels  would  work  towards  us  ;  and  he  would  not  long  with- 
hold his  Spirit  from  them,  whom  he  sees  to  want  it,  and  ask  for 
it.  Therefore  beg  of  God  thus :  "  O  Lord,  behold  a  poor 
company  of  creatures  gasping  for  life !  thy  Spirit  is  vital  breath; 
we  are  ready  to  die,  if  thy  Spirit  breathe  not.  Pity  thine  own 
offspring,  thou  Father  of  mercies,  and  of  all  spirits  !"  Surely 
then  tliis  Spirit  will  return  ;  for  why  should  not  we  rest  upon 
his  promise,  who  has  said,  that  God  will  give  his  holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  ? 

And  we  may  the  more  boldly  ask,  because  we  may  suppose 
ourselves  to  be  nearer  those  days,  wherein  there  shall  be  a  more 
general  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit?  And  we  might  argue  that 
those  days  are  nearer  indeed,  if  there  was  a  more  general,  and 
importunate,  and  loud  cry  for  this  Spirit.  This  would  import 
that  a  great  measure  of  it  is  already  come,  and  that  far  greater 
measures  are  coming.  It  would  be  an  argument,  that  it  would 
be  a  Spirit  of  consolation  and  joy,  life  and  vigour ;  which  would 
make  religion  a  glorious  tiling,  and  christians  shine  and  live, 
both  at  once. 
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James  1.  22. 


But  he  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de-\ 
ceiving  your  ownselves. 


rpHE  limits  of  my  time,  since  I  intend  to  discourse  to  you 
only  this  hour  upon  this  scripture,  will  not  allow  me  to  re- 
flect much  upon  the  context ;  which  is  all  suitable,  and  of  the 
same  piece  with  the  words  of  the  text  itself.  We  have  at  the 
eighteenth  verse  a  very  high  eulogy  given  us  of  the  word  of 
God,  as  that  which  is  the  divine  seed  and  principle  of  the  new 
birth  J  and  out  of  which  God's  great  and  glorious  work  of  the 
new  creation  doth  result.  ''Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures."  Whereupon  the  exhortation,  "  Be  swift  to  hear," 
(ver.  19.)  is  grounded  ;  that  is,  be  very  covetous  of  all  seasons 
to  wait  upon  the  dispensations  of  this  word.  And  then,  at  least, 
we  come  to  this  caution  here  in  the  text ;  "  But  be  ye  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only."  Though  hearing  the  word  is 
-the  appointed  means  of  this  new  creation;  and  is  that,  which 
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by  divine  designation  is  able  to  save  the  soul  of  a  man,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  efiicacy  which  many  times  accompanie.s  it  from  God  ; 
yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  If  it  shoukl  do  any  sucU 
work  upon  them,  who  only  give  it  the  hoaririg,  and  no  more. 
And  therefore  tlie  apostle  thinks  it  seasoMal)k',  and  necessary 
to  give  this  intimation  by  the  way,  upon  what  terms  we  might 
expeet  so  glorious  an  elfect  to  be  wrought  by  it:  that  is,  sup- 
posing that  we  apply  ourselves  to  attend  upon  it,  with  tliat 
earnest  intention  of  the  mind,  as  those  who  have  a  design  to 
comply  with,  and  to  guide  and  goveru  their  practice  by  the 
word  they  hear;  otJicrwise  all  will  come  to  notlmig,  ''  Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own- 
selves." 

We  might  recommend  to  you  several  propositions  of  di- 
vine truth  from  this  scripture  ;  but  we  shall  choose  to  col- 
lect, and  gather  up  all  as  much  as  we  can  into  one,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  dispatch,  which  you  may  take  tiius. 

That  it  is  a  miserable  self-deception  for  any  to  be  hearers  of 
the  word  only,  and  not  doers  of  it.  And  herein  we  shall  speak 
to  these  three  things,  as  previous  to  the  improvement  of 
it. 

I.  Shew  what  it  is  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word. 

II.  What  to  be  a  hearer  only.     And 

III.  Wherein  those,  of  the  latter  sort,  do  so  miserably  de- 
ceive themselves. 

I.  We  are  to  shew  what  it  is  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word.  The 
expression  plainly  imports  a  habit ;  according  as  we  denomi-' 
nate  every  person  that  is  of  such  or  such  a  calling  or  trade,  from 
the  course  and  way  of  life  which  he  follovvs.  A  doer  of  the  word, 
(m/Yira.!,)  is  not  one  that  doth  some  single  act,  now  and  then, 
which  the  word  enjoins  or  directs;  but  one  whose  wonted  course, 
and  the  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  this 
word,  and  who  governs  his  life  and  the  tenour  of  his  actions  by 
it.  Just  as  we  find  the  phrase  of  a  worker  of  iniquity  is,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  made  use  of  to  represent  and  hold 
forth  to  us  the  course  of  those  persons,  who  trade  in  sin. 
They  are  said  to  be  sin-makers,  as  the  expression  x-xMrnitmns  doth 
empliatically  note  :  their  business  is  to  work  sin  ;  and  they  do 
often  exert  their  strength,  and  power  that  way.  So  we  are  to 
understand  in  general,  a  doer  of  the  word  of  God  ;  that  is,  one 
whose  business  of  his  life  it  is  to  do  it  in  a  continual  course. 
And  this  supposes,  and  includes  in  it  many  things,  which  I  shall 
briefly  hint  to  you. 

1.  It  doth  suppose  a  design,  a  formed  fixed  design,  that  this 
»kall  be  my  course.     Accordingly  we  have  the  Psalmist  speak- 
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ing  to  this  purpose ;  "I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I 
will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments  :  I  have  inclined  mine  heart 
to  perform  thy  statutes  alway,  even  unto  the  end."  Ps.  IIJ). 
106*.  1 12.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  purpose  and  intend  so  to  do  ; 
and  this  is  an  intention  I  resolve  to  pursue,  throughout  my 
whole  course,  from  which  nothing  shall  divert  me."  So  in  like 
manner  when  we  attend  upon  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  it 
should  be  with  a  settled  design  in  our  hearts,  and  a  sincere 
purpose  to  learn  somev^hat  in  order  to  practice ;  to  apply  and 
accommodate^o  practice  the  truths  we  hear,  and  that  are  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  this  purpose. 

2.  It  carries  with  it  a  very  serious  applying  of  our  minds  to 
understand  what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  which  is  held 
forth  to  us  in  his  word  :  that  we  content  not  ourselves  to  have 
heai"d  such  and  such  things  propounded  to  us ;  but  that  we 
distinctly  apprehend  the  scope  and  drift  of  what  we  hear,  and 
what  is  the  great  thing  aimed  at  in  it.  For  we  can  never  be 
doers  of  the  word  and  will  of  God  blindly,  and  in  the  dark.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  understand  and  know  it  first.  It  is  a  way 
we  are  to  walk  in  with  open  eyes.  A  good  understanding  (says 
the  Psalmist)  have  all  they,  that  do  his  commandments.  Ps. 
111.  10.  He  supposes  a  good  understanding  as  necessary  to 
the  doing  the  commandments  of  God.  We  cannot  do  them, 
without  having  a  right  understanding  of  them.  These  words 
do  also  imply  (which  seems  to  be  the  particular  sense  of  them) 
that  a  good  understanding  will  certainly  incline  a  man  to  keep 
his  commandments ;  and  that  the  keeping  his  commandments 
will  argue  him  to  have  a  good  understanding.  And  indeed  he 
is  the  wise  man  that  understands  this  to  be  his  interest,  and 
accordingly  makes  it  his  business  to  know,  and  practice  the 
mind  and  will  of  God. 

3.  It  implies  the  use  of  our  judgment  in  hearing  the  word, 
in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  human.  For 
God  hath  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  so  dispensed  in  the 
world,  by  such  hands  and  instruments  as  may  too  possibly  ad- 
mit somewhat  that  is  human  into  the  dispensation  of  it.  It  is 
so  sometimes  merely  as  to  the  manner  of  the  dispensation. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  treasure  that  is  conveyed  to  us  by  such 
vessels,  but  it  will,  some  way  or  other,  taste  of  the  vessel :  and 
that  which  we  are  principally  to  attend  and  mind,  is  to 
close  with  that  which  is  most  substantial,  as  supposing  it  to  be 
altogether  divine.  It  is  also  true  sometimes  that  there  may  be 
some  error  as  to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner.  And  there 
our  desire  ought  to  be  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  we 
may  grow  thereby,  even  as  new-born  babes.    1  Pet.  2. 2.  New- 
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born  babes  have  a  kind  of  discerning  if  tbe  milk  be  pure,  or  if 
there  be  any  thing  ill  tasted  or  unsavoury  in  it.  And  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  taste  and  relish,  which  belongs  to  the  new  crea- 
ture. "  Cannot  my  taste  (says  Job)  discern  perverse  things  r" 
Job  6.  30.  And  this  was  the  great  commendation  of  the  Be- 
reans,  That  they  searched  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  things  spoken  to  them  by  the  apostles,were  of  God  or  no. 
Acts  17.  II.  And  it  was  noted  to  be  a  piece  of  generosity  ia 
them.  They  were  more  noble  than  they  of  Thessalonica,  upoa 
this  account.  We  are  to  make  use  of  our  judgment:  as  the 
apostle  prays  for  the  Philippians,  that  they  might  abound  ia 
judgment  and  all  sense,  spiritual  sense  ;  that  so  they  might 
discern  the  things  tiiat  differ,  or  approve  those,  which  are  more 
excellent.    Thil.  1.  9,  10. 

4.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  reverence  to  be  used  in  hearing 
the  word.  So  to  hear  it  as  that  we  may  be  doers,  req^'/^s  a 
very  reverential  attendance  upon  it ;  as  considering,  thattjnsis  a 
revelation  that  comes  from  heaven,  some  part  of  which  1^  "^^ 
to  be  held  forth  to  us.  It  is  a  divine  light,  which,  through  such 
a  medium,  is  to  shine  forth  to  us.  And  there  is  certainly  alto- 
gether a  fault  in  this  respect,  among  a  great  many  professor's  o* 
religion  ;  that  the  reverence  is  wanting,  which  is  due  to  t^^^^ 
sacred  records  that  go  under  the  name  of  God's  word,  ^^^ 
which  he  claims  and  appropriates  to  himself,  as  his  word*  * 
have  wondered,  I  confess,  to  see  how  among  scholars,  ^^^ 
learned  men,  there  should  be  so  great  a  veneration  for  some  ^^ 
other  notable  pieces  of  antiquity,  any  aged  volume,  any  old  r^* 
cord ;  and  how  high  a  price  and  value  have  been  put  upo^ 
them.  Now  there  is  no  such  piece  of  antiquity  as  this  in  all  th® 
world  that  we  know  of.  The  holy  Scriptures,  at  least  a  grea* 
part,  are  the  most  ancient  writings  in  all  the  world.  And  it 
should  challenge  a  mighty  reverence  and  veneration,  to  have  a 
word  brought  down,  and  transmitted  to  us,  througli  so  many 
successive  ages.  But  to  consider  it  as  a  divine  word,  a  reve- 
lation come  from  heaven,  doth  much  more  claim  our  re- 
verence. How  strange  a  veneration  did  those  Epheslans  ex- 
press for  that  image,  which,  they  were  made  to  believe,  fell 
from  heaven  1  All  Ephesus,  as  It  is  expressed,  Is  a  worshipper 
of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  :  (Acts  1 9.  35.)  as  if  all  the  city  were  of  a  piece,  all 
heart  and  soul  upon  that  one  thing,  which  they  believed  to  be 
of  heavenly  descent.  Now  this  word  we  are  sure  is  a  divine- 
breathed  thing  ;  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
God.  2  Tim.  3.  16. 

Then  it  is  that  the  word  is  like  to  be  done,  when  it  is  receiv- 
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cd  Tvlth  reverence,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of  God  :  when  we  m 
in  our  own  thoughts  prefix  that  preface  to  every  part  of  that 
truth,  which  he  himself  hath  prefixed  to  many  parts  and  por- 
tions of  it  ;  namely,  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  wlio  is  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  his  word,  who  made  and  sustains  all 
things  hy  the  word  of  hi*  power.  When  therefore  we  look  up- 
on this  word  as  carrying  the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  God  upon 
it,  then  it  is  like  to  command  the  heart  3  but  it  will  signify  little, 
till  this  is  done. 

5.  To  be  a  doer  of  tlie  word  supposes  that  we  believe  it,  or 
that  our  hearing  of  it  be  n:iingled  with  faith.  It  profits  not 
tv'here  it  is  not  so ;  and  signifies  nothing,  if  there  be  not  that 
mixture.  The  uord  of  God,  says  the  apostle,  works  effectually 
in  them  that  believe.  I  Thess.  2,  13.  But,  as  it  is  in  ano- 
ther place,  "The  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  Heb.  4.  2.  And  it  is 
never  likely  that  men  should  practice  that  word,  which  they  re- 
gard no  more,  than  the  word  of  a  child.  If  any  one,  whose 
truth  you  suspect,  tell  you  this  or  that,  it  will  signify  little  to 
determine  your  practice,  or  to  guide  and  influence  any  design 
you  have  in  tiand.  Now  to  receive  this  word  with  faith,  is  to 
rely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  or  him  from  whom  it 
originally  comes.  "  This  is  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no 
more  doubt  to  be  made  of  it,  than  whether  the  things  be,  or  ex- 
ist whiclr  I  see  with  my  own  eyes."  For  it  is  faith  that  sup- 
plies the  room  of  sight,  in  reference  to  things  that  fall  not  un- 
der our  eye.  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Heb,  11.1.  ^'^God  hath  said  this  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  as  sure,  as  if  my  own  eyes  saw  it  all."  The 
gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
believes  ;  but  to  tliem  that  believe  not,  it  signifies  nothing,  it 
has  no  power  with  them.     Again, 

6.  It  requires  love  ;  a  great  exercise  of  love  that  the  heart 
may  close  with  it.  It  is  said  of  some,  that  they  received  not 
the'love  of  the  trutli  th.at  they  might  be  saved.  2  Thess.  2.  10. 
They  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  They  had  so  much  love 
to  wickedness,  that  tiiey  had  none  for  truth.  Therefore  they 
were  left  under  strong  delusions  to  believe  lies,  that  they 
might  be  damned.  So  you  find  things  are  connected  there. 
The  love  that  is  requh-ed  here,  is  such  as  v\'orks  out  in  sincere 
desire  of  the  milk  of  the  word,  that  so  we  may  grow  thereby. 
1  Pet.  2.  2.  Also  in  delight  ;  for  the  soul  hath  a  sweet  and 
SHvoury  relish  in  it.  "O  how  love  1  thy  law  !"  (Ps,  119.  97.) 
says  David  :  wliich  was  the  name  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  then  extant ;  and  was  sweeter  to  him,  than 
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lioney  to  his  taste.  Ps.  119.  103.  Thy  words  (saith  Jeremiah) 
were  found,  and  1  did  eat  them  ;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me 
the  joy,  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  Jerem.  15.16.  The  word 
of  God  is  then  like  to  be  done,  when  there  is  so  dear  a  love  to 
it ;  and  the  soul  so  taketh  complacency  in  it,  and  unites  to  it, 
that  it  becomes  as  it  were  consubstantiate  with  the  soul  itself. 
And  again, 

7.  It  requires  subjection  ;  an  obediential  subjection  to  it,  and 
compliance  of  heart  with  it.  Receive  with  meekness  (as  it  is 
in  this  context)  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls.  James.  1.  21.  There  are  many  hearts  of  men  so  op- 
posite to  the  vvord  of  God,  that  when  they  meet  witii  that  in, 
and  from  it,  which  is  cross  and  adverse  to  their  corrupt  incli- 
nations, their  spirits  swell,  and  storm  and  tumukuate  ;  and 
they  are  ready  to  say  with  those  in  the  prophet.  The  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken  to  us,  we  will  not  hear.  Je- 
rem. 44.  16.  You  must  then  receive  it  with  meekness  ;  that 
is,  so  as  to  yield  to  it,  how  cross  soever  it  may  be  to  any  pre- 
sent disposition  of  yours.  The  word  has  been  so  received  by 
gracious  hearts,  when  it  hath  spoken  terrible  things.  When 
dreadful  things  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  to  Hczekiah,  he 
said ;  "Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  v/hich  thou  hast  spoken." 
Isai.  39.  8.     Again, 

8.  It  requires  a  previous  transformation  of  the  heart  by  it, 
so  as  that  the  proper  stamp  and  impress  of  it  be  upon  the  soul. 
For  the  word  can  never  be  done  by  the  hearer,  but  from  a  vi- 
tal principle  ;  of  which  it  is  itself  to  be  the  productive  means. 
So  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  in 
which  is  my  text ;  "of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth,  that  we  should  be  akindof  first-fruits  of  his  creatures." 
If  the  new  creature  be  not  wrought  by  it  in  the  soul,  there 
will  never  be  that  doing  of  the  word,  which  is  expected  and 
required.  There  must  be  an  exemplar  copied  out  from  the 
word  upon  our  hearts  ;  and  then  we  are  to  practice,  and  do 
according  to  that  exemplar:  still  comparing  it  with  the  first 
idea,  to  be  seen  in  the  rule,  or  word  itself.  You  obeyed  (says 
the  apostle)  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was 
delivered  you.  Rom.  6.  17-  Or,  as  the  words  are  capable 
of  being  read,  into  which  ye  were  delivered.  That  is,  you 
were  cast  into  the  very  mould  of  the  vvord ;  and  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  and  impress  of  it  upon  your  souls,  and  so 
have  obeyed  it  from  the  heart.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  (in  that  part  of  it  which  is  more  appropriate  and  pe- 
culiar) rules  over  a  willing  people  and  is  not  a  king  of  slaves. 
He  is  obeyed  with  an  inward  inclination  and  propensity  of 
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heart.  His  power  hath  made  liis  subjects  willing  ;  that  is,  by 
writing  his  law  in  their  hearts,  which  is  the  great  promise  of 
the  ev^angelical  covenarii.  When  souls  are  made  the  epistle  of 
Christ,  having  his  mind  transcribed,  and  written  out  upon  their 
hearts  3  then  it  is  they  obey,  and  do  the  word,  and  never  till 
then.     And  then  it  requires  also, 

S).  A  faithful  remembrance  of  it ;  that  is,  of  its  rules  accom- 
modable  to  particular  occasions  as  they  occur.  The  apostle 
subjoins  here  in  the  words  following  my  text  a  representation 
of  tlie  man  that  hears,  without  a  design  of  doing  the  word ;  who 
says  he,  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass  :  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and 
straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Jam.  1. 
23.  21.  if  we  apply  the  apostle's  similitude  fully  unto  the 
purpose  for  which  he  brings  it,  it  must  not  only  have  reference 
to  such  an  idea,  as  we  have  exhibited  to  us  in  the  word  ;  or  the 
representation  of  what  we  now  actually  are,  but  also  of  what  we 
should  be,  both  together.  Looking  into  the  word  as  into  a 
glass  we  have  a  representation  made  to  us  there,  of  the  new 
creature  in  all  the  lively  lineaments  of  it ;  and  so  we  see  what  we 
should  be  :  and  comparing  ourselves  therewith,  we  see  what 
we  are;  and  wherein  there  is  a  deflexion,  and  disagreement 
from  our  pattern.  They  that  do  only  throw  a  transient  eye  up- 
on the  glass,  go  away  and  forget  what  they  see  ;  the  image 
vanisheth  presently  out  of  their  thought.  Therefore  there 
must  be  a  perpetual  image  kept  up  before  our  eyes,  by  a  faith- 
ful and  continual  remembrance  of  what  the  word  of  God  repre- 
senteth  to  us  ;  to  wit,  of  the  true  complexion  of  a  christian, 
and  wherein  our  own  disagreeth  ;  that  so  upon  all  occasions  we 
may  be  able  to  coiTect  thereby  what  is  amiss  ;  and  to  direct 
our  way  and  course  according  thereunto.  And  then  there  must 
be  in  the 

Last  place,  an  actual  application  of  all  such  rules  in  the 
word,  to  present  cases,  as  they  occur.  Thy  word  I  have  kept 
in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee.  Psal.  119.  11. 
It  is  laid  up  in  that  repository  and  treasury  for  this  purpose,  to 
housed  as  there  is  need  and  occasion.  Therefore  so  skilful 
ought  we  to  be  in  the  word  of  righteousnes,  which  hath  enough 
in  it  to  make  the  n}an  of  God  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnish-, 
ed  for  every  good  work  ;  that  upon  all  occasions,  and  whatever 
work  we  go  about,  we  may  have  our  rule  still  in  readiness  to 
apply,  and  actually  may  apply  it  to  our  case ;  so  as  neither 
on  the  one  hand  to  walk  dubiously,  nor  carelessly  on, the  other. 
For  those  are  extremes  to  be  avoided.  A  continual  scrupulosity 
is  provided  against  by  a  continual  acquaintance  with  the  word. 
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and  having  rules  always  in  readiness  to  measure  particular  ca- 
ses by  as  they  occur ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  carelessness  is 
inexcusable.  For  ruany  walk  without  having  any  regard  to 
their  own  spirits,  and  matter  it  not  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  To  have  this  word,  as  the  measure  of  our  lives,  to  ap- 
ply to  upon  occasion,  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  these  ex- 
orbitances ;  the  one  whereof  is  so  very  uncomfortable,  and 
the  other  so  very  dangerous,  and  destructive.  But  then  we 
are, 

II.  To  speak  to  the  other  thing  a  little  ;  namely,  what  is  it 
to  be  a  hearer  only  ?  By  being  a  hearer  only,  we  must  not  un- 
derstand every  thing  to  be  excluded,  besides  the  bare  external 
act  of  hearing ;  as  if  no  more  were  intended  by  it,  than  the 
outward  act  common  to  man  with  the  brute  creatures  :  for,  un- 
doubtedly, there  may  be  included  in  it  many  acts  of  the  under- 
standing, and  of  the  outward  man.  So  to  be  a  hearer  only,  is 
in  the  general  to  hear  without  any  design  of  doing  at  all.  For 
when  it  is  required  that  we  should  be  doers,  the  meaning  of  it 
is,  not  that  we  must  be  doers  of  all  that  is  bidden  and  directed 
by  the  word,  just  while  we  are  hearing.  Therefore  that  which 
is  required  over  and  besides  hearing,  is  a  design  to  be  doing  the 
word  ;  while  to  be  hearers  only,  is  to  hear  without  any  previous 
design  of  acting  according  to  what  they  do  hear.  Some  other 
motives  and  considerations  there  are,  which  bring  persons  to 
hear ;  but  as  for  the  business  of  practice  they  intend  it  not. 
It  never  came  into  their  miiids  to  look  upon  that  as  the  true  and 
proper  end  of  iiearing  that  they  should  do  and  practice  what 
they  hear. 

Novv  truth  is  but  one,  error  is  manifold.  If  there  be  but 
one  right  end,  that  end  is  to  be  aimed  at,  which  is  practice. 
And  that  we  maybe  capable  of  this,  but  one  entire  frame  and 
right  disposition  of  soul  is  required.  But  various  are  the  ends, 
and  many  are  the  ill  principles  and  dispositions,  which  may 
have  place  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  manifold  character,  which  I  might  give,  if  the 
lime  would  allow,  of  the  hearer  only.  For  as  there  is  a  mani- 
fold end  ;  and  many  indispositions,  in  the  spirit  of  a  man,  to 
the  true  end  :  so  manifold  are  the  characters  of  such  as  are 
hearers  only.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  they  all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  person  j  but  some  to  one,  and  some 
to  another.     There  is, 

I.  The  inattentive  hearer;  that  takcth  very  little  heed  to 
what  he  heareth.  We  ought  (says  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews) 
to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  Heb.  2.  1. 
And  set   your  hearts  (says  JMoses)  unto  all  the  words  which   I 
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testify  among  you  this  day.  Deut.  32.  46.  He  that  never' 
intends  to  be  a  doer  of  what  he  hears,  will  very  probably  little' 
regard  what  he  hears. 

2.  There  is  the  inconsiderate  hearer ;  that  never  ponders 
what  he  hears,  nor  compares  one  thing  with  another.  I  can 
but  name  particulars  to  you,  which  might  well  be  enlarged  up- 
on.    There  is  again, 

3.  The  injudicious  hearer;  that  never  makes  any  judgment 
upon  what  he  hears,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  All  things 
come  alike  to  him,  he  matters  them  not.  Consideration  is  in 
order  to  judgment,  and  judgment  follows  upon  it.  We  deliberate 
first,  and  then  judge  upon  that  deliberation.  The  inconsiderate 
hearer,  therefore,  will  be  an  injudicious  one.     There  is  also, 

4.  The  unapprehensive  hearer :  who  hears  all  his  days,  but 
is  never  the  wiser.  Ever  learning,  but  never  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  truth.  No  light  comes  in  to  him,  and  he 
remains  as  ignorant  after  twenty  years  living  under  the  gospel, 
as  he  was  at  the  first. 

5.  The  stupid,  unaffected  hearer ;  that  is  as  a  rock  and  a 
stone  under  the  word.  Nothing  ever  enters  or  gets  within  the 
stony  ground.  Things  are  heard  sometimes  that  even  rend 
hearts  all  to  pieces,  if  riglitly  disposed ;  things  full  of  terror, 
amazement,  astonishment,  and  of  dread;  but  they  are  heard 
by  these  w^ithout  any  trembling.  Rocks  and  mountains  may 
shake  and  shiver  sooner  than  they.     Again, 

6.  There  are  your  prejudiced,  disaflfectcd  hearers  ;  who  hear 
with  dislike,  especially  those  things  which  relate  to  practice  : 
and  with  the  greater  dislike  it  may  be,  by  how  much  the  more 
what  they  hear,  relates  to  the  proper  end  of  hearing.  They 
cannot  endure  such  things  as  aim  at  the  heart,  and  con- 
cern the  business  and  work  of  religion.  And  there  are 
again, 

7.  Your  fantastical,  voluptuous  hearers  ;  that  hear  only  to 
please  their  fancy  or  imaginations.     So  they  come  on  purpose 

'  to  try  if  they  can  hear  a  pretty  sentence,  any  fine  jingle,  some 
flashes  of  wit.  For  it  may  be  they  have  found  some,  who  have 
to  do  with  this  sacred  word,  that  will  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
vain,  as  to  gratify  them  in  such  things,  when  they  come  with 
such  an  expectation.  Of  which  temper  I  remember  an  an- 
cient saying,  Dissoluti  est  pectoris  in  rebus  seriis  quaerere 
voluptatem  :  it  is  a  dismal  token  upon  a  person  to  seek  for 
the  p'atification  of  his  f  ana/  in  serious  matters.  As  if  one 
would  bring  music  to  another,  that  lay  under  the  torture  of  a 
broken  leg ;  how  very  incongruous  vvould  this  be  !  And  such 
we  are  to  consider  is  the  state  of  souls,  all  shattered,  broken. 
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diseased,  and  maimed.     This  is  the  common  case  of  those  we 
have  to  do  with.*     There  are  again, 

8.  Your  notional  hearers ;  that  are  of  somewhat  a  higher  form 
and  sect  than  the  others ;  who  do  not  aim  merely  to  have  their 
fancies  and  imaginations  gratified  by  something  light  and  flashy 
but  their  understandings  also.  But  it  must  be  by  some  fine 
notion,  which  they  have  not  met  with  before.  And  so  they 
alwavs  come  to  learn  some  kind  of  novelty  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
meet  with  some  new  thing,  which  they  have  not  met  with  be- 
fore, they  go  away  with  a  great  deal  of  dislike,  and  distaste,  at 
those  they  hear.  With  these,  (and  they  arc  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  sort,  and  therefore  we  may  join  them  together) 
you  may  put, 

9.  Those  talkative  persons  j  who  only  come  to  hear  that  they 
may  furnish  themselves  with  notions  for  the  sake  of  discourse  : 
or  that,  when  they  come  into  company,  they  may  have  some* 
thing  just  to  talk  of  afterwards.  Upon  which  a  heathen  mo- 
ralist reflects  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  "  That  is  (saith 
he)  when  they  hear  such  moral  precepts  as  the  philosophers 
use  to  deliver,  and  press  in  the  schools ;  as  all  came  into  them 
in  words,  so,  with  them,  all  go  out  in  words.  Which  is  just 
the  same  thing,  as  if  the  sheep,  when  they  have  been  grazing 
all  day,  should  come  at  night  to  the  shepherd ;  and  cast  up  the 
grass  they  swallowed,  to  shew  how  much  they  had  eaten. 
Grass  it  came  in,  and  grass  it  goes  out  again.  The  shepherd 
does  not  expect  this,  but  expects  that  of  the  grass  they  had 
eaten  that  day,  there  should  come  milk  and  wool  from  the  con- 
coction, and  digestion  of  what  they  had  eaten."  It  is  much 
that  we  have  need  to  learn  such  documents  as   these   from   a 

"^  The  word  here  a.xpo»rxi,  hearers  only^  may  remain  one  (says 
the  author)  of  an  ancient  word  that  is  of  affinity  with  it,  namely, 
ay.footiJiXTa.  j  of  which  this  is  the  sense.  It  was  the  name  of  certain 
songs  and  sonnets,  joined  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which 
w^ere  wont  to  be  used  in  the  conclusion  of  stage-plays,  wherewith 
die  hearers  were  entertained  at  the-r  going  out  of  the  theatres.  They 
were  also  very  frequently  used  in  the  close  of  banqvicts.  Whv  !  the 
word  of  God  is  looked  upon  as  such  an  »>i^ox[A.oi,,  and  the  things 
contained  in  it  as  a.y.foxyi.xra.,  so  these  [oiv.foxrxt]  kind  of  kcarers. 
"  Thou  art,"  (says  the  Almighty  to  the  prophet  Ezckiel)  "  unto 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words  but  do 
them  not."  Ezek.  33.  32.  Such  hearers  there  are  who  come  only 
to  have  their  imaginations  and  fancies  gratified  with  somewhat,  that 
may  l)e  delicious  to  them  3  and  that  is  all  that  they  aim  at.  These 
sure  iie  hearers  only  ! 
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heathen.  What !  because  all  we  hear  comes  to  us  ia  words, 
should  it  all  come  out  in  words  again  ?  No,  the  end  is  surely 
that  it  should  be  so  digested,  and  concocted,  as  to  yield  work 
and  fruit,  agreeable  to  what  we  hear.  And  then  there  are 
again, 

10.  Tiie  censorious  and  critical  hearers  ;  who  come  on  pur- 
pose not  as  doers  of  tlie  law,  but  as  judges.  They  come  to 
see  what  they  may  carp  at,  and  so  to  pass  their  verdict.  "  Were 
such  and  such  things  rightly  methodized  ?  such  and  such  words 
well  placed  ?  was  there  an  exact  concinnity  in  what  was  said?'* 
and  the  like.  This  now  is  all  the  design  they  have  in  hearing 
the  word.  And  then  there  ia  another  sort  too,  and  we  have 
some  experience,  I  am  afraifl,  of  too  many  such,  in  the  age 
and  day  wherein  we  now  live,  and  that  is. 

Lastly,  Malicious  hearers;  that  come  on  purpose  to  seek  an 
advantage  against  those,  they  come  to  hear,  particularly  from 
what  tlsey  preach.  By  this  sort,  you  know,  our  Saviour  was 
often  })estered  :  who  came  to  hear  him  ;  and  to  put  questions 
to  him  ;  and  so  gave  him  occasion  to  speak,  only  to  entrap 
and  insnare  him.  To  which  may  be  added  your  raging  exas- 
perated hearers,  such  as  Stephen's  were  at  his  last  sermon;  who 
gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and  could  not  forbear  vio- 
lence to  his  precious  lire,  upon  their  hearing  him.  Thus  you 
see  the  characters  of  those  that  are  hearers  only,  which  are  va- 
rious and  manifold.     I  shall  only  touch  upon  the 

III.  Thing,  namely,  to  speak  to  the  self-deception  of  such 
persons.  And  here  1  shall  shew,  wherein  such  are  deceived  ; 
and  the  grossness  of  the  deception  itself, 

1.  Wherein  such  are  deceived.     And  they  are  certainly  so, 
(1.)  In  their  work.     For  they  commonly  think  they  have 

done  well ;  and  they  find  no  fault  with  themselves,  that  they 
have  been  hearers  only.     And  then 

(2.)  As  to  their  reward  they  are  also  deceived.  They  get 
nothing  by  it  all  this  time.  That,  and  th.eir  labour  are  lost. 
"  Whoso  looketli  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continu- 
eth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer  but  a  doer  of  the 
word,  tliis  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed"  Jam.  I.  25.  But 
they  never  go  away  tvith  a  blessing  ;  most  certainly  they  miss 
of  it,  who  are  hearers  only. 

2.  For  the  grossness  of  this  deception,  it  will  appear  to  be 
very  great,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  they  are  deceived  in  so  plain  a  case.  For  it 
is  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  gospel  is  sent 
in  order  to  practice.  Now  how  strange  is  it,  that  men  should 
be  deceived  in  a  thing  so  plain  !  V\'hat  can  the  gospel  be  sent 
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for  but  only  In  order  to  practice  ?  What  other  aim,  or  end,  can 
it  possibly  have  ?  As  might  be  shewn  in  many  particulars,  if 
time  gave  leave.     And, 

(2.)  It  is  self-deception  ;  for  they  arc  said  to  deceive  them- 
selves ;  which  is  a  far  other  thing,  than  when  the  matter  is 
wont  to  be  expressed  passively  only,  and  in  softer  terms.  As 
to  say  to  a  person,  "  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  ;  you  are  deceived 
and  imposed  upon."  This,  I  say,  is  much  gentler,  than  to 
say  of  a  man,  that  he  dcceiveth  and  iniposeth  upon  himself.  For 
this  carries  in  it  an  intimation,  that  men  do  use  some  industry 
in  the  matter  ;  that  they  industriously  deceive  themselves,  as 
indeed  it  must  be  so  in  this  case.  For  if  men  did  not  use  some 
art  or  contrivance,  they  could  never  have  hid  these  things  from 
their  own  eyes ;  particularly,  that  this  word  is  sent  to  be  the 
guide  of  men's  practice.  And  to  overlook  such  a  thing  as  tliis 
all  their  days,  ^^as  those  men  must  be  supposed  to  do  who  are 
hearers  only)  is  miserable  deception.  It  is  their  trade,  and  a 
poor  trade  the  Lord  knosvs  !  And  they  must  be  supposed  ta 
have  used  a  great  deal  of  artifice  with  themselves,  to  veil  so 
plain  a  case  as  this  from  their  own  eyes  and  view  ;  so  as  not 
to  understand,  that  the  gospel  is  sent  to  be  their  rule  of 
practice,  in  order  to  their  attainment  of  a  happy  state  at 
last. 

And  now^  to  shut  up  all  with  a  little  application  we  may 
learn  hence, 

1.  That  persons  are  apt  to  overlook  the  main  of  their  duty, 
and  take  up  with  some  lesser  parts. 

2.  That  in  the  very  business  of  hearing  the  word,  there  is 
great  danger  ef  self-deception,  if  persons  do  not  carefully  watch 
against  it.     And  again, 

3.  We  may  learn,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  gospel  hatli 
a  designed  reference  unto  practice.  Be  not  hearers  only,  but 
doers  of  the  word.  As  if  he  had  said.  Do  not  satisfy  yourselves 
with  merely  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
in  it  conducing,  or  referable  to  practice,  as  generally  the 
things  contained  in  it  manifestly  have ;  for  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  the  gospel. 
Again, 

4.  We  may  learn,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  very  great  concern- 
ment to  attend  upon  the  word  preached  or  to  be  a  hearer 
of  it ;  for  the  whole  business  of  our  practice  is  to  be  consequent 
thereupon.  It  is  then  of  great  consequence  to  be  a  hearer  of 
the  word ;  and  as  much  as  this  duty  is  neglected  by  many,  the 
whole  stress  lies  upon  it  of  the  design  and  end,  for  which  the 
gospel  comes  into  the  world.     The  gospel  signifies   nothings 
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unless  it  be  believed,  and  this  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing." 
Rom.  10.  17.  There  are  many  persons  that  humour  and  please 
themselves  in  talking  against  so  much  hearing,  and  so  much 
preaching  ;  and  think  it  a  vain,  and  needless  thing.  But  that 
is  certainly  because  they  have  little  considered  what  hearing, 
and  preaching  are  for.  If  it  were  only  for  the  minister  to  teach^ 
and  the  hearers  to  learn  some  new  thing  not  known  before, 
truly  all  necessary  truth,  by  attentive  diligent  inquirers,  might 
be  learnt  in  a  little  while.  But  it  is  rather  to  urge  and  incul- 
cate things,  which  were  known  before.  Therefore  when  the 
apostle  had  said,  that  it  is  by  the  word  of  truth  that  we  are  be- 
gotten of  God,  to  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures,  he 
presently  adds,  "  Be  swift  to  hear."  Jam.  1.  18,  19.  As  if 
he  had  said,  these  things  ought  to  be  often  urged,  and  incul- 
cated upon  you  ;  that  so  the  product  thereof,  to  wit,  the  new 
creature  may  be  sure  in  you.  If  this  be  not  done  at  one  time, 
it  may  at  another ;  some  time  or  other  it  may  be  effected. 
Therefore  be  swift  to  hear,  your  life  lies  upon  it.  But 
then, 

5.  And  lastly.  You  see  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  add  do- 
ing, to  the  hearing  the  word.  And  for  that  I  need  to  give  no 
other  encouragement  than  that  of  our  Lord  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  on  the  mount.  "Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them  ;  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ; 
and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  But,  (says  he,) 
Every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not ;  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it."  Matt.  7.  24 — 27.  And  1  cannot  upon 
consideration  of  this  but  apprehend,  that,  as  the  stability  of 
many  (I  hope)  hath  been  promoted  by  the  much  preaching, 
and  hearing  of  our  times  ;  so  there  are  many  (I  am  afraid)  near 
to  a  very  dreadful  fall,  who  have  been  hearers  only  of  Christ's 
sayings,  but  never  minded  to  be  doers  of  them. 

And  I  must  needs  think  it  strange,  if  we  have  not  among  us 
a  general  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  losing  our  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  the  word  of  God.  We  have  these  upon  such 
terms,  that  we  should,  methinks,  reckon  ourselves  always  in 
danger.  And  if  we  have  any  cause  for  that  apprehension, 
what  in  all  the  world  can  we  imagine  more  provoking,  and 
likely  to  infer  such  a  doom  and  judgment  upon  us,  as  the  pe- 
nury of  the  word  of  God,  than  to  be  hearers  only,  without  any 
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design  to  be  doers  of  it  ?  Whereas  if  we  did  but  set  ourselves, 
with  a  more  earnest  design,  to  apply,  and  turn  all  that  we 
hear,  into  fruit  and  practice;  it  maybe  this  migiit  prevent 
such  a  stroke  as  we  are  not  without  reason  to  dread,  nor  with- 
out grounds  to  fear.  But  if  we  should  not  prevent  it,  yet  it 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing  however  in  a  cloudy,  dark 
and  gloomy  time,  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  reflection  as  this  ; 
*'  Blessed  be  God,  while  1  had  such  seasons,  I  laboured  to  im- 
prove them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  laboured  to  take  all  oppor- 
tunities that  I  could,  to  hear  with  a  design  to  do,  to  quickea 
and  help  me  to  move  onward  in  Christian  practice."  It  will, 
I  say,  be  very  comfortable  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  reflection 
in  a  time  of  gloominess  and  darkness  which  it  is  possible  we 
may  see,  and  how  soon  we  know  not.  And  if  in  such  a  season 
we  should  be  able  to  make  this  reflection,  it  would  be  a  hap- 
py provision  for  us  against  it.  It  would  suppose  us  to  have 
gotten  some  stock,  some  treasure  within  us,  which  we  might 
draw  forth.  We  should  then  have  the  word  within  us,  which 
when  we  should  lie  down,  rise  up,  or  walk,  might  commune 
within  us  5  and  so  we  be  capable  of  being  preachers  to  our- 
selves. 

In  a  word,  if  ever  we  should  come  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
that  we  should  never  see  the  face,  nor  hear  the  voice  of  a  mi- 
nister of  God's  word,  where  our  lot  is  cast ;  if  we  should  wear 
out  our  diiys  in  a  wilderness,  a  desert,  or  a  cave ;  it  would  be 
comfortable  to  have  this  word  a  companion  to  us,  and  ingrafted 
into  us,  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls  :  it  would  be  comfort- 
able, I  say,  to  have  a  stock  of  divine  truth  to  live  upon,  when 
we  should,  as  to  the  external  dispensation  of  it,  be  in  penury 
and  want.  Let  these  things,  therefore,  move  us  to  a  more 
earnest  endeavour  to  be  doers  of  the  word^  and  not  hearers 
only. 


VOL,  vr,  2  M 


THE  PARABLE  OT  (SER.  VIK 


SERMON    VI I. 


Luke  18.  1—8. 


Jnd  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end,  that  men 
ous'ht  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint ;  saying,  There  was 
Zacity  ajudie,  ihkh  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded 
man  •  And  there  was  u  widow  in  that  city ;  and  she  came  unto 
TZ  'saying,  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary  And  hewouU 
Ttf7awhile:  but  afterward  he  said  wifhm  himself 
Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man;  yet  because  this 
tiZttroublethme,  I  will  avenge  her  lest  by  her  eontinual 
Toming  she  weary  me.  And  the  Lord  said,  Hear  what  the 
ZP  judge  saUh.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect 
which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  bear  long  with 
them  f 

IVFY  purpose  Is  not  to  give  you  a  particular  explication  of 
^^  this  parable.  The  design  of  it  ,s  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
application  of  it,  which  our  Saviour  here  makes.  All  that  1 
shall  at  present  do  shall  be  to  shew  you,  with  all  possible  bre- 
Tity,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  which  our  Saviour  here  useti, 
from  the  iiuportuuity  and  success  of  this  widow  j  m  order  t* 

^  Preached  at  Mr.  Gases,  September 29,  l67{>. 
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encourage  our  addresses  to  God,  and  a  continuance  therein 
without  fainting.  And  his  argument  to  this  purpose  may  be 
seen  to  be  very  strong  and  cogent  if  we  consider  these  two 
things  in  the  general. 

I.  The  parity  of  reason  between  the  case  he  argueth  from,  and 
that  which  he  argueth  to. 

II.  The  superiority  of  reason,  which  is  in  the  latter  case, 
above  the  former.  For  so  we  must  understand  him  to  argue, 
partly  «/>r/on,  and  partly  a  fortiori.  And  the  strength  of 
the  argument  both  ways  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  out  uuto 
you. 

III.  We  shall  make  application  of  the  whole. 

I.  I  am  to  consider  the  parity  of  reason  between  these  two 
cases  ;  which  you  may  conceive  especially  in  these  four 
things. 

1.  That  here  was  distress  in  tiie  one  case,  and  there  is  dis- 
tress in  the  other.  This  widow  comes  to  tins  judge  in  a  very 
distressed  case,  as  it  should  seem,  though  it  be  not  particularly 
expressed  ;  only  it  appears  she  was  very  much  grieved,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrong  done  her.  And  so  in  the 
other  case,  the  elect  of  God  are  always  very  much  injured  j  and 
they  sustain  a  great  deal  of  wrong  from  this  evil  world,  in  which 
they  are.  And  surely  if  this  unjust  judge  was  moved  with  the 
distress  of  this  suppliant,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  distress  will  be  moving  in  this  case  also  ;  and  that 
the  elect  will  be  heard,  when  they  make  their  cries  to  heaven, 
urged  by  their  own  distresses. 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  justice  in  the  one  case,  as  we 
are  sure  there  is  justice  in  the  other.  This  widow's  did  appear 
to  be  a  just  cause.  She  comes  with  this  request  to  the  judge, 
that  he  would  avenge  her  of  her  adversary.  The  word  E>jj<>tv?5-o», 
there  used,  signifies,  Right  me  of  my  adversary.  She  came  to 
petition  a  matter  of  right,  and  all  that  she  desired  was  to 
have  right  done  her.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  right  in 
the  other  case  also.  "  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  (says 
the  apostle)  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble 
you  ;  and  to  you,  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  an- 
gels." 2  Thes.   1.  6',  7-     And  again, 

3.  There  was  importunity  in  the  one  cas^',  and  there  is  im- 
portunity in  the  other.  Why  then  should  not  success  be  hoped 
to  correspond  in  this  case,  as  well  as  thai  ?  Tliis  widow  was  so 
urgent,  that  the  judge  was  sensible  of  a  grievance  in  it  ;  and 
found  a  necessity  upon  himself  to  do  iier  rigiit,  lest  he  sliould 
be  wearied  by  her  importunity.     The  elect  too  are  represented 
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as  crying  night  and  day  ;  that  is,  the  loud  voice  of  their  pray- 
ers is  not  by  fits,  only  now  and  then,  but  is  continued,  and  in- 
cessant ;  as  night  and  day  take  in  the  whole  complex  of  time. 
And  do  you  think  then,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  God  will  not 
hear  their  cry  ?  Besides, 

4.  There  is  an  obligation  by  office  to  do  right,  both  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other.  The  person,  to  whom  this  woman 
applied  herself,  was  a  judge  in  the  city.  Now  it  is  known, 
that  in  several  of  the  more  eminent  cities  of  Israel,  there  were 
constituted  stated  judges,  to  whom  all  persons  might  have  re- 
course, and  bring  their  grievances,  in  order  to  their  being  re- 
dressed. So  that  this  woman  doth  not  come  to  a  person  un- 
concerned. She  does  not  request,  that  an  occasional  kindness 
might  be  done  her;  as  one  might  request  such  a  thing  of  any 
one,  when  in  necessity  :  but  she  comes  to  an  appointed  person, 
to  one  who  by  his  office  was  obliged  to  right  her.  And  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  such  an  office,  and  to 
make  himself  known  by  the  name  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ; 
that  all  might  know  whither  to  apply,  and  to  whom  they  may 
appeal  and  address  themselves.  And  why  is  not  right  to  be 
expected  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  another  ?  So  far  this 
parable  gives  us  ground  to  argue  from  a  parity  of  reason. 
But, 

II.  It  gives  us  ground  also  for  arguing  from  a  superiority  of 
reason  too,  in  sundry  respects.  As, — In  respect  of  the  sup- 
plicants in  the  one  case,  and  the  other  : — in  respect  of  the  per- 
sons supplicated  in  the  one  case,  and  the  other  :  and — in  re- 
spect of  the  supplication  itself  in  the  former  case,  and  the  lat- 
ter compared. 

1.  There  is  very  prevailing  and  much  stronger  reason  in  the 
latter  case,  than  in  the  former  }  if  we  consider  the  supplicants 
in  both,  and  compare  them.  In  the  former  case  you  have  a 
poor  woman ;    and  here  we  are  to  consider, 

(1.)  That  she  was  a  single  woman,  only  one  person  who 
comes  to  make  her  complaint  to  this  judge  :  but  in  the  oth)er 
case  you  have  a  community,  the  whole  body  of  the  eject.  H6w 
vast  is  the  disproportion  here!  This  great  body  joining  in  one 
cry,  surely  that  must  needs  be  unspeakably  more  prevailing  ! 
And, 

(2.)  fFor  we  can  but  speak  shortly  to  so  many  things  as  are 
before  us)  This  was  but  an  ordinary  woman,  of  an  inferior  rank, 
by  any  thing  that  appears  ;  that  is,  she  is  not  mentioned  heie 
under  any  remarkable  particular  character,  that  might  add 
weight  to  her  cause  and  suit :  but  this  community  is  a  choice 
community  ;  tlve  elect ;  a  community  of  very  peculiar  f  eraona. 
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that  are  severed  from  the  rest  of  men,  and  dlstlnguislied  by 
God's  own  special  seal  set  upon  them.  As  when  God's  por- 
tion in  the  several  tribes  was  spoken  of,  there  were  sealed  of 
such  a  tribe,  so  many  thousands  ;  and  of  such  a  tribe,  so  many 
thousands.  Rev.  7.  4.  &c.  All  God's  elect  ones,  are  sealed 
ones ;  they  carry  a  mark  of  iionour  upon  tliem.  "  The  founda- 
tion of  Godstandeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  Tiie  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his."  2  Tim.  2.  19.    And, 

(3.)  The  supplicant  was  unrelated  to  him,  to  whom  she 
makes  her  supplication.  We  do  not  find,  tliat  she  pretended 
to  any  relation  to  him  at  all ;  only  comes  to  him  as  the  judge 
of  her  city.  But  in  the  other  case,  the  supplicants  are  God's 
elect ;  his  own  peculiar  people  that  he  had  taken,  and  made 
nigh  unto  himself :  "called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,"  as  you 
have  those  expressions  put  together  in  Scripture.  Rev.  17.  14, 
And  do  not  we  think  then,  that  a  more  especial  regard  will  be 
had  here  ?     Besides, 

2.  There  is  a  great  superiority  of  reason  in  arguing  from  the 
one  case  to  the  other,  if  we  consider  the  persons  supplicated  ; 
or  to  v/hom  the  addresses  are  made  in  each  case.  In  the  ge- 
neral, in  one  case  it  is  man  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  God.  And 
particularly, 

( 1 .)  In  the  former  case  it  was  a  wicked  profane  person,  to 
whom  the  address  was  made  5  one  that  did  neither  fear  God, 
nor  regard  man  :  good  to  no  one,  neither  to  God  nor  man  ;  a 
vile  wretched  creature,  wrapt  up  within  himself;  who  studied, 
and  consulted  nothing  but  his  own  ease,  and  peace  ;  having  no 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  nor  any  regard  to  man.  But  in 
the  other  case,  you  have  the  holy  God  addressed  to ;  whose  na- 
tural, essential  holiness,  is  a  perpetual  law  and  obligation  to 
him,  to  do  always  that  which  is  best.  His  essential  rectitude 
cannot  but  do  such  things,  as  have  an  agreeable  rectitude  in 
them  to  his  own  very  nature. 

(2.)  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  merciless  man,  that  was  ap- 
plied to;  in  the  other,  a  merciful  God.  How  much  stronger 
is  the  reason  !  This  judge  was  a  man  who  had  no  mercy,  no 
pity  to  any  one,  but  to  himself.  He  took  some  pity  of  him«elf  in- 
deed, that  he  might  not  be  wearied  out  with  continual  clamours 
and  cries  ;  otherwise,  it  seems,  his  heart  know  no  jjity,  there 
were  no  bowels  of  compassion  rolling,  or  working  in  him.  But 
in  the  other  case,  it  is  the  Father  of  mercies  who  is  addressed, 
and  appealed  to.  It  is  he  with  whom  there  is  so  abundant  pi- 
ty, and  kindness ;  so  strong  a  propension  and  inclination  to  do 
good  to  the  necessitous  and  miserable,  only  because  his  will  in- 
clines and  leads  him  thereunto:  the  Spring  and  Fountain  of  all 
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that  pity  and  mercy,  that  Is  any  where  to  be  found,  diffused 
among  his  creatures.  If  parents  pity  their  children  ;  if  there 
be  bowels  gathering  in  any  towards  the  afflicted  and  distressed  ; 
from  what  spring,  from  what  fountain  did  all  this  proceed  ?  All 
must  come  from  some  original  or  other  ;  and  they  can  be  de- 
rived from  no  higher,  neither  are  they  to  be  derived  from  any 
lower,  than  this  great  Father  of  mercies.  And  what !  shall  not 
he  hear  his  elect  ?  And  again, 

(3.)  It  was,  in  the  former  case,  an  unjust  man  that  was  sup- 
plicated ;  here  it  is  the  just  and  righteous  God.  As  his  holi- 
ness uoth  oblige  him  in  general  to  do  that,  which  is  right  and 
fit  to  be  done  ;  his  justice,  as  a  particular  attribute  in  his  ge- 
neral character,  inclines  liim  in  thi:^  case  to  administer,  and 
execute  justice.  As  he  hath  been  pleased  mercifully  himself  to 
lay  down  a  rule  and  law  of  mercy,  in  reference  to  tiiose  that 
are  his  (though  it  be  impossible  that  God  can  injure  a  man  in 
anv  thing,  yet  it  is  possible  that  men  can  injure  one  another  ; 
and  very  certain  also  that  those  are  the  worst  used  by  the  world, 
who  have  such  a  near  relation  to  him,  and  whom  he  hath  chosen 
and  gathered  out  of  the  world)  so  here  in  this  case,  when  there 
is  a  proper  object  of  vindictive  justice,  shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right,  to  whom  righteousness  belongs  as  part 
-of  his  peculiar  glory  ?  And  then  again, 

3.  There  is,  in  respect  of  the  supplication  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  a  great  superiority,  and  triumphant  prevalen- 
cy  of  reason.     For,  in  the  former  case,  consider, 

(1 .)  The  matter  of  the  petition  of  this  widow ;  and  that  was 
cnly  a  private  good,  that  she  sought  for  herself:  and  consider 
also  the  petition  of  the  elect  of  God.  'J'hey  have  all  one  com- 
mon concernment,  wherein  the  interest  of  God  is  involved 
with  theirs.  So  that  whatsoever  they  supplicate  for,  as  the 
elect  of  God,  must  needs  be  a  matter  that  is  so  far  public  ;  that 
is,  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  in  which  their  hearts  and  de- 
sires do  meet,  and  concur.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  particular 
person  to  desire  to  be  gratified  in  some  particular,  private  con- 
cernments ;  and  another  thing  to  insist  upon  such  matters  as 
mre  common  to  us,  with  all  the  elect  of  God.  And  this  it  is  to 
be  supposed  is  the  matter  of  the  supplications  of  the  elect  unto 
God  in  this  case.  It  is  that,  wherein  all  the  elect  do  concen- 
tre and  wherein  ail  tiirir  desires  do  meet. 

(2)  Look  to  the  manner,  and  style  of  iJie  supplication  ;  on 
the  one  part,  and  on  the  other.  This  woman  comes  in  her 
own  name,  but  the  supplications  of  the  elect  of  God  run  in 
another  style  ;  they  come  all  in  the  name  of  the  great  Media- 
tor, and  Intercessor.     A  nd  is  there  not  unspeakably  more  rea- 
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son,  that  we  should  expect  their  supplications  to  prevail  ?  They 
come  in  the  name  of  him,  wlio  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Judge,  and  to  them.  "  We  have  an  Advocate  v/itli  the  Fa- 
ther, Jesus  Christ  the  rlzhteous.  1  John  2.  1.  It  is  said  in- 
definitely, with  the  Father  :  not  of  his,  or  our  Fatiier  ;  but 
the  common  Father  of  him,  and  us,  as  we  are  to  understfind  it. 
And  since  with  him  we  have  such  an  Advocate,  shall  we  not 
hope  to  prevail  ?  Again, 

(3.)  Consider  the  principle  of  the  one's  supplication,  ond 
that  of  the  other.  We  must  suppose  this  woman's  supplication 
to  be  dictated  by  her  own  sense  of  the  urgency,  and  necessity 
of  her  case  ;  and  the  unrelievableness  of  it  by  any  other  way 
than  that  of  addressing  herself  to  the  known  judge.  In  short, 
it  was  her  own  private  spirit  that  dictated  her  supplication  ; 
for  she  alone  knew  her  own  need,  felt  her  own  necessity.  But 
the  prayers  of  all  the  elect  of  Ciod  have  another  principle. 
When  they  know  not  what  to  pray  for,  they  are  furnished  with 
matter,  and  with  sighs  and  groans  at  once.  Rom.  8.  26.  There 
is  a  spirit  appointed  on  purpose,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplications ;"  whose  business  it  is  to 
indite  requests  for  the  elect  of  God,  and  to  strive  and  to  wres- 
tle with  him  :  which  is  strongly  moving  at  the  same  time  in 
their  own  breasts ;  so  as  that  their  hearts,  and  the  heart  of 
God,  as  it  were,  are  united,  and  joined  by  that  Spirit.  Shall 
they  not  then  hope  to  prevail  ?  They  may  say,  when  they  are 
putting  up  such  prayers  as  are  the  common  sense  of  ail  the 
elect  of  God  ;  "  Lord,  I  do  not  speak  of  myself  now.  Thou 
hast  taught  me  to  pray.  This  prompts  me  to  it,  and  puts  me 
upon  it ;  and  1  had  never  prayed  so,  nor  uttered  such  cries  : 
and  such  desires  had  not  entered  into  my  heart,  if  thou  hadst 
not  put  them  there."  And  shall  not  God  hear  his  own  elect 
©flfering  up  petitions  of  his  own  bespeaking  ?  And  desires  of  his 
own  creating  shall  not  he  answer?  Doth  he  stir  up  desires  on 
purpose  to  disappoint  them  ?  or,  will  he  make  his  pcoj)le  re- 
fuse to  pray,  by  denying  their  petitions,  and  casting  their  pray- 
ers back  upon  their  hands  ?  And  then, 

(4.)  Consider  the  end  of  one's  supplication,  and  that  of  the 
other.  The  end  that  this  woman  aimed  at,  was  nothing  but 
self-advantage,  to  be  relieved  herself ;  but  the  end  of  the 
elect  of  God  in  their  supplications,  is  somewhat  wherein  their 
interest  is  jointly  concerned  with  his  in  reference  to  those  great 
concernments,  which  belong  to  the  whole  body.  They  know 
he  hath  a  concern  twisted  with  theirs ;  and  so  can  speak  it, 
with  Daniel,  as  the  real  sense  of  their  hearts,  "Do,  defer  not, 
for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God  :  for  thy  city,  and  thy   peoj)le 
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are  called  by  thy  name."  Dan.  9.  19.  This  Is  the  common 
sense  of  all  the  people  of  God  :  "  Thou  hast  not  been  ashamed 
to  be  called  our  God.  Thou  hast  taken  us  into  a  near  relation 
unto  thee.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  twitted  with  our  God. 
It  is  as  a  sword  in  our  bones  to  have  it  said  to  us,  Where  is 
your  God  ?  Thy  concernments  and  ours  are  one  ;  do  therefore, 
and  defer  not  for  thine  own  name's  sake."  In  this  strain  do  all 
the  supplications  of  the  elect  run.  So  that  in  all  these  respects 
you  see  tliere  is  a  great  superiority  of  reason,  if  such  a  widow 
should  succeed  well  in  her  private  request  to  such  a  judge,  why 
all  the  elect  of  God  should  much  more  succeed  in  the  requests, 
which  they  are  day  and  night  making  to  the  great  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.     And  therefore, 

III.  Briefly  to  apply  all  tiiis,  we  learn  ; 

1.  How  great  a  privilege  it  is  to  have  this  matter  clear  to  us, 
that  we  are  of  the  elect  of  God  ;  and  how  much  therefore  we 
are  concerned  to  make  our  calling,  and  election  sure ;  for  then 
we  find  ourselves  to  belong  to  a  community,  that  are  continually 
praying  prayers  which  shall  be  sure  to  prevail.  And  how  great 
a  privilege,  how  blessed  a  thing  is  this  !  Methinks  when  we  un- 
derstand how  certainly  the  elect  of  God  shall  be  heard,  who 
are  crying  to  him  night  and  day ;  we  should  be  at  this  work, 
night  and  day,  poring  into  our  hearts,  till  we  are  certain  of  thisj 
that  we  are  the  elect  of  God.  Then  we  shall  be  sure  to  put  up 
all  prosperous  and  acceptable  prayers,  when  they  are  all  of  the 
same  sense,  and  run  in  the  same  channel,  as  theirs  are  wont 
to  do.     And  again, 

2.  We  are  to  collect  hence,  that  the  elect  of  God,  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  this  world,  are  to  bear  the  character  of  pray- 
ing ones.  To  be  acted  by  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  to  have  con- 
tinually a  praying  disposition,  is  characteristical  of  the  elect  of 
God,  who  are  gathered  in  from  among  the  common  refuse  of  a 
sinful  world.  Therefore  we  had  need  to  look  well  to  ourselves 
concerning  this  thing.  Hew  stand  our  hearts  Godward  ?  Are 
they  formed  unto  prayers  ?  Is  it  become  even  a  spiritually  na- 
tural thing  to  us  to  pray  ?  As  natural  as  breathing  is  to  a  living 
man,  so  natural  a  thing  is  praying  to  the  new  creature,  and  as 
agreeable.  The  elect  are  supplicants  day  and  night.  The  great 
business  of  their  lives  is  prayer.  This  is  that,  to  which  the 
heart  of  an  elect  person  doth  impel  him  ;  so  far  as  he  is  himself 
and  hath  the  true  genius  and  spirit  Morking  in  him,  which  is? 
common  to  all  the  elect  of  God,  and  also  peculiar  to  them. 
And  again,  we  are  to  learn  hence, 

.3.  Tn  how  wretched  a  case  they  must  needs  be,  who  are  the 
stated,  and  habitual  enemies  of  the  chui'ch  of  God  in  the  world. 
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It  is  a  fearful  condition  that  such  men  are  in,  to  have  all  the 
elect  of  God  crying  against  them,  night  and  day.  What  will 
become  of  this  matter  at  last?  Who,  that  considers  the  case, 
would  not  dread  to  be  found  in  such  a  condition  as  these  are 
in  ?  to  be  one  against  whom  all  the  elect  of  God  are  joining 
their  requests,  night  and  day,  and  exhibiting  complaints  !  For 
they  do  in  common  pray  against  the  enemies  of  the  name,  and 
interest  of  God :  and  so  every  one  is  involved,  and  the  cry  of 
this  whole  community  goes  against  each  individual ;  that  is, 
supposing  them  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  enmity  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  Lord,  and  his  Christ.  So  that  this  might  make 
any  heart  to  tremble,  to  think  what  this  is  like  to  come  to,  and 
what  it  must  needs  infer.  What  fearful  storms  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  will  be  plucked  down  at  length  upon  their  heads, 
against  whom  all  the  elect  of  God  are  continually  joining  their 
requests  !  And,  in  the  last  place, 

4.  We  see  hence,  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  des- 
pondent in  prayer,  or  to  faint  in  this  duty,  supposing  that  the 
things  we  mainly  insist  upon  are  the  common  concernments  of 
the  elect  of  God.  This  being  supposed  we  pray  securely.  In- 
deed if  we  vainly  and  unwarrantably  set  our  hearts  upon  this  or 
that  particular  thing,  that  would  gratify  ourselves  ;  and  nothing 
will  serve  our  turn,  but  that  we  be  so  and  so  gratified ;  we  may 
pray,  and  pray,  and  all  to  little  purpose  :  for  there  can  be  no 
acceptable  prayer  that  is  not  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and  that  can 
be  no  prayer  of  faith,  which  goeth  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
promise.  Therefore,  if  I  pray  for  that,  which  was  never  pro-*^ 
raised,  I  may  thank  myself  if  I  succeed  not. 

There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  uni- 
versal, absolute  promise  ;  being  things  which  are  in  themselves 
of  an  uncertain,  and  variable  nature  :  as  all  such  things  as  have 
no  intrinsic  goodness  of  their  own,  but  may  sometimes  be  good 
to  particular  persons,  and  sometimes  not.  For  circumstances 
may  so  vary  the  case,  that  the  good  that  is  in  them  may  be  pre- 
ponderated by  a  far  greater  evil,  if  they  should  at  that  time  be  giv- 
en. And  whatsoever  is  a  good  of  this  nature  ;  that  is,  good  or  not 
good,  according  as  circumstances  are,  which  often  vary ;  it  is 
apparent  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  promise  :  for  sup- 
posing circumstances  so  to  vary,  as  that  this  should  become  an 
evil,  you  would  then  have  evil  to  be  the  matter  of  a  promise, 
which  IS  contradictious  and  absurd.  But  since  it  is  possible, 
that  ext.^rnal  or  worldly  good  things,  yea,  and  some  also  that  may 
be  externally  subservient  to  religion,  mayin  some  circumstances 
do  more  hurt  to  the  people  of  God,  who  does  with  a  gracious 
care  preside  over  their  actions,  and  all  things  that  have  any  re- 
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spect  to  them,  arid  who  is  best  able  to  judge ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  matter  of  his  absolute  promise.  These  things 
may  be  more  hurtful,  than  gainful,  in  such  and  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  sees  how  to  do  them  more  good  by  the  want  of 
such  things,  than  by  the  having  of  them.  A  less-  good,  when 
compared  with  a  greater,  is  then  to  pass  under  the  notion  of 
evil ;  and  it  would,  I  say,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  evil  to  be 
the  matter  of  a  promise.  And  where  any  thing  of  that  nature 
is  not  promised  absolutely,  but  with  a  reserved  latitude  to  the 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  our  great  Lord,  and  Ruler ;  our  faith 
can  be  exercised  no  otherwise  about  them,  than  according  to 
the  tenour  of  such  promises  :  that  is,  we  may  believe  we  shall 
have  such  and  such  things,  if  God  seeth  good  ;  but  if  he  seeth 
not  good,  lie  will  deny,  or  withhold  them,  even  in  mere  good- 
ness and  faithfulness  to  us. 

But  then  in  such  things  as  are  absolutely  promised  to  all  the 
elect  of  God,  there  we  may  give  room  and  scope  to  our  faith. 
And  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  be  at  all  desponding  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  such  prayers  :  as  it  is,  with  respect  to 
others  also,  no  less  unreasonable  to  admit  the  least  doubt,  that 
we  shall  have  such  things  if  they  be  best  for  us;  and  what  God 
in  his  unerring  wisdom  discerns  will  be  for  our  advantage. 
Therefore  let  us  settle  this  apprehension  with  ourselves,  of  how 
great  concernment  it  is  to  us  in  prayer,  to  insist  on  such  thinga, 
as  are  properly  of  common  concern  to  the  whole  fraternity  of 
the  elect  ;  and  therein  to  take  heed  of  any  diffidence,  or  dis- 
trust. 

Great  and  glorious  things  are  promised  to  be  the  portion  of 
God's  elect  in  this  world,  at  his  own  appointed  time  and  sea- 
son ;  bt/it  he  hath  not  told  us  when  that  shall  be.  However  we 
may,  vVith  this  peremptory  faith,  go  unto  God  in  prayer,  that 
he  will  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  his  Christ,  vvlio  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever;  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established,  above 
all  the  mountains  ;  that  there  shall  be  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness.  But  we  make  all  tiiis 
matter  a  private  business,  if  we  go  and  cry ;  "  Oh  let  it  be  so 
now  !  let  it  be  in  mj  time,  that  mine  eyes  may  see  it  !'*  es- 
pecially if  we  peremptorily  insist  upon  it  ;  without  reservation 
or  submission  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and  will.  Whereas  if  we 
pray  in  general,  that  such  things  may  be  ;  our  hearts  should  be 
full  of  hope,  faith,  and  joy,  in  the  apprehension  that  thus  it 
shall  be  ;  and  we  cannot  be  without  success,  since  it  is  the  com- 
mon sense  of  all  the  elect  of  God. 

And  in  matters,  which  respect  the  particular  concernments 
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of  our  souls,  see  that  they  be  things  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
that  fall  within  the  consent  of  all  tlie  community.  Let  us  pray 
against  the  body  of  sin  and  death  ;  that  \vc  may  have  grace  kept 
alive,  and  maintained  and  improved ;  that  we  may  grow,  and  be 
carried  on  from  strengtli  to  strength,  till  we  reach  "the  measure 
of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is  the  common  sense  of 
all  the  elect ;  and  our  prayers  fall  in  with  theirs,  who  have  been 
wont  to  cry  out  against  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  as  the  great 
and  most  violent  enemy  they  would  be  rid  of.  We  may  then  be 
sure  that  our  prayers  shall  have  eftect,  and  not  be  lost ;  and 
that  God  will  certainly  hear  them. 

If  we  are  praying  for  the  divine  presence  ;  he  hath  promised 
that  he  will  never  leave,  nor  forsake  those  that  cleave  to  him. 
Heb.  13.  5.  Whatever  he  may  do  to  people  in  common,  lie  will 
never  break  the  bond  between  himself,  and  that  soul  which  is 
one  of  his  elect  ;  and  when  they  cry,  "Lord  never  leave  me, 
nor  forsake  me  !"  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  heard.  When  we 
pray  for  tiie  divine  presence  to  be  afforded  more  especially  to 
us,  in  reference  to  some  special  case,  or  season  of  trouble  and 
trial,  this  is  what  God  will  not  fail  to  do.  If  his  presence  be 
desired,  I  say,  as  to  any  special  duty  ;  so  it  will  be,  and  God 
will  hear  us. 

I  hope  you  are  desirous,  and  earnest  in  your  prayers  to  God, 
for  his  more  immediate  presence,  in  reference  to  that  special 
season  of  your  approaching  to  the  Lord's  table.  Sure  all  the 
elect  of  God  have  been  wont  to  do  so,  praying  and  striving  that 
they  might  at  such  times  and  seasons  meet  with  God  ;  that 
there  might  be  a  real  intercourse,  between  their  souls  and  him 
(whom  they  love)  to  such  a  degree  as  to  him  seems  best.  Why, 
God  will  hear  all  these  cries,  that  are  common  to  us,  with  all 
the  people  of  God  ;  and  such  prayers  being  directed  to  him, 
shall  not  be  in  vain.  Therefore  we  should  take  heed,  u[jon 
these  accounts,  that  we  faint  not. 

We  must  know  that  fainting  may  be  either  when  faith  lan- 
guisheth,  or  desire.  It  is  faint  praying,  when  we  pray  as  if 
we  eared  not  whether  we  prayed  or  no.  The  word  ty.xacKsiv  here 
rendered  faint,  in  our  text,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  else- 
where is  rendered  weary.  Let  us  not,  tay-xyiuiJ.iVf  be  weai-y  in 
well-doing;  for  in  due  season  we  siiall  reap  if  we  faint  not: 
(Gal.  G.  y.)  that  is,  if  ye  be  not  sluggish  in  the  course  of  well- 
doing. Take  heed  therefore  of  praying  the  sluggard's  prayer, 
or  at  the  sluggard's  rate.  "'J'he  desire  of  the  slothful  kills  hhu, 
because  his  hands  refuse  to  labour."  Prov.  21.  25.  His  own 
desires  carry  no  life  in  them  ;  they  are  even  death  to  his  very 
heart;  cold  things  that  strike  death  into  the  soulj  and  put  nw 
life  into  it. 
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And  then  too  when  faith  languisheth,  it  is  faint  praying. 
"  Let  not  that  man,"  (says  St.  James)  that  is,  the  man  who 
wavers  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  is  driven  of  the  wind  and  toss- 
ed ;  "  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord/'  Jam. 
1.  7>  What !  come  to  God,  as  if  we  did  not  expect  to  get  any 
thing  by  God!  and  as  if  we  agreed  in  the  same  sense  with  those 
profane  atheists,  and  symbolized  with  them  who  say,  "  What 
profit  is  it  that  we  have  prayed  to  him  or  kept  his  ordinances  ?'* 
go  heartlessly  into  the  divine  presence ;  give  way  to  a  cold,  dull 
spirit,  in  the  very  performance  of  the  duty ;  and  never  look 
after  the  success  of  it  when  it  is  over.  Such  had  as  good  ne- 
ver pray  at  all,  who  pray  only  to  keep  up  a  custom,  and  to 
make  a  shew  ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  when  all  is 
over,  "The  duty  is  done."  Let  not  such  think  they  shall  re- 
ceive any  thing  at  the  hands  of  God  ;  such  especially  as  come 
to  him  with  no  expectation,  and  pray  to  him  as  to  one  that  can- 
not save. 

It  is  to  cast  infamy  upon  the  great  Object  of  our  worship ;  as 
if  we  were  only  blessing  an  idol,  when  we  pray  to  the  true,  liv- 
ing God,  as  if  he  were  such  a  one  as  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles 
are  said  to  be,  that  have  eyes  but  see  not,  ears  but  hear  not, 
and  can  neither  do  good  nor  hurt.  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  pray- 
ing signify  nothing ;  for  it  carries  an  affront  in  itself.  Every 
such  prayer  is  an  indignity,  and  an  insolent  affront  put  upon 
the  great  God :  as  if  the  injunction  of  this  duty  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  was  either  unreasonable  and  to  no  purpose,  and 
so  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  law,  who  has  command- 
ed us  to  pray;  (inasmuch  as  that  is  always  unwisely  enj,oined 
that  hath  no  end)  or,  as  if  there  were  no  power  in  him  to  ac- 
complish what  we  come  to  him  about,  though  we  come  accord- 
ing to  his  own  direction.  It  cannot,  I  say,  but  be  an  affront 
to  God,  either  way,  to  come  to  him  with  desponding  hearts. 
In  the  former  case,  if  our  desires  languish,  we  are  worse  than 
the  importunate  widow  ;  in  the  latter  case,  if  faith  languish, 
we  make  God  worse  than  the  unjust  judge. 


SERMON    VIII* 

Rom.  5.  5. 

-^Hope  maketh  not  ashamed, — 

IT  will  not  be  impertinent  or  wnuseful  to  say  something, 
from  this  scripture,  concerning  this  property  of  the  chris- 
tian's hone  •  namely,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  But  let  us 
first,  briefly'  consider  the  scope  and  series  of  the  apostle's  d.s- 
Sse  here,  and  see  how  this  passage  depends  and  is  intro- 

^"We  have  here,  after  a  long  discourse  touching  our  justifica- 
tion  by  faith  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  some  ac- 
count of  the  privileges  of  a  justified  state  in  the  beginning  of 
thTs  chapter,^  As  first,  peace  with  God.  «  Being  justified  by 
faith  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi  ist. 
Ver  1.  And  secondly,  free  access  unto  God,  and  the  liberty 
of  his  presence.  "  By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God''  Ver  2.  In  which  words  we  have  also  the  patient, 
joyful  expectation  of  the  glorious  state  that  was  designed  for 
the  people  of  God  hereafter.  And  finally,  cheerfulness  m  a  pre- 
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sent  afflicted  condition,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  as  ano- 
ther privilege.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulation 
also.  Ver.  3.  It  vvas  no  such  strange  thing,  that  they  should 
he  found  exulting  in  the  expectation  of  so  glorious  a  state,  as 
that  which  christians  look  for  iieveafter ;  but  we  have  this  also 
to  say  (saith  the  apostle)  concerning  our  case,  that  we  can 
glory  in  tribulation  too,  and  triumph  over  all  the  difficulties 
that  accompany  an  afflicted  condition.  And  of  this,  as  having 
something  of  a  paradox  in  it,  and  appearing  more  strange  he 
giveth  the  particular  grounds  and  reasons.     As 

First :  The  knowledge  of  this  truth,  that  tribulation  work- 
eth  patience.  Ver.  3.  We  are,  as  if  he  had  said,  well  pleased, 
yea,  and  do  even  glory  in  our  present  afflicted  condition  upon 
this  ground,  that  we  know,  by  this  means,  that  patience  will  be 
wrought  out.  V/e  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  very  high  value, 
that  the  mere  hope  ot  so  much  gain  should  make  per- 
sons glory  in  such  tribulations,  which  seemingly  call  for 
other  affections.  Tribulation  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  glo- 
ried in  of  itself;  why  then,  or  upon  what  account  is  it  to  be 
gloried  in  r  Why,  upon  this  account,  as  that  out  of  it  the  gain 
of  patience  shall  accrue,  and  result  to  us.  By  this  we  shall 
have  our  spirits  composed  to  a  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will,  and  the  waywardness  of  our  own  wills  shall  be  sub- 
dued and  brought  down.  There  is  a  future  heaven  to  be  en- 
joyed, a  glorious  heaven  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the 
glory  of  that  state  :  yea,  and  there  is  a  present  heaven  too  in- 
volved, and  wrapt  up  in  patience.  When  once  the  heart  comes 
to  be  resigned,  and  rest  quietly  and  peacefully  in  the  divine 
will,  this  is  a  present  heaven  ;  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  is  future,  and  expected. 

Secondly  :  The  apostle  adds,  that  of  this  patience  there  will 
be  a  further  gain,  to  wit,  of  experience.  Ver.  4.  As  patience 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  exercised  experience  will  grow. 
And, 

Thirdly  :  Of  that  experience  shall  spring  hope,  (ver.  4.)  that 
shall  reach  and  touch  the  other  heaven  ;  hope,  as  he  had  said 
t}efore,  of  the  glory  of  God  •.  (ver.  2.)  even  such  hope  as  will 
not  make  asiiamed ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  (saith 
he)  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
<jhost  which  is  given  unto  us.  Ver.  5.  While  Vvc  find,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  to  us,  an  effusion  of  the  divine 
love  into  our  souls ;  while  we  find  this  love  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  and  tlien  testifying  itself,  as  if  there  was  an  immediate 
assurance  of  heaven  ;  this  puts  us  out  of  all  doubt  that  God 
will  never  let  our  hope  be  disappointed  nor  end  in  shame. 
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This  is  the  order  and  contexture  of  the  preceding  discourses. 
And  as  to  this  passage  that  we  have  chosen  to  insist  upon,  we 
need  not  go  about  to  vary  the  words,  wiiich  you  see  arc  short 
and  plain  ;  "  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed  :"  only  It  is  needful 
to  inquire, 

I.  Of  wliat  this  is  spoken.     And  then  consider, 

II.  This  particular  property  of  it. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  of  vvhat  this  is  spoken,  or  what  it  is  that 
doth  not  make  ashamed.  It  is  here  indefinitely  said  to  be  hope. 
But  though  it  is  so  generally  expressed,  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  is- 
not  meant  of  all  hope.  The  circumstances  of  the  text  are  suf- 
ficiently limiting,  and  teach  us  of  what  hope  this  is  to  be  prin- 
cipally understood.  It  is  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  it  is  hope 
that  groweth  out  of  experience  ;  it  is  hope  that  is  maintained 
by  the  love  of  God,  shed  abroad  in  the  soul,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  to  it.  It  is  in  short  then  un-loubtedly  the  Chris- 
tian hope  that  is  here  meant ;  and  whereof  we  find  this  is  ex- 
pressed, that  it  maketh  not  ashamed. 

If  you  would  have  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  hope, 
take  it  thus  :  It  is  that  sanctified  affection  of  a  renewed  soul,  by 
which  it  is  carried  continually  to  expect  what  God  hath  pro- 
mised, concerning  its  own  welfare  and  blessedness  here,  and  es- 
pecially hereafter ;  notwithstanding  whatever  difficulties  do  oc- 
cur in  the  pursuit,  and  expectation  of  those  things  hoped  for. 
And  if  you  would  know  what  it  superadds  to  common  hope,  or 
what  there  is  in  this  Christian  hope  of  a  distinguishing,  peculiar 
nature  ;  it  superadds, 

1.  Sanctity.  A  true  Christian  hope,  is  a  pure  and  holy  hope. 
It  engages  them  that  have  it,  to  purify  themselves  even  as 
God  is  pure.      1   John  3.  3.     And  again  it  superadds, 

2.  Solidity.  That  which  a  christian  hopes  for,  is  some  so- 
lid substantial  good  thing.  He  hopes  not  for  shadows  and  ly- 
ing vanities.  They  who  lived  in  the  exercise  of  this  hope,  to 
whom  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks,  had 
before  them  the  prospect  of  a  better  and  enduring  substance  in 
heaven  ;  (Heb.  10.  34.)  a  substance  that  would  never  fail  their 
hope.  There  is  a  kind  of  hope  that  runs  all  in  the  chase  of 
trifles,  for  the  most  part.  Men  hope  for  things,  which  they 
cannot  have ;  and  if  they  had,  were  to  very  little  purpose. 
It  superadds, 

3.  Certainty.  Men  that  hope  at  the  common  rate,  do  but 
hope  conjecturally ;  and  therefore  tl-.elr  hope  often  maketh 
ashamed.  Even  at  present  they  frequently  outlive  their  hopes, 
they  being  pitched  mostly  upon  things  that  are  temporary. 
They  hope  for  that,  which  is  swept  away  like  a  spider's    web. 
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It  is  a  most  vanishing,  uncertain  hope.  But  if  they  should 
cast  their  eyes  on  futurity,  that  future  happy  state  of  things 
beyond  time,  they  have  no  real  ground  to  entertain  any  hope 
of  it;  or  if  their  hope  relate  to  present  things,  it  is  merely 
conjectural,  and  self-founded.  God  hath  given  them  no 
ground  for  this  hope.  He  hath  not  promised  them,  that  they 
shall  be  rich  -,  live  a  long  life,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  pros- 
perity here.  There  is  that  strange  kind  of  monstrousness  in 
the  common  hope  of  men  ;  that  whereas  a  christian  hopes,  be- 
cause God  in  his  word  hath  promised,  who  cannot  lie  ;  they 
hope,  even  with  reference  to  these  their  greatest  concernments, 
because  they  think  he  will  lie.  For  if  they  believed  that  he 
would  not  lie,  but  that  all  was  true  that  he  had  promised  and 
spoken  ;  they  would  be  in  despair:  they  would  with  respect  to 
these  concerns,  have  no  hope  at  all,  but  the  horror  of  despair. 
Besides, 

4.  Which  is  another  distinguishing  circumstance  of  the 
christian's  hope,  every  such  person  hath  a  community  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  Christian  hope  is  common  to  them  that  are 
christians,  in  which  they  all  unite  and  meet :  whereas  in  re- 
ference to  the  hope  of  other  men,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
centre  in  which  their  hopes  may  unite  and  meet  ;  and  so  they 
lie  scattered,  according  as  their  own  inclinations,  and  appe- 
tites carry  them.  Falsity  is  various,  and  manifold  ;  truth  can 
be  but  one.  And  therefore  says  the  apostle,  concerning  the 
hope  of  christians,  "  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling."  Eph.  4.  4.  All 
the  hearts  of  christians  do  run  into  one  hope  ;  they  meet  in  one 
and  the  same  hope,  the  ground  of  which  is  that  they  are  called 
to  one,  and  the  same  state ;  and  this  call  will  warrant  their 
hope,  and  justify  it.  "  Why  should  not  I  hope  to  reach  the 
state  to  which  1  am  called  ?  and  why  should  not  I  attend  to  the 
affairs  relating  to  that  state  ?  May  not  a  man  be  warranted  in 
things  relating  to  his  calling  ?  This  is  my  calling  (saith  the 
christian)  and  I  hope  for,  and  expect  success."  He  can  an- 
swer it  to  all  the  world,  be  the  things  never  so  great  and  high 
of  which  he  is  in  expectation.  They  are  very  great  things  we 
hope  for,  but  however  to  such  things  we  are  called.  God  hath 
called  us  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and  glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 
1  Thes.  2.  12.  This  calling  is  not  peculiar,  or  particular 
to  persons  severally ;  but  the  same  unto  all  that  are  called, 
whose  hope  is  one.  There  is  a  community,  whose  hearts  as 
they  run  one  way  in  desire,  so  do  their  hope  and  expectation  ; 
and  their  faith  too  being  one  common  principle  among  them, 
they  must  needs  have  one  common  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
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Now  concerning  this  hope  which  is  proper  to  the  Christian 
community  it  is  said,  that  it  raaketh  not  ashamed ;  which  we 
are  now  to  speak  to  in  the 

II.  Place.  And  as  to  this  property  of  the  Christian  hope, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  we  have  only  two  things  to 
do; 

1.  To  open  the  import  of  it :  and, 

2.  To  demonstrate  tlie  truth  of  the  assertion ;  or  to  shew 
how  necessarily  this  property  doth  agree  to  the  Christian  hope, 
namely,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed. 

I .  We  are  to  open  the  import  of  this  property  of  the  hope  of 
christians,  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  Not  making  ashamed, 
is  a  negative  expression  denoting,  that  those  who  admit  or  give 
place  to  this  hope,  and  in  whose  hearts  it  lives,  and  is  fixed,  are 
not  liable  to  be  made  ashamed  on  this  account.  Now  to  make 
out  this,  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  several  things,  which 
we  must  understand  to  be  denied  by  this  same  negation  :  or 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  hope  of  christians.     As, 

(1.)  Shame,  as"  it  refers  to  the  foregoing  hope  implies  disap- 
pointment. There  may  be  shame  upon  many  other  accounts, 
but  as  it  refers  to  hope  it  implies  a  disappointment.  They 
were  confounded  (as  the  expression  is  in  Job)  because  they 
had  hoped  ;  they  came  thither,  and  vvere  ashamed.  Job  6.  20. 
Job  is  speaking  there  allusively  to  a  troop  of  travellers,  or  mer- 
chant men,  passing  through  desolate  countries,  and  expecting 
relief  of  which  they  fail,  and  meet  not  with.  They  were 
ashamed  because  of  their  hope;  that  is,  because  they  had  hoped, 
and  were  disappointed ;  they  met  not  with  what  they  hoped 
for. 

(2.)  It  supposes  hereupon  disgrace  and  reproach.  For  shame 
is  properly  the  resentment  of  any  thing  under  the  notion  of  its 
being  ignominious,  or  that  carries  matter  of  reproach  in  it  to  us. 
We  find  therefore  these  in  conjunction  sometimes  in  Scrip- 
ture; to  wit,  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour;  Psal.  69.  19. 
and  elsewhere.  Now  in  this  present  case  ;  to  have  hoped,  so 
as  to  suffer  disappointment,  is  an  argument  of  weakness,  and  so 
is  apt  to  spread  a  shame  over  a  man's  face,  and  even  to  clothe 
him  with  confusion.  A  man  reckons  it  a  reproachful  thing  to_ 
him  to  have  betrayed  his  impotence,  want  of  foresight,  an  apt- 
ness to  be  gulled  and  imposed  upon  in  this  respect ;  and  very 
shameful  that  he  should  hope  with  no  more  security.  When  a 
person  has  cause,  and  apprehends  that  others  have  also  of  cen- 
suring him,  concerning  the  hope  that  he  had,  there  it  is  that 
shame  takes  place.     But  this  we  must  understand  to  be  denied 
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here.  Tliis  hope,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  shall  never 
meet  with  a  disappointment ;  and  consequently  no  reproach,  nor 
dis^nice,  shall  attend  the  hoper.  He  shall  never  have  cause 
to  call  himself  fool,  hecause  of  iiis  hope;  nor  shall  any  one  else 
have  cause  or  ground  to  call  liini  so  for  ever. 

(3.)  Shame  doth  also  iniply  our  own  reflection  upon  tiiat  re- 
proach ;  or  else  there  is  no  actual   occasion  of  shame,  if  we  do 
not  consider  in  our  minds,  or  view  the  reproachful    thing  we 
are  to  take  shame  for.     Therefore  when  the  matter  Is  such   as 
only  in  vulgar  estimate  is  shameful,  but  is    not  so  indeed;  to 
fortify  one's  self  against  shame  in  that  case,  is  to  overlook  it, 
or  look  another  way.     So  it  is  said  of  our  Lord  Jesus    Christ, 
that  he  "  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  Heh.   12' 
2.     Because  it  was  to  him  no   shame,  he  overlooked   it,  and 
looked  upon  It  with  contempt.  "  This  will  be  counted  a  shame- 
ful thing,  but  I  mind  it  not."      lie  looked  another  way,  having 
his  eye  set  upon  glory.    If  any  thing  be  really  matter  of  ohamc, 
1*1  is  by  reflecting  on  it  that  shame  ensues.     But  this  is  denied 
here.     In  tills  case  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  pore  and  look 
on,  so  as  that  from  thence  matter  of  reproach   may   accrue  to 
you  that  have  hoped  for  the  glory  of  God.    Let  not  your  hearts 
misgive  you  ;  you  siiall  have  no  uncomfortable   reflection   for 
what  you  have  done  in  this  matter.     As  there   shall  be  no  re- 
proach, so  you  shall  imagine  none.     And 

(■-l.)  Shame  includes  in  it  a  heart-dejecting  resentment 
hereupon.  That  is,  a  resentment  seizes  the  heart  upon  this 
reflection,  and  sinks  into  the  soul  so  as  to  depress  it,  and  bring 
it  low.  Shame  is  grief;  only  distinguished  from  other  grief  by 
this  particular  distinction  in  the  object,  that  it  is  grief  for  a 
tiling  under  the  notion  of  its  being  uncomely  and  ignominious. 
But'that  is  denied  here.  Hope  makeih  not  ashamed.  You 
shall  never  grieve  for  this  hope.  You  shall  never  suffer  heart- 
displeasure  on  tlis'account.  Your  hope  shall  never  leave  your 
lieart  to  sink,  because  it  fails  and  comes  to  nothing. 

This  now  is  the  negative  import  of  this  property  of  the  Chvis- 
tiiin  hope  ;  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  But  then  there  is  some- 
what positive  implied  under  this  too.  V\'e  may  fitly  under- 
stand a  7nciosis,  as  they  call  the  figure,  in  this  expression  ; 
that  is,  when  less  is  said  than  is  intended  or  meant.  Your 
hope,  christi:ins,  shall  not  make  you  ashamed.  No,  it  shall 
make  you  exult  ;  it  shall  make  you  triumph,  and  glory  ;  it 
shall  niise,  and  heighten  your  spirits,  so  far  shall  it  be  from  oc- 
casioning in  you  a  sinking  or  dejection  of  soul.  This  is  ver}*^ 
common,  in  Scripture,  for  negative  expressions  to  be  put  with 
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an  accent,  to  signify  so?ne  yery  great  positive  thing,  Tiius  ft 
is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  "  he  shall  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax;"  (Isai.  -12.  3.)  that  is.  he 
shall  cherish  and  support  it.  Again,  *'  his  ciunmandmcnts  are 
not  grievous,"  1  John  5.  3.  Here  also  a  great  deal  less  is 
said,  than  meant ;  for  they  are  gloiious'  consolatory,  and  re- 
freshing. **  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  paths  of  peace."  Prov.  3.  17-  This  then  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  property  of  the  christian's  hope,  that  it  i,s 
so  far  from  making  ashamed,  or  exposing  him  to  ignominy,  that 
it  ennobles  his  spirit ;  and  that  it  does  according  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  thing  hoped  for. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe  how  the  hopes  of  persons,  by  de- 
crees, greaten  their  spirits  from  their  childhood.  There  is  in 
some  an  aptness  to  mind  greater  things,  and  to  live  at  a  greater 
rate  than  others.  And  this  we  call  generosity,  it  being  not  a 
naihe  from  the  descent,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  mind.  It 
not  only  shews  itself  by  men's  being  descended  from  noble  and 
generous  parents  and  ancestors  (though  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  that  too)  but  when  such  persons  as  are  born  to  greater 
things  come  to  understand  their  capacity,  and  what  they  are 
born  to,  their  hopes  do  heighten  or  raise  their  spirits,  and  lift 
them  up  above  the  common  pitch.  So  that  the  proper  spirit 
of  a  nobleman,  a  prince,  or  a  king,  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
common,  and  inferior  man.  And  the  reason  is,  because  as  he 
comes  to  understand  his  quality,  his  spirit  grows  with  his  hopes 
of  what  he  shall  come  to  ;  his  very  hopes  greaten  his  spirit, 
ennoble  and  raise  him,  and  make  iiim  think  of  living  like  one 
that  expects  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  that  to  which  he  is  born. 
Therefore  if  a  prince  should  be  reduced  in  his  infancy  to  that 
condition  as  to  be  brought  up  in  a  beggar's  shed,  and  under- 
stand nothing  of  his  birth  ;  it  is  likely  he  would  mind  sucii 
things,  as  children  of  peasants  use  to  do:  l)ut  if  he  afti'rward 
come  to  understand  the  truth  of  his  own  original  and  descent, 
and  what  he  was  really  born  to;  and  withal  what  bis  capacity 
is,  and  the  ground  of  his  hope  that  he  shall  one  day  inherit 
such  and  such  grandeur  and  honours ;  with  this  hope  his  spirit 
will  swell,  and  rise,  and  greaten. 

And  such  is  the  property  (f  the  christian's  hope.  It  not  only 
makes  him  not  ashamed  ;  but  it  heighten'^,  enlarges  and  grtat- 
ens  the  christian's  spirit,  so  as  to  make  him  aspire  high,  and 
to  look  for  great  things.  Hencc'  it  is  given  as  the  descriptioi» 
of  them,  to  whom  God  will  give  eternal  life,  on  that  day  when 
he  shall  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds  ;  that  they  are 
suchaSj  "  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  hou- 
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our,  glor}',  and  immortality."  Rom.  2.  6.  7*  To  these  he 
will  give  eternal  life  ;  but  to  those  that  are  contentious,  against 
the  plain  truth  of  the  gospel  which  should  rule  and  govern 
them,  will  he  give  "tribulation  and  anguish,  indignation  and 
wratli."  The  former  sort,  wlio  shall  have  eternal  life  for  their 
})ortion,  are  such,  whose  minds,  hearts,  and  hopes  are  car- 
ried after  great  thing^^;  who  seek  for  honour,  glory  and  im- 
mortality ;  who  disdain  and  scorn  this  earth,  and  all  sub- 
lunary things,  and  can  say,  *'  non  est  inortnle  quod  opto  ;  I 
have  something  above,  better  than,  and  beyond  all  that  this 
earth  can  afford." 

In  a  word,  a  true  christian  Is  one  that  seeks  that  better,  even 
the  heavenly  country  (Heb.  11.  IG.)  so  as  not  to  stoop  to  this 
world  though  there  were  never  such  opportunity  for  gaining  it : 
he  would  not  go  back,  though  he  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
into  Egypt.  And  all  this  is  by  reason  of  the  hope  of  coming 
to  abetter  country.  The  christian  would  not  go  back  into  the 
world,  being  called  out  of  it ;  though  he  should  have  opportu- 
nities for  it  as  good  as  other  men  :  no,  because  he  is  seeking 
a  better  country  ;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
his  God.  "Such  are  of  a  great,  a  noble,  and  generous  spirit, 
like  my  children;"  saith  God.  "Such  are  in  some  measure 
worthy  of  me.  They  discover  something  of  an  excellent  spirit, 
heightened  proportionably  to  those  great  hopes  which  I  have 
set  before  them."     And  now, 

2.  We  proceed  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  true  property 
of  this  same  subject ;  which  will  be  soon  done,  though  we 
have  but  little  time,  if  we  do  but  consider  these  things  about 
this  hope. 

(1.)  Consider  the  Parent  and  Author  of  it.  It  is  a  divine 
thing,  it  is  part  of  the  new  creature,  it  owes  its  rise  immediate- 
ly to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  the  apostle  intimates,  when  he  says, 
*'  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Rom.  15.  13.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  think,  that 
God  should  beget  a  hope  in  his,  that  should  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  shame  ! 

(2.)  Consider  the  object  of  this  hope.  Christians  do  not 
hope  for  creeping  shadows  ;  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  such  great  things,  as  they  hope  for.  They  hope  for  the  glory 
of  God,  for  a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  shaken,  for  the  unseen 
things  of  the  other  world.  Their  hope  entereth  Into  that  with- 
in the  vail,  wliithcr  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even 
Jesus.  Heb.  6.  19,20.  A  man  that  hath  only  pitched  his 
hopes  upon  mean,  base,  low  things,  hath  cause  to  be  ashamed 
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that  he  was  such  a  fool  to  hope  so ;  but  the  christian's  liope 
will  never  make  him  ashamed. 

(3.)  Consider  the  ground  of  their  hope.  They  hope  in  God 
upon  the  encouragement  of  his  truth  and  promise.  Uphold 
me  according  to  thy  word,  that  I  may  live  ;  and  let  mc  not  be 
ashamed  of  my  hope,  saith  the  Psalmist.  Psal.  119.  116. 
Thy  word  is  that  which  1  ground  my  hopes  upon ;  shall  I  be 
ashamed  ?  1  liope  'm  thee,  thy  truth,  thy  power,  and  goodness ; 
let  me  not  be  ashamed.  That  prayer  is  as  much  as  a  promise, 
that  he  siiuuld  not  be  ashamed.  Prayer,  by  divine  inspiration 
is  as  good  as  a  promise.  The  prayer  is.  Let  none  that  wait  oa 
thee  be  ashamed.  Psal.  25.  3.  The  promise  is  expressly,  They 
shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me.  Isai.  4V.  23.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  if  there  were  not  a  proportionable  ground  for  one's 
hope,  a  man  might  be  ashamed  of  his  hope;  as  well  because 
it  is  too  big,  as  because  it  is  too  little.  But  if  there  be  a  real 
ground  for  it,  a  word  of  promise  from  that  God  who  cannot 
lie  ;  then  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  the  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  should  be  ashamed,  let  his  hope  be  never  so 
high,  when  he  hopes  only  for  what  God  has  promised. 

Now  to  make  some  brief  use  of  what  has  been  said. 

1 .  See  the  highly  privileged  state  of  christians  ;  though  in 
this  present  condition  of  little  and  low  enjoyments,  yet  their 
case  is  so  good  as  that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed.  They  shall 
have  heightened  spirits,  their  minds  shall  be  greatened  by  their 
hopes,  even  while  it  is  little  that  they  can  enjoy  in  one  kind  or 
another. 

2.  Hence  consider  and  contemplate  the  different  state  of 
other  men.  It  is  not  said,  concerning  their  hope,  it  shall 
never  make  them  ashamed.  There  is  no  body  that  warrants 
their  hope  to  them.  The  christian's  hope  hath  a  very  good 
warrant.  I  warrant  you  for  your  hope,  that  it  shall  never  mak« 
you  ashamed;  but  what  have  other  men  to  warrant  their  hope? 
they  have  no  one  that  undertakes  to  guarantee  it,  and  therefore 
they  are  left  liable  to  a  shameful  disappointment,  and  bitter 
disgrace  upon  that  account.  Yea,  they  are  not  only  liable 
thereunto,  but  it  is  a  sure  and  certain  matter  that  it  will  end  so  ; 
for  *'  Their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  the  ghost."  Job.  1 1. 
20.  We  commonly  say,  "As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope;** 
but  their  hope  comes  at  length  to  the  giving  up  the  ghost, 
and  then  the  man  is  gone.  A  wicked  man's  hope  quite 
vanishes  away  ;  it  does  not  remain  weak,  and  feeble,  and  in- 
firm only,  but  it  is  absolutely  gone,  and  become  nothing  at  all : 
as  we  have  no  hope  at  all  concerning  a  jx-rson,  when  he  hath 
once  given  up  the  ghost.     Let  the  object  of  their  hope  be  what 
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it  will,  either  such  do  hope  for  vain  things,  which  are  gone 
when  they  expire  ;  or  if  their  hope  lies  towards  better  things, 
it  is  a  vain  hope.  If  they  hope  not  for  vain  things,  yet  they 
hope  for  these  better  things  vainly,  having  no  ground  nor  rea- 
son for  their  hope  ;  and  so  still  it  perishes,  and,  as  the  giving 
up  the  ghost,  comes  to  nothing.  Or  it  makes  them  ashamed, 
and  despised  ;  sinks  them  into  horror,  amazement  and  conster- 
Ivdtion,  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  stronger  was 
their  hope.  Such  a  disappointment  is  a  most  confounding 
thing  ;  when  a  person  expects  it  should  go  well  with  him, 
yet  h^  perishes,  and  all  his  hope  turns  on  a  sudden  into  hor- 
ror ! 

:?.  We  learn  hence  also,  that  hope  must  needs  be  a  very 
■great  thing  in  the  life  of  a  christian  ;  and  a  most  intimate,  es- 
-sential  part  of  his  Christianity.  It  is  that  which  holds  his  soul 
in  life.  This  property  of  hope,  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  as 
was  said  before,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  merely  negative  : 
it  is  that  which  csiablishes  the  heart  ;  invigorates,  and  gives 
life  to  the  soul.  Indeed  you  would  make  a  poor  thing  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  you  abstract  and  separate  this  hope  from  it.  *'  If  in 
this  life  only  (says  St.  Paul)  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable."  1  Cor.  15.  19.  The  most  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing  things  in  the  hope  of  a  christian,  objec- 
tively taken,  are  things  bejond  time.  But  if  all  we  were  to 
get  by  Christ  were  to  be  compassed  within  time,  then  we  were 
very  miserable  creatures  indeed ;  we  should  make  a  bad  bargain 
of  it,  if  we  had  no  more  by  Christ,  than  what  time  can  hold, 
and  deal  very  poorly  by  ourselves. 

A  christian  lives  by  hope  all  along,  from  first  to  last.  He  i^ 
born  to  hope,  begotten  of  a  lively  hope,*  is  saved  by  it  ;f  as 
if  it  had  been  said,  he  were  lost  if  it  were  not  for  this  hope. 
Tills  then  is  the  great,  the  momentous  thing  in  the  life  of  a 
christian  ;  for  if  it  were  not  for  this,  we  should  sink  and  perish. 
So  that  if  1  am  a  christian  indeed,  if  I  am  a  new  creature,! 
must  live  by  hope  all  my  days.  And  that  I  may  shut  up  all, 
I  shall  only  leave  with  you  a  word  or  two  of  counsel,  and  cau- 
tion. 

(1.)  Of  counsel.  Labour  to  establish  in  your  hearts  this 
hope,  and  maintain  it ;  and  live  by,  and  upon  it.  But  I  can- 
not enlarge  upon  this.  And  then, 

(2.)  By  way  of  caution,  I  add  ;  be  sure  that  your  hope  be 
the  truly  Christian  hope  only  :  that  hope,  whereunto  you  can 
entitle  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Author,  so  as  that  hereupon  we 

*  Pet.   1.  3.     t  Rom.  S,  24. 
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may  say,  \ye  are  begotten  by  him  to  that  liope.  And  also  see 
to  it,  that  it  be  just  commensurate  with  Scripture  grounds. 
That  is  genuine  Christian  hope,  that  ineasures  with  the  Scrip-' 
ture,  and  the  word  of  promise.  "  Remember  (stiys  David)  thyr 
word  unto  thy  servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
hope."  Ps.  119.  49.  Then  you  will  hope  for  nothing,  but 
what  God  has  promised  -,  and  in  the  way,  and  according  to  the 
tenour  of  his  promise.  And  you  need  to  hope  for  no  more,  for 
he  hath  promised  to  give  grace  and  glory,  and  to  withhold  no.' 
good  tiling  from  them  that  love  him.  Ps.  81.  II.  And  what 
would  you  have  more  ?  what  need  your  hope  to  range  beyond 
that,  or  without  the  compass  of  this  promise  ?  But  then  it  must 
be  according  to  the  tenour  of  his  promise  ;  for  if  you  hope  ab- 
solutely for  that  which  is  a  matter  only  of  a  limited  promise, 
then  your  hope  would  be  beside  its  ground,  and  so  be  liable  to 
disappointments. 

And  you  must  know  there  are  things  which  lie  withia 
the  promise,  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  hope; 
because  God's  promise,  concerning  them,  is  not  absolute.  As 
to  temporal  good  things;  outward  prosperity  to  ourselves,  or 
the  church  of  God  in  common  ;  there  is  no  absolute  promise 
of  these  :  therefore  if  we  hope  for  them  absolutely,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  be  made  ashamed.  Wha 
bid  us  hope  so  ?  who  bid  us  let  our  hopes  run  that  way,  other- 
wise than  as  God  commands,  or  beyond  what  he  has  promised  > 
We  may  hope  absolutely  for  things,  that  are  of  an  immutable 
goodness  ;  but  some  things  are  not  so,  and  are  only  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  their  end.  Sometimesthey  will  serve  the  end 
that  God  designed  tliem  for,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  when  they 
do  not,  they  are  not  good,  but  evil.  External  prosperity  to  the 
churcli  of  God,  or  ourselves,  will  not  always  be  serviceable  to 
the  end,  for  which  it  is  designed  by  God  ;  to  wit,  to  make  our 
spirits  better,  and  more  of  the  temper  which  he  looks  for,  and 
approves  :  and  he  always  knoweth  whether  it  will  be  best  for 
that  end  or  no.  Now  if  we  suppose  an  absolute  promise  for 
any  variable  good  things,  which  are  sometimes  good  and  some- 
times not ;  then  take  the  time  when  they  are  not  good,  and  can 
they  be  the  matter  of  a  promise  ?  No  sure ;  the  promise  would 
in  that  case,  be  turned  into  a  threatening. 

This  then  shews  tlie  reason,  why  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  promises,  concerning  external  good  things,  can  ever  be 
universal  and  absolute.  They  are  not  always  good,  but  only  as 
circumstances  are.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  promised 
v\'e  may  be  at  a  certainty  how  the  promise  is  to  be  understood  ; 
that  is,  in  reference  to  divine  wisdom.     Such  thin^js  as  do  ap- 
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pear  good  for  iiSj  to  that  unerring  wisdom,  irt  certain  circum- 
stancesj  shall  be  bestowed  upon  us ;  and  if  we  «o  order  our 
hopes,  they  will  never  fail  us,  for  no  good  thing  will  God  with- 
hold from  them  that  love  him.  But  when  there  is  a  doubt  in 
the  case,  whether  it  be  good  or  no,  there  is  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  he  should  decide  the  doubt,  and  we  should  yield  a 
matter  of  dubious  consequence  to  him.  But  if  our  hearts  be 
so  set  upon  any  temporary  good  thing,  as  that  such  savour 
more  with  us,  than  those  things  which  run  into  an  eternal 
state  ;  this  we  oUght  to  guard  ourselves  against.  As  suppose 
it  should  be  mdxe  consolatory  to  me,  to  be  assured  of  present 
deliverance  or  prosperity,  than  to  be  told  of  being  at  the  resur- 
rection brought  within  the  compass  of  his  sheep,  whatever  trou- 
bles I  meet  with  here  :  this  is  certainly  a  great  distemper  of 
soul,  that  I  cannot  taste  the  best,  the  sweetest,  the  most  satis- 
fying, and  fullest  good,  more  than  present  ease  j  but  that  any 
thing  of  earth  would  be  more  tasteful,  and  grateful.  And  this, 
I  say,  we  should  always  take  heerl  of ;  that  we  do  not  indulge 
ourselves  in  any  thing,  which  is  in  itself  of  so  very  dangerous, 
and  dreadful  a  conse(][uence. 


i 
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1  Thcs.  5.  6. 


Therefore  let  us  not  sleep^  as  do  others- 


T  CAN  spend  no  time  in  giving  you  a  view  of  the  context, 
which  is  very  suitable  to  the  words  now  read.  Tiiey  are  a 
caution  against  security,  and  contain  in  them  these  two  things. 
To  wit,  in  the  first  place,  a  monitory  prohibition  of  it ;  "  Let  us 
not  sleep."  And,  secondly,  a  specification  of  the  prohibited 
evil;  "as  do  others:"  which  words  plainly  intimate  that 
others  sleeping  is  no  warrant  to  us  to  do  so.  Common  exam- 
ple indeed  is  apt  to  have  that  pernicious  influence  :  but  we  are 
taught  that  it  cannot  justify  us  in  sleeping,  that  others  so  ge- 
nerally, and  as  it  were  industriously,  compose  themselves  to  it. 
Moreover,  these  words  signify,  that  others  sleeping  ought  the 
more  effectually  to  warn  us  not  to  do  so.  Examples  that  carry 
much  of  terror  in  them  ought  to  strike  our  hearts  with  dread, 
and  to  possess  us  with  a  cautious  prudent  fear,  lest  we  fall  into 
the  same  dangerous  and  desperate  state.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said  ;  "  Come,  let  me  shew  you  a  fearful  sight.     Take  a  view 
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of  the  world,  cast  your  eyes  round  about  on  every  side  ;  be- 
hold the  generality  of  men  all  asleep,  asleep  under  wrath,  care- 
less and  at  ease,  securely  slumbering  while  their  judgment 
lingereth  not,  and  while  their  destruction  doth  not  slumber  : 
be  warned  by  so  dreadful  an  example  not  to  do,  as  they 
o. 

The  words  do  not  need  much  of  literal  explication.  Sleep 
is  wont  to  be  variously  taken.  You  know  what  it  means  in  the 
proper  sense.  In  the  borrowed  sense  it  sometimes  signifies, 
natural  death  ;  sometimes  a  quiet  composure,  and  rest  of  the 
spirit :  '^  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep  ;  for  the 
Lord  only  maketh  me  dwell  in  safety."  Ps.  4.  S.  127.  2. 
Again,  that  is,  in  amoral  sense,  it  signifies  the  state  of  sin  : 
<*  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from*  the  dead ;  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  Eph.  5.  14.  It  denotes  espe- 
cially the  security  of  such  a  state,  with  reference  to  the  wrath 
and  judgment  of  God,  whether  temporal  or  eternal;  which 
sleep  is  always  sinful,  and  in  some  cases  penal  too  in  some  de- 
gree :  for  we  read  of  a  pouring  forth  a  spirit  of  slumber,  and  a 
deep  sleep.  Isa.  29.  10.  Rom.  11.  8.  But  we  must  know 
that  the  word  Kx9bvSui/.ev,  here  used  in  the  text,  signifies  a  deep- 
er or  a  more  intense  sleep.  It  is  the  word  that  is  used  by  the 
Septuagint  to  signify  the  sleep  of  death.  "  Many  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake."  Dan.  12.  2.  And  they 
use  the  same  word  to  express  that  fast  sleep  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  out  of  which  all  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  sea  were 
not  sufficient  to  awaken  him.  As  for  the  words  us,  and  others; 
the  former  plainly  means  true  sincere  christians,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  rest  of  the  world  :  the  refuse,  as  the  word  Xo/9ro<  em- 
phatically signifies  ;  or  the  reprobate,  and  worst  of  men. 
Two  things  offer  themselves  to  us  from  the  words  namely — that 
these  others,  the  refuse  who  arc  the  most  of  men  do  sleep  : 
and — that  God's  own  people  by  no  means  ought  to  do  so.  I 
shall  speak  to  these  two  things :  And, 

I.  Shew  you,  that  these  others,  here  referred  to  by  the  apos- 
tle, do  sleep  :  And, 

II.  Upon  what  accounts  it  so  very  ill  becomes  the  people  of 
God  to  do  so  too.     And  then, 

III.  I  shall  make  the  use  of  both  together. 

1.  I  am  to  shew  that  the  others,  whom  the  text  means,  do 
sleep.  And  herein  I  must  premise  to  you,  before  we  come  to 
evince  this  point,  that  by  sleeping  is  not  merely  meant,  that 
they  do  actually  for  the  present  sleep  only ;  as  if  the  apostle 
Supposed  them  to  be  but  in  some  present  temporary  slumber  : 
but  we  are  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  them  as  habitual 
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sleepers ;  or  that  they  are  under  such  a  sort  of  sleeping  disease, 
as  is  resembled  by  a  lethargy  ;  or  a  caros,  which  is  reckoned  a 
more  intense  degree  of  that  disease  ;  a  vctcmnm,  or  dead  sleep. 
How  physicians  distinguish  these  things,  or  critics,  I  need  not 
stay  to  tell  you.  But  the  thing  that  is  plainly  meant  hereby  is 
to  represent  this  as  the  common  state  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
an  iiabitual  drowsiness,  such  as  that  kind  of  disease  serves  to 
resemble. 

Now  that  this  is  the  common  state  of  most  of  the  world,  we 
may  evince  to  you  by  such  things,  as  are  usually  incident  to 
sleep;  or  are  symptoms  of  a  sleepy,  sluggish  disposition. 
As. 

1.  Forgetfulness,  whkh  has  most  proper  reference  to  things 
past.  Sleepy  persons  are  very  oblivious.  So  is  the  common 
case  of  the  world.  Men  are  forgetful  of  things  they  are  most 
concerned  to  remember,  and  most  forgetful  of  them.  They 
have  generally  forgot  that  they  are  creatures ;  have  forgot  that 
with  the  rest  of  men  they  are  lapsed,  and  revolted  from  their 
Creator,  and  become  sinners  ;  forgot  that  they  sprung  from  an 
apostate  race,  and  that  they  were  children  of  wrath,  one  as  well 
as  another.  Thus  their  strange  forgetfulness  of  things,  which 
one  would  think  should  continually  urge  them,  shews  that  they 
are  continually  asleep. 

2.  Insensihleness,  or  stupidity,  which  hath  reference  to 
what  is  present.  Persons  that  are  in  a  more  intense  and  deep 
sleep,  you  cannot  make  them  feel  without  dificulty.  Such  as 
are  in  a  caros,  prick  them  and  they  do  not  feel.  Sleep  is  a  bind- 
ing of  the  senses,  and  such  a  deep  sleep  strongly  binds  them. 
So  tlie  common  case  is  with  the  world.  It  is  a  wonder  of  di- 
vine power  if  at  any  time  their  hearts  are  made  to  feel ;  and  a 
thing  to  be  recorded  (as  you  find  it  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposr- 
tl-JS,  chap.  2.  L^70  if  any  are  ever  pricked  in  their  heart, 
though  never  so  pungent  things  are  spoken  to  them. 

3.  Security;  or  unapprehcnsiveness  of  any  future  threaten- 
ing danger.  Why,  so  you  know  the  case  is  with  persons 
asleep.  Let  the  danger  be  never  so  near,  as  well  as  dreadful ; 
if  the  liouse  be  on  fire,  if  the  murderer  be  by  the  bed-side,  if 
the  sword  be  at  the  breast,  the  knife  at  the  throat,  yet  they  are 
void  of  all  fear.  And  do  not  we  know  this  to  be  the  common 
case  with  the  world  ?  Destruction  from  the  Almighty  is  no  ter- 
ror to  them.  They  rush  with  all  violence  upon  every  danger, 
as  a  horse  into  the  battle  :  or  are  like  persons  in  their  noc- 
turnals ;  who,  if  not  hindered,  would  come  upon  rocks,  pre- 
cipices, or  rivers,  or  fall  into  dangers  that  would  certainly  des- 
troy them.     Another  thing  incident  to  sleep  is, 
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4.  Misapprehension  of  all  things  past,  present,  or  to  come. 
For  you  know  in  sleep  persons  use  to  dream,  and  then  how 
strangely  do  they  misapprehend  things  ?  their  heads  are  full  of 
false  images,  or  false  conceptions  of  those  things  which  are 
true.  The  case  is  so  with  the  world  too  in  their  sleep.  They 
can  tell  how  to  dis-imagine  all  the  greatest  realities,  and  turn 
them  into  shadows.  God  and  Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  eternal  judgment,  which  must  determine  them  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these,  are  ail  fancies  with  them.  But  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  this  world,  which  is  called  fancy;*  the  busi- 
ness and  turmoils  of  it,  which  are  all  walking  in  a  vain  shew  ; 
outward  prosperity,  which  is  but  as  a  dream  when  one  awakes : 
these  things  are  great  realities,  and  with  them  these  are  the 
main  things,  and  the  most  important.  Riches  and  poverty, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  which  will  be  all  thought  fancies  in  a 
little  while,  are  great  things  with  these  men  ;  so  aptly  do  they 
misappiehend  in  their  dreams  ! 

5.  There  is  also  (which  is  near  akin  to  the  last)  a  great  un- 
aptness  to  reflect  upon  any  thing  as  absurd,  though  never  so 
truly  so,  which  occurs  to  them  in  this  dreaming  sleepy  state. 
It  is  so  with  persons,  you  know,  in  dreams.  Let  things  occur 
to  them  never  so  absurd,  they  never  take  notice  of  the  absurdi- 
ty. Let  them  dream  themselves  to  be  in  never  such  odd,  an- 
tic postures,  all  is  well ;  they  find  no  fault  with  any  thing  they 
do,  or  is  done  to  them,  while  they  are  in  their  slumbers.  And 
so  is  the  case  with  the  world  too.  The  most  absurd  things 
imaginable,  are  no  absurdities  to  them.  To  live  in  this  world 
of  God's  making,  while  he  feeds  them  with  breath  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  yet  as  *^  without  God  in  the  world;"  to  be 
concerned  a  great  deal  more  to  please  themselves  than  him,  as 
if  his  favour  were  of  no  importance,  and  signified  nothing ;  to 
study  more  the  satisfaction  of  their  flesh,  than  the  saving  of 
their  souls  ;  busying  themselves  all  their  days  about  mere  tri- 
fles :  these,  I  say,  the  most  absurd  things  that  ever  could  enter 
into  any  human  imagination  so  much  as  to  think  of,  are  yet  no 
absurdities  to  them.  They  find  no  fault  with  this  ;  think  all 
is  well,  though  this  be  their  continued  course,  which  plainly 
shews  they  are  asleep.  Those  things,  for  wliich  persons  when 
awake  are  ready  to  tear  their  flesh,  and  do  abhor  and  loath 
themselves  foi,  they  indulge  themselves  even  for  a  life's  time, 
making  no  displeasing  reflections  upon  them  all  their  days ; 
never  at  least  till  they  awake,  which  shews  what  their  state  was 
before. 

*  Agrippa  and  Beraice  cAme  (a.itx  iroXKris  ^»vrx<Tfois.  Acts.  25.  23. 
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G.  It  is  especially  incident  to  a  deeper  sleep  to  be  awakened 
with  very  e^reat  difficulty.  The  dlHicuity  of  bringing  them  ta 
a  right  mind,  to  the  extrcise  of  their  understanding,  and  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  do  according  as  a  rectified  understanding 
would  dictate,  shews  them  to  be  very  much  under  tlie  power  of 
sleep,  since  tliere  is  so  much  ado  to  awaken  them.  And  yet 
nothing  will  serve  some,  who  are  called  upon  by  the  word  of 
God  from  heaven,  even  all  their  time,  and  yet  never  awake  j 
roused  by  strange  thunders  of  providence,many  times,  yet  awake 
not. 

7.  Slothfulness  is  manifestly  ascribed  to  such  a  sleepy  dis- 
temper, or  a  listlessness  to  business.  So  it  is  with  the  world 
too.  That  which  is  the  proper  business  of  men,  in  this  world, 
they  will  not  be  got  to  it ;  they  are  altogether  indisposed  there- 
unto. You  know  how  Solomon  represents  the  sluggard  whose 
hands  refuse  to  labour  and  indulges  himself  in  sleep  and  slum- 
bers,    Prov.  6.9,10.  21.25.  24.30—31.     Again, 

8.  They  are  apt  to  shew  great  displeasure,  and  forwardness- 
towards  those,  who  attempt  to  awaken  them.  So  it  is  with 
very  drowsy  persons,  who  soon  grow  peevish  and  angry  if  you 
offer  to  awaken  them.  They  are  ready  to  quarrel  even  with  the 
very  light  itself,  if  it  shine  in  their  faces.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
sleepy  w^orld  too.  This  very  light  itself  is  as  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  tends  to  awaken  them. 

9.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  constant  proneness  to  fall  asleep 
again,  if  at  any  time  they  are  startled  a  little.  Thus  it  Is  with 
the  world.  You  may  have  here  and  there  persons  who  are 
roused  to  bestir  themselves  a  little,  but  presently  they  drop 
asleep  again.  They  can  hold  their  eyes  open  but  a  little 
while.  And  thus  I  have  shewn  what  is  the  common  state  of 
the  world,  these  "  others ;"  they  are  generally  asleep.  1  now 
come  to  shew, 

II.  That  it  ill  becomes  those  who  are  God's  own  children., 
that  is,  true  sincere  christians,  to  sleep  as  do  others  ;  namely 
the  refuse  of  the  world.  This  will  appear  upon  a  threefold  ac- 
count :  it  holds  no  agreement,  either  with  their  principles,  or 
with  their  state,  or  with  their  design  and  end. 

1.  It  is  very  unsuitable  to  their  principles  that  they  should 
sleep  as  do  others ;  to  the  constituent  principles  of  the  new 
creature.     As  for  instance, 

(1.;  Light  is  a  main  ingredient  principle  in  that  holy  frame 
of  the  new  creation.  New  creatures  are  all  the  children  of 
God,  as  God  is  the  Father  of  lights.  They  are  born  light,  of 
light.  It  is  true,  light  signifies  holiness  ;  not  directly  and  for- 
mally,  but  consequentirdiy,   as  being  potently  influential  and 
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efficacious.  It  derives,  or  makes  an  impression  upon  the  heart 
which  is  correspondent,  and  agreeable  to  itself.  The  apostle 
tells  these  Thessalonians,  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day.  1  Thess.  3.  5.  It  is  day  with  tliem.  It  is  not 
only  day  round  about  them  (so  it  is  wherever  the  gospel  is  afford- 
ed to  men)  but  God  hath  made  it  day  within  ;  or,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts.  2  Cor.  4.6.  A  day- 
star  is  risen  there  ;  and  to  lie  sleeping  under  the  light  of  such  a 
day,  is  a  very  unsuitable  thing.  They  have  light  whereby  to 
discern,  both  the  mysteries  of  grace,  and  the  methods  of  provi- 
dence ;  and  very  unsuitable  it  is  in  both  respects  that  they 
should  sleep.  They  have  light  to  discern  the  mysteries  of 
grace  ;  those  strange  and  wonderful  things  upfolded  in  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  should  always  hold  the 
soul  in  an  admiring  posture,  for  it  is  a  marvellous  light  they  are 
brought  into,  1  Pet.  2.  9.  or  an  amazing  light  as  the  word  sig- 
nifies. {^xv^Msov  (p:cs.^  And  they  have  light  more  than  other  men 
t»  discern  the  methods  of  divine  providence.  The  Lord's  voice 
crleth  to  the  city,  and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name. 
Micah  fi.  9.  There  is  that  wisdom  which  is  of  heavenly  des- 
cent, wisdom  from  above,  by  which  they  know  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  God,  and  what  are  the  ways  of  God,  which  are  highly 
conformable  to  his  nature,  in  his  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  likely  these  should  be  asleep,  when  comparing  things 
together  ;  especially  when  they  expect  God  will  be  doing  some 
strange  matter  on  the  earth:  though,  at  some  times,  the  ap- 
pearances thereof  are  greater  than  at  others,  and  things  seem 
near  even  at  the  door.  If  they  be  so,  they  who  have  not  inter- 
nal light  cannot  apprehend  it  :  but  those  who  have  enlightened 
eyes  may,  especially  at  some  times,  see  that  the  providence  of 
God  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  It  is  unreasonable  then  such  should 
be  asleep,  who  are  not  In  darkness,  lest  the  day  should  overtake 
them  as  a  thief;  as  the  expression  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this 
epistle  and  the  fourth  verse.     And  again, 

(2.)  It  is  unsuhable  to  the  principle  of  life  and  power 
in  the  new  creature.  They  are  made  to  live  by  the  most  agile 
and  noble  kind  of  life  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to  which 
sleepiness  is  most  disagreeable.  They  are  made  to  give  them- 
selves unto  God  :  as  those  that  are  alive  unto  him,  and  gotten 
out  of  deatli,  wherein  they  were  sleeping  before.  They  are  to 
reckon  themselves  Indeed  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Rom.  6'.  11.  I  might  also  men- 
tion those  three  eminent  principles  of  faith,  love  and  hope,  all 
directed  to  action  ;  but  the  time  will  not  permit. 

2  For  sincere  christians  to  sleep  as  do  others  is  very  unsuit- 
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able  to  their  state.  As  in  the  ninth  verse  of  this  chapter  the 
apostle  observes,  that  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but 
to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ.  By  which 
he  intimates,  that  the  refuse  part  of  the  world  have  the  to- 
kens on  them  of  persons  appointed  unto  wrath  ;  while  those, 
who  are  true  and  sincere  are  appointed  to  obtain  salvation. 
And, 

3.  It  is  unsuitable  to  their  designs  and  ends.  They  who 
have  so  great  things  to  do,  as  to  serve  and  glorify  God  all  their 
time  in  this  world,  and  to  save  their  own  immortal  souls,  and 
to  gain  an  immortal  state  of  life  and  glory ;  methinks  should 
have  no  time  to  sleep.  It  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to 
their  business  to  allow  themselves  so  to  do.  But  1  cannot  insist 
further  here,  and  shall  pass  on, 

III.  To  the  use  of  this  subject.  And  sundry  things  these 
truths  taken  together  would  yield  us  by  way  of  inference,  for 
our  improvement.     As 

1 .  That  God's  own  people,  and  the  men  of  this  world,  are 
two  distinct  sorts  of  people.  They  are  alii,  atq  ice  alii.  "Let 
not  us  sleep,  as  do  others."  It  would  be  a  very  useful  consider- 
ation to  us  many  times  to  think  seriously  of  this  matter,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world;  and  then  to  think 
seriously  also  to  which  I  must  annumerate  myself,  or  to  which 
sort  I  belong. 

2.  The  people  of  God  are  a  select  and  a  saved  people,  the 
rest  are  a  refuse  people.  This  is  plainly  too  held  forth  to  us. 
Christians  are  a  faithful,  chosen  generation,  and  possession  j 
the  others  are  not  so,  but  are  of  a  vile  and  abject  sort.  All  in- 
deed were  naturally  alike  ;  but  they  who  are  taken  out  and  se- 
lected, are  made  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  people,  in  their  habi- 
tual frame,  and  in  respect  of  the  permanent  fixed  excellencies 
that  are  in  them,  above  and  beyond  what  are  to  be  found  ia 
other  men, 

3.  The  people  of  God  are  not  to  imitate  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"Let  not  us  sleep  as  do  others."  They  are  a  peculiar  and  a  dif- 
ferent people  from  these  "others  ;"  and  therefore  must  do  other 
kind  of  things.  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others?"  said  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples,  upon  a  supposition,  that  they  should  only 
do  so  and  so  ;  or  content  themselves  with  going  no  fbrther  than 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  :  but  this  absurdity  is  implied  at  the 
bottom,  that  for  them  to  do  no  more  than  others  were  a  most 
intolerable  thing.  Our  Saviour  there  reasons  ex  ahsiirclo,  and 
supposes  it  very  absurd  that  his  disciples  should  do  no  more 
than  others.  They  are  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world  ;  not 
to  run  with  others  into  the  same  excess  of  riot,  though  they 
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«peak  never  SO  ill  of  them  for  their  singularity.  1  Pet,  4.  4« 
We  may  further  learn, 

4.  That  it  is  not  enough  for  the  people  of  God  to  ahstaia 
from  the  positive  evils  of  these  others,  but  they  must  beware 
alsoof  their  neglects.  Many  think  that  they  do  fairly  well, 
that  they  are  not  guilty  of  those  gross  commissions  that  many 
other  men  are  ;  but  do  not  tax  themselves  for  being  guilty  of 
their  neglects,  carelessness,  sleepiness,  sloth  and  security 
But  alas  !  we  are  not  to  sleep  with  others,  to  be  emissive  with 
them  of  what  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do. 

Well,  that  1  may  hasten  to  a  close,  this  truth  ought  to  be 
awakening  to  us  all,  and  should  put  us  upon  rousing  ourselves. 
What !  is  the  world  asleep  about  us  ?  and  do  we  profess  to  be 
of  another  sort  from  them,  and  yet  sleep  with  them?  Surely 
it  highly  becomes  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and  to  shake  off  this 
tlrowsy  temper.  If  I  had  time  I  would  shew  in  some  particu- 
lars, how  pernicious  and  mischievous  a  drowsy  sluggish  tem- 
per of  spirit  is  to  a  christian.  While  he  sleeps,  corruption 
grows.  "  J  went  by  (says  Solomon)  the  field  of  the  sluggard, 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding  (the 
sleepy  person  is  a  fool  and  a  witless  person)  and  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns."  Prov.  24.  30.  Temptation  prevails  ; 
"  Watch  and  pray  therefore,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion." Mat.  2G.  41.  Where  there  is  no  watching,  but  con- 
tinual sleeping,  temptation  carrieth  all  before  it.  Grace  lan- 
•guisheth,  and  cannot  but  do  so  hereupon.  Comforts  fail,  we 
cannot  so  much  as  taste  them  ;  much  less  can  we  fetch  theiu 
from  the  proper  objects  which  would  atFord  them.  While  we 
sleep  providences  are  unobserved.  A  great  deal  of  instruction 
is  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  much  duty  lies  upon  us  in  refer- 
ence to  them.  But  while  we  sleep,  we  take  no  notice  of  what- 
ever God  does  in  the  world.  The  breathings  of  the  Spirit  also 
are  neglected  ;  for  they  do  not  always  quite  awaken,  though 
they  do  in  a  degree,  it  looks  to  be  complied,  and  comported 
.with  by  our  stirring  up  ourselves  to  meet  with  it.  The  divine 
presence  is  hereupon  withdrawn  !  Christ  is  gone  !  How  many 
good  times  are  lost  when  our  doors  are  knocked  at,  and  we 
asleep  \  Is  it  not  often  so  ?  Duties  stand  for  little  !  all  most 
slumberingly  performed  !  in  a  slight,  listless,  heartless  man- 
ner ;  as  we  do  every  thing,  when  we  are  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  Either  there  is  no  calling  upon  God,  or  it  is  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  sleep  upon  the  knee.  There 
must  be  a  stirring  up  of  ourselves  to  take  hold  upon  God,  and 
a  wat&hing  unto  prayer.  With  what  wakeful,  lively  spirits 
should  we  attend  at  the  Lord's  table  !    but  if  we  indulge  our- 
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selves  in  this  sleepy  distemper,  so  it  will  be  even  there  too. 
Our  eternal  states  are  hazarded  !  Are  we  sure  we  have  done  all 
that  is  requisite,  in  order  to  the  securing  of  them  ?  If  vye  had 
done  ever  so  much,  we  should  be  less  for  sleeping.  While  the 
bridegroom  tarried,  all  slumbered  and  slept ;  the  wise  as  well  as 
the  foolish  virgins  ;  but  the  wise  had  their  oil,  and  their  lamps 
ready  trimmed  ;  but  the  foolish  had  not.  He  comes,  and  then 
the  door  was  shut,  and  they  were  shut  out.  They  were  not  rea- 
dy, they  had  slept  away  their  time.  Matt.  25.  1 — 13.  We 
make  ourselves  by  this  means  liable  to  the  surprisal  of  judg- 
ments. And  is  not  that  terrible  to  our  thoughts,  to  think  of  be- 
ing caught  asleep,  when  God  comes  to  plead  in  his  displeasure 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  I  am  afraid  this  would  he 
the  too  common  case  among  those  who  bear  the  name  of  chris- 
tians, and  is  so  nov/  while  God's  judgments  are  abroad  in  the 
world.  And  I  wish  it  may  not  be  the  case  of  many  of  those, 
who  go  for  stricter  professors  among  us,  to  be  so  surprised  as 
the  old  world  was.  But  certainly  it  will  be  inexcusable  in  us  to 
do  so  who  have  had  such  warnings.  W^e  do  not  know  that  the 
old  world  had  from  Noah  more  express  warnings  than  we  have 
had.  It  is  recorded  as  one  part  of  his  encomium,  that  **By  faith 
he  being  warned  of  God,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  the  ark." 
Heb.  11.  7-  We  have  iDeen  warned,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
have  been  moved.  But  sure  we  are  very  much  without  excuse, 
if  we  are  without  fear  and  care  upon  such  warnings  as  we  have 
had.  For  what !  would  we  expect  voices  from  heaven  ?  or 
must  God  send  prophets  among  us,  or  else  we  will  regard  no- 
thing ?  Needs  it  be  proclaimed,  that  within  so  many  days,  we 
and  our  city  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Surely  we  have  so  much  un- 
derstanding as  to  compare  the  way  of  God's  dispensation  in 
former  times,  when  the  case  has  been  as  it  is  with  us  ;  and  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  former,  and  the  present  case, 
in  respect  of  wickedness  and  provocation !  we  may  then  see 
how  we  are  to  make  the  comparison,  in  respect  of  God's  judg- 
ments. 

I  know  there  are  pretences  for  security  ;  and  things  do  very 
obviously  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughts  of  many,  by  which 
they  put  off"  or  prevent  what  there  is  of  an  awakening  tendency 
in  the  judgments  of  God.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said:  "Why, 
to  what  purpose  would  it  be  for  us  to  be  so  wakeful,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  such  and  such  fearful  things  coming  on  ?  we  can- 
not prevent  them  by  that."  But  that  is  more  than  you  know. 
You  do  not  know  but  that  most  serious  importunate  seeking  of 
the  face  of  God,  jointly  and  separately,  in  congregations,  and 
families,  and  closets  j  being  much  upon  the  knee,  much  uith 
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God  in  private ;  may  prevent  a  great  deal :  you  do  not  know 
how  much  it  may  prevent  of  the  divine  displeasure.  But  if  you 
do  not  by  this  means  prevent  the  common  calamity,  is  it  not 
much  to  save  your  own  soul  ?  And  though  you  be  not  hid  ia 
the  common  calamity,  is  it  not  a  desirable  thing  to  die  accepted 
with  God  ? 

Bui  if  you  still  say,  To  what  purpose  is  it  ?  I  answer,  Not 
to  that  purpose,  that  we  should  torment  ourselves  with  the 
forethought.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Matt. 
6.  34.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  God  in  requiring  us  to  be 
watchful ;  nor  that  we  should  put  ourselves  upon  the  trial  or 
use  of  any  undue  means,  for  the  securing  ourselves  from  exter- 
nal calamity.  It  is  not,  1  say,  to  that  purpose  neither.  But, 
positively,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and  a  great  deal  we 
might  do  if  we  be  awake,  if  we  be  not  found  asleep,  when  any 
wasting  desolating  judgment  comes.  We  may  be  drawing 
near  to  God.  Is  it  not  better  that  judgments  take  us  near  to  God, 
than  afar  off?  We  may  be  entering  into  our  chambers;  we 
may  be  making  our  calling,  and  election  sure  ;  clearing  up  our 
title  to  the  eternal  inheritance ;  labouring  to  get  such  graces  in 
actual  exercise,  as  are  suitable  unto  such  a  time,  and  such  a  state 
of  things  :  to  be  prompt  and  ready  to  know  how  to  use  our 
faith  and  patience  and  not  to  be  as  those  who  know  not  how 
to  use  their  hands,  when  the  time  for  action  cometh. 

Finally.  We  may  be  contemplating  the  heavenly  state;  re- 
counting with  ourselves,  that  it  is  happy  for  us  we  are  sure  of 
happiness  above  :  endeavouring  to  frame  our  hearts  to  an  in- 
differency,  as  to  all  sublunary  things  and  enjoyments,  ready 
to  lose  all  and  be  undone.  These  are  things  we  know  not 
liow  to  digest,  without  preparation.  And  to  have  these  things 
snatched  away,  before  our  hearts  are  loosened  from  them,  will 
l)e  the  way  to  pluck  our  hearts  away  too.  But  we  should  be 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  have  the  world  crucified  to  us. 
Then  we  are  unconcerned  with  one  another.  Dead  men  lie 
quietly  one  by  another,  give  one  another  no  more  wounds. 
And  certainly  it  is  better  to  be  taken  in  such  a  posture  as 
this,  when  judgment  comes,  than  to  be  found  in  all  these 
respects  altogether  unprepared. 

And  whereas  it  may  he  said:  "But  why  should  we  so  concern 
ourselves;  why  should  not  we  rest  in  peace  and  quietness? 
We  have  apprehended  danger  a  great  many  times  before  to  be 
very  near  us,  but  Gtid  has  kept  it  off.  He  is  able  to  keep  us 
still."  And  this  J  am  most  troubled  at  of  all,  that  this  should 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  religious  pretence  for  security,  "  God  is 
^ble  to  keep  off  any  threatening  danger." 
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The  doctrine  is  true,  but  grossly  misapplied.  Did  never  any 
storm  befall  the  church  of  God  yet  ?  and  what !  was  not  God 
as  able  to  have  kept  it  off  then  ?  We  should  consider  with  our- 
selves. Is  it,  according  to  the  aspects  of  providence,  and 
God's  ordinary  methods  before,  likely  that  it  should  be  kept 
off?  How  can  we  but  think  there  is  a  day  coming  of  God's 
reckoning  with  a  people  of  such  provocations  as  we  are?  What! 
are  we  more  innocent  than  our  neighbours,  weltering  in  blood, 
and  in  great  desolation,  round  about  us  ?  Nor  do  I  think  our 
danger  is  so  much  from  incensed  enemies  abroad  (for  we  hear 
of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars  among  our  neiglibours)  as  froni 
the  security  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  not  so  much  rea- 
son to  fear  their  arms,  as  we  have  a  slumbering  spirit  in  our 
own  bosoms. 

But  if  these  threatened  evils  be  yet  kept  oft,  what  are  we  the 
worse  for  being  prepared  ?  We  lose  no  labour.  It  is  worth 
our  labour  to  be  prepared  to  live  or  die,  for  good  days  and  bad. 
We  have  been  only  doing,  what  is  our  duty  at  all  times.  We 
should  be  always  watching ;  for  we  know  not  when  our 
JLord  will  come  and  call  us.  Therefore  we  have  no  reasonable 
pretence  why  we  should  indulge  ourselves  to  sloth,  and  say  ; 
**  Yet  a  little  more  sleep,  and  yet  a  little  more."  No,  no ;  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  too  much  already. 
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SERMON   X.^ 


Daniel  9.  354 


'The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times. 


T' 


'HAT  we  may  the  better  discern  the  reference  of  these 
words,  we  shall  give  you  a  very  general  and  brief  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  which  consists  more  especially  of 
two  parts ;  a  prayer,  and  an  answer  thereunto. 

We  have  first,  the  prayer  made  by  Daniel  on  the  behalf  of 
ruined  Jerusalem,  and  captive  Judah.  The  occasion  of  which 
we  have  an  account  of,  premised  in  the  first  and  second  verses 
of  the  chapter  j  to  wit,  that  at  such  a  time  as  is  there  mentioned, 

■*  Preached  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  September  2,  l6'/8, 

*  It  plainly  appears,  that  this  sermon  was  preached  on  occasion 
of  the  fire  of  the  city  of  London,  (which  liegan  September  2,  16<56) 
and  its  restoration  again  to  its  former  splendour,  in  a  few  years  time, 
in  order  to  illusti*ate  some  parts  of  this  discourse,  some  account 
will  be  given  of  this  affair,  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  in  a  mar- 
ginal note. 
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Daniel  did  understand  by  the  books  (that  Is,  no  doubt,  by 
consulting  the  writings  of  Jeremiah)  how  long  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem  were  to  continue,  and  that  God  meant  to  accom- 
plish seventy  years  in  those  desolations.  Hereupon  he  knew 
that  the  time  was  near  expiring.  There  was  a  way  opened  very 
far,  for  the  restitution  and  deliverance  of  this  people.  The 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  finished  ;  and  those  of  Evil-mc- 
rodach,  and  Belshazzar  past  ;  Cyrus  had  succeeded  ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  Babylon,  transferred  the  monarchy  (which  had  con- 
tinued for  many  years  among  the  Assyrians*)  unto  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  This  Cyrus  is  called  the  servant,  or  the  anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord,  (Isa.  45.  1.)  by  whom  he  meant  to  make  way 
for  the  deliverance  and  restitution  of  his  people  ;  and  by  that 
Darius  also,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
and  Vt'ho,  as  some  conceive,  was  at  this  time  a  viceroy  under 
Cyrus. t  Hereupon  he  applies  himself  to  serious  seeking  of 
God's  face  j  and  makes  that  prayer,  which  you  find  continued 
unto  the  twentieth  verse  of  tlie  chapter.  From  thence,  unto 
the  end  of  it. 

Is  secondly.  The  answer  to  this  prayer  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
sent  while  Daniel  was  yet  a  praying.  In  which  he  acquaints  the 
prophet  with  the  measure  and  compass  of  that  time,  wherein  the 
great  things  were  to  be  done  ;  which  he  now  not  only  immedi- 
ately prayed  for,  but  which  he  further  had  a  commission  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  ;  namely,  that  seventy  weeks  were  determined 
for  the  bringing  these  things  to  pass  (manifestly  weeks  of  years, 
as  is  the  Scripture  way  of  computation  sometimes)  all  which 
amount  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  Within  the  first 
seven  of  those  weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years,  the  angel  gives 
him  to  understand,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt :  namely, 
the  street,  that  is,  all  the  inward  part,  or  the  houses  of  the  city  j 
and  the  wall  that  should  encompass  it  about ;  that  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty-two  weeks,  added  to  those  seven,  the  Mes- 

*  I  suppose  the  author  means  the  Babylonians.  For  the  Assv« 
rian  Monarchy  was  dissolved,  on  the  death  of  Sardauapalus,  alter 
it  had  stood  above  1300  years,  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  The  latter 
of  whom,  who  is  also  called  Nabonasser,  founded  the  Bal)ylonisU 
empiie,  which  continued  only  210  years;  that  is,  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus'  taking  the  capital,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Persiaa 
Monarchy. 

f  The  opinion  of  those,  whom  the  author  alludes  to,  seems  to 
be  \vrong.  Darius,  the  Mode,  was  uncle  to  Cyius,  and  without 
doubt  is  the  same  with  Cyaxares  in  Xenophon  ;  who  both  engaged, 
according  to  that  author,  in  the  war  against  the  Babylonians.  But 
Cyrus,  who  was  general  of  the  Pertiiau  army,  commanded   at  the. 
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siah  should  come  ;  *  and  that  in  the  last  week,  even  in  the 
middle  of  it,  he  should  be  cut  otf.  A  prophecy  to  which  after- 
wards the  event  did  so  very  punctually  correspond,  that  a  very 
noted  philosopher  speaking  of  it  was  wont  to  say  ;  that  surely 
that  prophecy  (as  it  was  called)  must  have  been  written  after 
the  things  were  done. 

But  the  words  that  we  are  to  consider  concern  what  wasp 
done  within  the  first  seven  weeks,  or  forty  nine  years ;  for  at 
the  beginning  of  that  time  did  the  command  go  forth  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  said  it  soon 
should.  But  the  work  was  very  soon  after  intermitted,  as  is 
reckoned  for  aliout  three  years  ;  and  then  dispatched  in  the 
forty-six  years  that  followed.  Unto  which  the  Jews  have  re- 
ference, more  particularly  speaking  of  the  temple,  "  Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up 
in  three  days  ?"  John  2.  20.  As  it  was  not  a  total  destruction 
which  it  suffered  afterwards  ;  so  it  was  not  a  rebuilding  from 
the  ground,  but  a  restoration,  which  it  had  by  Herod. 

This  is  that  which  is,  in  short,  foretold  to  Daniel  here,  in 
reference  to  Jerusalem  :  that  though  it  would  be  a  troublous 
time,  in  which  such  a  work  should  be  attempted  and  carried 
on  ;  yet  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  and  completed  not- 
withstanding. And  therefore  what  the  words  do  more  obvi- 
ously present  us  with  and  offer  to  our  observation,  is  ; 

That  God  takes  care  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  Jerusa- 
lem, so  as  to  effect  it  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  tho 
times. 

But  that  we  may  consider  this  matter  with  the  more  use  and 
profit  to  ourselves,  it  is  requisite  that  we  understand,  that  Je- 
rusalem was  capable  of  being  considered  under  a  twofold  notion: 
cither  as  spiritual,  or  as  civil.  In  the  former  sense,  by  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  is  usually  in  Scripture  signified  the  church 

seige  of  Babylon  ;  and  took  that  city  by  a  remarkable  stratagem,  of 
which  Dean  Piideaux  gives  an  account,  both  from  Herodotus,  and 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Cyiopaedia  of  Xenophon.  The  city  being 
taken,  the  whole  Babylonian  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  ; 
Who,  as  long  as  his  uncle  Darius,  otherwise  Cyaxares,  lived,  allow- 
ed him  a  joint  title  with  hinibelf  in  the  empire  3  and  out  of  deference 
to  him,  made  him  not  merely  a  viceroy,  but  yielded  him  the  first 
place  of  honour  in  it.  Nine  years  are  generally  allotted  by  chrono- 
logers  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  the  two  first  of  which  he  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  his  uncle,  and  the  seven  following  (Darius  being 
dead)  he  reigned  as  the  sovereign,  and  supreme  head  of  the  whole 
empire. 

*  The  Author  undoubtedly  means,  in  his  public  character. 
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of  God  ;  and  we  are  not  to  think  tliat  this  sense  was  unintend- 
ed in  this  colloquy,  as  I  may  call  it,  or  interlocution  about  Je- 
rusalem between  Daniel,  and  the  great  God  by  his  angel. 
Neither  had  Daniel  a  reference  to  it  iu  his  prayer,  nor  God  in 
his  answer  by  the  angel,  only  considered  upon  a  civil  account  j 
that  is,  as  it  had  been  a  great,  and  an  opulent,  and  a  famous 
city,  of  much  account  in  the  world.  It  was  not,  I  say,  upon 
this  civil  consideration,  merely,  that  either  Daniel  was  so  con- 
cerned :  or  that  the  great  God  did  seem  so  directly,  and  with 
so  special  a  care  and  providence,  to  concern  himself  about  it : 
but  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  divine  presence,  and  worship  :  and 
had  been  the  throne  of  his  glory,  though  he  had  suffered  it  to 
he  disgraced  to  a  very  great  degree.  And  therefore  both 
Daniel  in  his  prayer,  and  the  angel  in  his  answer,  speak  of  it 
under  the  name  of  the  holy  city,  as  you  may  see  in  the  sixteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-fourth  verses  of  this  chapter;  in  which 
they  do,  as  it  were,  mutually  and  certatini  interest  one  ano- 
ther. And  so  the  thing  we  have  to  observe  and  consider  isJ 
this ; 

That  the  great  God  doth  mercifully  provide  and  take  care, 
that  the  building  of  his  church  should  go  on,  even  in  trouldous 
times. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  point  a  little.  Tiie 
people  of  God  are  by  the  apostle  Paul  called  his  building. 
*'  Ye  are  God's  husb^mdry,  ye  are  his  building."  1  Cor.  3.  y. 
The  conversion  of  souls  is  the  building  the  church.  The 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  converted,  is  the  building  upor 
edification  of  particular  souls.  Such  building  work  as  this 
the  blessed  God  takes  care  should  go  on ;  should  not  be  laid 
aside  altogether,  even  in  times  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  but 
should  go  on  notwithstanding.  For  the  power  is  greater  by 
which  God  doth  manage  such  work,  than  that  by  which  he  can 
be  resisted  in  it ;  and  the  mercy  is  greater  with  which  he  is  in- 
tent upon  it,  than  to  be  diverted  from  it.  If  he  have  such  work 
to  do,  who  shall  let  it  r  If  he  will  work,  who  shall  hin- 
der him  ?  And  if  his  merciful  inclination  hath  once  made  him 
intent  upon  it,  he  will  never  suffer  any  thing  to  divert  it.  His 
power,  I  say,  is  too  great  to  be  resisted  ',  and  so  is  his  goodness, 
to  be  diverted  from  such  a  work. 

Yea,  and  he  not  only  takes  care  that  it  should  be  carried  on 
notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  the  time;  but  also  that  it  shall 
he  carried  on  in  some  measure  by  them,  or  that  they  shall  be  in 
some  sort  subservient  thereunto.     For  he  so  orders  it,  as  that 
e^ven  by  the  troubles  of  the  times, 

First:    His   under-agents,  his  instruments  or  builders  whoui 
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he  employs,  have  their  diligence  so  much  the  more  quickened. 
Those  that  were  employed  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  ap- 
peared so  much  the  more  eager  and  intent  upon  the  work  j  by 
how  much  the  more  Tobias,  Sanballat,  and  some  others  did 
bend  and  set  themselves  against  them  in  it.     Yea,  and 

Secondly  :  By  the  means  of  such  troubles  too  are  particular 
souls,  many  times,  stirred  up,  and  made  more  serious  and  impres- 
sible ;  more  apt  to  prize,  and  more  ready  to  improve  all  good 
seasons,  which  tend  to  spiritual  edification,  as  they  do  occur. 
When  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  more  precious,  when  it  is  en- 
joyed upon  very  uncertain  terms,  it  ought  to  be  always  so; 
and  sometimes  it  is  so,  by  God's  gracious  disposition.  Then 
it  is  usually  most  savoury !  then  it  is  most  operative,  and 
doth  most  good  1  And  so  this  work  of  building  the  church  of 
God  is  carried  on,  not  only  notwithstanding,  but  even  in  some 
measure  by  the  troubles  of  the  times.  Some  brief  use  we  shall 
make  of  this,  and  so  pass  on. 

1 .  We  should  learn  from  it  not  to  account  and  reckon,  that 
in  times  of  trouble  and  difficulty  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  to  sit  still ;  no  further  endeavours  to  be  used,  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  God's  spiritual  building.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
think  so  !  For  our  own  parts  we  have  reason  thankfully  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  somewhat  a  quiet  time  with  us  hitherto; 
but  it  is  a  troublous  time  in  the  world  round  about  us ;  and  too 
prone  we  are  to  stand  at  a  gaze,  as  amazed  persons  wistly  look- 
ing round  about  us  ;  and  having  our  eyes  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (as  Solomon  says  concerning  the  fool)  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  neglect  our  own  proper  work.  We  mind  what  others 
are  doing,  in  their  busy  hurries  up  and  down  in  the  world  ;  and 
do  but  little  consider  what  we  should  be  doing.  Our  own  work 
lies  still  too  much  neglected,  as  if  we  had  no  such  thing  to  do 
as  the  building  up  ourselves  in  our  most  holy  faith  ;  as  if  we 
had  finished  our  work,  and  had  nothing  more  remaining,  nothing 
left  us  to  do.     And, 

2.  We  should  take  heed  too  of  mistaking  our  work  in  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  of  hurry  and  confusion  in  the  world ; 
and  when  things  are  so  blundered,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
discern  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  not;  or  what  way 
is  to  be  taken,  and  what  not.  There  are  many  who  are 
so  very  intent  upon  this  or  that  little  mean  design,  in  re- 
ference to  this  building,  that  it  very  much  disturbs  those, 
who  are  serious  and  in  good  earnest  in  reference  to  the  main  of 
the  work  itself.  And  there  are  those,  who  think  there  can  be 
no  such  building  at  all,  unless  it  be  all  according  to  their  own 
model ;  and  that  the  building  of  Jerusalem  is  nothing  else,  but 
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the  birilfling  up  of  their  own  party  ;  that  they  are  all  the  church, 
and  that  none  have  a  share  and  part  in  it  but  themselves.  But 
tlie  main  things,  whicii  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  God,  must  be  in  our  eye,  while  vve  are  promoting  the  build- 
ing thereof  according  to  our  capacities,  and  in  our  several  sta- 
tions ;  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  real  and  substantial  truth 
and  holiness,  is  what  we  should  be  most  intent  upon  hi  this 
work.     But  then  again, 

Jerusalem  was  to  be  considered  too  under  a  civil  notion  ;  as 
it  was  a  great  and  a  famous  city,  very  much  favoured  by  provi- 
dence, and  which  flourished  under  the  benign  influence  of  it, 
through  a  long  tract  of  time.  And  so  we  may  by  analogy  en- 
large our  observation  ;  and  render  the  truth  we  observe  appli- 
cable unto  other  cities  and  places,  which  are  considerable,  in 
some  respects  in  the  same  circumstances,  with  Jerusalem.  And 
the  thing  we  have  to  observe,  is, 

That  a  city,  or  place,  being  ruined  by  its  own  wickedness, 
when  it  is  restored,  the  restitution  of  it  is  owing  to  tiie  fixed 
purpose,  and  active  providence  of  God,  who  brings  it  about 
notwithstanding  whatsoever  difficulties. 

All  this  we  have  exemplified  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  applica- 
ble to  other  places.  Jerusalem  you  know,  M'as  reduced  from 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  flourishing  state,  into  a  misera- 
ble ruin ;  and  it  continued  in  that  desolate  state  according  to 
the  measure  of  time  which  God  had  appointed  it.  It  was  at 
length  restored,  repaired,  rebuilt,  and  in  a  very  troublous  time. 
If  you  read  over  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  give 
us  the  history  of  that  affair,  which  the  prophecy  in  our  text 
refers  to,  you  will  find  it  was  a  very  troublous  time  ;  and  tiiat 
the  troubles  of  the  time  were  directed  in  most  express  opposi- 
tion to  this  worlc,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
those  that  bore  ill  will  to  that  city,  who  sometimes  mocked  the 
builders  of  it,  sometimes  tlneatened  them,  sometimes  stirred 
up  the  Persian  princes  against  them,  to  hinder  the  work ;  repre- 
senting to  them  that,  that  city  was  anciently  "  a  lebellious  city 
and  hurtful  to  kings."  Ezra  4.  15.  And  though  by  this  means 
they  sometimes  prevailed  to  have  the  work  intermitted,  yet  by 
the  favour  of  those  very  princes,  some  or  other  of  them,  God 
orders  it  that  it  is  carried  on,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  issue  at 
last.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  enacted  by  a  law,  and 
enforced  by  other  additional  laws.  You  have  Cyrus  his  decree ; 
you  have  Darius  his  decree  ;  you  have  Artaxerxes  his  decree, 
in  the  seventh  year,  and  again  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign;  if  it  was  the  same  person,  which  I  dispute  not.  So 
that  by  decree,  upon  decree,  is  the  carrying  on  of  this   work 

VOL,  vi»  2  a 
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reinforced  ;  and  all  by  the  favour  of  the  princes  of  that  empire, 
the  power  whereof  was  endeavoured  to  be  engaged  against  it  ^  and 
sometimes  it  was,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  solicitation  of  its 
enemies.  And  solemn  acknowledgements  hereupon  are  made 
to  the  great  God,  that  he  did  put  it  into  the  lieart  of  the  king, 
to  ordain  and  decree  so  and  so,  in  reference  to  this  affair,  a3 
you  find  in  sacred  history. 

Now  consider,  and  compare  the  words  of  the  text  with  the 
event,  and  the  matter  is  plain  ;  that  it  was  by  fixed  purpose, 
and  active  providence,  that  the  affair  was  brought  to  pass. 
The  text  says  expressly,  that  "  the  street  shall  be  built  again, 
and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times."  As  if  it  was  said,  Let 
not  the  more  formidable  aspects  of  the  times  discourage  you, 
as  to  the  belief  of  this  j  the  thing  shall  be  done  notwithstanding. 
And  it  was  done. 

This  also  affords  and  challenges  too  an  application  ;  and 
there  are  several  things  which  by  way  of  inference  we  may  col- 
lect, and  gather  for  our  own  use.     As, 

1.  We  have  this  implied,  that  a  place  or  city  long  favoured 
by  God,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition  by  its  own 
wickedness.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prediction 
here  that  it  should  be  built  again  as  it  is  expressed,  does  sup- 
pose such  a  ruin.  "The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall."  What !  of  Jerusalem  ?  is  there  a  mention  of  building 
that  city  again  ?  This  plainly  implies  then,  that  Jerusalem  was 
in  desolation.  And  so  it  was  ;  and  we  are  told  plainly  enough 
how  it  came  to  be  so.  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  be- 
fore them  Jeremiah,  in  their  solemn  confessions  and  lamenta- 
tions, do  own  the  cause.  They  had  sinned,  they  had  deeply 
revolted,  and  therefore  God  had  brought  upon  them  all  the 
evils  that  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  So  they  came  into 
that  desolate  state.  Their  city  was  burnt  with  lire,  and  all  re- 
duced even  into  an  utter  ruin. 

And  it  is  our  business  this  day  to  consider  a  like  case  to  this. 
You  know  this  has  been  the  case  of  your  city  too.  The  men- 
tion of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  bespeaks  it  to  have  been 
ruined  before.  And  you  can  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  but  it  will  lead  you  to  consider  the 
foregoing  ruin  of  it.  That  is  our  direct  business,  which 
lies  in  our  way  to  consider ;  but  especially  the  causes  of 
it. 

The  ruin  itself  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  dreadful  ruin! 
In  reference  to  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  we  find  the  prophet,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  God  ;  or  we  find  the  people  of  God, 
whom  he  represents,  laying  it  as  a  charge  upon  their  own  souls. 
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to  remember  the  misery,  and  the  affliction,  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall,  and  to  have  their  souls  humbled  witiiin  tliem.  And 
what !  can  a  dozen,  or  fourteen  years  a))()lish  in  us  tlie  memory 
of  such  a  ruin,  as  that  of  London  was  ?  Can  it  be  forgot  how 
the  lofty  city  was  brought  low ;  and  bow  the  more  lofty  flames 
triumphed  over  the  ricbes,  the  pride,  and  tiie  glory  of  it  ?  The 
thing  itself  surely  deserves,  and  claims  to  be  long  remembered, 
and  deeply  considered  and  thought  of. 

But  especially  the  cause  of  this  desolation  deserves  to  be 
considered  :  namely,  the  provoking,  and  tlie  punishing  cause  ; 
the  wickedness  of  London,  and  the  divine  wrath  \vhich  was 
engaged  thereby  against  it.  The  very  fury  of  those  flames,  those 
flames  themselves  were  the  indications  and  issues  of  tlie  greater 
and  more  furious  heat  of  lust,  and  the  more  intense  and  hot- 
ter fervour  of  divine  displeasure.  And  if  it  be  considered,  me- 
thinks  it  should  even  yet  melt  hearts  to  think,  that  there  was 
wickedness  more  outrageous,  and  wrath  hotter,  unspeakably 
hotter,  tlian  those  flames  ! 

And  we  should  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a  dis- 
proportion in  the  deserving,  to  the  punishing  cause  ;  if  the 
particulars  of  those  evils  I  allude  to  were  to  be  recounted  and 
reflected  on.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  very  apt  to  deal  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  as  we  are  too  commonly  w'ont  to  do  with 
sermons.  We  hear  them,  and  they  move  us  (it  may  be,  if  at 
all)  a  little  only  for  the  present ;  and  all  the  impression  of 
them  is  soon  lost  and  vanisheth,  as  if  we  had  never  heard  them 
at  all.  The  judgments  of  God  are  audible  sermons.  They 
have  a  voice.  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  to  the  city,  ''Hear  the 
rod  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it  !"  Micah  G.  9.  Divine 
judgments  are  loudly  audible,  they  have  a  crying  voice  ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  the  voice  of  such  a  cry  sliould  be  forgotten  ! 
that  so  dreadful  an  event  of  providence  should  be  but  as  a  nine- 
days  vvonder !  that  though  the  wound  be  healed,  the  scors  should 
be  worn  out,  and  no  remembrance  left  of  it  ;  but  all  returning 
to  their  former  course,  as   if  no   such    thing  had  been  done 


among  us 


But  the  consideration,  as  w^as  said,  of  the  thing  that  was 
done,  would  receive  a  great  deal  of  weight  by  considering  the 
doers;  namely,  God  and  ourselves.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  should  be,  as  it  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  Lon- 
don seems  very  strange.  And  yet  was  not  that  the  case  ?  How 
full  have  men's  minds  been  of  severity  towards  such,  as  they 
have  thought,  or  suspected,  to  have  been  the  designing  instrtx- 
ments ;  but  how  merciful  in  the  mean  time  to  themselves  ! 
Every  one  added  something  to  the  l.niniing  j  and   especially 
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every  one  that  allowed  himself  in  the  ways  of  such  sins,  as  we 
cannot  but  know  are  very  provoking  to  his  jealous  eyes,  and 
which  God  will  least  of  all  spare  for,  when  they  are  founcj 
among*  them  who  profess  his  name. 

And  that  it  should  be  God's  doing  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
■That  God  should  have  such  a  controversy  with  a  people,  who 
liad  so  long  borne  his  name ;  and  with  a  city,  wherein  he  had 
so  long  dwelt !  And  yet,  "shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?'*  Amos  3.  (>'.  Are  not  we  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own  doing  in  the  case  ?  He  is  said  to  do,  whatsoever 
creatures  do;  whatsoever  second,  or  subordinate  causes  do, 
while  b.e  has  them  in  his  hand,  or  in  his  jDOwer  :  either  to  re- 
strain, or  let  loose  their  inclinations  and  natural  tendencies,  as 
he  pleaseth ;  though  he  do  not  prompt  them  to  this,  or  that 
thing.    And  again, 

2.  VVc  may  collect  hence  for  our  further  use,  that  such  a 
desolation  and  ruin,  follovted  by  such  a  restitution  and  recovery 
is  to  be  looked  upon^  as  an  argument  of  the  divine  displeasure 
not  prevailing  so  fair  as  unto  a  total  rejection  ;  and  abandoning 
of  such  a  people,  or  such  a  city.  There  was  great  displeasure 
ngainst  Jerusalem,  and  the  breaking  out  of  that  displeasure  in- 
to such  a  judgment  and  vengeance,  as  came  upon  it,  was  in- 
deed very  formidable,  if  you  consider  that  al(jr,e.  But  if  you 
consider  the  promise,  that  "the  street  and  the  wall  shall  be  built 
again",  and  that  notwithstanding  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
troublous  times  may  lay  in  the  v.ay  of  such  a  work  ;  this  shews 
it  was  not  a  displeasure,  to  a  total  abandoning  that  city.  And 
we  for  our  parts  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  divine  good- 
ness in  this,  and  that  mercy  has  been  remembered  in  judg- 
ment :  that  there  has  not  been  upon  the  ruin  of"  this  city  such  a 
curse  or  malediction,  as  was.  that  of  Jericho;  "  Cursed  be  the 
man  before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up,  and  buildeth  this  city  Je- 
richo !  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and 
in  hisyoungest  son  ahall  lie  set  up  the  gates  of  it."  Josh.  6.  26*. 
We  have  reason,  I  say  to  bless  God  that  he  has  not  so  curssd  us. 
And, 

3.  We  may  collect  further,  that  much  less  is  such  a  ruin, 
(when  by  the  divine  favour  it  is  followed  with  such  a  restitu- 
tion) to  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  against  our  religion  ; 
against  the  religion  of  our  people,  and  our  nation.  Some 
might  perhaps  be  too  apt  to  make  such  an  invidious  interpreta- 
tion and  comment  upon  such  a  j)iece  of  providence ;  but  the 
following  issu.e  of  things  Is  some  refutation,  a  refutation  good 
enough  for  such  an  aigument.  And  it  was  the  occasion  of  saint 
Augu5tine's  writing  tliose  twenty- two  books  (as  he  iumself  tes- 
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tifies)  concerning  the  city  of  God ;  that  there  were,  in  his 
time,  such  conceits  and  aj)prehensions,  upon  such  a  like  event 
that  happened  to  a  famous  city.  For  the  Goths  having  inva- 
ded Rome  and  sacked  and  ruined  that  city ;  the  pagan  <.'ncmies, 
of  tliat  time,  had  an  apprehension  among  them,  and  talked  it 
commonly,  that  this  ruin  was  fallen  upon  Rome,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  its  having  become  so  much  Christian,  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  It  was  the  design,  I  say,  of  all  those  books  to  contend 
against  the  folly  of  such  an  opinion  as  that ;  at  least  this  was 
the  occasion  of  Augustine's  writing  them,  and  that  design  is 
carried  on  very  much  throughout  them.  And  again  we  may 
note, 

4.  That  it  argues  a  very  favourable  divine  providence,  whea 
God  does  so  fixedly  purpose,  and  effectually  bring  it  about, 
that  a  city  so  desolated  should  be  restored  and  raised  again. 
God's  hand  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  raising,  as  well  as 
in  the  ruin  of  such  a  city.  Both  were  indeed  alike  strange  as 
to  our  case.  Before  that  desolating  judgment  came,  in  whose 
thoughts  was  it  ?  who  suspected  such  an  event  ?  As  before  that 
judgment  came  upon  Jerusalem,  that  calamitous  state  and  de- 
solate judgment  which  befel  that  city,  you  find  it  said,  "Who 
would  have  believed,  that  ever  an  enemy  should  have  entered 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ?"  So  wdio  would  have  believed 
that  such  a  calamity  was  approaching  as  that  of  London's  fire 
before  it  came  ?  that  all  the  power  of  this  city  should  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  fire  at  first ;  but  that  it  should  diffuse,  and 
spread  so  universally,  so  irresistibly  ;  who,  I  say  would  have 
thought  it  ?  And  who  would  have  thought  tliat  it  should  have 
been  so  soon  raised  up  again  ?  and  how  much  besides,  and  be- 
yond expectation  was  it  ?*   As  in  reference  to  Jerusalem,  who 

*  For  the  illustration  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of  this  discourse 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  a  sliort  account  of  what 
the  author  here  alludes  to  ;  I  mean,  the  ruin  of  the  city  vt  London 
by  fire,  and  its  sudden  and  wonderful  resurrection  iigain  froni  its 
ashes.  Of  which  surprising  events  many  ot  our  historians  have 
given  us  a  very  pathetic  account ;  thoutjh  possihly  some  of  my  read- 
ers arc  not  much  acquainted  with  them,  and  consec|uently  will  not 
be  able  to  read  this  sermon  with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  dreadful  fire,  so  often  alluded  to,  began  on  September  2,  1666; 
near  the  place  where  the  monument  now  stands  ;  I)y  whicli  one  of 
the  noblest,  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  was  turned  into 
ashes  in  a  few  days.  A  raging  east  wind  we  are  told  fomented  it  to 
an  incredible  degree  :  which  in  a  moment  raised  the  fire  from  the 
bottom  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  scattered  prodigious  flakes  iu 
all  places,  which  were  mounted    so  vastly   high   into  the  air,  as  if 
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of  those,  who  beheld  it  in  its  ruins,  would  have  thought  or 
Jioped  that  they  should  again  with  so  much  joy  behold  Zion  the 
city  of  their  solemnities,  and  see  Jerusalem  as  before,  a  peace- 
able habitation  ?  When  God  doth  things  not  looked  for,  they 
ought  to  make  the  greater,  and  deeper  impression.  When  he 
bestows  unexpected  mercies,  he  expects  impressions  of  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude  ;  such  impressions  as  are  not  to  be  worn 
out.  For  what !  will  we  refer  all  these  things  to  chance  ?  or 
to  mere  human  industry  ?  Is  it  by  a  casual  concurrence  of  ac- 
cidents that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  brought  about  ?  With  re- 
spect to  a  particular  house  it  is  said,  "Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  Psal.  127.  1. 
And  will  we  disinterest  God  in  so  momentous  a  work  as  this  is, 
the  restitution  of  such  a  city  ?  And  again, 

5,  Take  both  the  ruin  and  the  restoration  together,  and  we 

heaven  and  earth  were  threatened  with  the  same  conflagration.  The 
fury,  as  an  English  bislorian  ol)serves,  soon  became  insupportable 
against  all  the  arts  of  men  and  power  of  engines  ;  and  besides  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  flames,  ruins,  and  desolation,  there  appeared  the 
most  killing  sight  under  the  sun,  the  distracted  looks  of  so  many  ci- 
tizens, the  waitings  of  miserable  women,  and  the  cries  of  poor 
children,  and  decrepit  old  people  with  all  the  marks  of  confusion 
and  despair. 

The  inscription  on  the  famous  pillar  or  monument,  erected  by 
that  celebrated  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  memory  of  this 
calamity,  tells  us  ;  "■  The  fire  with  incredible  noise  and  fury  des- 
troyed eighty-nine  churches,  among  which  was  the  cathedral  of  St- 
Paul;  many  public  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  vast  number  of 
stately  edifices,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  dwelling  houses,  four 
hundred  streets  &c.  The  destruction  was  sudden;  for  in  a  short 
time  the  same  city,  which  was  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was 
reduced  to  nothing :  and  after  three  days  when  the  fatal  fire  had  in 
appearance  overcome  all  means  of  resistance  and  human  counsels ; 
by  the  will  of  heaven  it  stopped,  and  was  extinguished,"  This  was 
a  sight,  as  Dr.  Calamy  observes,  that  might  have  given  any  man  a 
lively  sense  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  all  the  wealth  and  glory 
of  it,  and  of  the  future  conflagration  of  the  world  itselt.  *  I  shall 
only  add,  without  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this  dreadful  calamity 
which  the  author  has  hinted  at,  in  one  part  of  his  discourse  ;  that 
all  persons,  as  Echard  tells  us,  were  indefatigable  in  the  great  work 
of  rebuilding,  and  making  provision  for  the  resurrection  of  this  city  : 
and  that  Sir  Jonas  Moore  having  raised  Fleet-street,  according  to  the 
model  appointed  5  from  that  beginning  the  city  grew  so  hastily  to- 
wards a  general  perfection,  that  whhin  the  compass  of  a  few  years 
it  far  transcended  its  former  splendour. 

*  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  life,  vol.  1.  p.  314, 
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have  mighty  incentives,  and  strong  obligations  to  study  more 
the  pleasing  of  that  God,  and  keeping  of  his  gracious  presence, 
who  must  be  our  keeper;  the  keeper  of  you,  and  your  city. 
We  read  of  a  certain  city  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  chained 
the  statues  of  their  gods  to  their  particular  stations  ;  upon  the 
apprehension  they  had  of  how  great  concern  it  was  to  the  weal 
of  their  city  to  keep  their  deities  among  them,  or  that  they 
should  not  be  deserted,  and  forsaken  by  them.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  the  particular  occasion  of  it.     But, 

God  is  only  to  be  held  and  kept  among  us  by  hands  of  his 
own  making;  by  his  own  covenant  and  his  own  promises,  by 
which  he  is  most  strongly  held,  if  we  do  not  make  a  violent 
rupture  ourselves,  and  break  off  ourselves  from  him.  B«t  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  the  divine  presence  is  little  coveted,  or 
desired ;  and  it  little  appears  that  God  hath  a  dwelling  in  many 
of  the  new  built  houses  of  this  city,  where  men  little  concern 
hemselves  whether  they  have  God  with  them  or  no.  How 
many  families  are  there,  who,  after  so  monitory  a  judgment, 
and  after  so  obliging  a  mercy,  yet  call  not  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !  or  wherein  that  wickedness  dwells,  which  will  not 
permit  him  a  dwelling  there  !  Is  this  just  dealing  ?  that  when 
he  provides  you  houses,  you  will  not  permit  him  a  dwelling 
there  ?  He  furnisheth  your  habitations,  and  you  spoil  his. 
We  find  mention  made  of  a  people,  who  say  unto  God,  "  De- 
part from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  :" 
(Job,  21 .  14.)  and  yet  he  filled  their  houses  with  good  things. 
Ungrateful,  and  unworthy  wretches  1  He  tills  their  houses  with 
good  things,  and  they  bid  him  begone.  But  as  it  follows  there, 
*'the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me''.  Job  21.  16.  Let  it 
be  far  from  you  also.  That  vile  temper,  that  wretched  dispo- 
sition of  heart  far  be  it  from  me  !  Let  not  my  soul  enter  into 
their  secret ;  into  the  secret  of  those,  who  have  the  heart  so  to 
requite  the  Lord  !  I  only  add,  in  the 

6.  And  last  place,  that  such  a  ruin,  and  consequent  restitu- 
tion, are  no  assurance  to  such  a  place  or  city  that  it  should 
never  be  ruined  again.  Let  us  so  far  improve  the  instance  of 
Jerusalem  here.  Upon  such  a  prayer  so  solemn,  and  many 
a  prayer  besides  offered  up  by  spirits  wrestling  and  deeply 
engaged  about  this  business,  here  comes  a  gracious  prediction 
and  promise  ;  to  wit,  "1  will  favour  Jerusalem,  the  street  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  and  the  work  shall  be  carried  on, 
let  the  difficulty  be  never  so  great,  and  the  contentions  against 
it  never  so  high  and  earnest."  Why,  one  would  have  thought 
divine  favour  had  been  now  so  fixed  to  Jerusalem,  that  it 
should  never  have  been  off  more.     But  how  much  otherwise 
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was  the  case !  Jerusalem  suffered  many  a  distress  after  this  re- 
building. For  after  this  it  was  harassed  much  by  the  Gre- 
cians, Syrians,  Parthians,  and  the  Romans  ;  and  by  some  of 
these  several  times.  And  last  of  all  it  was  taken,  and  so 
dreadfully  ruined,  (I  mean  the  destruction  brought  upon  it 
by  Titus)  that  ever  since  one  may  go  (as  once  was  said  of 
another  place)  and  seek  Jerusalem,  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  in 
vain.  But  G^d  forbid  that  this  should  be  the  issue  as  to 
London  !  God  grant  that  it  may  never  be  so  !  that  the  prevail- 
ing and  growing  wickedness  of  this  city  (for  it  seems  to  be 
growing)  may  never  bring  things  to  that  pass,  as  thit  one  may 
as  vainly  go  to  seek  London,  in  London, 
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Psalm  67.  2,  3. 


That  thy  way  may  he  known  uj)On  earth,  thy  saving  health 

among  all  nations.     Let  the  people  jn'aise  thee ^  O 

God;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 


T  TAKE  it   for  granted,  it  is  generally  known  that  it  is  by 
public  authority  recommended  to  us,  this  day,  to  celebrate 

*  Preached  September  8,   I695. 

■*  This  sennon,  it  appears,  was  preached  on  September  8,  l6g5  j 
bein,^  the  day  appointed  by  pubUc  authority  for  a  general  thanksgiv- 
ing, particularly  for  taking  the  strong  toYvii,  and  citadel  of  Namur, 
in  Flanders,  by  king  William :  which  place  as  bishop  Burnet  tells 
us,  was  so  happily  situated,  so  well  fortified,  and  so  well  furnished 
and  commanded,  that  it  made  the  attempt  seem  bold  and  doubtful. 
Kamur  bad  been  taken  by  the  French  about  three  years  before,  in 
the  view  of  a  great  army ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  actions  of  that  long  reign.  But  though  the  fortifications, 
both  in  strength,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  outworks,  were  double  to 
what  they  bad  been,  when  the  French  took  the  place ;  yet  king 
"William,  after  a  short  seige,  retook  that  important  town  and  fortress, 
in  the  view  of  a  hundred  thousand  French,  commanded  by  the  famous 
^lareschal  Villeroy  :  which,  as  the  foremcntiom-d  historian  says, 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  the  king's  life ;  and  in- 
deed, one  of  the  greatest  in  the  whole  history  of  war, 

VOJm  yi.  2  s 
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the  praises  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  success,  vouchsafed 
to  his  majesty's  person,  and  forces  abroad  :  and  particularly, 
that  God  hath  protected  and  guarded  so  precious  a  life,  amidst 
all  the  dangers  and  deaths,  that  threatened  it  in  the  seige  of 
Najnur  j  and  given  success  to  the  design  of  _^taking  that  for- 
tress. 

And  whereas  the  proclamation  by  the  lords-justices  appoint- 
ing a  thanksgiving  on  this  day  in  referenee  to  these  great  things, 
takes  notice  :  that  this  protection  of  the  king's  life,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  forces  in  that  great  undertaking,  is  justly  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  answer  to  piayer,  especially  the  prayers  of  that  day 
of  fast,  that  was  appointed  and  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  with  relation  to  this  year's  expedition  :  {  do  accord- 
ingly, at  this  time,  intend  to  consider  the  second  verse  of  this 
psalm,  in  connexion  with  the  third;  as  I  did  on  that  fast-day 
consider  it,  in  connexion  with  the  first. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  are  to  this  purpose  ;  "  That 
whereas  they  did  appoint  a  general  fast  to  be  kept  through  this 
kingdom,  for  imploring  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Almigh- 
ty God  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  sacred  person, 
and  prosperity  to  his  arms,  both  at  land  and  sea,  v.hich  hath 
been  observed  accordingly;  and  forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  inmibly  and  devoutly  offered  up  to  him,  to  grant  to  the 
forces  of  his  majesty,  and  his  allies,  so  great  success  in  the 
taking  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Namur  :  they  do  therefore 
adoring  the  divine  goodness,  appoint  this  day  &c." 

Now,  according  to  the  observation  that  is  justly  made  here, 
that  God  hath  made  the  event  to  correspond  so  far  unto  prayer, 
I  have,  as  hath  been  already  said,  determined  to  insist  upon  the 
second  verse  in  connexion  with  the  following,  which  run  thus  ; 
"  That  thy  name  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health 
among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God  !  let  all 
the  people  praise  thee."  Whereas  on  that  day  of  public  fast,  I 
considered  the  second  verse,  in  connexion  with  tiie  first;  the 
words  of  which  are  these  :  "  God  be  merciful  to  us,  and  bless 
u^,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  ;  that  thy  name  may  be 
known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations." 

It  was  with  this  design  that  such  mercy  was  petitioned  for  ; 
or  that  God  would  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Which  expressions,  relating  to  a 
community  of  people,  and  theii  public  affairs,  import  favour- 
ai)le  aspects  of  providence  upon  sucii  a  people,  and  such  af- 
fairs ;  and  that  such  requests  were  made,  and  such  mercy  sup- 
plicated  for  from    heaven,   with  this   design,  that  God's  way 
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may  be  known  upon  earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations. 
As  this  was  the  end  and  design  of  prayn",  so  the  j)ro.spcct,  the 
ex])eetatioii,  and  hope  hereof,  is  made  the  great  inducement,  as 
well  as  the  spring  and  source  of  praise.  And  what  we  aim  at 
or  seek  for,  is,  that  all  people  may  every  where  praise  God  : 
that  all  nations  may  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy  because  he  will 
*'  judee  the  people  righteously,  and   govern  the    nations  upon 

iiy  the  way  of  God  we  are  to  understand,  the  course  of  his 
economy  in  govcrningthe  world  ;  ])ut  especially  fas  the  expres- 
sions connected  with  it  shew )  as  it  refers  to  the  salvatioa 
of  men.  What  our  translation  reads  in  two  words,  "saving 
health;"  is  but  one  in  the  liebrew  iestj  salvation.  And  we  know 
that  from  the  same  word  comes  that  name  Jcsus^  given  to  tiie 
great  and  eminent  Saviour;  who  by  a  known  and  elegant  me- 
tonymy, is  hereupon  again  and  again  in  Scripture  called  God's 
salvation.  And  judicious  expositors  understand  this  to  be  the 
highest  intendment,  and  ultimate  meaning  of  these  very  words ; 
that  Cbaist,  and  God's  design  of  saving  sinners  in  and  by  him, 
may  be  more  known  in  the  world.  And  therefore,  taking  the 
foregoing  supplication  as  I  now  state  it,  connected  with  the 
resolved  duty  of  praising  God,  and  the  invitation  of  all  to  a  ge- 
neral concurrence  herein  ;  and  we  have  a  sufficient  ground  for 
that  observation,  which  I  shall  now  recommend  to  you  as  the 
theme  and  subject  of  our  present  discourse, 

That  oar  souls  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  highly  raised 
in  praising  Gcd  for  successes,  and  for  favourable  aspects  as  to 
our  public  affairs,  from  the  hope,  that  tiiereby  diviiie  know- 
ledge may  more  generally  be  diffused,  and  spread  in  the  world. 
1  shall,  in  speaking  to  this, 

I.  Briefly  shew  you  what  I  mean  by  divine  knowledge. 

II.  Shew  you,  that  such  means  as  are  here  intimated  ;  to 
witj  the  successes  and  favourable  aspects  of  providence,  wiili  re- 
lation to  the  public  affairs  of  such  as  profess  the  name  of  God, 
and  design  to  serve  his  interest  in  the  world,  have  a  t(  ii- 
dency  to  the  spreading  of  such  divine  knowledge  among  men. 
And, 

]ir.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  hoj)e  and  expectation  hereof  is  a 
very  proper,  and  sliould  be  the  principal  spring  of  our  praises 
for  such  successes,  and  favourable  aspects  upon  our  com- 
mon affairs.     And  so 

IV.  Make  application  of  all,  as  time  will  allow. 

1.  I  sh.all  briefly  shew  you,  what  is  here  intended  by  divine 
knowledge.  That  is  truly  called  such  knowledge,  whose  ob- 
ject, and  wjiosc  author,  and  whose    nature   are   divif.e.     And 
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such  I  mean  that  to  be,  which  I  now  speak  of ;  and  shall  open 
to  you  in  the  terms  of  the  text. 

1.  For  the  object  of  it ;  namely,  God's  way,  and  his  salva- 
tion. The  way  of  God,  as  I  told  you,  is  his  economy,  or  course 
of  dispensations  in  governing  the  world.  And  that  takes  in 
both  religion  and  righteousness  together,  objectively  consider- 
ed 5  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  all  that  men  do 
mutu'iUy  owe  to  one  another.  And  we  find  that  both  are  in- 
tended here  in  this  context.  That  the  general  spreading  of 
religion  and  rigliteousness  is  designed,  and  amied  at  (with  the 
desire  and  expectation  of  which  the  Psalmist's  heart  is  so  much 
taken  up)  you  may  see  from  the  seventh  verse,  which  concludes 
the  psahn.  "  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  him."  This  shall  be  the  consequence  of  his  saving 
us  ;  his  giving  us  success,  or  his  making  liis  face  to  shine  upon 
us  :  that  is,  that  as  he  blesseth  us,  men  shall  more  and  more 
■be  induced  to  bless  him.  That  expression,  "the  fear  of  God" 
is,  you  know,  a  paraphrase  of  true  religion  :  not  only  religion  in 
general  towards  God,  but  even  such  religion  as  hath  its  foun- 
dation in  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  And  this  seems  to  be  here  intended  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  "  That  thy  way  may  be  known  u[)on  earth,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations."  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  re- 
ligion in  the  world  at  all,  which  is  not  founded  in  the  hope  of 
mercy,  as  the  spring  and  fountain  ;  and  of  final  felicity,  as  the 
end,  that  all  shall  result  into  at  last.  There  could  be  no  more 
religion  upon  earth,  than  in  hell,  if  there  were  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation. Men  would  but  have  the  religion  of  devils,  or  fear 
God  with  a  fear  of  horror.  For  the  devils  are  said  to  believe 
there  is  one  God,  and  tremble  ;  (f^-<T<T«T/,)  tliat  is,  gnash  their 
teeth  for  horror.  James  2.  19.  They  tremble  to  think  there 
is  a  power  superior  to  them,  which  they  cannot  overcome  ;  and 
that  will  take  a  just,  and  eternal  revenge  upon  them,  for  their 
insolent  rebellion  and  wickedness. 

It  is  then  the  knowledge  of  God's  salvation,  that  giveth  a 
rise  and  spring  to  religion  ;  and  without  this,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  true  religion  in  the  world.  But  then  also,  that 
righteousness  is  comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  religion,  appears  from  the 
same  context;  "  Let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,^  for 
thou  shait  judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the  nations 
upon  earth."  ver.  4.  As  God,  by  the  dispensation  of  the 
everlasting  gospel,  requires  arsd  teachcth  us  to  live  righteously, 
as  well  as^godly  ;  so  doth  that  knowledge,  which  he  ingcner- 
ates  and  workttli  in  the  minds  ot  men   (wherever   that  teach- 
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ing  is  efficacious)  produce  righteousness  towards  one  another 
as  well  as  religion  towards  God,  Both  these  I  take  therefore  to 
be  comprehended  together,  in  the  object  of  this  knowledge  j 
and  so  far  it  is  divine.     And, 

2.  It  is  divine  also  with  respect  to  the  author  of  this  know- 
ledge. The  promise  in  the  new  covenant,  which  God  said  he 
would  make  with  his  people,  and  which  is  the  connective  bond 
of  all  that  are  his  people  indeed,  is  this;  that  they  should  be 
all  taught  of  God.  The  passage  is  quoted  from  .Jeremiah, 
chap.  M.  33,  34.  by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews;  chap.  8. 
10.  11.  *' For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and  I 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 
And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know 
me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  And  indeed  if  that  were 
not  designed  and  meant,  we  could  not  give  a  reasonable  ac- 
count, why  this  should  be  made  the  matter  of  request  and  sup- 
plication to  him,  that  his  way  <night  be  known  upon  earth,  his 
salvation  among  all  nations.  But  though  this  is  a  knowledge 
to  be  taught  and  given  by  God  himself,  yet  he  useth  means  in 
order  thereto.  But  by  how  much  the  more  overpowering  his 
influences  are,  and  by  how  much  the  brighter  and  more  pene- 
trating his  light  is,  in  begetting  this  knowledge,  so  much  the 
less  doth  the  instrumentality  of  the  means  appear  herein,  and 
God  is  seen  in  it  so  much  the  more.     And  then, 

3.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  object,  and 
the  author  of  it,  must  be  understood  to  be  divine  too  ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  plainly  intimated  to  be  efficacious  and  transforming 
knowledge,  so  as  to  make  the  subject  like  the  object ;  that  is, 
so  asj  to  make  men  appear  like  so  many  representations  of  God 
himself  in  this  world;  with  respect  to  theirholiness  towards  him- 
self and  mutual  love,  equity,  and  righteousness  one  towards  ano- 
ther. This  is  the  meaning  of  his  writing  his  law  on  their  heart. 
For  whereas  his  law  is  all  gathered  up  (as  it  is  by  our  Lord  him- 
self) into  this  double  summary  of  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  our  minds  and  strength,  and  loving'our  neighbours  as 
ourselves  ;  to  have  this  divine  knowledge,  in  truth  and  reality, 
is  to  have  it  so  efficaciously  operative,  as  to  transform  the  very 
soul  into  this  twofold  love  ;  and  so  accordingly  to  frame  this 
world  and  the  minds  of  men  every  where  into  compositions  of 
love  towards  God,  as  the  supreme  good,  and  towards  one  ano- 
ther, in  obedience  and  subordination  to  him.  And  this  is  that 
divine  knowledge,  which  the  text  and  context  do  manifestly  in- 
tend.    But, 
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II.  We  are  to  shew  you  how  successes,  and  the  favourable 
aspects  of  providence,  relating  to  the  public  affairs  of  those  who 
profess  his  name  and  espouse  his  interest,  tend  to  propagate 
such  knowledge  as  this  in  the  world  :  that  is,  according  to  the 
expression  in  the  text,  to  make  it  universal,  so  as  that  God's 
way  may  be  known  in  all  the  earth,  and  his  salvation  unto  all 
jiatioDS  ;  and  that  true  religion,  and  the  fear  of  God  may  take 
place  unto  the  utmost  ends  of  tlie  earth,  according  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  psalm.  And  when  we  heboid  God  in  such  fa- 
vourable aspects  and  appearances,  how  much  does  the  hope  re- 
vive, and  rise  in  our  souls,  that  this  shall  be  the}  tinal  issue  of 
tilings  !  namely,  that  God  shall  be  t'nus  known  in  all  the  earth 
■so  as  to  be  every  where  worshipped,  and  subdue  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  his  equal,  mild  and  inercifu!  government.  1  sliall 
proceed  here  by  those  tvvo  steps. — J.  shall  take  notice  to  you, 
that  W'e  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this  end  :  and 
—that  we  may  observe  an  aptitude  in  such  means  to  subserve 
it. 

I.  We  have  n  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this  end  ;  as 
|i  thing,  which  God  ultimately  has  in  design,  and  v>'ill  effect. 
We  Snd  several  unaccomplished,  prophetical  scriptures  of  this 
import,  as  that  "The  earth  siiall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
JLord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas."  Isai.  11.  i).  And  so 
operative  will  be  this  knowledge,  that  besides  the  impressions 
of  religion  vvliich  it  shall  make  upon  the  souls  of  men  Godward 
it  shall  also  impress  a  universal  peaceableness,  and  righteous- 
ness upon  men's  minds,  towards  one  another ;  so  as  that  men 
shall  generally  agree  to  "  iicat  their  swords  into  plough-shares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  tliey  learn  war  any  more." 
Isai.  2.  4.  Such  will  be  the  powerful  efficacy  of  this  di- 
vine knowledge^  that  it  shall  transform  the  world  into  love 
and  kindness,  benignity,  and  goodness ;  as  God  himself  is 
love,  and  tlie  supreme,  and  all-comprehending  goodness. 

And  we  see  also  a  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  vvhich 
})ath  a  more  particidar  reference  unto  Christ:  *'Beho!d  my  ser- 
vant whom  J  uphold  ;  mine  elect  in  whom  my^scul  delighteth  : 
I  have  j)ut  my  Spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
to  tlic  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  fiaK  shall  he  not  quench ;  he  shall 
bring  forth  jiidgpient  unto  truth"  (unto  victory  it  is  read  in  the 
Xew  Testament.  Math.  12.  20.)  "  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be 
discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth  ;  and  the 
i-^lcs  shall  wait  for  his  law."     Isai.  12.   l-r5.  How  far  we  arc 
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concerned  in  that,  I  shall  not  insist  to  shew ;  though  many  hiive 
made  thrir  ohservation  upon  that  expression  of  the  i>les  wait- 
ing tor  his  law,  and  applied  it  to  these  islands  that  lie  so  near 
to  one  another,  and  wherein  we  are  so  much  conceined.  Thii; 
however  was  a  thing  to  he  gradually  done,  but  withal  it  was  to 
be  certainly  and  surely  done  ;  namely,  that  judgment  should 
at  length  he  set  by  him  in  the  earth.  This  expression  plainly 
imports  the  universality  cf  the  effect,  and  not  as  if  it  were  this 
or  that  single  spot,  to  whieli  such  an  efTeet  was  to  be  confined  ; 
though,  in  strictness  of  speech,  if  it  were  any  where  knov/n  in 
the  world  it  would  be  known  or  set  in  the  earth.  But  that 
cannot  be  the  design  of  the  expression  as  it  is  generally  ex- 
plained 5  but  that  the  earth  in  general  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
this  great  eftect :  and  the  expressions,  though  they  are  wont 
to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  particular  souls,  yet  they  have  a 
more  diffusive  applicableness,  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
"A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall 
he  not  quencl)."  Ameiosis  is  acknowledged  in  these  words:  tlie 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  shall  be  so  far  from  bruising  the 
reed,  that  he  shall  strengthen  it ;  he  shall  be  so  far  from  quench- 
ing, that  he  shall  more  and  more  intlame  the  smoking  flax. 
This,  I  say,  besides  its  being  particularly  applicable  to  the  case 
of  individual  persons,  must  be  understood  also  to  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  interest.  That  though 
it  be  low  and  languishing  and  many  times  like  a  bruised  reed, 
or  a  little  smoking  flax,  where  the  fire  is  ready  to  expire  and  go 
out,  yet  it  shall  not  be.  I'hat  bruised  reed  shall  grow  stronger,, 
and  that  smoking  flax  shall  be  blown  up  into  a  tlam.e  ;  and  so 
will  go  further  and  further  on,  till  the  effect  shall  measure  with 
the  earth  and  have  no  other  confines  and  limits  than  tliat  ;  tilt 
he  shall  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  have  wrought  tliat  gene- 
ral transformation  in  the  world,  that  all  eyes  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God. 

And  when  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (chap.  2.  -15.) 
of  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  that  sliould' 
become  a  mountain  and  fill  the  earth  ;  1  think  there  Ts  no- 
thing, in  any  time  or  age  hitherto  past,  that  can  answer  the- 
import  of  such  a  saying  as  that  is.  This  is  a  work  yet  to, be 
done,  and  therefore  yet  in  great  part  to  be  hoped  for;  that, 
that  stone  Christ,  Christianity,  his  religion  diffused,  and  spread 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth,  by  an  almighty  Spirit  poured 
forth  upon  all,  shall  be  so  great  a  mountain,  as  to  measure 
with  the  world,  and  to  fill  all  the  earth.  But  I  know  nothing 
as  yet  done,  that  answers  the  import  of  so  great  a  word  of  pro; 
phecy,  as  this  is. 
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Moreover  we  are  told  that  upon  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  (which  most  agree  hath  not  been  sounded  yet)  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  be  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ.  Rev.  11.  15.  And  this  will  be  in  answer  lo  what  was 
predicted  long  before,  in  the  second  psalm.  "Ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  Psa.  2.  S.  So  that 
as  to  the  end  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  it, 
which  I  proposed  to  represent  to  you  in  the  first  place. 

2.  We  may  also  discern  an  aptitude  in  such  means,  as  we  speak 
of,  to  serve  this  end  :  that  is,  when  there  are  favourable  aspects 
of  providence  upon  those  that  espouse  the  interest  of  God  in 
the  world  ;  in  opposition  to  the  irreligion,  the  anti-christianity, 
and  the  unrighteousness,  that  obtain  therein,  and  too  general- 
ly take  place.  By  the  consideration  of  several  things  that  con- 
cur, you  may  discern  a  happiness  in  such  means  to  serve  this 
end.     As  consider, 

(1.)  That  the  minds  of  men  do  aaturally  sink  into  atheism, 
or  irreligion  and  a  deep  oblivion  of  God,  when  things  run  on  in 
one  course  and  tenor,  with  a  still,  uninterrupted  stream.  No- 
thing is  plainer  or  more  obvious.  Because  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  this  day,  the  course  of  nature  hath  been  so 
constant,  steady  and  uniform  ;  therefore  men  have  been  apt  to 
say,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?"  2  Pet.  3,  4.  And 
so  when  the  series  of  providence  is  generally  equal  to  itself,  or 
because  men  have  no  changes,  therefore  they  fear  not  God. 
Psal.  55.  19. 

(2.)  God  hath  himself  declared,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
he  will  be  known  by  the  judgments  which  he  executes.  PsaU 
9.  16.  And  when  they  are  judgments  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  en- 
snare men  in  the  works  of  their  own  hands  (to  use  the  follo;ving 
words)  and  when  men's  violent  doings  are  turned  upon  their 
own  pates,  the  Lord  is  then  known  by  the  judgments  which  he 
executes.  "I  know  not  the  Lord,  (said  Pharaoh,  Exod.  5.  2.) 
neither  will  I  obey  his  voice  ;"  but  by  judgment  upon  judg- 
ment, and  plague  upon  plague,  he  made  him  know  him  before 
he  had  done  witii  him.  He  could  at  length  say,  "The  Lord 
lighteth  for  Israel,  against  the  Egyptians."     Exod.  14.  25. 

(3.)  Men  are  the  more  confirmed  in  their  atheism,  or  in 
undue  thoughts  of  God  (which  comes  upon  the  matter  all  to 
one)  when  the  course  of  providence  seems  to  favour  unrighte- 
ousness ,  or  to  run  counter  to  a  righteous  cause.  Then  it  is 
that  they  say,  "  God  hath  forsaken  the  earth  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  God  at  all,  he  is  surely  a  God  that  taketh  pleasure  rn  wick- 
edness; he  liketh  our  violence,  our  injurious,  and  wrongful 
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dealing  to  mankind  ;  and  even  to  them,  wlio  call  themselves 
after  his  name."  Thus  because  judgment,  upon  men's  works 
of  that  kind,  is  not  speedily  executed,  therefore  are  tiie  iiearts 
of  the  sons  of  men  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  Ecclcs-  8.  11. 
For  they  say,  ^'  Tush  !  God  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  any, 
knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ;"  as  such  men  are  brought  in 
speaking  in  the  tenth,  and  ninety-fourth  psalms  :  that  is,  this 
is  represented  as  the  sense  of  their  hearts,  which  to  him,  who 
reads  the  sense,  immediately  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is 
equal  to  speaking ;  for  he  doth  not  need  that  they  should 
put  it  into  wordi^.  God  reads  it  as  it  lieth  there.  But 
then, 

(4.)  When  the  course  and  tenour  of  providence  in  these  res- 
pects alter,  it  tends  both  to  revive,  and  rectify  the  notions  of 
God,  in  the  minds  of  men ;  1  mean,  when  it  alters  so  as  to 
animadvert  upon  manifest,  and  palpable  unrighteousness  and 
iniquity  in  the  world,  and  to  favour  a  righteous  cause. 

This,  I  say,  tends  to  revive  the  notions  of  God  in  the  minds 
of  men  ;  for  every  body,  in  his  distress,  is  apt  to  think  of  God. 
There  are  certain  semhia,  certain  principles  of  natural  religion 
in  the  minds  of  all ;  which,  though  some  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  quite  to  eradicate,  yet  they  can  never  quite  do  it :  nature 
is  too  hard  for  them  :  but  those  principles  that  they  cannot  ex- 
tinguish, they  make  a  shift  to  lay  asleep.  Lust  is  too  strong 
for  light,  A  propension  to,  and  a  resolution  of  being  wicked, 
are  for  the  most  part  victorious,  generally  governing  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  so  as  that  the  truths  they  hold,  they  hold  in 
unrighteousness.  Rom.  1.  18.  But  affliction,  and  the  cross 
rencounters  of  providence,  revive  the  sleeping  principles  of  re- 
ligion ;  which  are  bound  up  in  a  torpid,  and  stupifying  state. 
Men  begin  to  bethink  themselves,  when  they  find  themselves 
in  perplexity  and  distress.  And  when  the  wise  man  in  Eeclesi- 
astes  (chap.  7-  14.)  bids  us  in  the  day  of  adversity  to  consider, 
he  speaks  according  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  thing ;  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  greater  aptitude  in  the  minds  of  men  to 
consider,  when  things  are  adverse  to  them,  and  run  quite  con- 
trary to  their  inclination.     And, 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  only  hereby  revived,  but  in  some 
measure  rectified  too.  They,  who  before  thought  God  did  coun- 
tenance their  way,  now  find,  that  this  was  a  weak,  infirm  argu- 
ment, and  that  it  proves  no  such  thing.  They  caniH)t  now  any 
further  satisfy  themselves  that,  that  Deity  (whieh  they  cannot 
altogether  disiraagine)  is  favourable  to  unrighteousness  ;  but 
that  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is   such  a  one,  to  whom   right  and 
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wrong  are  not  indifferent  things.     They  begin,  I  say,  to  appre- 
hend so  now. 

An  ungodly  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit  had  obtained,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  among  Joseph's  brethren  ;  but  when  they 
meet  with  a  series  of  cross  providences,  tiiese  remind  them  of 
their  unrighteous  dealing  with  their  brother  :  the  thoughts  of 
which  had  slept  with  them  long,  but  now  they  revive ;  and 
they  now  begin  to  return  to  a  right  mind  concerning  that  very 
matter.  But  what  comes  nearer  our  case  is  that  Assyrian  ty- 
rant,* who  had  been  so  long  the  plague  and  pest  of  the  world, 
and  wrought  such  a  destruction  among  the  people  of  God. 
When  providence  came  to  animadvert  upon  him,  and  he  lay 
under  God's  rebukes  and  frowns,  he  fancied  himself  a  beast  j 
and  became  like  one,  by  the  power  of  his  own  imagination,  (as 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  understood)  till  he  was  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, that  the  Most  High  did  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  give  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  fit.  Dan.  4. 
1 7-  And  as  I  noted  to  you  before,  Phaiaoh  would  not  know 
God,  neither  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go,  after  a  series  of 
cross  providences  following  one  another ;  till  at  length  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  with  waters,  that  gave  a  safe  passage  to  the 
Israelites,  but  a  continual  threatening  and  terror  to  him  and  his 
army;  but  when  he  found  their  chariot-wheels  taken  off,  he 
cried  out :  "  Now  we  must  all  fly,  God  is  fighting  for  the  Is- 
raelites." Then  he  bethought  himself  of  a  God,  who  did  not 
like  such  a  course  as  his  was  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  over  a 
people  more  righteous  than  himself. 

Not  that  we  are  to  think,  that  successes  and  favourable  as- 
pects of  providence  are  themselves,  and  considered  apart,  a 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  world.  That  can  by  no 
means  agree  with  what  we  have  supposed  already.  There  are 
the  greatest  variations  of  providence  imaginable,  but  there 
cannot  be  variations  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  :  for  what  is 
right,  always  will  be  right ;  and  what  is  wro*ng,  will  always 
be  wrong.  But  supposing  that  a  cause  be  in  itself  manifest- 
ly righteous  on  the  one  hand,  and  unrighteous  on  the  other; 
(which  maybe  knoun  by  other  measures)  th^n  providence 
falling  in  with  that  which  in  itself  is  apparently  right  revives 
and  strengthens  the  apprehension  of  such  a  Deity,  as  ap- 
proves of  tliat  which  is  right  and  equal,  and  disapproves  the 
contrary.  And  so  it  tends  at  once,  as  I  proposed  to  shew, 
both  to  revive,  and  rectify  the  thoughts  of  God.  And  here- 
upon, 

(5,)  The  great  commotions  of  nations,  when  the  world  hath 
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been  long  before  in  a  deep  dream,  and  a  drowsy  sleep,  taking 
no  notice  of  God  that  rules  the  world,  and  governs  the  kine:- 
doms  of  men  :  when,  I  say,  there  are  groat  agitations ;  col- 
lusions of  interests,  and  concussions  of  nations;  nation 
dashing  against  nation  ;  if  in  this  case  an  apparently  righteous 
cause  receives  countenance,  and  is  under  favourable  aspects 
from  heaven,  God  comes  to  be  a  great  deal  more  thought 
of  In  the  world  than  he  was.  lie  is  then  also  thouglit  to 
be  such,  as  indeed  he  is  ;  a  God  who  takes  not  pleasure 
in  wickedness,  nor  approves  of  unjust,  or  unrighteous  prac- 
tices, though  he  may  have  forborne,  and  spared  those  for 
a  time  that  used  them.  But  further,  when  hereupon  tiie 
thoughts  of  God  are  revived,  and  rectified  in  any  measure  in 
the  minds  of  men,  they  become  so  much  the  more  susceptible 
of  superadded  revelation  from  him  ;  such  as  that,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture.  For  it  is  to  no  purpose,  when  the 
woi Id  is  generally  atheistical,  and  have  either  buried  the  no- 
tion of  a  God,  or  perverted  it,  so  as  that  to  think  there  is  a  God 
or  that  thcie  is  none,  is  all  one  witir  them  ;  it  is,  I  say,  to  little 
or  no  purpose  for  men  to  go  up  and  down  among  such  persons, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  with  a  Bible  ;  for  they  disbelieve  such 
a  kind  of  Deity,  as  that  book  reveals.  But  if  the  thoughts  of 
God  be  recovered,  and  rectified  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  are 
a  great  deal  more  susceptible  of  superadded  revelation  from 
heaven.     And  especially, 

(6.)  If  that  revelation  be,  as  that  of  the  gospel  is,  a  reve- 
lation of  grace.  For  when  God  hath  discovered  himself  by 
terrible  things ;  being  displeased  with  the  wickedness,  the 
atheism,  the  irreligion,  the  unrighteousness  of  men  in  this 
world:  if  then  there  be  a  discovery  of  his  reconeileabkness, 
of  his  willingness,  or  readiness  to  be  at  peace  with  the  world  ; 
in  what  a  preparation  may  the  minds  of  men  be  supposed  to  be 
to  receive  such  a  doctrine,  as  that  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 
a  discovery  of  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
Do  but  observe,  therefore,  that  method  of  representing  the 
great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  of  free  justificatiou  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  apostle  takes  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  begins  it  with  the  discovery  of  th(!  general 
wickedness  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  afterwards  of  the  Jews.  A* 
to  the  former  he  saith,  The  w  rath  of  God  is  revealed  from  hea- 
ven against  all  ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  Rom.  1.  18.  And  what 
is  all  this  for  ?  It  is  all  to  prepare  and  make  way  for  the  reve- 
lation of  grace.  We  have  proved,  saith  he,  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile to  be  under  sin  :  and  therefore  that  there  can  be   no  such 
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thing  as  reconciliation  to  God,  and  acceptance  with  him,  but 
it  must  be  by  the  intervening  righteousness  of  another.  And 
so  nothing,  in  the  way  of  means,  doth  so  dispose  the  minds  of 
men  to  receive  the  gospel,  as  when  God,  in  the  methods  and 
course  of  his  providence,  doth  appear  terrible  against  wicked- 
ness, the  impiety  and  the  injustice  of  men  :  nothing,  I  say,  in 
point  of  means  can  be  a  greater  preparation  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  grace  and  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  more  ready  and  suc- 
cessful spread  thereof.     And  I  add, 

(70  That  by  such  favourable  aspects  of  providence  upon 
them  that  espouse  God's  interest  in  the  world,  the  great  ob- 
structore  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  come  to  be  debilitated, 
and  that  power  of  theirs  weakened,  and  retrenched  ;  by  which 
they  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  diffusing  of  religion,  and  the 
yprcadingof  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  making  it  their  business  as 
much  as  possible  to  extirpate  that  religion,  wliich  godly  souls  do 
so  much  desire  to  see  spread  in  the  earth.  When  the  providence 
of  God  doth  animadvert  on  such,  as  make  it  their  business  to 
destroy  true  religion  out  of  the  earth  ;  so  as  that  instead  of  its 
being  known  in  all  nations  it  shall  not  be  known  any  longer  in 
their  own,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  extirminate  it  :*  when 
such,  1  say,  arc  animadverted  upon,  every  eye  seeth  how  this 
tends  to  prepare,  and  make  way  for,  the  freer  diffusion  of  the 
gospel-light,  and  knowledge,  among  men.  For  they  that 
v/ould  do  such  a  thing  as  root  out  true  religion  out  of  their  own 
nation,  to  be  sure  would  be  for  from  letting  it  spread  in  the  rest 
of  the  world;  and,  if  it  were  in  their  own  power,  there  should 
be  no  such  thing  in  the  world  at  all.  Thus  it  a})pears  that  fa- 
vourable events  to  those,  who  espouse  God's  interest,  tend  to 
remove  obstacles  out  of  the  way  to  the  diffusion  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  to  promote  the  propagation  of  it,  in  the  earth.  I 
therefore  come  now  to  sliew,  in  the 

III.  Place,  That  the  hope  of  this  issue  and  end  should  ani- 
mate mightily  our  praises,  and  be  the  principal  ground  of 
thanksgiving  unto  God  for  such  successes  and  favourable  as- 
pects of  providence  upon  them,  who  espouse  his  interest  in  the 
world.  This  might  be  many  ways  made  out,  and  indeed  by 
such  means  as  are  most  evident  in  reason,  and  most  inthnate 
to  the  very  essence  of  religion.  For  in  plain  common  rea-^on  it 
appears,  that  the  creature  is  not  to  be  his  own  end ;  much  less 
are  we  to  suppose,  that  God  doth   such  and  such  things  for  the 

*  Tlic  author  alhulesj  I  suppose,  to  the  late  French  kirg's  re- 
peal oi  the  edict  ot  Nantz  a  few  years  before^  and  the  terrible  perse- 
cution of  the  Frotestanta  iu  his  kingdom. 
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ct^ature  as  his  end.  He  that  is  the  first,  must  be  the  last  in 
all  things.  He  that  is  the  author  of  all  things  must  be  the  end 
of  all  things.  All  this  is  plain  to  common  reason.  And  if  you 
go  into  the  deeper  inwards  of  religion,  which  are  nearly  allied 
to  genuine,  and  rectified  reason,  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
this  is  grounded  in  those  great  things  of  religion,  which  are 
most  essential  to  it.  Self-denial,  for  instance  :  I  do  not  pray 
to,  nor  praise  God  upon  my  own  account,  so  much  as  upon  his. 
For  if  I  be  a  christian,  if  I  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  I  am  taught 
to  abandon  myself,  to  nullify  myself,  and  all  interests  and  de- 
signs of  mine,  further  than  as  they  fall  in  with  his,  and  are  sub- 
servient thereunto.  It  is  that  which  best  agreeth  with  that 
great  essential  principle  of  all  religion,  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  the  noblest  of  all.  By  how  much  the  more  I  love  God,  by 
so  much  the  more  is  my  heart  raised  in  praises,  when  I  find 
events  to  happen  t|iat  have  any  tendency  to  promote  his  glory ; 
and  to  make  him  more  known,  feared,  loved,  and  honoured  in 
the  world.  And,  to  speak  summarily  unto  this  matter,  do 
but  consider  these  two  things ;  which  we  may  superadd  to  all 
the  rest. 

1.  That  we  ought  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  pray  for  them.  But  we  are  not  to  pray  for  them 
ultimately  for  ourselves,  but  for  God  ;  that  they  may  serve  the 
interest  of  his  glory,  and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  him  in  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  real  glory  that  can  be 
wrought  out  for  him ;  but  it  is  manifestative  glory ;  which 
stands  in  his  being  known  and  acknowledged  by  his  creatures, 
tlie  works  of  his  hands,  and  so  much  the  more  by  how  much 
the  more  general  it  is.  I  have  said  we  are  to  give  thanks  for 
mercies,  upon  the  same  terms  that  we  are  to  pray  for  them. 
And  how  we  are  to  do  that,  we  are  taught  by  that  method  of 
prayer  which  our  Lord  himself  directed;  in  which  the  first 
thing  petitioned  for,  is,  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Math.  G.  9. 
And  that  God  may  be  glorified,  is  the  thing  which  is  to  be  first 
in  our  eye  and  design.  It  ought  to  be  so  in  our  seeking  mer- 
cies from  him  ;  and  consequently  it  ought  to  be  so  in  our  ren- 
dering acknowledgements  and  praises  to  him,  for  his  kindness 
and  mercies.     And  again, 

2.  We  ought  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  the  same  reason 
for  which  we  are  to  apprehend  he  bestoweth  them.  But  it  is 
plain  he  bestoweth  them  not  for  our  sakes,  but  his  own,  "Not 
for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord  God,  be  it  known  unto 
you :  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  your  own  ways,  O 
house  of  Israel."  Ezek.  36.  32.  "I  do  not  do  these  things  on 
your  account,  but  for  my  own  name's  sake  :  that  my  name  may 
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be  known  among  the  heathen,  and  that  the  world  may  more 
generally  acknowledge  me  to  be  God." 

And  according  as  things  have  this  tendency  and  design,  so 
let  om-  praises  be  directed,  this  day,  upon  the  same  inducement, 
and  from  this  same  spring ;  namely,  the  hope  that  God's  ways 
shall  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  salvation  unto  all  nations  : 
and  that  the  present  favourable  aspects  of  providence  will  some 
way  contribute  hereunto,  as  they  have  this  tendency  and  de- 
sign. If  we  do  not  consider  the  matter  so,  we  disparage  our 
own  victories,  when  we  should  give  thanks  for  them  ;  we  make 
them  little  and  inconslderai)le,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  to 
have  nothing  in  them.  For  abstracted  from  the  subserviency 
in  such  providences  to  the  interest  of  God,  and  religion,  and 
righteousness  in  the  world,  I  pray  what  have  they  in  them  ? 
All  goeth  for  nothing,  and  will  be  as  nothing  in  a  few  years. 
We  cannot  say,  that  any  thing  is  truly  and  rationally  valuable, 
that  runs  not  into  eternity  ;  that  hath  not  a  look  towards  an 
everlasting  sta.te  of  things,  and  the  interest  of  that  kingdom 
that  shall  never  end.  When  the  world  passeth  away,  and  all 
the  lusts  thereof,  they  who  do  the  will  of  God  abide  for  ever. 
1  John  2.  17'  It  signifieth  very  little  to  particular  persons 
whether  they  be  ricli,  or  poor,  for  a  few  days,  here  in  this 
world.  And  it  signifieth  as  little  to  nations,  whether  their  con- 
dition be  opulent  or  indigent ;  whether  they  be  under  oppression, 
or  in  a  state  of  liberty  :  it  signifieth  little,  I  say,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  these  are  replenished  with  inhabitants  mad^  for 
eternity,  and  an  everlasting  state  of  things,  and  who  must  short- 
ly pass  into  that  eternal  state.  Nothing  is  really,  or  upon  ra- 
tional accounts  valuable  with  them,  but  what  carries  with  it  a 
signification  of  good,  in  reference  to  eternity.  So  it  is  to  a 
person,  so  it  is  to  a  nation,  and  so  it  is  to  this  world  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  while  we  praise  God  for  the  favourable  aspects  of 
his  providence,  which  have  such  a  tendency  as  this,  generally 
and  indefinitely  con&idered,  let  us  bring  down  this  to  the  parti- 
cular case  before  us.  If  we  apprehend  much  is  not  done  to- 
ward this  great  end,  by  this  particular  instance  of  a  favourable 
providence,  yet  consider  this  as  a  part,  and  as  a  step  to  more. 
And  in  order  to  excite  our  praises  the  more,  to  heighten  them, 
and  raise  our  spirits  in  this  duty  of  praising  God,  let  us,  I  pray, 
represent  to  ourselves  the  contrary  state  of  the  case,  even  as  to 
this  particular  thing  that  we  praise  God  for ;  namely,  his  pre- 
serving the  life  of  our  king.  What,  if  we  had  been  to  mourn 
for  the  loss  of  iiim  !  A  strong  hold  hath  also  been  taken,  which 
d  potent  army  came  to  ielieve.   Suppose  the  armies  had  fought ; 
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suppose  the  army  that  came  to  the  relief  of  Namur  had  been 
victorious ;  and  suppose  there  liad  been  a  total  destruction  of 
our  own  :  think  what  the  dreadful  consequences  would  have 
been !  when,  instead  of  having  the  knowledge  of  God  to  spread 
further  in  the  world,  we  should  have  had  violence,  and  tyranny 
in  the  height  thereof  deluging  Europe  !  and  threatening  a  deluge 
as  general,  as  such  power  could  extend  unto!  What  hope 
could  we  have  left  to  our  posterity,  that  they  should  long  enjoy 
that  gospel,  which  we  enjoy  ;  or  profess  that  religion  in  peace 
which  we  profess  in  peace  and  tranquillity?  I  say,  do  but  turn 
the  tables  ;  and  consider  what  our  case  had  been,  if  it  were  stat- 
ed in  a  direct  contrariety  to  what  it  is.  There  are  many  more 
things  which  I  might  have  said, 

IV.  By  way  of  particular  use  of  this  subject ;  but  at  present 
let  us  call  upon  God  for  a  blessing  upon  what  hath  been  now 
spoken. 
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SERMON    XII.* 


Joshua   2i.   20. 


Jf  ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then  he 

will  turn  and  do  you  hurt;  and  consume  you, 

after  that  he  hath  done  you  good. 


SOME  few  things  I  shall  offer  to  your  notice,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  what  I  intend  from  this  portion  of  Scripture, 
As,  in  the  first  pface, 

That  the  good  which  God  had  done  this  people,  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  Author  of  it.  He  not  only  was  really,  and  indeed 
so  ;  but  he  was  owned,  and  acknowledged  to  be  so.  There 
was  not  a  doubt  in  the  case.  It  was  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
and  which  every  one  would  own  ;  that  all  the  good  which  had 
been  done  to  them,  proceeded  only  from  him,  who  is  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good.     And  again, 

That  the  good  which  he  did  for  this  people  was  very  peculiar, 
such  as  he  had  then  done  for  no  people  beside.     He   gave  his 

*  Preached  at  Silver-Strcetj  November  5,  iGQj. 
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testimonies  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Is- 
rael :  lie  had  not  done  so  to  any  people.  Va.  \4J.  19,  20. 
Moreover, 

Tl>at  the  peculiarity  of  his  favourable  dispensation  towards 
them  was  resolval)le  only  into  good  pleasure.  No  other  ac- 
C(Hint  could  be  given  of  it,  why  he  should  be  so  particularly 
favourable  to  that  people  above  other  people,  than,  as  our  Lord 
t^ays  ill  another  case,  "  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in'thy  sight."   Mat.  11.  '26.  An!  lastly, 

"^I'liat  tiiouii:h  the  destruction  threatened  unto  one  people,  so 
and  so  otl'ending  against  goodness  and  mercy,  doth  not  import 
the  certainty  of  such  an  event,  in  reference  to  another  people, 
ottending  in  the  like  manner;  yet  it  imports  the  case  of  such 
a  people  to  be  very  insecure,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  the 
same  destructive  severities  and  consuming  judgments,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  people  immediately  and  directly  threatened. 
I  say  they  are  liable,  and  cannot  reckon  themselves  entitled  to 
an  immunity  from  such  destructive  judgments. 

These  things  being  premised,  the  ground  of  our  present  dis- 
course will  lie  thus  :  That  the  good  which  God  hath,  of  mere 
good  pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinguishing  way,  done  for 
a  nation  ;  leaveth  them  liable  to  consuming  judgments,  if  they 
grossly  ofiend  God,  and  generally  revolt  from  him.  In  speak- 
ing to  this,  1  shall, 

I.  Give  you  the  state  of  this  truth,  generally,  and  indefi- 
nitely considered.     And  then, 

II.  Speak  unto  it  with  special  application  to  our  own  case, 
and  the  state  of  things  among  ourselves. 

1.  I  shall  give  you  the  state  of  this  truth,  as  considered 
more  indefinitely.  And  therein, — shall  consider  that  good, 
which  God  may  be  supposed  to  do  a  people  ;  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  way  :  and — their  liablcness  unto  his 
consuming  wrath,  upon  the  supposition  here  put;  that  is,  if 
they  should  grossly  offend,  and  generally  revolt  from  God,  or 
rebel  against  him. 

1 .  Let  us  consider  the  good,  which  God  may  be  supposed  to  do 
such,  or  such  a  people,  out  of  mere  good  pleasure.  And  here 
we  shall  consider,  in  what  respects  he  may  l)e  supposed  to  do 
a  nation  good,  and  also  upon  what  accounts. 

(I.)  In  what  respects.  And  for  this  we  shall  take  our  m.ea- 
sure  from  what  we  find,  even  iu  this  very  chapter,  in  reference 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  chapter  you  see,  begins  with  a 
large  narrative  and  rehearsal  of  what  God  hath  done  for  them  ; 
and  it  is  well  worth  your  notice,  and  observation..  You  must 
consider,  that  the  Wiic  of  Joshua's    leaving  tUem    \yu«  now  at 

VOL.  YI.  -  U 
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hand.  He  was  apprehensive  of  it,  and  therefore  gathers  the 
princes,  and  heads  of  the  tribes  to  him  on  purpose  to  take  a 
solemn  leave.  They  had  been  under  his  conduct  by  divine  ap- 
pointment; and,  as  their  general,  he  had  led  them  into  that 
good  land,  which  God,  by  promise  and  oath  to  then-  forefathers 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  entitled  them  to  as  their  seed, 
and  now  conferred  upon  them.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the 
state  of  their  case,  after  his  departure  ;  knowing  well  the  terms, 
upon  which  God  had  put  himself  under  such  bonds  and  obli- 
gations to  them.  Therefore  he  gathers  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
iShechem,  and  called  for  their  elders,  their  judges  and  officers, 
who  presented  themselves  before  God.  Upon  which  he  begins 
his  narrative  of  what  God  had  done  for  them  ;  and  in  what  par- 
ticular respects  he  had  favoured  them,  and  done  them  good. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  father  of  Nahor,  and  they  served  other  gods. 
And  1  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  thd 
flood,  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  mul- 
tiplied his  seed  and  gave  him  Isaac." 

Joshua  here  begins  with  that,  which  was  the  most  observable 
thing,  and  was  first  in  the  divine  eye  and  intention  ;  namely, 
his  making  this  people  a  plantation  of  religion,  when  the  world 
was  generally  over-run  with  idolatry  and  wickedness.  He  puts 
them  in  mind  how  God  did  select,  and  sever  the  head  of  this 
people,  from  the  rest  of  the  idolatrous  world.  As  elsewhere 
the  history  acquaints  us  with  his  calling  iiim  out  of  his  idolatrous 
family,  saying:  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  fiither's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will 
shew  thee."  Gen.  12,  1.  And  we  are  told,  that  "By  faith  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should 
after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went."  Heb.  11.8.  This  is  the  fit  posture 
of  a  devoted  soul,  and  so  invt^ardly  had  God  touched  his  spirit 
that  he  should  upon  his  call  readily  answer  him,  and  not  dispute 
the  matter,  nor  say,  "  Lord,  must  1  go  1  know  not  whither  ? 
and  into  that  state,  and  in  that  way  I  know  not  ?"  No,  faith 
fornicd  hi;i  spirit,  not  for  disputation,  but  obedience.  He  obey- 
ed, and  went.  "  Here  am  I,  thy  ready  prepared  instrument  ; 
do  with  me  v.hat  thou  wilt."  And  that  which  God  designed 
to  do,  was  to  make  him  the  head  of  a  religious  people  ;  among 
■whom  he  would  be  known,  when  so  gross  and  general  darkness 
had  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  the  main 
aud  principal  thing  in  God's  dei,ign  j  and  with  this  Joshua  begins 
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this  narrative  :  and  then  continues  it  in  shewing  in  what  ways, 
and  by  what  gradations,  God  pursued  the  design  which  he  liad 
so  graciously  hiid  in  favour  of  this  people  ;  out  of  whose  line 
the  promised  i-eed  was  to  arise,  in  which,  at  length  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  special  notices  of  God  were  to 
be  confined  much  within  the  limits  of  this  jieople,  or  them  that 
should  be  proselyted  unto  them.  "  In  Judah  was  God  known, 
and  his  name  was  great  in  Israel."  I'sal.  7^"-  ••  And  whereas  this 
was  finally  a  design  of  grace,  the  rest  of  the  narrative  shewcth, 
how  providence  did  work  in  subserviency  to  that  design  ;  to 
multiply  this  people,  to  keep  them  entire,  and  unmiiigled  with 
other  nations  :  till  that  seed  should  spring  out  ot  them,  in 
the  appointed  season,  in  and  i)y  which  there  was  to  be  so  uni- 
versal a  dirt'usion  of  blessings  througii  all  nations. 

Therefore,  the  workings  of  providence  are  recounted  after- 
wards, in  subserviency  to  this  design  of  grace,  till  he  comes  to 
shew  how  by  a  succession  of  wonderful  works,  in  a  continued 
series,  God  had  conducted  them  from  Egypt  (where  they 
were  oppressed,  and  multiplied  at  once)  through  a  wilderness, 
where  they  were  under  his  more  immediate  care  :  till  at  last, 
aceording  to  promise,  they  were  planted  in  Canaan ;  the  type 
of  that  heaven,  into  which  the  antitypical  Joshua,  our  blessed 
Jesus  was  to  introduce  all  that  should  be  adjoined  to  him 
as  the  great  Captain  and  Prince  of  their  salvation. 

(2.)  As  we  have  seen  in  what  respects,  (jod  did  thus  do  good 
to  his  people;  so  we  may  also  see  upon  what  account.  And  this 
matter  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  nothing  else,  but  the 
divine  good  pleasure.  It  was  upon  such  terms,  that  this  peo- 
ple were  formed  at  first.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon 
you,  (said  Moses)  because  ye  were  more  iu  number  than  any 
other  people;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  peo|)le:  but  because 
the  Lord  loved  you.  Dent.  /•  7}  !^'  And  why  did  he  love  them  ? 
why  did  he  so  peculiarly  favour  them  ?  The  matter  resolves  it- 
self;  he  sets  his  love  uj)on  you,  because  he  loved  you.  Divine 
love,  which  is  the  original  love  of  him  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
goodness  is  its  own  reason  ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  former 
to,  or  higher  than  the  first.  And  the  same  thing  Samuel  takes 
notice  of  after  they  were  become  a  formed  people.  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  peoj)le,  for  his  great  name's  sake  ;  because 
it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  his  peo|)le.  1  Sam.  12. 
22.  How  came  you  to  be  made  hisjieople?  Nothing  can  it 
be  referred  to,  but  that  he  was  so  pleased  whose  people  you  are. 
And  tliat  he  makes  the  ground  why  he  would  never  forsake 
them,  in  respect  of  their  external  constitution,  otherwise  than 
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upon  sucli  t^rms  as  he  himself  did  express  before,  even 
when  he  took  them  to  be  his  people.  Of  which  more  hereaf- 
ter. 

And  when  their  state  was  to  be  restored,  after  its  being-  lost 
in  great  measure  through  their  defection  and  revolts  from  him, 
it  is  still  upon  the  same  terms.  He  v/ould  indeed  gather  them 
again,  re-collect  them  out  of  the  several  nations  into  which  for 
their  defection  they  had  been  scattered.  But  why  ?  Th.us  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  C)  house  of  brael ; 
but  for  mine  holy  name's  sake,  which  ye  have  profaned  among 
the  heathen  whither  ye  went.  Ezek.  36".  22.  So  that  still 
the  matter  is  resolved  into  divine  pleasure  and  goodness  itself, 
the  prime  import  of  his  name,  as  he  himself  proclaimed  it  to 
Moses  ;  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  an<i  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  Exod. 
34.  G.  And  so  much  concerning  the  good,  which  God  may 
be  supposed  to  do  for  such  a  people  indefinitely  consider- 
ed. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  liableness  of  such  a  people, 
notwithstanding,  to  more  severe,  and  terrible,  and  even  con- 
suming judgments  in  case  of  their  general  revolt  from  him,  and 
rebellion  against  him.  This  we  see  plainly  exemplitied,  in  the 
course  of  God's  dispensation  towards  this  people.  And  we  are 
here  to  consider,  that  whatever  good  he  did  for  this  people,  it 
was  but  according  to  free  promise ;  and  that  such  promise  was 
made,  with  a  reserved  liberty  to  make  use  of  his  own  right 
to  vindicate  himself,  when,  by  injurious  wickedness,  the  design 
of  all  that  goodness  is  frustrated,  and  perverted,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies. 

f  1.)  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  good  he  did  for  this  people, 
was  according  to  free  promise.  But  that  is  more  than  can  he 
said  of  other  people.  They  had  such  promised  peculiar  favours, 
as  no  other  people  ever  had.  That  is,  they  had  that  good  and 
rich  country,  which  they  possessed,  given  them  by  immediate 
grant  from  heaven,  wliich  no  people  under  heaven  ever  liad  the 
like  besides  ;  and  a  promise  ratified  and  sealed  by  solemn  oath, 
over  and  over,  unto  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, vvhose  God  he  declared  himself  to  be,  and  the  God  of  their 
seed  ;  by  v.'hich  he  obliged  himself  to  do  them  good  in  this 
respect,  by  planting  them,  as  a  distinct  people,  in  a  rich  coun- 
try ;  v;here  they  should  have  all  the  accommodations  that  were 
needful  for  answering  the  ends,  for  which  he  would  have  such 
a  peculiar  people  in  this  world.  And  though  what  he  did  for 
them  was  thus  according  to  promise,  yet 

(2.)  In  the  very  tenour  of  that  promise  he  reserved  to  himself 
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the  liberty  of  animadverting  upon  their  wickedness  ;  and  of 
making  a  way  (as  he  sometimes  cxpresscth  himself)  for  his 
wrath  to  break  in  upon  them,  till  at  length  it  came  upon  them 
to  the  uttermost.  1  Thes,  2  16.  So  that  when  any  such  des- 
tructive judgments  should  befall  them,  they  could  not  pretend 
to  be  surprised  ;  it  was  nothing  but  what  they  might  expect  and 
look  for,  even  by  the  express  tenour  of  that  very  frrant,  by  which 
thev  held  what  they  did  before  enjoy.  And  inns  they  were  fore- 
told it  should  be,  as  you  may  see  if  you  look  into  the  course  of 
God's  treating  and  stipulating  with  them.  "It  sliall  come  to 
pass,  if  you  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments, 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  yuur  God,  and 
to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul  ;  that 
1  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  iiis  due  season,"  &c. 
Deut.  II.  13.  All  suitable  blessings  are,  upon  that  sup- 
position, promised  to  them.  But  it  follows  ;  ''  Take  heed  to 
yourselves  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside, 
and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them  :  and  then  the  Lord's 
wrath  be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  shut  up  the  heaven  that 
there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit,  and  lest 
ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  whicii  the  Lord  giveth 
you."  Deut.   11.  IG,   17. 

Now  according  to  the  tenour  of  this  word  of  his,  which  you 
may  meet  with  in  multitudes  of  other  places,  was  the  course  of 
liis  actual  dispensations  towards  them.  For  see  how  things 
were,  between  God  and  them,  after  Joshua's  decease.  He 
had  seen  them  planted,  and  settled  in  that  good  land.  And 
we  are  told  that  "  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  went  every  man  unto  his  inheritance  to  possess 
the  land  :  And  the  people  of  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua  j 
who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for 
Israel."  Judg.  2.  6,  "] .  But  now,  Joshua  being  dead,  we 
find  soon  after,  that  *'  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baalim.  And  tlicy  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  peojilc  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  l)owed  themselves  unto  them,  and  provoked 
the  Lord  to  anger.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  tlie  hands  oi  spoilers  that 
spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemiei 
round  about,  so  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before 
their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil  as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  as  the 
Lord  had  sworn  unto  them  ;  and  they  were  greatly  distressed." 
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Judg.  2.  11 — 16.  And  afterwards,  in  the  residue  of  this  se- 
cond chapter  of  Judges,  is  the  summary  given  us  of  their  de- 
portment towards  God  ;  and  of  God's  procedure  towards  them, 
under  all  the  several  succeeding  judges,  that  governed  them, 
till  the  time  they  had  a  king  set  over  them  by  their  own  choice. 
Whereas  before,  their  government  was  designed  to  have  been 
an  immediate  Theocracy  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  have  lived  in 
qH  points,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God  himself.  But 
they  aflfected  to  be  like  their  neighbours,  both  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious respects  and  so  God,  having,  in  his  first  grant  of  spe- 
cial favour  to  them,  reserved  a  power  of  doing  himself  right 
upon  them,  managed  the  course  of  his  dispensation  towards 
them  accordingly. 

And  this  we  may  take  for  an  account  of  the  state  of  this  case, 
more  indefinitely  considered  ;  forming  our  idea  frc-m  what  we 
find  exemplified  in  this  people.  Great  things  were  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  of  favour  done  for  them  ;  yet  we  find  all  this  did  not 
exempt  them  from  the  terrible  severities  of  vindictive  justice 
upon  their  revolts  from  God,  and  rebellions  against  him.  I 
come  novv, 

II.  To  consider  all  this  with  application  to  our  own  case, 
and  the  state  of  our  affairs  ;  in  which  application,  two  things 
must  be  considered. 

1.  A  commemoration,  with  great  thankfulness  and  gratitude, 
of  the  good,  which  God  hath  done  for  our  nation;  in  a  con- 
tinued series,  and  course  of  dispensations,  through  along  tract 
of  lime.     And, 

2.  A  representation,  notvvithstanding,  how  vain  an  imagi- 
nation it  would  be  that  we  are  thereby  exempt  from  a  liableness 
to  vindictive  and  consuming  judgments,  in  case  of  a  gross  and 
and  general  revolt  from  God,  and  rebellion  against  him.  Of 
these  two  parts  this  application  shall  consist. 

1.  We  are  to  make  a  thankful  commemoration  of  the  great 
good,  which  God  hath  done  for  our  nation  even  in  a  long  con- 
tinued course ;  as  he  did  for  that  people,  who  have  given  us 
the  ground  of  our  present  instruction.  And  here  we  are  con- 
cerned to  say  as  we  find  the  prophet  speaking  :  "  I  will  men- 
tion the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us ;  and 
the  great  goodness  towards  the  house  of  Israel  (vve  may  say 
towards  our  England)  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
loving-kindnesses."  Isa.  G3.  7« 

And  here  we  may  go  back  a  great  deal  further  than  Joshua 
Gould,  at  this  tinie,  ia  recounting  God's  favours  towards  Israel. 
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Tlicv  were  not  then  of  tliat  antiquity.  He  had  not  so  long  a 
tract  of  time,  as  we  liavc,  to  reflect  and  look  back  ujx)n  from 
their  betjinning  to  be  a  people  ;  that  is,  the  time  when  God 
took  Abiaiiam  out  of  his  father  Tcrah's  idolatrous  family,  to 
make  him  the  head  of  a  people,  among  whom  there  should  be 
a  plantation  and  nursery  of  true  religion,  from  age  to  age,  till 
the  fulness  of  time.  It  was  but  a  few  hundreds  of  years,  of 
which  Joshua  puts  them  upon  the  review  ;  when  he  calls  upon 
tiiem  to  rellect  upon,  and  look  back  to  the  years  of  former 
times.  We  have  a  far  longer  time  to  reflect  and  look  back  upon. 
Ours  is  a  country  severed  and  distanced,  as  you  know  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ; 

Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orhe  BritannoSy* 
and  we  are  at  so  remote    a  distance,  that  it  is  to   be   reckoned 
among  the  miracles  of  providence,  that  the  gospel   and  Chris- 
tianity should  visit  our  island  so  soon. 

It  is  true,  the  history  of  so  early  times  is  so  much  the  more 
uncertain  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  makes  Britain  to  begin  to  be 
christianized  even  in  the  first  century,  and  as  some  have  re- 
ported by  the  ministry  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  had  been 
under  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  himself,  as  the  Teacher  come 
forth  from  God.  John.  3.  2.  And  though  afterwards  this 
island  of  ours  was  invaded,  first  by  one  pagan,  then  by  anotherj 
still  Christianity  kept  its  footing,  so  as  never  to  be  extinct. 
And  when  at  last  the  romish  apostacy  and  corruption  had  spread 
itself,  here  did  more  ancient  primitive  Christianity  contend 
long  against  it ;  and  with  that  steadfastness,  and  earnestness, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  proselytes  without  making 
martyrs,'  even  in  those  early  days,  And  after  a  more  general 
niglit  of  popish  darkness  had  spread  itself  over  this  land  of  ours 
(tiicn  unhappy  indeed,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  w(jrld 
was)  the  dawnings  of  renewed  light  were  earlier  with  us,  than 
with  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  the  reformation 
has  obtained.  We  may  count  above  three  hundred  years  back- 
ward, wherein  there  was  most  express  opposition  among  us, 
by  the  bright  light  whicli  then  shone  against  the  worst 
of  the  popish  abominations.  And  when  that  light  was  grown 
brighter  and  brigiiter,  unto  a  more  perfect  day  ;  by  what^  ^^'^"'^ 
dci?  of  providence  has  our  day  been  prolonged  and  the  light  of 
it  extended  for  so  long  a  space  1  With  how  indulgent  an  eye 
has  heaven  watched  over  us  to  pfcvent  the  rctuin  of  that  en- 
chanted night  and  darkness,  out  of  which  we  had  escaped  !  what 
designs  have  there  been  prevented   from  time  to  time,  to  bring 
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US  back  again  under  both  a  darkness  and  a  bondage  worse  than 
Egyptian  ! 

And  it  is  admirable  to  see  and  take  notice,  how  providence 
hath  signalized  the  very  seasons  of  our  deliverance  from  those 
dark  and  horrid  designs,  which  have  been  set  ou  foot  against 
us ;  that  he  should  also  twice  put  such  marks  upon  such  a  year, 
and  such  a  day ;  upon  the  year  eighty-eight  in  one  century  af- 
ter another,  and  twice  upon  the  fifth  of  November  in  the  same 
century  J  and  at  length  draw  two  ancient  mercies  to  meet  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  upon  one  day,  and  in  eighty-eight.  This 
seems  to  be  an  artifice  in  wise  providence  to  accommodate  itself 
to  our  unapprehensive,  and  less  retentive  minds ;  that  he 
should  so  mark  out  for  us  times  and  seasons,  that  when  such 
a  year,  and  such  a  day  reverted,  we  might  recollect  ourselves 
and  consider,  and  also  those  that  shall  come  after  us :  "  Oh, 
how  hath  God  signalized  these  days,  by  special  favours  and 
kindnesses  to  England  !  and  all  aiming  at  one  mark,  that  is,  to 
keep  us  safe  from  that  popish  delusion  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions which  it  sheltered,  that  he  had  before  delivered  us  from  j 
that  we  might  not  be  brought  back  again,  and  return  into  so 
dismal,  so  gloomy,  and  so  imboiidaged  a  state. 

And  it  concerns  us  to  bethink  ourselves  as  to  this  our  last  de- 
liverance, now  seven  years  ago  the  fifth  of  November  1688  ;  in 
what  a  state  of  things  we  then  were,  and  how  our  matters 
stood  when  a  divine  hand  was  reached  forth  towards  us,  to 
pluck  us  out  of  the  gulph  into  which  we  were  sinking.  We 
are  to  consider  in  how  prepared  a  posture  all  things  were  for 
our  destruction,  as  to  our  most  principal  concerns ;  those  espe- 
cially of  our  religion,  than  which  we  are  to  count  nothing  more 
so.  The  providence  of  God  ordered  us  the  view  of  our  danger  ; 
not  tiiat  it  might  overtake,  or  oppress  us,  or  end  in  our  ruin, 
but  that  it  might  excite  in  us  so  much  higher  gratitude  when 
he  should  deliver  us.  That  is,  in  the  course  of  providence  he 
let  it  come  to  pass,  that  we  should  be  under  the  power  of  a 
popish  prince  ;  intent  to  promote  his  own  religion  :  that  things 
should  proceed  so  far,  as  that  we  should  see  mass- houses  set 
up,  even  in  the  very  metropolis  of  England ;  in  this  very  city, 
Jesuits'  schools  opened  ;  colleges  in  our  universities  seized,  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  ;  and  an  Irish  army  brought  into  our 
bowels,  easily  to  be  assisted,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  by  a 
French  one ;  even  when  we  knew  how  strict  the  confederacy 
was  between  those  two  princes,  and  by  what  methods  tlie  latter, 
to  wit,  the  king  of  France,  had  been  labouring  to  reduce  all 
that  were  under  his  government  to  one  religion,  namely  that  of 
popery. 

And  where  are  they  now  that  dispute  whether  a  providence 
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governs  this  world  ?  Is  there  no  specimen,  no  appearance  of  a 
divine  hand  in  this  ?  That  all  the  while  that  mighty  French 
monarch  was  gradually  springing  up,  until  at  length  he  should 
appear  on  the  public  stage  with  so  aspiring  a  mind,  as  to  think 
himself  capable  of  giving  law  and  a  religion  to  all  the  world 
beside  ;  as  if  he  was  not  only  greater,  and  more  potent,  but 
wiser  too  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a  better  judge  of 
religion  :  I  say,  that  while  he  was  gradually  springing  up  to 
this  pitch,  God  should  be  forming  his  own  instrument  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  stage  too,  when  it  should  be  most  seasonable  ? 
A  prince,  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  inclinations 
too  !  formed,  and  fitted,  and  placed  on  the  stage,  on  purpose 
to  give  check  (and  we  hope  mate  too)  to  that  ambitious  one, 
who  made  it  his  business,  and  doth  still  make  it  his  business, 
to  enslave,  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  minds  and  consciences 
too  of  all,  to  whom  his  power  can  reach  and  extend  itself!  is 
there,  I  say,  nothing  of  a  divine  hand  in  all  this  ?  We  know 
indeed  what  extraordinary,  unlimited  power  could  otherwise 
have  done  ;  but  God  uses  to  work  by  ordinary  means.  And  if 
he  had  not  marked  out  this  way,  if  he  had  not  raised  up  such  a 
one,  if  he  had  not  had  this  in  his  councils  ;  to  wit,  "  While 
that  prince  is  gradually  springing  up,  v.hom  I  design  to  be  a  just 
scourge  to  a  wicked  European  people,  I  will  have  one  that  shall 
spring  up  by  degrees  at  the  same  time,  that  shall  prevent  his 
being  more  than  a  scourge,  that  though  he  shall  chastise  yet  he 
shall  not  destroy."  I  say  if  God  had  not  done  so,  by  way  of  op- 
position to  those  horrid  designs  that  Wf4'e  on  foot;  we  might 
suppose  it  as  probable  a  means  for  any  of  us  to  repel  the  inun- 
dation of  tlie  sea  by  our  breath,  as  by  any  other  means  in  view 
to  have  prevented  a  universal  deluge  of  the  greatest  calamities 
and  miseries,  all  Europe  over,  that  could  be  thought  of  or  ima- 
gined. 

And  if  there  be  a  divine  hand  eminently  appearing  in  all  this, 
and  in  a  way  of  favour,  if  God  hath  been  doing  us,  and  the 
nations  about  us  good  ;  all  lliis  ought  to  be  acknowledged  with 
the  most  grateful  mention,  and  with  hearts  full  of  thanksgiving. 
For,  consider,  W'hat  if  this  had  not  been  ?  Then  had  there  no- 
thing been  in  view  to  prevent  our  case,  long  before  this  day, 
from  being  like  theirs,  who  professed  the  Protestant  religion 
in  France,  and  in  Peidmont.  We  might  come  nearer  home, 
even  to  Ireland  ;  which  though  we  look  upon  it  as  a  firebrand 
plucked  out  of  th.e  fire,  yet  we  should  consider  that,  and  our- 
selves as  firebrands,  not  plucked  out,  but  consuming  in  the 
fire,  till  we,  and  our  religion,  should  have  been  reduced  to 
nothing.     If  we  would  urge  our  own  souls  to  a  grateful   com- 
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iTiemoratloii  of  the  goodness  God  hath  shewn,  and  the  great 
things  he  hath  done  for  us  ;  we  should,  I  say,  state  the  case 
so  as  it  would  have  been,  if  these  things  had  not  been  wrought, 
and  done  for  us. 

Tliink  then,  what  would  have  been  our  case  !  to  be  dragoon- 
ed out  of  our  habitations,  our  estates,  and  our  families  ;  out 
of  our  religion,  our  consciences,  and  eternal  hopes,  if  we  had 
not  patiently  compoi  ted  with  the  former,  to  save  the  latter! 
And  whereas  the  case  of  our  brethren  in  France  was  such,  that 
they  had  some  refuges,  some  retreats,  and  knew  whither  to  go ; 
yet  if  the  overflowing  calamity  had  deluged  all,  us  as  well 
as  them,  whither  should  we  have  fled  ?  what  retreat  should  we 
have  had  ? 

Think  we  with  ourselves,  how  many  peaceful  years  have 
gohe  over  our  heads  !  Think  too  by  what  miracles  of  ])rovidence 
our  state  hath  been  preserved  these  several  successive  years  ! 
seven  years  past,  and  how  mucii  more  than  seven  might  we 
look  back  upon  !  One  valuable  life  indeed  (most  valuable  !  and 
of  precious  savour)  hath  been  plucked  away  from  the  throne  ;* 
but  the  other  is  preserved  :  and  by  how  slender  a  thread  doth 
so  great  a  weight  hang,  and  depend,  as  our  visible  All  !  How 
strangely  is  that  life  preserved  from  year  to  year  !  so  as  that 
after  every  campaign,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  king  given  us 
anevv,  as  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Through  so  many 
surrounding  deaths  is  he  kept,  and  still  from  time  to  time  re- 
turned, and  brought  safe  back  again  to  us  ;  whereas  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  thread  by  moments,  iiath  so  great  a  weight 
hanging  upon  it,  that  if  there  had  been  an  intercision,  as  there 
might  have  been  in  a  moment,  it  is  inexpressible,  yea  incon- 
ceivable, what  miseries  might  have  ct)me  upon  us.  Though, 
as  was  said  before,  w^e  are  not  to  measure  or  circumscribe  om- 
nipotence, but  we  are  to  speak  and  judge  of  tilings  according 
to  the  appearance,  which  they  carry  to  our  view  ;  who  are  not 
expected  to  judge  with  the  judgment  of  God,  but  with  the 
judgment  of  rnen,  of  what  is  obvious  to  our  notice.  And  upon 
ail  these  accounts  we  have  cause  to  own  even  with  the  most 
sincere  gratitude,  tliat  God  hath  all  this  while  been  doing 
us  good,  and  has  done  it  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in 
very  peculiar  kinds  and  respects.  But  then,  I  must  come  to 
the 

2.  Pait  too,  that  I  maybe  just  to  the  truth  and  to  you,  to 
shew  hovv'  vain  a  thing  it  would  be  (though  we   are   obliged  to 

*  Queen  jNIary,  wLo  died  universally  lamented,  December  28, 
16Q4:  ;  iu  tlie  3'od  year-  of  her  age. 
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acknowledge,  and  indeed  to  own  it  with  tlic  greatest  gratitude, 
that  God  hiitii  been  all  this  while  doing  us  good  ;  yet,  I  say 
how  vain  it  would  be)  thence  to  conclude  ourselves  secure  horn 
destroying  judgments,  and  consuming  wrath  ;  if  still  we  gross- 
ly revolt  from  God,  and  generally  otVend  against  that  goudness 
itself.     And  to  this  purpose  let  us, 

(I  )  Cast  an  impartial  eye  ujjon  our  own  provocations;  and 
see  what  matter  for  divine  displeasure,  there  is  to  he  found 
among  us.  Certainly  there  is  what  may  equal  that  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  are  our  present  exemplar.  It  may  be  some  may  say, 
"  We  are  not  for  serving  strange  gods,  as  they  did."  l>ut  pray, 
how  many  are  there  who  are  for  worshippmg  no  God  at  all ! 
Set  the  atheism  of  the  one,  against  the  idolatry  of  the  other. 
And  were  the  Israelites  for  worshipping  strange  and  false  gods  ? 
O,  what  multitudes  among  us  arc  there,  wlio  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  less  guilty  for  their  slight  and  careless  and  trifling 
worship  of  the  true  God  ;  while  they  acknowledge  and  own  him 
in. all  the  perfections  and  excellencies  of  his  being,  which  ex- 
alt him  far  above  all  blessing  and  praise  !  who  come  to  wor- 
shipping assemblies  with  as  slight  minds,  as  others  carry  with 
them  to  ti\e  play-house  !  O,  what  provocation  is  there  in  this  ! 
How  provoking  is  their  wickedness,  who  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  !  who  contend  even  against  his  Deity  itself,  his 
All  ;  who  is  to  us  our  All  in  all,  and  upon  v/h.om  our  eternal 
hopes  depend  !  How  horrid  is  it  to  consider  the  gross  immor- 
alities that  shelter  themselves  among  us  under  the  abused,  and 
usurped  Christian  name  !  So  that  the  justice,  the  honesty,  the 
temperance,  the  veracity,  which  were  to  be  found  among  Pa- 
gans should  be,  from  time  to  time,  produceable  to  rebuke  and 
shame  us  for  their  contraries,  which  we  allow  ourselves  in, 
while  we  call  ourselves  christians  !  Are  not  these  liigh  and 
great  provocations  ?  And  then,  let  us  hereupon  consider, 

(2.)  What  pretence  have  we  to  think  ourselves  secure  from 
vindictive  severities,  or  that  wrath  should  not  come  upon  us, 
even  until  it  consume  us,  after  God  hath  done  us  so  much 
good  ?  Is  his  doing  us  good,  or  his  having  done  us  good, 
any  security  ?  Pray  let  us  weigh  some  considerations  with  re- 
ference to  this. 

[1.]  How  was  it  any  security  to  the  Jews  ?  Do  not  we  find, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  which  God  had  done  for  them, 
that  yet  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  their  armies  were 
routed,  that  they  could  not  stand  before  their  enemies  ?  When 
their  ark,  in  which  they  gloried  (that  peculiar  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence)  was  made  a  captive  to  their  enemies,  and  ra- 
vished away  from  them  by  paganish  hands  ?     Was   there  not  u 
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time,  when  notwithstanding  all  the  good  which  God  had  done 
them,  the  Assyrian  power  sacked  and  enslaved  their  country, 
and  they  were  carried  away  even  beyond  Babylon  ?  Did  all  the 
good,  which  God  had  formerly  done  them,  protect  their  coun- 
try from  invasion ;  their  great  city,  which  was  the  glory  and 
praise  of  the  earth,  from  being  plundered  and  ravaged;  their 
temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  from  being  turned 
into  a  ruinous  heap  ?  Again  let  us  consider, 

[2.]  Can  we  pretend  any  antecedent  right  to  any  of  those 
favours,  by  which  our  state  is  distinguished  from  others,  who 
have  been  most  miserable  round  about  us  ?  Can  we  pretend  any 
better  riglit  than  the  Jews  had  ?  They  had  a  right  by  promise, 
we  have  not  a  right  so  much  as  by  promise.  Did  God  ever 
promise  us  that  we  should  have  peace  in  our  own  bowels,  when 
the  nations  round  about  us  should  be  involved  in  blood  and 
ruin,  and  this  for  seven  years  together  ?  This  people  had  w  hat 
they  enjoyed  by  promise  ;  but  so  conditional,  so  limited,  as 
not  to  be  a  bar  against  such  vindictive  judgments,  as  did  ac- 
tually befall  them  :  but  we  have  not  so  much  to  say  as  that. 
We  b.ave  no  such  prior  right  to  our  enjoyments,  as  that  we  can 
say,  if  such  and  such  judgments  should  befall  us,  God  would 
do  us  wrong ;  that  if  he  should  let  our  houses  be  burnt,  our 
goods  rifled,  and  ourselves  come  under  oppression,  bonds,  ty- 
ranny, slavery,  we  should  be  injured,  and  wrong  would  be 
done  to  us  by  the  common  Ruler  of  the  world.  Dare  any  of  us 
be  so  hardy  as  to  say  so  ?  If  we  should,  that  alone  would  be 
provocation  enough  to  bring  the  utmost  of  divine  seventies  upon 
us;  for  we  can  claiiu  no  such  right  without  invading  his,  who 
is  the  common  Lord  of  all.     And  again, 

[3.]  Let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  very  apparent 
that  God  hath  done  us  all  that  good,  all  the  while,  which  \ve 
have  been  the  continual  subjects  of.  Was  it  not  all  from  him? 
Is  it  not  he  that  protected  our  peace  and  religion  hitherto ;  and 
Ivept  off  from  us  calamities  and  miseries,  wherein  others  are 
involved  ?  If  we  siiould  deny  that  God  hath  done  all  this  for 
us,  even  that  itself  were  enough  to  give  him  matter  of  most 
terrible  controversy  against  us.     But, 

[4.]  If  we  do  grant,  that  God  hath  done  all  this  for  us  (ex- 
empted us  all  this  while  from  miseries  and  ruins,  put  us  under 
his  protection,  and  that  shadow,  which  his  wings  have  spread 
over  us ;  if  we  will  grant,  I  say,  that  God  vouchsafes  us  the 
mercy  of  all  these  years,  which  we  have  enjoyed)  then  let  us 
consider,  whether  we  must  not  apprehend  him  to  have  liad 
some  end,  in  such  peculiar  vouchsafements  of  favour  to  us.  Is 
he  indeed  most  infinitely  wise,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  ab- 
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solutcly  perfect }  And  wliat !  can  he  act  without  design  ?  Can 
he  in  so  distinguishing  a  way  have  shewn  favour  to  us,  and  not 
to  others,  as  it  were  by  casualty  ?  or  without  saying,  "  So  I 
Avill  do.  When  I  sutFer  such  and  such  miseries  to  fall  upon  a 
people,  professing  iny  name,  in  France,  in  Hungary,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  ;  yet  I  will  cover  and  shelter 
those  wiio  profess  my  name  in  England  ?"  Do  we  think  this  was 
without  design  or  end  ? 

[5.]  If  there  be  a  design,  if  God  aims  at  some  end  in  all  this, 
let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  an  end  worthy  of  liim- 
self;  an  end  that  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  the  excellency, 
and  greatness  of  a  God  ?  And  if  so,  then 

[6.]  Consider,  whether  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  an  end  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  suitable  unto  his  universal  perfection,  only  to 
gratify  our  inclination,  by  keeping  oif  such  and  such  miseries 
and  calamities  from  us ;  when  he  hath  not  done  it  from  others, 
round  about  us.  Why  was  it  more  worthy  of  God  to  j^ratify 
the  desires,  and  inclinations  in  this  kind,  of  an  Englisl.man, 
than  of  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Hungarian,  and  the  like?  Was  his 
end  only. 'that  he  might  not  disturb  and  disquiet  a  people  un- 
willing to  be  disturbed,  and  not  patient  of  molestation  ?  Was 
this  liis  end  ?  But 

[7.]  If  his  end  was  higher  and  more  Godlike,  that  is,  that  we 
mlirht  have  a  peaceful  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  gospel, 
anu  improving  it  through  such  a  tract  of  time ;  tlien  let  us  con- 
sidir'',  '.v'iether  we  have  answered  this  end.  Where  are  our 
advani^es  ?  where  is  our  profit  ?  wherein  is  it  to  be  seen  that 
such  a  people  have,  for  seven  years  together,  lived  under  a  peace- 
ful state,  and  dispensation  of  the  truth,  and  ordinances  of  the 
everlasting  gospel ;  which  with  others  have  been  discontinued, 
rnd  with  many  actually  broken  off?  Pray,  where  is  the  diffe- 
rence ?  v.'herein  are  we  better  after  all  than  they  ?  We  have 
experienced  God's  great  goodness  ;  and  may  still,  if  we  con- 
tinue in  his  goodness,  and  be  attempered  and  suited  thereto,  iu 
the  disposition  of  our  spirits,  but  if  there  is  no  such  thing, 
wliat  comes  next  but  severity  ?  Behold  (saith  the  apostle)  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God  !  which  are  conjoined  upon  the 
distinct  suppositions  which  are  there  put  in  the  context  Rom. 
1 1.  22.  And  in  the  next  place, 

[S.]  Let  us  but  consider,  whether  we  dare,  any  of  us,  lay  a 
claim  as  matter  of  right,  unto  any  of  those  private  temporal 
mercies  that  we  severally  enjoy;  najnely,  the  health,  the 
strength,  the  competent  provisions  which  we  find,  and  the  re- 
putation we  have  in  the  world,  or  with  one  another.  Can  any 
»f  us  lay  a  claim  to  any  of  these  good  things,  considered  in  a 
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private,  or  a  personal,  regard  ?  If  we  cannot,  then  the  good 
state  of  a  people,  which  results  from  the  particular  enjoyments, 
accommodations,  and  comforts,  of  the  several  ind'vidualsj  is  ow- 
ing entirely  to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  And  who  of 
us  can  say,  "  Because  I  have  heaitli  this  hour,  tlierefore  I  shall 
certainly  have  it  the  next;  I  have  health  to-day,  therefore  I 
shall  have  it  the  next  ?"  and  so  on.  Can  any  of  us  say,  •'  If  we 
have  peace  this  month,  or  this  year,  that  we  shal  have  it  the 
next  month,  or  year  ?  Or,  as  we  have  now  free  opportunities  of 
worshipping  God,  so  shall  we  have  in  all  future  time  ?"  How 
fihsurd  reasoning  would  ail  this  l)e  !  JJut  then  consider,  fur- 
ther, 

[9.]  That  greater  miseries,  than  can  be  comprehended  with- 
in the  compass  of  time,  are  due  to  every  impenitent  sinner;  to 
every  one  who  is  not  converted,  or  turned  effectuall"  unto  God 
in  Christ.  What  do  u'e  talk  of  their  not  being  liable  unto  the 
troubles,  the  calamities,  and  miseries,  that  lie  withhr  the  mea- 
sure of  time  ;  who,  in  the  mean  while,  are  liable  unto  eternal 
miseries?  that  ^hcy  are  not  liable  to  have  their  houses,  or  their 
city  burnt,  who  are  liable  to  that  tire,  vvli'ch  can  never  be 
quenched  ?  and  to  have  it  said  to  them,  "Depa't  ye  cursed  in- 
to everlasting  fire^  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Mat. 
25.  41.  And  consider, 

[10.]  That  they  who  live  under  the  gospel,  and  obey  it  not, 
ijor  comply  with  the  gracious  design  of  it  are  every  way  liable  to 
greater  severities,  tlian  ungospelized  nations  ever  were.  Would 
vou  think  it  a  hard  saying,  if  one  should  posiiivelv  deter?nine, 
that  London  is  generally  liable  to  more  terrible  things,  than 
Sodom  was,  or  Gomorrah  ?  Hath  notour  Lord  himself  told  us, 
that  the  people  among  whom  he  conversed,  of  Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  Capernaum,  were  exposed  to  worse  calamities,  than  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah,  or  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  Mat.  1 1 .  21 — 25 
We  should  consider  this,  not  only  with  conviction  but  with 
consternation,  to  think  what  we  are  on  this  account  liable  to ; 
as  having  still  such  matter  of  provocation,  as  you  have  heard 
found  among  us. 

And  therefore  now,  since  It  cannot  with  the  least  modesty  be 
pretended  that  we  are  not  liable,  because  God  hath  done  us  so 
much  good,  to  the  sulFering  of  such  grievous  evils,  as  have  been 
mentioned ;  as  we  have  in  view  before  us,  even  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  example :  if  this,  I  say,  cannot  with  modesty  be 
pretended,  the  most  fruitful  inquiry  will  be,  how  we  shall  de- 
mean ourselves  agreeable  to  the  state  of  our  case,  as  being  ex- 
posed to  the  terrible  severities  of  consuming  vengeance.  Is  it 
plain?  doth  the  thing  speak  itself,  that  we  are  liable  to  very 
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severe  consuming  judgments  ?  What  shall  we  do  hereupon  ? 
how  shall  we  domean  ourselves,  or  wh:it  shall '  be  our  deport- 
ment in  this  case  ?  I  shall  shut  up  this  discourse  with  a  fc\r 
words  in  answer  to  this. 

First,  Let  us  not  hereupon  cease  from  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  of  God's  great  goodness  to  us,  in  lengthen- 
ing out  our  tranquillity  so  far,  as  he  hath  been  pleased  to  do. 
For  wherein  he  hath  done  us  good,  even  freely,  and  from  mere 
good  pleasure  ;  certainly  the  most  grateful  acknowledgements 
are  due.  We  are  to  give  thanks  with  the  most  serious  grati- 
tude for  all  that  good, which  we  could  never  claim;  and  to  which 
we  could  not  pretend  that  we  had  any  right.     But, 

Secondly :  Though  we  are  to  rejoice  in  the  remenibrance^ 
and  continual  observation  of  God's  great  goodness,  yet  we  are 
to  mingle  trembling  with  rejoicing  ("  Rejoice  with  trembling") 
that  is,  we  are  to  take  heed  of  being  secure.  Our  hearts  should 
not  be  secure,  when  our  state  is  not.  It  is  unbecoming  a  pru- 
dent and  considering  christian  (our  state  being  stated  as  you 
have  heard)  to  admit  such  a  thing  as  a  drowsy  slumbering  secu- 
rity, to  enwrap,  and  stupify  his  hegrt !  or  that  we  should  be  of 
them,  that  cry  peace,  peace  to  themselves,  when  sudden  des- 
truction may  be  at  the  door.  "  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do 
others,"  lest  such  a  day  of  calamity  should  overtake  us  as  a 
thief.  It  is  very  unbecoming  a  wise  man  to  be  liable  to  a  sur- 
prise, while  our  case  is  so  stated,  standing  in  view  as  it  doth  be- 
fore us.  • 

Thirdly:  We  should  have  also  inwrought  into  the  temper  of 
our  spirits,  a  firm  persuasion  that  God  is  to  be  justified,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  most  destructive,  and  consuming 
calamities  should  befall  us.  Let  this  be  inlaid  deeply  as  a  prin- 
ciple with  us,  if  any  thing  should  fall  out,  or  whenever  calami- 
ties or  judgments  befall  us,  that  it  is  our  business  the  first  tiling 
we  do,  and  shall  be  continually  upon  that  supposition,  to 
say,  "Righteous  art  thou  O  Lord"  !  Jerem.  12.  1.  While  we 
have  no  right  to  be  indemnified,  he  hath  a  right  to  punish. 
Again, 

Fourthly :  We  sliould  also  labour  to  keep  our  hearts  loose 
from  all  our  temporal  enjoyments,  and  good  things ;  that  they 
may  not  be  torn  away  from  us  by  violence,  but  by  an  impli- 
cit, previous  consent.  "Lord,  I  have  made  over  my  All  to 
thee.  I  have  resigned  all  into  thy  hands.  If  it  shall  make  for  the 
honour  of  thy  justice,  and  the  dignity  of  thy  government,  for 
me  to  be  involved  in  calamities  and  ruins  (as  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  claim  an  exemption)  1  submit  to  it ;  and  lay  myself, 
•and  all  at  thy   foot.     I  desire  that  my  heart  may  cleave  to  no- 
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thing  against  thee,  nor  against  any  determination  of  thine.  I 
live  in  my  house,  as  having  no  right  to  it.  I  go  out,  as  having 
no  certainty,  or  assurance  to  return.  I  lie  down  in  it,  as  if  I 
expected  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  flames."  And  so  in  reference 
to  all  the  temporal  good  tilings  we  enjoy,  we  should  lie  before 
him  as  so  many  convicted  creatures,  ready  to  receive  our  judg- 
ment from  his  hand.  For  even  his  Moseses  and  his  Aarons, 
while  he  vouchsafeth  them  mercy,  and  a  pardon,  with  respect  to 
their  eternal  concernments ;  yet,  in  reference  to  their  temporal 
concerns,  he  may  take  vengeance  upon  their  inventions.  Psal. 
99.  8.    And  in  the 

Last  place  :  Make  sure  your  interest  in  eternal  good  things, 
by  coming  to  a  covenant  closure  with  God  in  Christ.  Then 
shall  your  hearts  not  be  afraid  of  the  desolation  of  the  wicked 
when  it  cometh.  Then  will  you  be  able  to  apply  to  yourselves 
that  sentence  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the  Son  of  God  (for  so  we 
are  to  understand  it,  the  supreme,  archetypical,  and  eternal 
wisdom)  *'  He  that  hearkeneth  to  me  shall  dwell  safely,  and 
shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil";  (Prov.  1.  33,)  and  so  shall 
we  have  a  calm,  a  quiet,  a  serenity  in  our  own  spirits ;  not 
from  presuming,  or  because  we  conclude  w-e  shall  not  suffer, 
but  upon  a  supposition  tiiat  we  shall :  as  was  said  to  the  church 
of  Smyrna,  "  Fear  noneof  those  things  which  thou  shall  suffer.'* 
Revel.  2.  10.  This  is  the  way  not  to  be  in  an  astonishment, 
or  confusion  at  such  a  time  ;  having  our  hearts  possessed  with 
the  faith  of  such  a  saying  as  this,  which  is  surer  and  more  sta- 
ble, than  the  foundations  of  heaven  and  earth :  When  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  for  ever.  I  John  2.  17  Such  a  one  may  say, 
*'I  shall  be  unconcerned  in  the  common  ruin,  when  that  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh,  which  shall  burn  as  an  oven.  When  the 
whole  hemisphere  shall  be  like  one  fiery  vault  burning  as  an 
oven,  I  shall  not  be  concerned  in  this  destruction.  All  that 
have  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God  shall  be  caught  up 
to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  I  can  see  all  this  world  consumed,  and  think  myself  to 
have  lost  nothing.  My  good  lieth  not  here.  My  treasure  is 
in  heaven,  and  my  principal  interest  is  there." 

Let  this  matter  be  once  put  out  of  doubt ;  and  then  with  how 
cheerful,  with  how  childlike,  with  how  submissive  spirits,  may 
we  expect  and  wait  for  the  most  dismal,  and  the  most  dreadful 
things,  that  can  fall  out  within  the  compass  of  time  ! 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


npHE  following  serious  and  pathetic  discourse  was  preached  by 
-*•  the  author,  at  Hrixham  in  Devonsiiire,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  ot  age  ;  but  upon  what  occasion  is  not  certainly 
known.*  It  was  communicated  to  the  editor  by  a  worthy  gentle- 
man in  tbe  West  of  England,  who  after  mature  d  liberation  has  re- 
solved to  give  it  a  place  in  this  collection  j  not  only  because  it  is  Wvll 
calculated  to  make  serious  impressions  on  every  reader,  l)ut  also  as 
it  is  a  specimen  of  the  cxc  llent  author's  manner  of  preaching  in  his 
youth.  There  is,  he  thinks,  no  reason  to  doul  t  its  being  genuine; 
since(to  use  Dr.  Evans's  expression) it  pliinly  carrits  in  it  the  mai'ks, 
which  to  a  person  of  taste  always  disliuguish  his  performances. 

Tiie  following  extracts  from  a  few  lettt-rs,  sent  to  the  editor  hy 
the  gentleman,  to  whom  tlie  world  is  ob/iged  for  this  excellent  dis- 
course, will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  accomu  of  it. 

The  Sermon  (says  he)  bears  date  Januaiy,  \(J5b;  which,  I  bC'- 
lieve,  must  be  58-9-  For  thougii  it  is  not  impossi.  le  but  Mr.  Howe 
might  have  been  at  Brixhani,  in  January,  5S  ;  yet  as  the  protector 
(Oliver)  kept  him  much  at  AVhiteball,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
preached  then,  as  the  year  after  :  about  which  time  he  returned  into 
the  West.f  Foi  though  he  continued  a  liitle  while  in  tbe  s<iuu  re- 
lation to  the  protector  Richard,  that  he  did  to  his  father  ;   y^t  Dr. 

•  It  ii  entitled  in  the  manuscript,  "A  Sermon  preached  at  Bri.xnam  the  23d. 
day  of  Jiiniiary,  1658  ;  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  a  frtitJiful  minister  ot  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  ChriH." 

+  Meaning  to  Torrington,  in  Devonjhire. 
yOL,  VI.  2  Y 
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Calamy  tells  us,  he  cannot  find  that  he  continued  longef  at  court, 
than  October,  58. 

The  copy  was  transcribed  in  the  year  5g.  It  is  exceeding  fair, 
and  perfect.  The  spirit  and  language  of  it  (the  discourse)  plainly 
evince  it  to  be  the  production  of  that  masterly  hand.  The  writer, 
•who  took  it  after  him,  does  not  seem  to  have  dropped  any  thing, 
whereby  the  sense  is  any  way  maimed  ;  and  has  religiously  copied  it 
out,  as  appears  from  the  repetitions,  which  were  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  hearers'  memory.* 

Though  Mr.  Plowe  has  something  to  the  same  purpose  with  part 
of  the  contents  of  this  sermon,  in  bis  treatise  on  Delighting  in  God, 
Part  II.  page  389 — 395,  folio  edition/}-  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect ;  yet,  though  there  are  some  of  the  thoughts,  he  has  not  only 
pursued  the  subject  much  farther,  but  in  a  very  different  manner  :  in- 
sonmch  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  saying  it  is  publishing  the 
same  thing  over  again,  which  i%  an  injury  some  eminent  authors 
have  suffered  after  their  death.  Besides  the  forementioned  place 
there  can  be  no  other,  where  he  has  any  thing  so  near  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  which  brought  our  author  on  this  side  our  country  (for  hi» 
charge  lay  50  miles  distant,  to  wliich  he  was  lately  returned)  was 
his  being  related  to  the  Upton  family,  of  Lupton  ;  which  lies  in  the 
parish  ot  Brixhamj  where,  "  the  vanity  of  man  as  mortal,"  took  its 
birth. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  it  was  preached  at  once;  and  I  hare 
calculated  on  what  day  of  the  week,  January  23,  iG&S-Q,  fell.  And 
as  D  was  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year,  the  23d.  was  a  Friday  ; 
but  if  it  was  preached  in  57-8,  as  the  dominical  letter  was  E,  it  was 
on  a  Thursday.  So  that  as  it  could  not  be  preached  on  a  Lord's  day, 
it  was  therefore  most  likely  preached  at  once.J  To  all  which  the 
gentleman  adds  the  following  general  remark  j  the  latter  part  of 
which,  at  I«ast,  is  very  just. 

Though  his  style  is  not  so  smooth  as  some,  yet  it  is  as  intelligible 
as  any.  And  a  person  has  this  for  his  encouragement,  that  he  is 
always  sure  to  find  something  in  Mr.  Howe,  that  is  well  worth  his 
pains. 

•  This  discourse  indeed  abounds  with  repetitions,  more  by  far  than  a»y 
other  the  elitor  has  seen  of  Mr.  Howe's  in  manuscript ;  most  of  which  he 
omitted  in  his  transcript  of  it  designed  for  tiie  press,  and  he  hopes  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  whole.  The  sense  is  entire,  and  delivered  throughout  in 
the  author's  own  words. 

+  There  seems  to  be  no  resemblance,  scarcely,  in  the  whole  sermon,  to 
any  thing  in  the  pages  here  referred  to  ;  except  in  page  390:  where  the  text 
is  indeed  mentioned,  and  briefly  descanted  upon,  and  that  is  all* 

X  It  i^  very  ptobable  it  was  preached  on  a  fast-day  j  either  a  private  one 
or  one  of  those  public  fast-days,  whicli  were  frequently  solemniaed  by  »iitho- 
rity  befere  the  restoration. 

*  Vidovol  S.  p.  ISSjOf  tbiseUitio*. 


SERMON  XIII.' 


Psalm  9.  17. 


77it  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  th9  nations 
that  forget  God, 


T  CANNOT  spend  time  in  opening  to  you  the  connexion  of 
these  words,  with  those  that  go  before.  In  the  words 
themselves  you  have  these  two  things  more  especially  remark- 
able; to  wit,  the  description,  and  the  doom  of  wicked  men. 
Their  description  you  have  in  these  words,  that  they  are  such 
as  do  forget  God  ;  and  their  doom  is,  that  they  shall  be  turned 
into  hell.  So  that  accordingly  there  are  two  observations  that 
offer  themselves  to  our  view  from  this  scripture. 

First,  That  it  is  the  property  of  wicked  men  to  forget  God. 
And, 

Secondly,  That  it  shall  be  the  portion  of  wicked  men,  who 
forget  God,  to  be  turned  into  hell.  These  two  I  intend  to 
handle  together  in  this  order. 

I.  I  shall  shew  you  what  we  are  here  to  understand  by  the 
wicked. 

II.  What  by  forgetting  God.     And  then, 

III.  I  shall  evince  unto  you,  that  they  are  wicked  persons, 
who  do  forget  God.     And  then, 

IV.  That  such  wicked  persons  shall  be  turned  into  hell. 
And  so, 

V.  Make  use  and  application  of  the  whole  together. 

*  Prea«hed  atBrixhaoi  January  23.  1658. 
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1.  I  shall  briefly  sliew  you  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
these  vviokcd,  that  the  text  speaks  of.     In  the 

1 .  Place,  negatively,  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  wicked 
here,  all  persons  that  have  sin  in  them.  There  are  a  sort  of 
men  in  the  world,  that  will  confess  themselves  sinners  ;  who 
yet  dare  to  acquit  themselves  of  wickedness.  Thus  David 
spe.iks  ;  ^'  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  have  not 
w.cke  ily  departed  from  my  God."  Psal.  18.  21.  Every  maa 
that  liaii)  sin  in  him,  is  not  presently  a  wicked  person. 

;?.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  neither  of  only  gross  sinners. 
As  we  are  not  to  extend  the  signification  of  the  word,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  former,  so  nor  .nust  we  so  much  narr(nv  it,  as  to 
take  ill  only  the  iaiter.  We  are  not  to  think  that  they  are  only 
spoken  of  as  wicked  ones,  who  live  in  gross,  and  profane  wick- 
edness; so  a-  that  every  one  may  character'ze  and  p^int  at 
them  as  wicked  persons.  No,  there  are  wicked  ones  that  pass 
under  the  notion  of  honest,  and  good  men,  according  to  com- 
"mon  estimation  ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing -is  heart-wickedness, 
which  is  hidden  and  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  so 
as  that  otivrs  caimot  take  notice  of  it. 

And  therefore, athrmatively, by  the  wicked  here  we  must  un- 
derstand unreuenerate  persons  ;  whoever  they  are,  that  are  in 
a  s'.ate  of  unrejreneracy.  Whether  they  be  open  and  gross 
sinners,  or  secret  sintiers  only,  it  is  all  one  for  that:  if  they 
be  such  as  tl\e  work  of  renovation  hath  not  yet  passed  upon, 
they  are  tiiose  whom  this  scripture  doth  here  intend  by  wicked 
ones, 

il.  In  the  second  place  we  are  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
forget  ing  of  God.'  The  character,  by  which  these  wicked 
pejsons  in  the  text  are  described,  is,  that  they  are  such  as  forget 
Gorl.  Wherein  then  does  this  forgetting  God  consist?  That 
is  what  we  are  next  to  consider.  And  in  order  to  find  out  what 
we  are  to  understand  hy  it,  our  most  direct  course  will  be  to 
consider,  what  is  to  he  stated  in  opposition  hereunto.  And  it  is 
obvious  at  iivit  sight,  that  it  is  thinking  of  God  ;  as  not  to 
think  of  God,  is  to  forget  him.  But  here  we  must  a  little  more 
particularly  inquire,  V\  hat  is  this  thinking  of  God,  to  v.hich  the 
forgetring  him  niubt  be  understood  to  be  opposed  here  ?  And, 
negatively, 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  by  it  a  continual  thinking  of 
God ;  that  is,  always,  every  moment,*  and  without  ceasing. 
This  you  m  .y  easily  imagine  to  be  impossible,  and  1  need  say 
no  more  of  it. 

2,  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  understand 
by  it  neither  a  thinking  of  God  slightly  and  seldom.  Su- 
perficial, and  overly  thougkts  of  God  now  and  then,  may  well 
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enouGjh  consist  with  that  forgetting  of  God  which  is  here  spo- 
ken of. 

And  therefore,  affirmatively,  this  forgetting  of  God  stands  in 
opposition  to  frequent  and  ordinary,  serious  and  lieart-aHectiiig 
tlioucflits  of  God.  'i'hat  person  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  wicked 
man  that  forgets  God,  who  does  not  think  of  liini  frequently 
and  with  affection  ;  with  fear,  and  delight,  and  those  affections 
that  are  suitable  to  serious  thoughts  of  God.  ''  How  precious 
(says  the  Psalmist)  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me  O  God  !  how 
great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  1  should  count  them  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand  :  when  I  awake  I  am  still  with 
thee."  Psal.  139.17,18.  These  thoughts  of  Gcid,  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks,  are  such  as  God  is  the  object  of;  as  plain- 
ly appears  from  what  is  added  by  way  of  antithesis,  "  When  I 
awake  I  am  still  with  thee."  My  thoughts  are  ever  working 
towards  thee,  as  soon  as  ever  I  awake.  Now  here  is  this  two- 
fold character  of  such  thoughts  ;  to  wit,  that  they  are  precious, 
and  they  are  numerous. 

(1.)  They  are  precious  thoughts;  such  as  affect  a  man's 
heart,  and  ravish  the  soul.  Now  in  opposition  to  this,  per- 
sons that  forget  God  have  no  such  thoughts  of  him  ;  that  Is» 
they  have  no  joyous,  pleasant,  and  delightful  thoughu  con- 
cerning God,  such  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of;  who  also  says, 
*'  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be  glad  in  the 
Lord."  Psal.  104.  'M.  So  that  it  is  such  a  forgetfulncss 
ct  God,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  that  stands  in  opposition 
to  buch  a  remembrance  of  him  as  reaches  the  heart,  takes 
the  siiul,  and  turns  all  that  is  within  a  man  towards  God.  And 
then, 

[2  )  Thev  are  numerous  thoughts,  as  well  as  precious  ones. 
They  a:e  not  (inly  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  they  are  frequent 
also.  "  If  I  should  eount  them  (says  the  Psalmist)  they  are 
more  in  numl)er  than  the  sand."  Such  are  my  thoughts  of 
God,  so  frequent  and  numerous,  and  they  so  flov/into  my  soul, 
and  so  often  recur  again  and  again  ;  that  if  I  go  to  count  them, 
1  may  as  well  attempt  to  count  the  sands  on  the  sea- shore  : 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  1  Now  it  is  in  opposition  to  sucli 
thoughts  of  God  that  this  forgetfulncss  must  be  understood. 
They  are  forgetful  of  God;  the  wicked  person?,  whom  the  text 
epeaks  of,  who  have  not  such  thoughts  of  God  frequently  re- 
curring upon  their  spirits,  so  as  to  affect  and  ravish  them,  as 
you  heard  before.  And  thus  you  see  what  this  forgetfulncss  of 
God  is,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of.  The  next  thing  that  is 
now  to  be  done  is, 

III,  To  shew  you  tl)e  connexion  between  these  two  things, 
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which  have  been  opened  to  you  ;  or  to  evince,  that  those  who 
have  no  such  thoughts  of  God,  as  these  which  we  speak  of,  are 
wicked  persons.  So  you  see  the  text  plainly  represents  the 
matter ;  '*  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  forget  God."  Why,  to  forget  God,  and  to  be  a  wicked 
person,  is  all  one.  And  these  two  things  will  abundantly  evince 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  namely,  that  this  forgetfulness  of 
God  excludes  the  prime  and  main  essentials  of  religion  ;  and 
also  includes  in  it  the  highest  and  most  heinous  pieces  of  wick- 
edness and  therefore  must  needs  denominate  the  subject,  a 
wicked  person. 

I.  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  the  chief  and  main  essen- 
tials of  all  religion.  I  shall  instance  in  a  few  which  you  will 
easily  discern,  at  first  sight,  a  forgetfulness  of  God  must  ne- 
cessarily exclude.  As, 

(I.)  It  excludes  the  esteem  and  love  of  God,  as  our  highest 
happiner.s,  and  chief  good.  It  is  a  plain  case,  that  this  is  a  most 
essential  pint  of  religion  ;  and  you  will  easily  acknowledge, 
that  he  must  needs  be  a  wicked  man  with  a  witness  that  doth 
not  esteem  God,  nor  love  him  as  his  chief  good.  To  esteem 
God  as  our  highest  happiness  is  to  take  him  for  our  God ;  and 
the  man  that  dcth  not  this,  disowns  God  as  none  of  his.  For 
when  you  say,  *'  God  is  our  God,and  we  are  his  people,"  what 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Do  you  mean  only  the  name  of  God, with- 
out any  relation  to  him  as  your  chief  and  highest  good  ?  is  that 
all  ?  Why,  if  there  be  any  thing  beyond  a  bare  name,  where  or 
what  is  it  ?  You  must  say  it  is  this  ;  "  God  is  my  portion,  hap- 
piness and  delight ;  he  it  is  whom  I  esteem,  and  love,  beyond 
all  tlie  things  of  this  world."  Nothing  else  can  be  a  taking,  or 
cwningGod  tobeyourGod.  This  is  the  very  sum  of  all  that  God 
doth  require  fromanypeoplethatwouldberelated  to  him  and  own 
him  for  their  God.  "And  now  Israel  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 
require  of  thee  ?  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  vvitli  all  thy  soul."  Deut.  x.  12.  "Otherwise,'' as  if 
he  had  said,  you  disown  all  relation  to  me.  "If  it  be  not  thus, 
you  are  never  to  reckon  me  as  your  God.  If  your  hearts  and 
souls  and  strength  do  not  run  out  in  love  to  me,  you  are  none 
of  mine,  and  I  am  none  of  yours."  And  God  is  again  on  the 
same  terms  with  his  people.  "  Hear  O  my  people,  and  I  will 
testify  against  thee;  O  Israel,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  me  : 
there  shall  no  strange  god  be  in  thee,  neither  shalt  thou  wor- 
ship any  strange  god.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  Psal.  Ixxxi.  8,  9,  10.  The  plain 
jenour  of  this  scripture  is  this.  "If  you  will  have  any  thing  at  all 
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to  do  with  me,  if  you  pretend  any  obedience  or  affection  to  me, 
you  must  take  me  alone  to  be  your  God;  you  must  not  entertain 
any  strange  god;  there  must  be  no  god  tiuit  must  be  higher  in 
your  thoughts  tlian  I,  or  adored  and  loved  more  than  myself. 
If  it  be  not  so,  if  there  are  such  among  you  as  will  not  tbus 
hearken  to  me,  1  have  notliing  to  do  with  you."  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  must  needs  be  an  essential  thing  in  religion  for  a 
man  to  love,  and  esteem  God  above  all  things ;  he  must  esteem 
him  as  his  highest,  chiefest,  and  most  excellent  good  :  for  it  is 
such  a  valuing  of  God  that  can  alone  denominate  a  man  reli- 
gious. 

And  now  do  but  a  little  consider.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
for  such  an  estimation  or  love  of  God,  as  the  highest  and  clilef- 
est  good, to  consist  with  a  forgetting  of  God  ?  Can  a  man  for- 
get God  from  day  to  day,  iu  the  sense  of  the  text,  and  yet  es- 
teem and  love  this  God  as  his  highest  happiness,  and  chief 
good  ?  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  you  apprehend  it  to  be  possible, 
that  a  man  should  place  the  top  of  his  felicity  in  God  ;  and 
love  God  above  all  things  else  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  pass  from 
day  to  day  and  never  tiunk  of  him  with  delight  and  pleasure  ? 
Is  this,  think  you,  consistent  with  the  ebteem  of  God,  as  your 
chief  good  ?  You  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  so.  That  man 
would  be  hissed  at  as  a  ridiculous  person,  that  will  say;  "What 
I  love  above  all  things  in  the  world,  I  never  use  to  think  of,  I 
love  God  better  than  any  thing,  but  he  hath  no  place  in  my 
thoughts;  I  never  think  of  him ;  I  can  pass  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  never  have  a  serious  thought  of  him."  Is  this  possible  ? 
You  see  what  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul  doth  carry  in  it, 
ramely  a  remembrance  of  him,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah. (ver.  8.)  "The  desire  of  our  soul  is  unto  thee,  and  to  the 
remembrance  of  thy  name."  That  person  would  be  scorned  as 
a  most  absurd  wretcli,  that  would  ever  offer  to  pretend  such 
a  thing  unto  God,  as  to  say,  "  Lord  I  desire  to  love  thee  above 
all  things  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  never  think  of  thee;  it  is  very 
seldom  that  thou  hast  any  place  at  all  in  my  thoughts."  This 
is  the  most  absurd,  self-conceited  speech  that  can  be  imagined. 
None,  that  have  any  wit  at  all,  but  know  that  if  they  have  any 
understanding  of  God,  their  souls  do  earnestly  and  vehemently 
flow  forth  in  love  and  desires  to  God.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven — for  where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Matth.  (i.  20,  21.  Lay  up 
your  treasure  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  God ;  let  God  be  your  trea- 
sure. You  know  what  a  man  counts  his  treasure  :  why  it  is 
that,  which  is  most  dear  and  precious  to  him  ;  most  valued  by 
him,  and  loved  above  all  things  else.     A  man  v.ill  count  no- 
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thing  Ills  treasure,  but  what  he  holds  In  great  esteem.  Let 
your  treasure  then,  says  Christ,  be  in  heaven  :  that  is,  let 
God  M'ho  is  in  heaven,  who  there  makes  known  his  glorious 
presence,  that  is  enjoyed  by  saints  and  angels,  and  wliieh  we 
expect  to  enjoy;  let  him  be  your  treasure.  And  where  our 
treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be.  What  you  esteem  and 
love  beyond  all  things,  your  hearts  will  be  continually  working 
to,  and  your  spirits  flow  that  way.  It  is  a  mere  absurd  vanity 
to  talk  of  having  a  treasure  in  God,  if  a  man's  heart  be  not  with 
him.  As  she  said  to  Samson,  "How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee, 
when  thine  heart  is  not  with  me."  Judg.  xvi.  15.  So  the  soul 
is  apt  to  say  it  loves  God,  and  counts  him  its  treasure,  and 
highest  happiness,  when,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  with  him.  We 
find  that  a  light  esteeming  of  God,  is  the  same  thing  with  for- 
getting hirn.  and  those  expressions  are  used  as  synonymous  by 
Moses.  "Jeshurun  forsook  God  that  made  him,  and  he  lightly 
esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation  !"  And  then  presently  it  fol- 
lows,"Of  the  rock  that  beeat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
forgotten  God  that  formed' thoe.'*  Deut.  .32.  15,  18.  Thus  to 
make  a  light  account  of  God  is  the  same  thing,  as  to  forget  him; 
and  therefore  that  person  has  never  yet  set  one  foot  towards 
religi»)n,  wlio  hath  not  yet  made  God  his  cliief  happiness,  the 
only  joy  and  delight  of  his  soul.  Therefore  this  is  one  thing, 
that  forgeifulness  of  God  doth  exclude  the  estimation  and  love 
of  God,  as  our  portion  and  chief  good. 

(2.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  dependance  on  God  as 
our  strenirti),  and  the  life  and  stay  of  our  souls  ;  which  is  also 
a  most  essential  piece  of  religion.  That  man  knows  nothing 
at  all  practically  in  matters  of  religion,  that  does  not  live  in  a 
continual  dependance  upon  God  as  the  life,  and  strength,  and 
support  of  the  soul.  They  are  spoken  of  as  persons  who  can- 
not possibly  obtain  salvation,  while  in  their  present  state,  who 
are  not  yet  come  to  that  believing  in  God,  which  carries  the 
wliole  heart  to  acquiesce,  and  rest  and  centre  in  God.  "  Who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  But 
how  shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?'* 
Rom.  10.  13,  14.  Calling  upon  God  is  a  thing  essentially 
necessary  unto  salvation,  and  believing  in  him  is  indispensably 
necessary  unto  calling  upon  him.  It  is  put  for  the  whole  wor- 
ship of  God  :  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  soul  ever  thus  to  call 
upon  God  ;  that  is,  to  worship  him,  to  live  subject  to  him,  and 
be  devoted  and  given  up  to  him,  who  doth  not  believe  in  him. 
And  this  believing  in  God  respects  him  as  the  stay,  and  strength 
of  a  man's  soul.  It  plainly  implies  a  sensibleness  of  its  being 
utterly  impossible  that  I  should  subsist  or  live  without  God  j 
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and  supposes  a  constant  reliance  upon  him  as  my  God,  who  is 
my  very  life  and  strength.  And  therefore  you  find  how  those, 
who  do  not  so,  are  derided  by  the  }*salmist.  "The  righteous 
shall  see  and  fear,  and  shall  laugh  at  him:  Lo!  this  is  the 
man  that  made  not  God  his  strength;  but  trusted  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  wicked- 
ness. But  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree,  in  the  house  of  God  ; 
I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever."  Psal.  52.  6, 
7)  8.  The  soul  that  is  truly  religious  is  by  trust  so  planted  into 
the  very  mercy  of  God,  as  I  may  speak;  that  there  it  is  rooted, 
and  sprouts  as  a  tree  doth,  in  the  soul  that  bears  it.  But  they 
are  outcasts,  and  a  company  of  profane  irreligious  wretches, 
that  do  not  thus  trust  in  God,  and  make  him  the  stay,  and  sup- 
port of  their  souls.  "Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God 
his  strength  !"  It  is  remarkable  to  see  in  how  ludicrous  a  way 
such  persons  are  spoken  of,  as  if  they  were  to  be  hissed  out  of 
the  creation.  ^'  Lo,  there  is  a  man  that  lives  without  God!  a 
person  not  fit  to  be  numbered  among  men  !  Away  v/ith  him  as 
a  most  ridiculous  wretch,  who  thinks  to  live  without  staying 
upon  God!" 

Trust  in  God  then  is  essential  to  religion.  And  do  you  think 
that  this  can  possibly  consist  with  forgetting  of  God  ?  Can  a 
man  trust  in  God,  as  the  stay  and  support  of  his  life,  of  whom 
he  is  unmindful?  who  can  pass  one  day  after  another,  and 
never  vouchsafe  him  a  serious  thought  ?  Trust  in  God  is  a 
continual  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  with- 
out intermission,  but  that  it  is  an  habitual  dependance.  And 
therefore  it  is  said,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Heb.  10.  38. 
We  live  by  breathing,  and  it  will  not  serve  our  turn  to  breathe 
to-day,  and  live  by  that  breath  many  days  hereafter.  No,  that 
which  we  live  by  is  a  continual  thing.  And  thus  the  just  shall 
live  by  a  continual  reliance  and  dependance  on  God ;  which 
implies  a  mindfulness  of  him.  When  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 
that  trust,  which  he  reposed  in  God,  he  speaks  of  it  in  this 
language ;  "  1  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me,  ])ecause  he  is 
at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved."  Psal.  16".  S.  Here  was 
a  continual  minding  of  God.  What  is  it  to  have  God  always 
before  us,  but  to  have  him  the  prime,  and  the  principal  object 
of  our  thoughts  ?  so  as  that  there  is  nothing,  on  which  our  eye 
doth  so  much  fix,  as  it  doth  on  God.  And  this  stands  with 
that  conjunction,  or  tliat  dependance  which  the  soul  hath  on 
God.  So  again  :  "Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  for  he 
shallpluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net,"  25.  15.  That  is.  My  reliance 
is  upon  God  ;  mine  eye  is  continually  towards  him,  and  I  have 
liinKever  in  my  thoughts.      It  is  he  in  whom  1  live,  and  frojn 
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whom  I  have  all  my  expectation.  Thus  it  is  impossible,  that  a 
man  slioukl  be  in  this  sense  a  religious  person  who  is  forgetful 
of  God  ;  since  he  wlio  thinks  not  upon  him,  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed to  depend  upon  him  as  the  life  and  strength  of  his  soul. 

(3.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  also  the  fear  of  God;  and 
that  awful  subjection  unto  his  laws  and  commands,  as  our  rule^ 
wherein  the  soul  should  continually  live  :  and  this  is  too  an  es- 
sentia] part  of  religion,  as  is  well  known  to  all  that  understand 
any  thing  of  religion.  Can  he  ever  be  said  to  be  a  religious 
man, that  dot!\  not  live  in  t!ie  fear  ol  God?  Why,  it  is  so  essen- 
tial a  piece  of  religion,  that  the  Scripture  doth  often  call  all  reli- 
gion by  that  very  thing,  the  fear  of  God.  And  hence  it  is  also, 
that  you  find  all  wickedness  summed  up  in  this  very  expression  ; 
"  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes."  Rom.  3.  IS.  The 
apostle  had  been  describing  a  wicked  man  at  large,  out  of  some 
of  the  psalms,  (14.  5;'.,  &c.)  and  this  is  that  which  he  gathers 
up  as  the  whole  of  that  wickedness  he  had  been  pointing  out  j 
to  wit,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  They  are 
wicked  persons  with  a  witness  that  do  not  fear  God,  that  live 
without  having  any  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  And  must 
not  forgetfulness  of  God  necessarily  exclude  the  fear  of  God  ? 
What!  Can  any  man  be  said  to  fear  him,  whom  he  thinks  not 
of?  to  fear  God  when  he  minds  him  not,  when  he  hath  him  not 
in  all  his  thoughts  ?  Do  but  observe  the  connexion  between 
this  passage  and  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  quoted 
out  of  the  psalms.  *^'There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is 
none  that  seeketh  after  God."  It  follows  "  There  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes."  Indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should;  if 
they  have  no  tiioughts  of  God,  if  their  minds  and  understand- 
ings be  tlot  bent  towards  him,  it  is  impossible  they  should  fear 
him.  What !  fear  an  unthought-of  God  ?  a  God  that  a  man 
does  not  think  of,  from  day  to  day  ?  why,  it  is  an  absurd  thing 
ever  to  be  imagined.  And  therefore  this  is  a  further  thing  that 
the  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes;  namely,  that  fear  of  God, 
and  tliat  reverential  subjection,  that  we  owe  to  his  laws  and 
commands,  as  the  rule  of  our  lives.     And  then  again, 

(4.)  It  excludes  the  intention  of  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God,  as  our  end.  That  man  hath  no  more  religion  in  him,  than 
there  is  in  a  beast ;  who  doth  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
life  design,  and  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  supreme  and 
ultimate  end  of  his  actions.  You  know  it  is  that,  which  is  re- 
quired and  called  for  from  us  in  every  thing  we  do.  ''Whether 
ye  cat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'* 
1.  Cor.  10.  31.  This  is  a  truth  obvious  to  the  understanding 
«f  every  one,  that  every  person  who  is  religious,  iuteuds  and 
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designs  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  great  Cod,  as  the  ultimate 
and  chief  end  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  his  life.  So  as  if  a  iJian 
should  come  and  ask  him,  "  For  wliat  is  it.  that  you  are  going 
about  this  business^  and  those  aft'aivs  ;  and  wliat  end  have  you 
in  what  you  do  ?"  lie  will  say,  *'  That  I  may  honour  and  glorify 
God  in  so  doing."  This  is  religion.  So  then  it  is  not  enough 
to  bespeak  a  man  religious,  to  do  things  that  are  in  their  own 
nature  honest  and  just,  and  not  liable  to  exccjition  ;  but  to  do 
them  designedly  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  great  God, 
as  his  end.  Now  do  but  consider.  Can  a  man  do  so,  and 
not  think  of  God  ?  Can  it  ever  be  rationally  said  of  any  one 
of  you,  that  you  live  from  day  to  day  in  the  service  of  the  great 
Qod,  and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  great  name,  as  the 
chief  and  principal  thing  you  design  in  your  who!e  life  ;  when 
you  do  not,  from  day  to  day,  think  of  God?  do  not  from  morn- 
ing to  night  take  up  one  serious  thought  of  God  ?  Why,  your 
own  hearts  will  tell  you  it  is  utterly  impossible  :  and  a  man  is 
nothing  in  religion,  who  does  not  come  up  to  this  ;  who  does 
not  make  the  glory  of  God  the  ultimate  end  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  actions  of  his  life. 

Thus  you  see  that  forgctfulness  of  God  excludes  the  princi- 
pal, and  essential  parts  of  religion.  It  implies,  that  a  man  doth 
neither  esteem,  nor  value,  the  all-sufficiency  and  holiness  of 
God,  as  his  happiness  and  portion  ;  nor  doth  he  trust  in  the 
power  and  omnipotence  of  God,  as  his  strength  and  support ; 
nor  doth  he  fear  him,  nor  live  in  subjection  to  his  lav/s  and 
commands,  as  his  rule;  nor  doth  he  aim  at  the  glory  of  God, 
as  his  end :  therefore  every  one  who  thus  forgets  God,  must 
certainly  be  a  wicked  person. 

2.  Consider  also  wliat  is  included  in  this  forgetfnlncss  of 
God.  As  it  excludes  the  main  essentials  of  religion,  wiiy  so 
truly  it  does  include  the  most  horrid  and  heinous  pieces  of 
wickedness  that  you  can  think  of.  I  shall  instance,  very  briefiy, 
in  a  few. 

(1.)  It  includes  worldliness  and  earthly-mindedness.  The 
soul,  though  forgetful  of  God,  is  not  idle.  If  God  be  not  the 
object  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  affections,  something  else  is. 
They  do  not  want  an  object.  They  lind  something  else  to  em- 
ploy themselves  about,  when  they  thus  forget  (aod  aiid  shut 
him  out  of  their  thoughts.  For  much  is  evidently  implied  in 
this  scripture  .  "  Many  walk  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often, 
and  now  tell  you  even  weeping;  that  they  are  the  enennes  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is 
their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly 
things."     Observe  tliO'ic  very  persons  who  are  here  spoken  of  as 
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minding  eartlily  tilings,  are  also  said  to  besuch  as  have  chosen 
to  themselves  another  god.  Their  god  is  their  belly.  This  we 
are  not  to  understand  strictly,  but  in  a  large  sense  ;  to  wit,  their 
sensual  appetite.  Their  belly  is  their  god ;  and  accordingly 
tliey  mind  earthly  things,  and  their  hearts  are  quite  taken  bfF 
from  God.  And  do  not  think  this  is  alight  piece  of  wicked- 
ness, to  live  a  whole  life's  time  In  this  manner ;  especially 
under  the  gospel,  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name. 
The  apostle  as  it  were  weeps  over  it.  It  is  a  thing,  saith  he, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  without  passion  and  tears  ;  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  wretches  that  call  themselves  christians,  and  profess 
thcmsehTs  to  be  so,  who  yet  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ :  they  are  apparently  such,  for  they  mind  earthly  things. 
This  then  is  one  thing  that  forgetfulness  of  God  includes,  name- 
ly, eartlily-mindedness;  which  is  the  most  horrid  wickedness 
you  can  think  of,  for  it  stands  in  most  direct  opposition  to  God  : 
and  therefore  covetousness  is  called  idolatry,  or  a  taking  ano- 
ther god.     And  then  again, 

(2.)  It  inciude$  enmity  against  God.     It  is  a  plain  case:  if 
men  from  day  to  day  forget  God,  it  is  because  they  hate  him, 
and  cannot  endure  the    thoughts  of  him.     It  is  expressly  spo- 
ken of  some,  that    "  they  liked    not   to  retain    God   in  their 
knowledge."    Rom.   1.  2S.     What   Is  it  to  retain  God  in  our 
knowledge,  but  to  have    frequent  actual   thoughts  about  him  ? 
such   as  I   ha\  e   already   spoken   of,   numerous  and  affecting 
thoughts.     This  is  to  retain  God  in  our  knowledge.     But   can, 
they  be  said  to  do  so,   who  do  not  think  of  God  ?  who   have 
no  actual  thouglits  of  God,  from  day  to  day  ?  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  they   do  not   like  them.     The   thoughts   of  God  are 
grating,  grievous,  and  annoying  to  their  spirits  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  they  do  not  think  of  him,  because  they  do  not  love  to  think 
of  him.     This  must   needs  be  so,  especially   considering  the 
case  of  such  persons   under   the  gospel.     God  is   ever   before 
their  eyes,    they  cannot  look  any  way  but  they  must  see   God 
shining  upon  them.    He  is  shining  upon  them  in  his  creatures, 
in  his  providences,  but  especially  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son ;  and  yet  these  persons  will  not   now  mind  God, 
nor  take  notice  of  him.     What  is  the  reason  of  it  ?    They   do 
not,  because  they  will  not:    or  because    their   hearts  cannot 
bear  it.     "Oh  !   take  away   God  from  my  thoughts  !  take  hini 
away  from  my  soul !  It  is   a  burden,  a  pressure  on    my  spirit ! 
I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  God."     Thus  says   the  apostle  ; 
"They  tiiat  are  after  the  fiesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh; 
but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit.    For 
to  be  carnally- minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually- minded  is 
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life  and  peace.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.'* 
Rom.  S.  5,  G,  7.  Do  but  observe  here :  he  tells  us  that  they 
who  are  after  the  flesh,  or  carnally-minded,  will  not  mind  any 
of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  resolved 
into  this,  namely,  that  a  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. 
And  it  is  a  plain  case  that  such  a  one  is  an  enemy  to  him. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  he  minds  tiie  things  of  the  earth  and  of 
flesh;  and  will  not  look  after  God,  nor  spend  any  thoughts  about 
him.  No,  he  will  rather  choose  to  live  upon  dirt,  and  feed  upon 
trash  ;  and  to  spend  thoughts  and  affections,  upon  thingsthat  are 
as  vile  as  earth  and  dung.  And  if  such  persons  would  but  con- 
sult their  hearts  they  would  find  it  so.  For,  alas  !  when  you 
are  alone,  and  retired,  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think  of 
God  (as  upon  such  a  day  as  this  especially,  when  you  have  no 
other  business  but  to  think  upon  him  *')  pray  consider,  VVhicli 
way  do  your  thouglits  run  ?  can  you  say,  it  is  God  that  is  the 
object  of  your  thoughts  and  aflections  ?  that  upon  such  a  day 
as  this,  they  are  from  morning  to  night  taken  up  about  nothing 
else  but  God?  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think  of 
God;  and  If  your  thoughts  decline,  and  turn  aside  after  co- 
vetousness  and  the  things  of  this  world,  what  is  this  but  a  plain 
enmity  against  him  ?  And  this  is  what  the  hearts  of  men  say  ; 
they  rather  choose  the  most  despicable,  base  objects  to  spend 
their  thoughts  upon,  than  about  God.  And  is  it,  think  you,  a 
light  piece  of  wickedness  for  a  man  to  have  such  an  enmity  in 
his  heart  against  God  ?  And  then  again, 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  forgetfulness  of  God  includes  In  it 
plainly  a  contempt  of  him ;  or  implies  that  we  have  a  base, 
low,  dishonourable  esteem  of  God.  It  is  said  (in  the  psalm 
next  to  that  in  which  is  my  text)  of  the  wicked  man,  that  "  God 
is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  Psal.  10.  4.  The  wicked  wretch 
passes  from  day  to  day,  and  never  alTords  God  a  serious  thought 
nor  allows  him  a  place  there.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  it  ? 
Why  the  Psalmist  puts  ii  plainly  upon  an  open  manifest  con- 
tempt of  God.  *'  Wherefore  (saith  he)  doth  the  wicked  con- 
temn God  ?"  Ver.  13.  He  speaks,  as  indeed  the  interroga- 
tion imports,  with  a  kind  of  passion.  Oh  !  wherefore  is  it  ? 
what  heart  can  think  of  a  reason,  why  any  man  should  contemn 
God  ?  In  short,  their  taking  low  base  things  into  their  thoughts 
while  they  shut  out  God,  plainly  j)roceeds  from  a  contempt 
of  him,  and  because  they  despise  him  in  their  own  hearts. 
And, 

*  This  passage  makes  it  veiy  proV.able,  that  this  sermon  was 
preached  on  one  of  those  Fast-tlays,  which  were  im^ucntly  soleinf 
sized  before  the  restoration^  by  public  authority. 
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(4.)  To  add  no  more,  forgetfulness  of  God  implies  atheism  ; 
which  involves  in  it  all  wickedness,  as  being  the  root  and  bot- 
tom of  all.  Persons  who  forget  God,  plainly  deny  in  their 
■own  hearts,  that  there  is  such  a  one  ;  who  ought  to  be  the 
highest  supreme  object  of  their  thoughts  and  affections.  This 
evidently  appears  from  the  connexion  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  psalm,  with  the  follovving  verses.  "The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.  They  are  corrupt,  they 
have  done  abominable  works.  The  Lord  looked  down  from 
Tieaven,  upon  the  children  of  men  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand  and  seek  God."  And  the  report  you  have  is 
this:  "They  are  all  gone  aside;  they  arc  altogether  become 
filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  There  is 
not  a  person  to  be  found  among  all  these  wretches  that  under- 
stands, or  seeks  after  God  ;  or  hath  any  serious  thoughts  or  con- 
sideration ab.;ut  him.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this? 
Why,  like  fools  as  they  are^  they  have  said  in  their  hearts,  that 
"there  is  no  God  :  and  hence  it  is  that  their  minds  and  under- 
standings have  quite  forgotten,  and  given  over  to  look  towards 
him  ;  whereas  "  he  that  comes  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." 
Heb.  11.6.  They  are  corrupted  within  themselves,  and  then 
surmise  that  there  is  no  such  Being  to  whom  they  are  account- 
able ;  and  therefore  they  live  securely,  neglecting  and  forget- 
ting him,  from  day  to  day,  through  their  whole  life.  There  is 
also  a  like  connexion  in  the  fiftieth  psalm,  towards  the  latter 
end.  '*  The?e  things  hast  thou  done  (having  summed  up  a 
great  many  kinds  of  wickedness  before  in  the  preceding  verses) 
and  I  kept  silence.  Thou  though  test  that  I  was  altogether 
Such  a  one,  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee  and  set  them  in 
order  before  thine  eyes.  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God  !"  To  deny  any  of  God's  essential  attributes,  is  to  take 
away  his  being.  To  say,  that  lie  is  not  so  holy,  as  to  bate  sin  ; 
that  he  is  not  so  just,  as  to  revenge  and  punish  sinners  ;  is  to 
say,  that  he  is  not. 

Well  !  this  you  see  is  connected  with  forgetting  of  God. 
But  this  God  whom  you  slight,  and  make  so  little  reckoning 
of  ;  this  God,  I  say,  will  reprove  you.  And  [  pray,  consider  ye 
that  forget  God,  who  have  all  this  while  looked  upon  him,  as  if 
he  was  like  the  idols  of  this  world,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
he  will  set  your  sins  in  order  before  your  faces. 

And  thus  I  have  evinced  to  you  this  truth,  that  they  are 
wicked  persons  who  forget  God  ;  which  is  evidenced  thus  :  to 
wit,  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  all  religion,  and  also  in- 
cludes  all    wickedness  ;  and  what  would  you  have  more  ?  It 
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must  needs  then  denominate  such  a  person,  wlio  lives  in  the, 
guilt  of  it,  a  vvlcked  person  with  a  witness  ;  since  it  s^rasps 
within  its  compass  all  wickedness  and  shuts  out  all  jeligi- 
on.  * 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  to  be  spoken  to,  was  this ; 
namely,  That  these  wicked  persons,  who  thus  live  in  a  forsj:ctful- 
ness  of  God,  must  be  turned  into  hell.  I  shall  touch  biieily 
upon  it,  and  so  close  with  a  few  weids  of  application.  As  it  is 
the  property  of  the  wicked  man  to  forget  God,  so  it  must  be  his 
portion  to  be  turned  into  hell.  The  eviction  of  this  will  be, 
easily  evident  from  considering  there  three  things  only — it  is 
most  consonant  to  the  justice  of  God  that  thus  it  should  be — 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  law  :  and — it  is  most  serviceable  to 
his  honour  and  glory.  ' 

1 .  The  justice  of  God  doth  require  this  ;  that  those  persons, 
who  live  in  this  world  forgetful  of  God,  should  at  last  be  turned 
into  hell.  If  God  be  just  he  must  deal  in  this  manner  with  ar 
company  of  rebels;  who  never  take  notice  of  him  all  their  days, 
and  shut  him  out  of  their  hearts  and  thoughts.  What  I  Can 
the  highest  God,  the  eternal  Majesty  suffer  such  an  affront  as 
this  from  base  dirt  and  earth,,  and  never  take  vengeance  ?  Is 
God  unrighteous  who  taketh  vengeance  ?  (Rom.  3.  5.)  as  the 
apostle  speaks  in  this  case.  No,  undoubtedly.  But  I  cannot 
stand  now  to  insist  on  particulars. 

2.  It  is  agreeable  to  his  law  that  God  sliould  thus  punish  the 
wicked.  It  is  one  and  the  self-same  law  that  is  a  rule  of  duty 
to  us,  and  which  by  the  divine  appointment  is  a  rule  of  judg- 
ment unto  him.  And  this  righteous  law  hath  determined,  that 
they  who  thus  sin,  must  be  thus  punished.  For  this  we  need 
go  no  further  than  the  text  itself.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  The  law  of  God 
hath  expressly  provided  in  this  case  ;  so  that  if  any  man  sliould 
now  think  to  put  in  his  exception  against  this  determination  of 
God,  alas !  it  must  be  said  to  him:  "Vain  wretch,  it  is  now  too 
late  !  This  law  was  made  long  ago;  before  thou  wert  born,  or 
heard  of  in  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  world  was.  And  dost 
thou  think  a  law  shall  be  repealed  in  a  way  of  favour  to  a  most 
rebellious  wretch,  which  the  sovereign  eternal  God  had  esta- 
blished before  the  ages  of  the  world  ;  that  it  might  be  a  funda- 
mental and  invariable  rule  of  God's  proceedings  even  to  the  end 
of  it  ?  Alas!  it  cannot  be."  God  hath  decreed  many  thou- 
sand years  ago  this  lavv' ;  that  they  who  do  forget  him,  shall  be 

*  If  any  should  find  this  discourse  to  he  too  long  to  l)e  n  ad  at 
«uce^  particularly  in  families,  here  is  a  proper  resting-place. 
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turned  into  hell  without  mercy.  And  if  this  be  their  continual 
state  and  frame  without  a  change,  it  must  needs  be  thus  with 
them.  There  is  no  alteration  in  this  case..;  for  *'Godis  not  a 
man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  re- 
pent, (heathen  Balaam  knew  so  much  of  God  as  that  came  to) 
hath  he  said  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?"  Numb.  23.  19. 

3.  And  again  in  the  third  place,  it  is  most  serviceable  to  his 
glory  and  honour,  that  thus  it  should  be  ;  I  mean,  that  those 
who  persist,  and  go  on  to  the  last  in  a  forgetfulness  of  God, 
should  be  turned  into  hell.  For  what  glory  hath  he  otherwise 
of  them  ?  ''The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea, 
even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  Prov.  IG.  4.  He  will 
punish  them  in  the  day  of  judgment,  because  they  are  the  most 
perverse  creatures  that  ever  came  out  of  his  hands.  He  hath 
made  them  for  the  day  of  wrath,  as  the  wise  man  speaks  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  way  for  the  Lord  to  have  his  honour  and  glory 
of  those  persons.  *  See  to  this  purpose  what  is  spoken  in  the 
words  Immediately  before  the  text ;  "  The  Lord  is  known  by 

*  The  learned  author  seems,  almost  every  where,  to  quote  texts  of 
Scripture  wiih  great  propriety,  and  is  generally  very  happy  and  judi- 
cious in  his  descants  upon  them  ;  of  wliich  all  his  posthumous  dis- 
courses (as  well  as  those  published  by  himself)  are  an  abundant  tes- 
timony:  notwithstanding  the  liberty  he  allowed  himself,  and  the  fa- 
miliar freedom  with  which  he  delivered  them,  without  written  notes. 
But  the  editor  is  apprehensive,  that  some  may  look  upon  the  quota- 
tion of  this  passage  from  Solomon,  as  an  exception.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  these  words  have  often  been  made  use  otin  favour 
of  a  very  discouraging  doctrine:  which,  above  all  others  tends  to 
enervate  the  force  of  all  the  motives  and  arguments,  that  can  he 
made  use  of,  to  engage  persons  to  attend  to  the  exhortations  to  a 
holy  and  religious  life.  And  liecausc  some  may  imagine  the  author 
from  his  comment  on  the  passage,  understood  it  in  the  sense  here 
alluded  to;  which  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  general  strain,  and 
tenour  of  his  sentiments,  in  all  his  writings  ;  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  endeavour  to  set  it  in  its  true  point  of  light,  and  to  shew  in  what 
sense  the  author  may  be  understood. 

It  is  very  true,  the  glory  of  God's  justice  requires  (as  the  author 
had  observed)  that  w'cked  men  be  punished.  For  to  suppose  that 
God  will  make  those  happy,  wlio  live  in  a  criminal  forgetfulness  ot 
him,  is  a  kind  of  outraging  all  his  perfections  :  and  no  more  to  be 
imagined  than  tl^.at  he  will  make  an  innocent  being,  for  instance  an 
angel  that  never  fell,  eternally  miserable  out  of  mere  sovereignty  and 
pleasure.  Neither  reason,  nor  revelation  represent  the  Almighty  as 
so  terril)le  to  the  innocent,  or  so  easy  to  the  guilty.  But  to  assert 
•that  wicked  roen,  persisting  in  forgetfulness  of  God  and  a  course  of 
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the  judgment  which  he  executeth  :"  and  then  it  follows,  "Th.e 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
God."  And  why  must  this  be  ?  Because  God  will  never  else 
be  known  by  them.  Here  they  live  so  many  years  in  the  world, 
and  God  shows  himself  by  his  creatures,  by  his  providences, 
and  by  his  ordinances^  and  they  will  take  no  notice  of  him: 
they  spend  away  their  days,  and  allow  God  none  of  their 
thoughts.  "  I  cannot  be  regarded  by  these  creatures  (saith 
God)  they  do  not  regard,  nor  take  notice  of  me.  Well  !  I  siiall 
take  my  leave  of  them.  When  they  come  to  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  to  fall  under  the  pressures  of  everlasting  wrath  and 
misery,  then  they  will  not  forget  God ;  then  they  will  know 
the  God,  they  never  knew  before  ;  then  they  will  remember 
him,  though  now  they  never  think  of  him.  Let  them  now  try 
(saith  God)  whether  they  will  forget  me,  now  that  I  have  them 
under  my  wrath  and  vengeance.  While  they  are  in  this  world, 
they  banish  me  out  of  their  hearts,  and  thoughts :  I  cannot  get 
one  spare  thought  from  them  from  one  day  to  another  ;  but 
when  they  come  to  feel  me,  and  the  power  of  my  anger,  they 
will  then  know  that,  which  they  would  never  know  before." 
Thus  you  see,  that  God's  justice,  his  law,  and  his  glory  require, 
that  those  wicked  persons  who  forget  God  should  be  turned 
into  hell. 

V.  I  shall  close  all  with  some  few  words  of  application, 
1.  We  may  hence  learn,  that  religion  consisting  of  mere  ex- 
ternals will  never  save   any  man.     A  person   may  be  a  wicked 
man,  and  liable  to  be  turned  into  hell,    notwithstanding  any 
religion  that  lies  in  mere  outside  shew.     You  see  this  plainly, 

sin,  will  be  punished  in  the  day  of  wrath ;  is  to  assert  a  veiy  great 
and  awful  truth,  and  veiy  probably  is  all  that  the  author  meant  by 
this  passage.  But  however,  as  the  learned  bishop  Patrick  observes, 
the  sense  of  the  place  seems  to  be  this ;  that  God  makes  use  of 
wicked  men,  as  well  as  all  things  else,  to  answer  the  ends  of  his 
providence  in  this  world.  As  for  instance  ;  by  the  ambition  of  ty- 
rants he  inflicts  those  calamities,  which  he  designs  upon  a  wicked 
nation  or  people.  But  the  sense  after  all  needs  not  to  be  so  con- 
fined. God  ba»  made  all  things  for  himself  j  or,  as  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  he  has  made  all  things  to  correspond,  or  answer  to  each 
other :  yea  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.  That  is,  not  only  to 
be  his  scourge  or  instrument  of  bringing  calamities  upon  others  in  this 
life,  but  has  suited  and  proportioned  the  punishment  of  evil  men  to 
their  deserts  ;  or  has  settled  the  connexion  between  vice,  and  misery 
in  the  world  to  come  :  just  as  he  has  fixed  the  relation  of  virtue,  to 
future  happiness ;  or,  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed^  made  r'ghteous- 
ness  and  peace  to  kiss  each  other. 
VOL.   VI  3  A 
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that  men  are  liable  to  be  turned  into  hell  for  their  forgetfulness 
of  God.  Why,  a  man  may  forget  God,  and  yet  live  under  or- 
dinances, and  under  the  gospel.  A  man  may  forget  God,  and 
yet  may  be  a  moral  man  ;  and  just  and  righteous  in  his  deal- 
ings among  men.  And  therefore,  it  is  nothing  that  lies  in 
mere  externals,  that  will  either  denominate  a  man  religious, 
or  that  will  save  him  from  perishing.  A  man  may  go  to  the 
\itmost  extent  of  all  outside  religion,  and  yet  forget  God  ;  be 
wicked  all  the  while,  and  so  turned  into  hell  at  last.  And 
therefore,  it  is  a  vanity  for  men  to  deceive  themselves  into  a 
hope,  that  all  is  well  with  them  ;  and  that  all  shall  go  well  with 
them  at  last,  because  they  are  professors,  and  enjoy  gospel 
privileges;  or  that  because  no  man  can  challenge  them  with 
fraud,  injury,  or  wrong  done  to  their  neighbours.  It  is  a 
vain  thing  for  them  to  think  that  therefore  they  are  safe,  and 
in  no  danger.  They  are  all  the  while  forgetters  of  God,  and 
that  is  enough  to  bespeak  them  wicked  ;  let  them  in  other 
respects,  be  what  they  will.  And  therefore  you  are  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  taking  up  a  profession,  or  this  and  that  form  of 
religion,  that  will  entitle  a  soul  to  glory  and  salvation  at  last; 
but  it  must  be  the  having  of  such  a  work  done  upon  the  heart,  as 
^vill  turn  the  stream  of  a  man's  soul  towards  God,  and  carry 
his  thoughts  and  affections  after  him.  It  is  this  or  nothing,  that 
must  make  you  christians,  and  save  you  from  hell. 

It  is  but  too  common  a  vanity  in  these  days,  wherein  we 
live,  for  men  of  carnal  hearts  and  corrupt  minds ;  that  could 
never  endure  to  be  at  the  pains  and  expence  to  wait  upon  God 
in  the  way  of  his  ordinances,  in  order  to  have  their  hearts  thus 
changed  and  turned  unto  God  :  it  is,  I  say,  a  common  vanity 
with  such  persons  to  think  that  all  their  business,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  and  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  welfare, 
is  to  take  up  a  certain  form  of  worshipping  and  serving  God. 
Alas  !  a  man  may  perish,  and  go  to  hell,  whatever  form  he  is 
of,  if  he  has  a  carnal  heart ;  a  heart  that  doth  not  delight  in 
God  :  this  will  be  sufficient  to  damn  a  man  at  last,  let  him 
take  what  course,  or  be  of  what  religion  he  will.  And  it  is  a 
plain  case,  it  speaks  an  unsound,  shifting  heart,  which  cannot 
endure  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  done,  but  slinks  away 
from  it.  Such  are  pinching  and  galling  ways ;  and  therefore 
they  seek  for  ease  and  rest,  some  other  way,  and  for  a  cheaper 
method  of  getting  to  heaven ;  as  if  going  into  such  a  party 
would  save  a  man.  Why,  alas !  it  will  not  do  it.  It  must  be 
a  change  wrought  upon  the  heart  and  soul,  that  will  take  it  off 
from  this  world,  and  pitch  it  upon  God;  if  we  would  have  an 
interest  in  him,  or  live  in  his  blessedness  another  day.     There 
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are  those,  who  are  like  the  persons  saint  Paul  speaks  of  to 
Timothy.  "The  time  (says  he)  will  come,  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine  ;  but  after  tlieir  own  lusts  shall  tliey  iv;  p 
to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  cars ;  and  they  sliall 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto 
fables.  2  Tim.  4,  3,  4.  Thus  it  is  with  many  wretched  souls 
in  the  ways  of  God  :  while  they  have  been  walking  in  them,  it 
may  be  they  have  been  barren  and  unfruitful,  through  their  car- 
nal hearts,  wliich  cannot  endure  to  have  any  thing  done  to  the 
purpose;  therefore  they  desire  to  find  an  easier  way  tlum  this. 
Tliey  run  to  other  teachers,  having  itching  ears ;  and  think  of 
going  to  heaven  upon  other  terms,  by  only  taking  up  otlier 
forms,  and^lianging  the  way  of  their  religion,  'j'his  speaks  a 
heart  to  be  unsound ;  as  it  is  a  sign  of  an  unsound  body,  that 
can  rest  itself  in  no  posture,  but  lies  tumbling  and  tossing  iti 
the  bed.  It  hath  rest  no  where  ;  when  il  hath  rolled  one  way 
to  another,  it  must  come  back  to  the  same  pitch  and  posture,  it 
was  in  before.  Why,  the  man  is  not  well  !  alas!  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  bed,  but  the  body  ;  it  is  because  the  body  is  not  well, 
but  unsound  and  unhealthy,  that  it  cannot  reat.  And  so  men 
under  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  dispensation  cannot  find  rest 
to  themselves.  They  cannot  indeed  find  fault  with  them  ;  but 
they  have  fleshly  carnal  hearts,  that  cannot  endure  any  thing 
should  be  done  to  change,  and  turn  them  unto  God  ;  and  there- 
fore they  seek  out  new  ways,  that  they  may  get  to  heaven  in  a 
cheaper,  and  easier  manner.  And  if  such  souls  have  a  mind  to 
go  in  those  ways,  that  were  never  known  or  heard  of  before,  for 
so  many  years,  they  will  not  find  what  they  seek.  For,  alas  ! 
a  carnal  heart  will  carry  its  own  pest,  and  trouble  about  it, 
wherever  it  goes  :  and  they  will  be  forced  either  to  say  at  last, 
the  Old  way  of  real  religion  is  best ;  or  else  they  will  cast  off  all 
religion,  and  there  will  be  the  end,  as  experience  in  this  case 
doth  abundantly  witness. 

2.  As  this  plainly  instructs  us,  that  religion,  lying  in  exter- 
nals only,  will  never  save  a  man  ;  so  it  informs  us  also,  that 
wickedness,  lying  in  the  heart  and  thoughts,  will  abundantly 
suffice  to  damn  a  man.  And  this  is  no  strange  doctrine  ;  at 
least  it  should  not  seem  to  any  that  have  ever  read  the  Bible, 
and  know  what  belongs  to  true  religion.  Do  not  you  know, 
that  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  are  the  prime  and  principal 
spring  of  that  wickedness  that  ruins  souls  and  turns  them  into 
hell  for  ever  ?  "  Out  of  the  heart  (says  Christ)  proceed  evil 
thoughts;  (Matth.  15.  19.)  and  these  speak  a  man  defiled,  make 
him  wicked,  and  turn  him  into  hell  at  last."  Observe  also 
this  scripture  :  "  O  Jerusalem  wash  thine  heart  from  wick- 
edness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved  :    how  long  shall  thy  vain 
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thoughts  lodge  within  thee?"  Jerem.  4.  14.  Wickedness  and 
vain  tlioughts  here  are  parallel  expressions,  which  expound  one 
another.  Tiiat  wickedness,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks,  con- 
sists in  the  vanity  of  the  thoughts  :  and  those  are  a  man's  vain- 
est and  most  wicked  thoughts,  that  run  beside  God ;  and  have 
not  him  for  their  object,  nor  terminate  upon  him.  Therefore 
wash  thine  heart  from  this  wickedness,  for  certainly  else  there 
will  be  no  salvation  for  thee.  Alas  !  thou  art  a  damned  man,  a 
lost  creature,  if  thine  heart  be  not  washed  from  this  wickedness 
of  the  thoughts.  "  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness, 
and  pray  God  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  for- 
given tiiee."  Acts  8.  22.  In  short,  to  exclude  God,  out  of  our 
thoughts,  and  not  to  let  him  have  a  place  there  ;  not  to  mind, 
nor  think  upon  God  ;  is  the  greatest  wickedness  of  the  thoughts 
tiiat  can  be.  And  therefore,  though  you  cannot  say  of  such  a 
one,  he  will  be  drunk  ;  or  he  will  swear,  cozen,  or  oppress  ; 
yet  if  you  can  say  he  will  forget  God,  or  that  he  lives  all  his 
days,  never  minding  nor  thinking  upon  God  ;  you  say  enough 
to  speak  him  undet"  ^vrath,  and  to  turn  him  into  hell  without 
remedy. 

3.  If  they  are  wicked  persons,  who  do  not  think  of  God,  and 
shall  for  that  reason  be  turned  into  hell,  then  all  thoughts  are 
not  free  ;  that  is,  men  are  not  at  liberty,  as  they  vainly  imagine 
to  dispose  of  their  thoughts  as  they  will.  Alas  !  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise  than  what  many  poor  wretches  imagine.  They 
go  up  and  down  in  the  world,  never  minding  God  from  day  to 
day,  and  they  think  this  is  no  sin  ;  saying,  "  Why,  v.'hat  is 
thi^s  ?  It  is  but  the  disposing  my  thoughts  ;  and  surely  I  may 
do  what  I  will  with  my  thoughts.  What  matter  is  it  what  be- 
comes of  them  ?"  But  saith  God  ;  "  What  is  there  else  that  I 
value  more,  or  set  a  greater  price  upon,  than  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  the  soul  ?  I  must  have  them  or  nothing.  So,  be 
what  thou  wilt  in  profession  and  pretence;  yet  if  I  be  not  in 
thy  thoughts,  if  I  be  forgotten  by  thee,  I  will  look  upon  thee 
as  a  wicked  person,  as  one  that  shall  be  turned  into  hell." 
Truly,  if  the  case  be  so,  you  must  learn  to  correct  that  foolish 
imagination,  that  your  thoughts  are  free  ;  or  that  you  mdy  use 
them  as  you  please:  and  know,  that  if  men  will  give  him  no 
place  there,  this  is  a  desperate,  horrid,  wickedness,  that  the 
great  God  will  be  avenged  upon  one  day. 

4.  Since  the  case  is  thus,  that  wicked  men,  and  all  those 
who  forget  God,  shall  be  turned  into  hell  ;  we  may  learn 
hence,  that  there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved.  Do  but 
weigh  the  case  seriously,  and  consider   with  yourselves,  hqvy 
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few  there  are  that  so  live,  or  in  the  face  of  whose  conversations 
it  appears,  that  their  hearts  are  set  upon  God  !  whose  minds 
are  taken  up  about  liim,  walking  up  and  down  the  world  from 
morning  to  night,  rejoicing  and  delighting  themselves  in  God! 
Oh,  how  few  such  tliere  are  ;  and  consequently  how  few  that 
are  not  wicked,  and  shall  not  be  turned  into  hell  at  last  1  My 
friends,  God  doth  not  dally  with  us  in  such  scriptures  as  these. 
They  are  plain  words  which  are  here  spoken,  and  we  may  turn 
off  the  edge  of  them  from  rending  and  cutting  our  hearts  if  we 
will ;  but  one  day  we  shall  hear  what  we  are  told,  and  read  also, 
that,  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God."  We  may  therefore  easily  learn  from  hence, 
that  going  to  heaven  is  not  so  common  a  thing  as  most  men 
take  it  to  be,  Alas  !  it  is  not,  if  the  word  of  God  be  true.  It 
will  be  found,  that  going  to  hell  will  be  much  more  ordinary 
among  men  that  live  under  the  gospel,  than  going  to  heaven. 
For  it  is  said,  they  shall  be  turned  into  hell  that  forget  God. 
Now,  are  not  these  plain  words  ?  Do  they  not  evince  and  de- 
monstrate that  a  great  part  (alas  !  the  greatest  part)  are  hurry- 
ing into  hell  apace  ?  And  is  it  not  sad  and  miserable  to  think, 
that  poor  souls  should  thus  spend  all  their  life-time,  under  a 
gospel  of  grace  ?  and  that  so  much  light  and  love  should  shine 
from  heaven  in  vain  ?  It  should  not  be  thought  of,  without  pain 
and  agony,  that  men  should  thus  perish  ;  that  there  should  be 
so  few  saved  from  hell  and  destruction,  notwithstanding  they 
are  under  a  gospel  of  light  and  salvation  !  The  truth  I  am 
upon  is  intimated  in  part  of  the  message  to  the  church  of  Sar- 
dis.  "Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not 
defiled  their  garments  ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white  : 
for  they  are  worthy."  Rev.  3.  4.  Alas  !  how  few  are  there, 
how  few  amongst  a  whole  assembly  and  congregation  of  people 
that  keep  themselves  from  pollution  through  lusts  ?  How  few 
names  are  there  to  be  found  in  an  assembly,  who  come  under 
the  character  of  persons  that  have  not  defiled  their  garments  ? 
or,  of  those  who  have  numerous  thoughts  of  God  from  day  to 
day  ?  How  few  are  there,  that  do  not  come  under  the  charac-^ 
ter  in  the  text,  of  being  forgetters  of  God  ;  and  so  of  such 
as  must  be  turned  into  hell  ?  It  concerns  us  all  to  be  serious  in 
thinking  upon  this  matter.  God  hath  been  serious  in  revealing 
this  truth  to  us ;  and  his  Spirit  is  poured  out  for  the  confirming, 
establishing,  and  pressing  it  upon  your  hearts  and  spirits,  who- 
ever you  are  ;  and  therefore  think  well  of  it,  and  consider  se- 
riously how  few  good  men  there  are,  who  shall  finally  bq 
saved. 
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5.  You  may  hence  learn  also,  that  God  hath  an  inspection 
into,  and  a  full  knowledge  of,  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men. 
This  is  evident,  for  you  see  he  makes  his  judgment  upon  what 
lies  within  the  inward  man  ;  and  his  judgment  at  last  will  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  ground.  *'  I  must  have  those  turned  into 
hell  (saith  the  Almighty)  who  never  think  of,  nor  remember 
their  God  :  they  must  undergo  my  wrath  that  have  thus  for- 
gotten me."  Now  if  God's  judgments  must  he  thus  deter- 
mined upon  what  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  then  he  knows  your 
hearts  ;  and  also  what  you  do  with  your  thoughts  from  day  to 
day.  His  eye  is  upon  your  souls  and  spirits;  and  sees  all  (he 
day  long  which  way  your  affections  lie,  and  which  way  they  are 
carried:  and  it  is  by  this,  he  must  guide  his  judgment  at  the 
last  day.  Thus  says  the  Psalmist ;  "  He  that  planteth  the  ear 
shall  not  he  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye  shall  not  he  see  ?  He 
that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct?  He  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  I'he  Lord  know- 
eth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity."  Psal.  94.  9, 
10,  11.  He  knows  well  all  the  vanity  of  your  spirits, 
though  you  may  not  observe  it.  His  eyes  are  observing  us 
all  the  day  long,  especially  on  such  a  day  as  this ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  he  makes,  he  must  judge  us  at 
the  last  day.  And  therefore  he  must  be  suj)posed  to  have  a 
full,  and  perfect  understanding  of  all  things ;  so  as  to  be 
able  in  that  day  to  lay  out  before  a  man  the  wickedness  of  his 
whole  life  ;  to  spread  before  him  the  vain  and  wicked,  the 
sensual  and  earthly  thoughts,  which  he  was  perpetually  ex- 
ercised in  ;  and  of  which  his  carnal  heart  was  the  continual 
tomb.  And  this  cannot  be  a  more  difficult  than  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary thing  to  him,  who  must  search  the  hearts,  and  try  the 
reins,  that  he  may  judge  accordingly  at  the  last  day.  And 
then, 

6.  And  lastly,  we  may  learn  hence,  that  it  is  not  an  impossi- 
ble nor  difficult  thing  for  wicked  men  to  know  themselves  to  be 
such  ;  and  to  make  a  judgment  of  their  own  estates  Godward. 
For  you  see,  they  have  a  plain  rule  to  judge  by;  namely,  this 
truth  :  He  that  forgets  God  is  a  wicked  man  ;  and  he  is  a 
wicked  man  that  thus  forgets  God :  and  he  that  forgets  God 
must  he  turned  into  hell,  I  pray  now  do  but  consider,  and 
think  with  yourselves.  Is  it  so  difficult  or  impossible  for  a 
man  to  know,  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of  his  own  thoughts  ? 
You  may  easily  know  if  you  will,  at  least  the  generality  of  you 
may  know,  what  the  current  of  your  thoughts  is  ;  and  so  far 
make  a  judgment  of  your  estate  accordingly.  This  we  must 
needs  acknowledge.     For  those  men  who  are  carnal  and  earth- 
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Iv,  their  hearts  tell  them  they  have  not  a  thought  of  God,  from 
dav  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year.  Such  per- 
sons cannot  he  so  brutish  and  ahsurd,  but  they  may  know  it,  if 
they  will,  especially  if  they  will  take  God's  word.  If  not,  let 
them  see  whether  they  can  have  any  surer  rule  tliat  cannot  de- 
ceive. But  if  they  will  take  God's  v/ord,  they  cannot  hut  see 
that  they  are  those  persons  who  are  wicked,  as  they  are  forc;eiful 
of  God  :  and  upon  that  account  must  be  turned  into  hell  at  last. 
Mv  friends  !  if  we  do  not  study  wilfully  to  ruin  ourselves,  is  it  so 
hard  a  matter  for  a  man,  a  reasonable  man,  to  sit  down  at  night 
and  co'Ksitler,  "  Whither  have  my  thoughts  been  this  day  ? 
Who  hath  had  my  thoughts  most  ?  What  have  I  taken  most 
pleasure  in  this  day  ?  Is  it  in  God  ?  hath  he  been  so  delightful 
and  so  pleasant,  and  the  remembrance  of  him  in  my  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  this  life  have  been  to  me? 
Have  I  taken  so  much  delight  to-day  in  the  law  of  God,  as  T 
have  in  my  friends,  my  riches,  and  my  relations  ?  And  have  I 
had  that  fear  of  God  in  my  heart,  lest  I  should  sin  against  him, 
as  I  have  had  about  my  business  and  affairs,  lest  they  should 
misearry  ?"  Is  it  impossible,  I  say,  for  a  reasonal)le  man  thus 
to  consider,  from  day  to  day,  whither  hath  been  the  course  of 
his  lieair  and  thoughts  ?  And  if  he  find  it  is  thus  with  him  j 
that  he  lives  without  having  a  thought  of  God,  that  may  stay 
his  heart,  and  ravish  his  soul ;  how  obvious  then  is  it,  that  he 
is  a  wicked  wretch  !  th.it  the  wrath  of  God  pursues  him  !  and 
that  he  must  be  turned  into  hell,  without  remedy,  if  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  state  and  condition  of  his  soul  !  Consider  this, 
and  give  me  leave  to  close  up  all,  with  one  word  of  counsel  and 
advice,  to  such  persons  as  these :  and  may  it  be  acceptable  to 
your  hearts  ! 

( I .)  Own  your  state  and  condition.  If  the  case  be  thus,  as 
you  see  it  is,  that  they  are  wicked  persons  who  forget  God,  and 
that  stich  shall  l)e  turned  into  hell ;  why,  look  into  your  own 
hearts,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  forgetful  of  God.  And 
wiicn  you  find  that  it  is  thus  with  you,  let  your  judgment  p.ass 
upon  your  souls  and  say  ;  "My  wretched  and  undone  soul  ! 
thou  art  that  soul  whom  this  law  condemns  ;  whom  this  judg- 
ment convinceth  as  guilty  of  this  wickedness  against  God,  and 
liabie  to  his  vengeance  upon  this  aceount !"  Therefore  I  say 
own  vour  estate.  It  is  no  diflicult  thing  for  you  to  know  it. 
Say  then,  "  1  am  the  person  whom  the  word  of  God  condemns  : 
J  am  under  the  curse  as  a  person  that  has  forgotten  God,  and 
must  he  turned  into  hell  uj)on  ti)is  ar^eount,  if  it  thus  continue 
with  me."     But  this  is   not  all.     I  would  not   leave  a  soul  in 
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this  case  miserably  perishing,  and  despairing  of  all  possibility 
of  being  saved ;  but  however  know  that  you  cannot  be  saved 
while  it  is  thus  with  you,  and  while  your  hearts  are  thus  fram- 
ed and  turned  from  God.     Therefore, 

(2.)  Labour  forthwith  to  have  the  course  and  stream  of  your 
spirits  turned  towards  God  :  otherwise,  all  your  hopes  of  being 
saved  are  quite  taken  away.  There  is  no  possibility  of  your 
salvation,  till  your  carnal  earthly  hearts  be  changed.  Consider 
and  believe  it,  there  are  but  these  two  things  ;  either  a  change 
of  heart,  or  ruin.  And  therefore  labour,  I  say,  to  have  the 
course  of  your  thoughts  turned  about,  and  directed  forthwith 
towards  God,  without  any  more  delay. 

And  in  order  to  this,  you  must  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to 
get  a  right  and  distinct  knowledge  of  God;  otherwise  you  can  ne- 
ver think  rightly  of  him.  Study  his  word;  labour  to  know  what  is 
there  discovered  of  his  justice,  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
power  ;  of  his  goodness,  and  his  love.  Take  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  discovery  of  God,  to  make  up  the  object  of  your 
thoughts ;  otherwise  you  do  nothing  ;  your  thoughts  will  pitch 
upon  some  other  thing,  besides  God.  If  you  take  in  but  part 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  that  is  not  God.  It  will  be  some  idle 
fancy  tiiat  you  take  in,  and  not  God,  if  your  thoughts  are 
not  so  comprehensive  as  to  take  in  the  whole  discovery  of 
God  in  those  several  attributes,  by  which  he  makes  himself 
known. 

And  then  in  the  next  place  you  must  labour  to  have  a  work 
of  sanctification,  and  regeneration,  wrought  upon  your  own 
liearts.  As  there  must  be  a  right  stating  of  the  object,  so  there 
must  be  a  right  framing  of  the  subject  too  ;  otherwise  it  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  If  there  be  not  a  change  wrought  in  the 
.very  inward  of  your  souls,  so  as  that  your  hearts  be  turned  to- 
wards God  ;  to  love,  and  delight  in  him,  with  all  your  soul, 
and  strength;  alas!  your  thoughts  of  God  will  not  be  voluntary, 
but  forced  :  they  will  never  be  free,  pleasant,  and  delightful. 
And  therefore  you  must  often  go  to  God,  and  cry  to  him,  and 
say ;  *'  Lord,  I  see  my  thoughts  run  from  thee!  I  cannot  think 
of  God  at  any  time  with  pleasantness.  Sanctify  this  heart  I 
turn  it  to  thyself  !  else  I  am  lost,  and  shall  be  turned  into 
hell."  Cry  thus  unto  God  mightily,  and  incessantly,  till  you 
find  such  a  work  done  upon  your  souls  ;  for  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  procure  a  freedom,  and  facility  of  thoughts, 
towards  God :  those  holy,  pleasant  and  delightful  thoughts 
of  which  a  sanctified  heart  will  be  a  continual  spring  and  foun- 
tain. 

And  to  press  all  this,  I  will  deal  plainly  with   you.    If  the 
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case  be  thus ;  if  your  hearts  are  not  turned,  and  changed, 
that  you  may  have  such  thoughts  of  God  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  there  is  no  avoiduig  the  misery  threatened  in  t}ic 
text  ;  but  tliere  must  of  necessity  be  an  expectation  shortly  of 
being  turned  into  hell.  That  must  certainly  be  the  portion  of 
those  persons  that  forget  God.  And  is  that  a  thing  easy  and 
tolerable  to  your  thoughts  ?  Is  it  easy  and  tolerable  to  you  to 
think  of  being  sent  into  that  place  of  torment,  without  remedy, 
and  without  hope?  merely  upon  this  account,  because  you 
would  needs  live  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  would  never 
have  your  hearts  brought  towards  him  ?  Many  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  opinion  of  a  tolerabfe  hell;  and  therefore,  such 
a  consideration  hath  no  force  upon  their  spirits  in  the  least. 
But  think  upon  it  a  little,  think  what  hell  is  !  Why,  it  is  that 
place  of  torment,  that  God  himself  hath  ordained  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  wickedness  and  transgression  against  him.  He 
himself  is  the  Author  of  that  state,  and  of  that  torment  that  doth 
belong  unto  it.  It  proceeds  from  almighty  power,  omnipotent 
wrath  and  justice.  And  is  that,  think  you,  a  tolerable  thing  ? 
That   "  Tophet  (the  hell  which  the  text  speaks  of)  is  ordained 

of  old the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood  5  the  breath  of 

the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  doth  kindle  it."     Isai.  30. 
33.     Is  this,  think  you  then,  a  slight  matter,  for  a  man  thus  to 
hurry  and  throw  away  his  soul  ?  thus  to  suffer  himself  to  run 
into  this  hell  and  destruction,  and   merely  because  he   would 
live  without  God  ;  slight,  despise,  and  turn  God  out  of  his  heart 
and  soul,  while  he  is  here  in  the  world  ?   Hell  is  appointed  and 
prepared  by  God,   in  order  to  that  just  revenge  that  he  must 
take  ;  and  will  take  upon   all  those  wicked  transgressors,  that 
have  their   hearts  thus  hardened,  and  shut  up  against   him. 
Alas  I  that  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of.     Revenge  !^  the  re- 
venge of  a  God  1  that  the  eternal   and  almighty  God   should 
design  such  a  thing,  as  the  avenging  of  himself  in  such  a  way 
upon  wicked  men  !  O  what  heart,  that  is  not  made  of  stone  or 
a  rock,  can  choose  but  tremble  ?    To  think,  ,"  1  shall  shortly  be 
subject  unto  the  wrath  of  God,   because  I  have  forgotten  him, 
and  have  lived  without  him  in  the   world  ;  unless  my  heart  be 
wrought  upon,  and  turned  to  him  as  the  God  of  my  life  ;"  how 
dreadful  is  this  1  Let  me  then  recommend  to  you,  in  the  close, 
that  one   scripture,  partly  touched  on  before,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  fiftieth  psalm.     "  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to   deliver." 
Psal.  5T).    22.     What  !  are  thos'e  who  forget  God,  wicked  per- 
sons? must  wicked  persons  be  turned   into  liell  ?  is  this  belt. 
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and  is  this  place  appointed  for  the  torment  of  such  wretches,  by 
the  eternal  and  almighty  God  ;  that  he  may  take  his  revenge 
upon  them,  for  their  slighting  and  neglecting  of  him,  or  for 
what  they  have  done  in  this  world  ?  Why  then  consider  this,  all 
ye  that  forget  God,  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver  you.  And  so  much  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken 
to  this  text. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Yi/'HEN  the  Editor  first  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  Works 
of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  he  promised  one  voUirae,  at  least, 
from  unpublished  manuscripts.  The  sources  whence  these  are  de- 
sived,  are  stated  in  his  preface  to  the  First  Volume.  His  original  in- 
tention, was  to  have  published  the  sermons  which  he  obtained  from 
the  late  Rev.  S.  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  with  a  selection  only  of  such, 
from  Dr.  Williams's  library,  as  might  appear  most  Avorthy  of  publi- 
cation. But,  on  further  examination,  he  found  these  manuscripts 
to  consist  chiefly,  of  a  regular  course  of  Lectures  on  "  The  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God,"  which  were  delivered  weekly,  and  com- 
menced in  the  year  I69O.  He  therefore  determined  to  publish  the 
whole;  a  determination  which  he  has  no  doubt,  the  religious  pub- 
lic Avill  approve. 

The  Author  had,  doubtless,  intended  &  complete  system  of  Theo- 
logy, though  the  design  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  fully  into 
effect.  He  has,  however,  continued  a  regular  course,  as  far  as  to 
the  consideration  of  "The  general  and  special  grace  of  God  in  order 
to  the  recovery  of  apostate  souls."  There  are,  in  the  whole,  seventy 
Lectures  :  and  about  fifty  Sermons  on  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant suhjects.  Of  their  authenticity,  the  Editor  is  convinced 
there  will  be  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  public,  when  they  are  in- 
formed, that  in  addition  to  the  evidence  derived  from  their  preserva- 
tion iu  a  public  library,  as  the  works  of  Howe,  some  of  the  lec- 
tures and  sermons  are  in  his  own  hand  writing,  (a  fac  simile  of  which 
will  be  given,)  as  appears  from  comparing  them  with  the  letters  of  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  library.  To  those  acquainted  with  his  ibrmrr  works, 
the  internal  evidence  of  these  lectures  will  be  conspicuous.  The  Edi- 
tor thinks  it  not  too  much  to  say,  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  Howe's 
comprehensive,  peculiar,  and  extraordinary  mind.  So  strikingly  is 
this  the  fact,  that  had  he  found  them  on  a  desert  he  conceives  he 
could  not  possibly  have  mistaken  their  *'  image  and  superscriptiou." 

Chichester,  Auffust  16.  1815. 


LECTURE  I. 


Heb.  5. 12. 

—  Ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which  be  thejirst 
principles  of  the  oracle?,  of  God  ; — 

lyTY  design  is  to  open  unto  you  the  principles  of  Christian  re- 
ligion,  and  for  an  introduction  hereunto,  I  have  pitched  on 
this  passage  ;  without  any  intention  to  accuse  (much  less  to 
upbraid)  any  in  particular,  with  ignorance  of  those  principles  : 
but  only  in  the  general  and  indefinitely  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
their  being  taught.  And  considering  the  matter  abstractly, 
without  reference  to  this  or  that  people,  or  to  this  or  that  age, 
whether  they  be  Jewish  or  Hebrew  christians  that  did  need  to 
be  so  taught;'  or  whether  they  be  English  or  London  christians 
in  particular;  my  design  is  only  in  general  to  assert,  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  taught  such  principles  ;  that  some  time  or  other, 
they  be  taught  and  we  be  instructed  in  them.  And  if  they 
have  been  taught,  that  they  be  taught  again  (as  the  apostle's  ex- 
pression here  is)  that  you  be  taught  again,  taught  over  and  over, 
for  these  are  things  that  we  cannot  too  thoroughly  have  learn- 
ed, or  be  too  much  versed  in. 

For  the  expressions  here  used, — *' the  oracles  of  God"  and 
"  the  first  principles"  of  those  oracles — there  is  not  much  of 
obscurity  in  them.  The  word  rendered  oracles,  doth  by  univer- 
sal consent  (as  well  in  pagan,  as  christian  and  sacred  writers,) 

*  Preached  November  7^  1690. 
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signify  divine  revelations.  It  was  the  word  among  pagans  by 
whicli  it  was  usual  for  them  to  express  the  responses  of  their 
gods,  or  those  they  took  to  be  such.  It  generally  signifies  what 
is  divinely  revealed,  or  understood,  or  taken  to  be  so,  nor  is 
therefore  the  addition  "  of  God,"  needless  or  useless.  Such 
pleonasms  are  ornative  of  speech,  especially  when  they  ren- 
der the  same  thing  more  emphatically  so,  than  if  there  were  not 
that  pleonastical  addition.  And  besides,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
raany  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  tiiat  are  called  gods,  and  are  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  the  oracles  of  God  are  taken  to  be  from  God. 
And  when  he  sahh  '^^  the  oracles  of  God,"  (as  the  article  may 
be  well  held,  and  often  is  to  be  understood  emphatically,)  it  may 
be  understood,  the  oracles  of  the  God.  He  that  is  really  so 
called,  or  to  be  called,  and  so  it  is  an  expression  of  latitude 
enough  to  take  in  what  is  of  natural  revelation,  and  what  is  of 
supernatural  revelation  ;  for  what  is  of  natural  revelation  is  as 
truly  from  God  as  the  other.  All  truth  is  from  the  first  truth, 
there  is  no  beam  of  light  bat  wliat  proceeds  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  in  whatsoever  way  it  comes. 

And  then  for  the  word  liere  Teu<^evc{\  principles^  that  is  wont 
to  be  mentioned  in  as  great  latitude  as  can  be  supposed  :  it  sig- 
nifies all  sorts  of  principles,  whether  of  nature,  or  of  art,  or  sci- 
ence whatsoever  :  and  whereas,  the  apostle  speaks  here  (as  we 
render  it)  of  the /^>5/ principles :  literally,  it  is  the  principles  of 
the  beginning,  and  that  imports  to  iis,  that  he  did  intend  those 
principles  in  a  very  great  latitude,  all  from  first  to  last  that  can 
come  under  that  notion,  or  within  that  compass.  There  is  a  chain 
or  subordination  of  principles,  even  in  principles  themselves,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion,  more  hereafter,  to  take  notice  of :  there 
are  former,  and  there  are  latter  principles.  First  principles  do 
suppose  within  tliis  compass,  that  there  may  be  latter  and  last 
principles,  but  plain  it  is,  that  the  apostle  doth  here  intend  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  chiefly  of  Christian  religion,  but  not 
solely.  That  is,  principles  of  Christian  religion,  partly  where- 
of it  dotli  consist,  and  that  are  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  it  : 
and  partly,  such  as  it  doth  suppose,  such  as  it  doth  necessarily 
pre-suppose,  that  may  be  common  vvith  it,  either  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  while  it  was  to  stand,  and  that  still  (as  being  com- 
mon to  that  religion  witli  Christianity)  are  to  stand  ;  as  what- 
soever is  common  vvith  the  Jewish  religion,  with  Christianity 
must  be  perpetual ;  or  which  is  common  with  natural  religion, 
which  we  must  understand  in  nature  to  be  before  Jewish  or 
Christian.  And  even  in  time  too,  as  to  positive  instructions, 
that  which  was  natural  did  precede  the  other. 

That  therefore  which  I  intend  to  ground  upon  this  passage, 
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you  may  take  briefly  thus — That  there  are  principles  of  relif^jion 
that  need  to  be  taught — And  in  pursuance  of  this  1  shall 
here, 

1.  Say  somewhat  more  generally  of  these  principles. 

II.  Shew  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught. 

III.  Speak  something  of  the  way  of  teaching  them  :  and  then 

IV.  Make  application. 

I  Of  these  principles  themselves  :  I  shall  shew  there  are 
such — and  what  they  are — and  of  what  kind. 

1.  That  there  are  such,  is  a  thing  without  all  doubt.  There 
is  nothing,  no  created  thing  but  hath  its  principles  :  princi- 
ples of  being  there  are  belonging  to  it.  Every  complete  sub- 
stance that  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  a  created  one,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  such  principles,  and  hath  such  generative  and 
effective  principles,  and  constructive  principles:  the  princi- 
ples from  which  it  did  proceed,  and  the  principles  of  which  it 
doth  exist.  There  are  also  principles  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
being.  There  is  no  piece  of  knowledge,  no  sort  of  science,  but 
hath  its  principles  as  you  all  know.  And  therefore  religion. 
Christian  religion,  theology.  Christian  theology  must  have  it's 
principles  too.  It  is  a  science,  a  practical  one  and  of  most 
absolute  and  universal  necessity,  and  its  principles  must  there- 
fore be  supposed  of  the  most  absolute  and  universal  necessity 
too.  Every  piece  of  knowledge  is  not  every  one's  business;  but 
this  is  every  one's  business,  to  know  God,  to  know  how  he 
may  be  saved,  how  it  may  be  well  with  him  to  eternity. 

2.  But  what  are  these  principles?  It  is  my  present  business  to 
tell  you  of  what  sort  they  are.  What  they  are  particularly,  that 
we  must  do  by  degrees  as  we  come  to  them.  Now  you  may 
judge  of  what  sort  they  are  by  what  the  apostle  mentionelh  in 
this  context ;  and  by  the  reference  this  passage,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gth  chapter,  hath  to  that  we  are  upon,  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  be  still  speaking  of  the  first  principles  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  he  should  men- 
tion here  things  so  small  in  their  own  nature  as  baptisms  (not 
baptism  but  baptisms)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  if  they 
were  to  come  into  the  number  of  the  first  principles  :  not  of 
principles  only,  but  of  the  first  principles. 

To  this  1  shall  only  say,  I  cannot  think  that  was  at  all  meant 
by  the  apostle,  that  they  should  be  so  taken  for  any  of  those 
principles.  You  are  to  consider  to  whom  the  apostle  writes 
this  epistle,  namely  to  the  Jews.  These  two,  baptisms  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  were  anciently  and  (as  we  know)  originally 
Jewish  rites,  transferred  into  the  Christian  church  afterwards. 
And  so  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  only  this  ;  "  I   will    not 
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Stand  to  lay  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  worliJ, 
and  of  faith  towards  God,  especially  not  to  you  who  have  been 
instructed  in  these  things  all    along  so  distinctly,    they  being 
nothing  else  but  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  the  other  two  :  that  baptisms  and 
laying  on  of  hands  did  continually  instruct  them  (as  usages  that 
did  obtain  among  themselves)  as  to  repentance  from  dead  works 
and  faith  towards  God,  as  it  is  here  expressed.     And  so  these 
words  are  very  fitly  to  be  rendered  by  way  of  parenthetical  op- 
position to  those  that  do  immediately  go  before,  that  is,  "  not 
laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  and 
fahh  towards  God,  (being  the  doctrines  of  baptisms  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  or  the  things  which  baptisms  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  heretofore  so  frequently  used  among  you,  did  signify)  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  or  of  eternal  judgment."    So  there 
are  but  four  mentioned  of  the  first  principles   of  the  oracles  of 
God.   Against  this  way  of  reading  this  passage  I  meet  but  with 
one  objection,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  the  greek  article,  before 
doctrine  here,  but  that  is  so  little  an  objection,  if  we  consider 
how  many  greater  ellipsis  there  arc,  that  are  frequent  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  seems  too  light  to  be  put  into  the  balance   against 
the  weighty  reason  that   is  to  be  given  for  the  other  read- 
ing. 

But  it  may  be  said  then.  What !  Are  there  but  four  principles, 
as  such,  which  have  reference  to  the  whole  business  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  the  apostle's  discourse  here  must  have  final  and 
determinate  reference  unto  ?  "  Repentance  from  dead  works, 
faith  towards  God,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eternal 
judgment;"  are  there  no  more  tlian  these  ? 

Yes  undoubtedly  there  are,  but  it  was  none  of  the  apostle's 
desigii  to  give  an  enumeration  of  those  principles,  but  to  give 
an  instance  of  such  as  he  did  not  now  intend  to  insist  upon, 
but  to  wave  and  pass  by.  He  only  tells  us  this  was  not  his  prin- 
cipal lousiness  and  design  to  deliver  such  principles,  and  he 
tells  at  the  same  time,  what  he  thought  fit  to  wave,  while  his 
discourse  is  nioviug  forward  to  the  information  he  would  give 
them  concerning  the  JMelchesidckian  priesthood  of  Christ  : 
to  v.hich  (after  sou^e  warm  discourse  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  5th  chapter)  he  comes  in  the  close  of  that,  and  pursues  in 
the  seventh  chapter. 

:i.Bat  that  1  may  shew  more  distinctly  vvhat  kind  of  princi- 
ples the  apostle  here  hath  reference  to,  take  these  considera- 
tions : 

(1.)  !t  is  plain  that  they  must  be  meant  of  doctrinal  princi- 
ples, prill  &ipk-s  of  doctrine  that  are  to  be  received  into  the 
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mind  and  understanding.  There  are  those  that  are  doctrinal, 
and  there  arc  those  that  .are  practical  principles.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, all  principles  of  the  Christian  relit^ion  are  remotely  prac- 
tical, because  tlie  main  end  of  Christianity  is  practice.  But 
the  difference  between  a  doctrinal  principle  and  a  practical,  lies 
here,  that  supposing  a  doctrinal  principle  to  have  reference  to 
practice,  to  serve  towards  it  at  a  distance,  yet  a  practical  prin- 
ciple is  tliat  from  which  action  doih  immediately  proceed.  As 
now,  if  we  speak  to  the  very  heads  themselves  tiiat  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of,  "repentance  from  dead  works,  and  faith  towards 
God,"  the  doctrine  concerning  these  makes  one  sort  of  princi- 
ple, and  the  habit  another;  the  lial)it  of  faith,  and  the  iiabit  of 
repentance,  that  is  a  principle  in  the  soul  from  which  the  acts 
of  these  immediately  proceed.  But  the  more  essential  doctrine 
concerning  both  these,  must  make  the  doctrinal  jninciple  con- 
cerning them  ;  as  there  may  be  doctrinal  principles  about  the 
most  practical  things,  and  those  are  the  doctrinal  principles,  as 
such,  that  are  here  intended  and  which  are  to  be  the  matter  of 
teaching:  which  are  to  be  taught,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  papists  do  very  industriously  make  it  their 
business  to  overthrow  that  distinction  of  fundamental  and  extra- 
fundamental  doctrines  ;  of  those  that  are  essential  and  those 
that  are  extra- essential ;  such  as  are  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
such  as  are  not  necessary,  or  not  so  necessary.  And  they 
mightily  insist  and  urge  to  have  a  catalogue  })arti('nlarly  of 
those  which  we  would  have  to  go  under  the  notion  of  funda- 
mentals :  because  they  think  they  could  cavil  and  contend 
about  any  such  catalogue  that  should  be  given,  and  look  upon  it 
as  impossible  there  should  be  any  so  unexceptionably  given, 
that  nothing  should  be  said  against  it,  why  this,  or  that,  is 
taken  in,  or  why  such  and  such  things  sliould  be  left  out. 
Therefore  they  would  conclude  there  ougiit  to  be  no  such  dis- 
tinction ;  which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  that  can  be  imagined; 
for  to  take  away  the  distinction  of  fundamental  and  extra-fun- 
damental is  to  suppose  one  of  these  two  things.  Either  it  must 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  necessary  in  Christian  religion, 
which  is  a  very  strange  supposition  that  there  should  be  any  such 
religion  wherein  nothing  should  be  necessary  ;  or  it  must  sup- 
pose all  things  equally  necessary,  all  necessuTy  afike  :  and  so 
that  it  were  equally  necessary  that  we  know  Salathiel  to  be  the 
son  of  Neri,  as  to  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  there 
needs  no  more  to  be  said  at  present  to  this,  than  that  wliatsoever 
is  necessary  in  point  of  doctrine  to  the  soul's  acting  of  "repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  faith  towards  God",    (for  the  two 
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things  that  follow  are  no  matter  of  our  exercise.  The  raising 
of  the  dead  and  the  eternal  judgment  are  no  part  of  our  duty  ; 
but  our  duty  is  summed  up  in  these  two,  repentance  and  faith  !) 
whatsoever,  I  say,  is  necessary  in  point  of  doctrine  to  the 
soul's  being  exercised  in  one  or  other  of  these  with  the  under- 
standing and  judgment  of  a  reasonable  creature,  so  much  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  doctrinal  principle  :  whatever  leads  the  soul 
into  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith,  so  much  must  be 
necessary  under  tliehead  of  doctrinal  principles  concerning  our 
duty.  It  is  true  we  must  know  the  other  things  too  as  motives 
to  it,  but  these  are  to  have  the  immediate  influence  upon  things 
to  be  done.  And  I  might  more  shortly  say,  whatever  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  soul  into  union  with  God  through  Christ, 
all  that  knowledge  that  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  this,  so 
much  comes  within  the  compass  of  what  is  fundamental  in  our 
religion,  and  indeed  nothing  comes  within  that  compass  but 
what  is  one  way  or  other  reducible  to  tiiis,  that  must  not  one 
way  or  other  have  influence  upon  repentance  and  faith.  And  I 
add, 

(2.)  That  as  concerning  these,  some  maybe  m.ore  deeply  fun- 
damental than  others  are,  even  of  those  that  are  of  equal  ne- 
cessity. That  is,  there  are  principles  that  in  reference  to  things 
depending  on  them  have  that  notion  of  principles  and  are  to  be 
so  considered,  that  yet  may  be  consequential  to  other  things 
on  which  they  do  depend.  As  in  the  building  of  a  house 
(which  is  the  metaphor  the  apostle,  in  this  context,  makes  use 
of)  there  may  be  some  parts  that  may  be  both  fundamental  to 
what  is  upon  them,  and  superstructive  in  reference  to  what  lies 
under  them.     And, 

(3.)  These  principles  may  be  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of 
supernatural  revelation.  Of  natural,  that  there  is  a  God.  Of 
supernatural,  tiiat  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Though  what  is 
of  natural  revelation  doth  not  comprehend  what  is  of  superna- 
tural, yet  all  that  is  of  supernatural  takes  in  and  includes  all 
that  is  natural  too.  The  same  thing  may  be  supernaturally  re-' 
vealed,  and  naturally ;  as  the  same  conclusion  may  be  both  be- 
lieved and  known.     And  again, 

(4.)  They  are  generally  the  plainest  things  that  are  to  go  for 
such  principles.  God  hath  so  graciously  ordered  it,  that  that 
which  is  most  necessary  should  be  most  plain.  Indeed  some 
may  object  themselves  here,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
as  concerning  that,  I  hope  when  we  come  to  it,  it  will  appear 
that  what  God  hath  said  about  that  is  very  plain  ;  though  what 
men  have  said  and  devised   about  it,  is  obscure   and   intricate 
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enough,  even  wliat  they  mean  for  the  explication  of  it.  And  I 
only  add  this,  for  the  present,  concerning  these  principles, 

(5.)  They  must  be  supposed  to  be  but  few.  The  first  princi- 
ples, or  the  great  principles  of  religion,  do  lie  in  a  very  little  com- 
pass :  as  that  which  goes  amongst  us  in  the  name  of  the  apos- 
tles' creed  (you  know)  is  very  sliort.  And  (^if  antiquity  deceive 
us  not)  was  much  shorter  than  it  is.  Tliough  it  is  true  that  the 
variety  of  apprehensions  and  sentiments,  and  the  great  dissen- 
tions  and  manifold  errors,  that  have  in  after  times  sjirung  up 
in  the  Christian  church  have  occasioned  the  enlargements  of 
creeds  and  multiplying  of  articles  of  faith  ;  varying  them  this 
way  or  that,  to  meet  with  this  or  that  wrong  sentiment  as  they 
have  been  apprehended  ;  yet  the  things  that  are  in  themselves 
necessary,  must  needs  be  but  few.  And  if  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ever  return  to  itself,  and  be  what  at  first  it  was,  simple, 
pure,  plain,  and  unmixed,  undoubtedly  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  very  little  compass.  It  hath  sadly 
degenerated  in  point  of  efficacy,  and  vigour,  and  power,  as  it 
hath  been  increased  and  augmented  in  point  of  necessary  doc- 
trines :  men  rendering  such  doctrines  necessary,  or  bestowing 
that  notion  upon  them  arbitrarily  as  they  have  thought  fit. 
And  indeed  the  state  of  Christian  religion  hath  never  been  flou- 
rishing since  (as  one  very  accurately  observes  in  the  last  age) 
it  became  Res  Ingeniosa  fore  Christianum:  a  thing  of  wit 
to  be  a  christian.  So  much  at  present  for  the  kinds  and  sorts 
of  these  principles.    But  now, 

II.  For  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught ;  as  to  that,  little 
needs  lo  be  said. 

1 .  That  the  things  themselves  are  necessary  Is  out  of  ques- 
tion. If  any  religion  be  necessary,  it's  principles  must  be  much 
more  s^o,  especially  if  first  principles.     And 

2.  This  doth  plainly  infer  therefore  the  necessity  of  their 
being  taught  :  else  how  should  we  come  by  them  ?  iVnd  though 
there  is  somewhat  pre-supposed  to  our  religion  that  is  natural, 
it  is  but  pre-supposed  as  fundamental  to  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  super-added,  for  there  is  not  enough  within  the  compass 
of  nature  to  lead  men  to  blessedness,  if  there  be  not  great  super- 
additions.  And  what  we  have  not  by  nature,  how  should  we 
come  by  it,  if  we  are  not  taught  it?  if  we  do  not  learn  it  ?  We 
read  of  great  promises  in  Scripture  of  being  taught  of  God^ 
**  Every  one  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh 
unto  me,"  as  it  is  in  that,  John  6".  45.  quoted  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah  54.  13.  "  Thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of  the  Lord." 
And  *'It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  they  shall  be  taught  of  God:** 
and  then  it  followeth,  "  Every  one  that  hath  heard  and  learned 
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of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me."  And  so  we  read,  Jeremiah  31. 
34.  as  that  which  is  foretold  to  be  the  great  blessing  of  a 
time  then  future  (and  for  ought  I  see,  yet  future)  that  there 
should  be  no  saying  "  Know  the  Lord."  Tiiey  should  not  need 
to  teach  one  another  saying,  "Know  the  Lord  :  for  theyshall  all 
know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest :"  quoted  by  the  apostle 
Heb.  8.  11.  But  even  such  reacliing  is  teaching  still.  He 
is  the  great  Teacher:  and  whoteacheth  like  him  ?  But  as  to  su- 
bordinate teaching  or  human  teaching  there  is  nothing  in  all 
these  promises  that  can  exclude  it.  And  when  it  is  said  "They 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God  :"  and  that  they  shall  not  need  any 
to  teach  them,  the  meaning  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  greater 
inclination  in  men's  spirits  to  learn.  Not  that  they  shall  know 
it  without  teaching,  but  that  an  aptitude  to  learn,  shall  be  given 
them  more  generally  than  had  been  given,  and  (so  far  as  we  can 
observe)  tlian  is  yet  given.  Men  shall  not  need  to  be  urged 
and  pressed  to  know  the  Lord.  No,  there  shall  be  a  greater 
promptitude  in  men's  minds  to  learn,  and  to  use,  and  improve 
the  means  of  knowing  him,  than  had  been  before.  But  that 
there  shall  always,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  use  of  human  teaching, 
our  Lord's  own  words  just  before  his  ascension  plainly  enough 
speak.  Mat.  28.  and  the  close  :  "  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  In  this  work  it  must  be,  "to  assist  you  in  this  teach- 
ing through  all  successions  of  time,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
world."  But  if  there  should  be  any  such  time  or  state  of  things 
on  earth,  wherein  men  should  no  way  at  all  need  to  be  taught 
the  knowledge  of  God,  supervening  and  coming ;  that  is  not  yet 
come,  we  are  sure  we  see  no  such  time  :  and  if  any  such  time 
should  come,  and  we  should  see  it,  I  verily  believe  there  are 
none  of  those  that  now  are  intent  upon  the  business  of  teaching, 
but  would  be  glad  in  those  times  to  resign  their  office.  And 
in  the  mean  time  nothing  is  plainer  than  so  it  is,  and  indeed 
nothing  is  plainer  than  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
that  there  is  and  will  be  need  and  use  of  human  subordinate 
teachers,  to  teach  and  instruct  men  in  the  principles,  even  the 
first  principles  of  faith  in  Christ.     But, 

III.  I  would  say  somewiiat  concerning  the  way  of  this  teach- 
ing. And  there  be  several  ways  about  which  we  might  dis- 
tinguish and  speak  to  you  in  distinct  heads  :  there  is  private 
teaching  and  public  teaching ;  and  teaching  from  house  to 
house,  and  teaching  in  public  assemblies  :  there  is  teaching 
by  continued  discourse,  and  teaching  in  a  way  of  interlo- 
cution, by  way  of  question  and  answer,  that  to  which  the 
name  of  catechising  is  now  generally  appropriated,  though 
indeed  without  ground  from  the  word  itself,  or  the  pro- 
per significancy  of  the  word.     And  this  is  indeed,    in  the  ac- 
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count  of  many,  a  very  formidable  and  friglitful  work,  the  work 
of  cateohising.  1  do  not  know  why  it  sliould  be  so  formid- 
able a  thing  for  one  person  to  converse  with  another,  to  put 
questions  and  return  answers ;  for  is  not  this  the  usual  way  of 
common  conversation  ?  And  why  should  it  be  more  formidable 
to  us  to  converse  thus  about  the  things  of  God,  than  about  other 
things,  that  we  count  necessary,  and  about  many  things  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  count  so  ?  But  there  can  be  surely  notbing 
more  necessary  than  religion  and  the  things  that  concern  it. 
I  am  for  my  part  very  far  from  that  imperious  and  terrifying 
way  of  managing  such  a  work  as  this,  to  affright  people  and 
make  them  afraid  of  it.  And  indeed  were  I  engaged  in  such 
work,  1  should  as  leave  they  should  catechise  me  as  I  them,  if 
questions  could  be  so  judiciously  put  as  to  draw  forth  a  full  ex- 
plication of  the  matter  proposed.  It  would  be  all  one  to  me, 
who  wei'e  the  qaestionist  and  who  the  answerer,  supposing  the 
question  be  aptly  put  so  as  to  draw  forth  the  explication  most 
fully.  I  should  like  well  it  should  be  said.  Pray  how  is  such 
a  thing  understood,  or  what  help  maybe  given  to  understand 
that  point  more  distinctly  and  more  clearly  ? 

And  some  considerations  I  shall  give  you,  at  present,  about  this 
way  of  teaching  by  familiar  interlocution ;  and  which  indeed 
the  exigency  of  the  case  doth  require  to  be  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, where  many  meet  and  are  convened  together  for  that  very 
purpose  and  upon  that  account.  I  would  not  insist  upon  the 
word,  though  it  is  a  very  significant  word,  that  serves  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  used  well  enough,  but  we  find  divers  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  where  this  word  is  used  that  fully  refers  to 
that  way  of  teaching.     And 

1.  Let  that  be  considered.  Gal.  G.  6.  ''Let  him  that  is  taught 
in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth."  The  word  there 
is  catechised.  Let  him  that  is  catechised  in  the  word  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  catechiseth  :  tbis  implies  it  to  be  a  stated 
business,  that  there  must  be  continued  catechising,  and  being 
catechised.  The  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  14.  19.  useth  the  same 
word  when  he  tells  us  "  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  may  teach  others  also,  (the 
word  is  catecbised  and  he  speaks  of  doing  it  in  the  church) 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2.  That  though  another  sort  of  word  be  used  in  that  other  lan- 
guage, when  Abraham  is  so  highly  commended  for  instructing 
his  household,  (in  Genesis  18)  yet  we  are  to  consider  what  hi,'* 
household  was,  an  household  out  of  which  he  could  draw  forth 
(as  we  find  upon  occasion)  three  hundred  fighting  men.  llovv 
vastly  numerous  must  that  family  be  ?  And  when  thev  met  to- 
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gether  for  tlie  worship  of  God,  that  must  be  a  greater  assembty' 
than  our's  usually  are  :  and  his  instructing  was  so  that  they 
should  be  all  brought  to  know  God  and  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  which  must  be  supposed  and  (as  the  thing  speaks)  must 
mostly  be  when  he  had  them  together,  though  there  might  be 
occasion  for  private  instruction  and  admonition  too. 

3.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  a  very  great  deference  given 
to  usages  in  the  Christian    church  in  the  purer  and  primitive 
times  of  it,  when  Christianity  was  most  of  all  itself;  and  wc 
find  very  ancient  records,  even  of  teaching  by  this  way  of  in- 
terlocution, and   in  public  too.    Origen  lived  very  early,  and  it 
is  matter  notorious   tliat  he  was  eminent  under  the  notion  of  a 
catechist    in  his  time,   wliose  business  it  was  to   teach  and  in- 
struct in  a  catechetical  way,  and  we  are  informed  of  divers  ca- 
techists  that  they  had  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  at  the  same 
time,  that  being,  it  is  true,  a  numerous,  great   church,  and  re- 
quiring the   help  of  many  to   that  purpose.     And  all  along,  in 
'  the  best  times  of  the  Christian  church,  (before  popery  was  born 
into  it)  we  find  hereupon  that  there  were  these  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  christians,  the  catcchumini  and  ihe  Jidelos  :  those  that 
were  catechetically  instructed  and  those  that  having  been  for  a 
competent  time  so  instructed,  were  found  fit  to  be  admitted  into 
full  communion  :  and   hereupon  there  were   particular  places 
appointed  them  in  the  assemblies,  wherein  they  were  to  stand 
apart  by  themselves  in  a  sort  of  inclosure,  but  in  the  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  assembly.     And  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  speak, 
that  tiicre  must  always  be  these  two  orders  within  the  compass 
of  the   Christian  church,   those  that  are  under   instruction   are 
catechumini,  and  those  that   as  they  are  fit,   are  taken   out  of 
them  and  received  into  full   com.munlon.     A  thing  that   na- 
ture and  common    prudence  will  so  much    dictate,   that   long 
before  the  Christian  name  was  ever  iieard  of  in  the  world,  we 
read  that  Pythagoras's  school  Iiad  the  same  orders,  where  the 
business  was  principally  to  teach  and  instruct  in  virtue.     There 
were  those  tliat   were  Extra- syndonem   and   those  that    were 
Intra-syndonem  ;  tiiere  was  a  septum  or  inclosure  that  did  re- 
ceive those  that  were    looked  upon  to  be  thoroughly  virtuous. 
His  school  indeed   was  like  a  church,   upon  that  account,  and 
commonly  there  were  kept  seven  years  expectants  without   the 
inclosure,  not  to  be  received  (as  it  were}  Into  full  communion 
till  they  were  very  well  confirmed  in  virtue  and  goodness.    And 
thereupon,  if  any  of  those  that  had  been  received  within  the  in- 
closure should   afterwards   degenerate  and   be   guilty   of  any 
crimes,  there  was  as  solemn  an   exccmimunicatlon  of  them   as 
we  read  of  any  among  ciirlstians,  and  a  funeral  bcbides  held  for 
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such  a  person  ;  that  is,  a  coffin  was  brought  into  the  auditorium 
and  lamentation  made  over  it  as  over  one  dead,  dead  from 
among  them  ;  and  so  sueh  were  to  be  humbled  tiiat  way  and 
wrought  upon.  And  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  continu- 
ance of  Christianity  in  the  world,  on  other  terms  than  that  there 
jnust  be  two  such  orders.      And  I  add, 

4.  That  it  is  very  apparent  that  our  Saviour's  way  of  teach- 
ing when  he  was  here  on  earth  was  very  much  \n  a  way  o*"  in- 
terlocution, and  that  often  in  great  public  assemblies,  as  it  is 
obvious  for  yourselves  to  take  notice  in  evangelical  history. 
And, 

5.  That  christians  generally  are  under  an  express  charge 
to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  reason  of  their  hope  and 
faith,  to  any  one  that  shall  ask  it,  with  meekness  and  fear :  as 
in  that,  I  Pet.  3.  15.  And  if  they  were  to  do  it  (as  that  direc- 
tion hath  more  especial  reference)  even  to  enemies,  to  persecu- 
tors, and  when  it  was  to  cost  them  their  lives,  much  more  to  in- 
structors and  teachers,  when  they  desire  it,  only  in  order  to 
their  own  help  and  to  the  promoting  and  furtherance  of  know- 
ledge among  men.     And, 

6.  It  is  very  plain  that  they  who  by  office  are  to  make  it  their 
work  and  business  to  instruct  others,  are  obliged  to  use  all   the 
most  apt  and  likely  means  that  may   be    most   profitable   and 
most  conducing  to   that    end  and    purpose.      How    solemn 
a  charge    is  that    the  apostle   lays  on  Timothy!  2  Tim.  4. 
1,2.    "I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ  who   shall  judge   the  quick   and  the   dead   at   liis 
appearing  and  his  kingdom  ;  preach  the  word,    be  instant  in 
season,  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all 
long-suffering  and  doctrine."  With  all  doctrine,  (as  it  is  refer- 
red undoubtedly  to  both  the  things  that  go  before  and  that   fol- 
low the  long-suffering)  must  in  all  reason  intend,  not  merely  the 
matter  of  doctrine,  but  the  manner  also,  for  there  may  be  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  materially  to  be  considered,  that  are  not  so  ne- 
cessary to  be  so  very  much  inculcated  and  urged.  But  that  same 
all-doctrine  is  every  way  a  teaching  that  is  likely,  or  by  which 
it  may  be  more  probable  that  good  may  be  done  ;  and  if  there 
be  such  an  obligation  upon   teachers,  there  is  a  correspondent 
obligation  upon  hearers  to    attend  thereto  :  yea,  and  that  not 
only  implied,  but  expressly  required  :   *•  Obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you."  Heb.   13.   1/.     Hereupon  no  doubt  they 
are  obliged  to  comply  with,  and  to  concur  to,  set  on  foot  all  such 
means  and  methods  of  instruction  as  may  be  most    condueible 
to  this  end.     And  that  this  is  a  means  proper  to  tiiis  end   may 
be  manifest  upon  several  considerations.     As, 

VOL.    VI  3  j> 
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(1 .)  That  it  most  evidently  tends  to  engage  the  minds  of  them 
that  are  immediately  dealt  with  in  this  way,  to  be  intent  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  as  when  a  question  is  put  to  me  I  am  bound 
under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  consider  it,  that  I  may  know  how  to 
make  one  answer  or  another  as  it  is  particularly  and  personally 
directed  to  me.  Tliere  are  many  things  that  pass  us  by  in  a 
continued  and  transient  discourse,  that  a  wandering  mind  takes 
little  notice  of,  gives  little  heed  to  ;  but  when  it  is  called  by  a 
particular  question  to  this  particular  point,  it  cannot  but  make 
the  mind  intent  upon  it.  As  when  the  apostle,  in  the  midst  of 
his  apologetical  discourse  before  king  Agrippa,  applied  particu- 
larly to  him  with  that  question,  "King  Agrippa,  believest  thou 
the  prophets?"  the  king  thought  himself  obliged  to  consider  his 
question,  and  you  see  what  kind  of  answer  he  gives,  so  as  he 
never  else  would  have  thought,  if  that  question  had  not  been  di- 
rected to  himself.  Such  an  impression  did  that  question  make 
on  his  mind. 

(2.)  It  tends  manifestly  very  much  to  engage  the  attention  of 
all  that  hear,  at  such  an  exercise  as  that  we  are  now  speaking 
of.  Every  body  presently  gives  his  ear  when  there  is  a  question 
put,  "Come  what  will  be  answered  to  this  question  }"  and  if  it 
need  e.Kplication,"What  will  be  said  in  this  case?"  It  makes  men 
exert  their  minds,  and  engage  their  spirits  a  great  deal  more, 
as  every  one's  reason  and  experience  must  tell  him. 

(3.)  It  tends  very  much  to  fix  things  and  make  them  continue 
with  those  that  hear  and  do  attend  on  such  a  kind  of  exercise, 
for  that  very  reason,  because  it  hath  set  the  animadversive  fa- 
culties so  much  the  more  on  work ;  and  if  the  matter  be  con- 
sidered, nothing  is  plainer,  th.an  that  people  do  many  times 
blame  their  memories  very  causlessly,  when  it  is  really  the  ani- 
madversive faculty  is  not  used  ;  for  things  that  once  are  ear- 
nestly attended  to  are  much  njore  likely  to  be  remembered, 
but  people  tind  fault  with  tlieir  memories  because  they  do  not 
mind  what  they  hear  at  first.  If  they  earnestly  minded  what 
they  heard,  and  considered  tilings,  and  took  them  to  heart,  it 
would  contribute  a  great  de:d  towards  the  fixing  of  them  in 
their  memories,  towards  their  retention  of  them.  I  believe,  for 
the  much  greater  part,  vvhen  the  badness  of  the  memory  is  com- 
])lalned  of,  the  fault  lies  elsewhere,  that  they  did  not  seriously 
attend  at  the  first,  for  things  will  be  retained  longer  that  have 
been  vvell  considered  at  first. 

(4.)  Hereupon,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  much  more  may 
be  done  towards  the  conversion  of  souls  by  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, when  the  things  needful  to  be  understood  in  order  hereto, 
are  ivcff  understood  lor  it;  for  while  they  are  not  so,  we  speak 
in  the  dark  and  people  Iiear  in  the  dark,  and  what   we   say   t(* 
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them  hath  an  uncertain  sound,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  1  Cor.  1  i. 
17.  They  cannot  tell  what  vvc  mean  when  we  speak  of  tlie 
weig;htiest  and  most  important  things  helongingto  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  if  such  things  be  well  understood  at  first  (as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be  in  this  way)  then  there  is  one  great 
step  made,  one  main  dilViculty  is  got  over :  and  so  it  obtains  iu 
discourses  that  have  more  directly  that  design,  to  make  men 
intend  this  business,  and  impress  things  upon  men's  hearts  to 
the  utmost,  which  had  passed  through  their  minds  before  or 
were  received  clearly  and  distinctly  there  l)efore.     Again 

(5.)  It  is  likewise,  by  consequence,  likely  to  be  the  means  of 
introducing  a  much  more  fruitful  Christianity  among  us,  for 
undoubtedly,  religion  is  more  lively  by  liow  much  ihe  more  it  is 
well  grounded  :  they  that  do  believe  this  or  that  doctrine  with- 
out a  ground,  they  commonly  believe  it  too  without  fruit.  If 
it  have  not  a  good  ground  it  isproportionably  ineflicacious,  and 
a  languid  thing ;  as  seed  that  is  sown  and  hath  no  depth  of 
earth,  (as  our  Saviour  speaks)  brings  not  forth  fruit  unto  \)qx- 
fection:  Therefore  is  that  charge  given  unto  the  Colossian 
christians  :  "As  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  so  walk 
ye  in  him."  Col.  2.  6.  One  notion  under  whicii  we  are  said  to 
receive  him  is  as  a  teacher,  and  to  receive  him  (though  that  be 
not  all)  is  to  receive  his  truths,  his  doctrines.  "As  ye  have  re- 
ceived Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  In  him,  rooted  and  built, 
up  in  him,  and  established  in  the  faith  as  ye  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving."  And  therefore,  so  ra- 
tionally doth  the  apostle  pray  for  them  in  that  chapter,  that 
they  might  be  "  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing  in  the 
knowledge  of  God."  And  in  1  Phil.  9.  10,  11.  those  cluistians 
are  there  prayed  for  after  the  same  method,  tlnit  they  might 
abound  in  judgment  and  in  all  knowledge,  (tiiat  they  might 
become  knowing  and  judicious  christians)  and  then,  that  they 
might  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness  that  would 
be  through   Christ,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  And, 

(().)  This  would  be  a  very  great  and  likely  means  to  bring 
christians  generally  to  a  great  deal  more  of  seriousness  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds  and  spirits,  that  is,  to  exclude  and  shut 
out  vanity,  replenishing  their  minds  with  great  and  weighty 
things,  things  that  deeply  concern  them  :  for  in  this  way,  un- 
doul)tedly,  such  things  would  come  to  be  more  in^vrought  into 
their  hearts  and  to  have  a  more  settled  abode  and  residence 
there.  Then  it  would  be  as  ordinary  a  thing  when  christians 
did  meet,  to  catechise  one  another  about  the  things  of  God  and 
about  the  eternal  kingdom  (if  I  may  use  that  phrase)  as  to  ca- 
techise one  another  about  news>  or  about  the  state  of  the  times; 
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what  is  doing  now  in  the  country,  or  in  the  court,  or  in  this  or 
in  any  other  nation  or  kingdom  :  the  kingdom  of  heaven  surely 
would  look  as  great  as  any  earthly  kingdom  or  country,  or  greater, 
if  we  were  more  taken  up  about  the  things  that  relate  thereun- 
to. And  so  might  the  ancient  Christianity  come  to  be  restored 
in  some  measure  among  us,  wherein  (as  antiquity  tells  us)  it  was 
so  ordinary  a  thing  when  christians  did  meet,  presently  to  fall 
upon  t!ie  matters  of  their  religion  :  and  it  was  usual  in  their 
families,  even  all  the  day  long,  when  people  were  about  their  af- 
fairs either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  distaff,  to  mention  the  great 
things  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  morning  to  night  mingling 
discourses  of  that  kind  with  all  their  affairs,  as  they  could  ad- 
mit of  their  being  mingled.  This  was  primitive  Christianity, 
and  it  was  in  these  early  days  that  this  course  that  I  now  speak 
of  did  obtain,  even  when  such  familiar  interlocutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  to  Christianity  were  carried  on  in  their 
assemblies.     And, 

(7.)  It  were  much  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  means,  that  faulty 
shyness  would  be  overcome  which  doth  appear  too  generally  of 
discoursing  at  all  about  the  things   of  God  and  the  matters  of 
religion,  and  what  men  tind  in  their  own   spirits  of  savour  and 
impression  of  such  things.     It  is  very  strange   and  unaccount- 
able that  there  should  be  so  peculiar  a  shyness  in  reference  to 
the  matters  of  religion,  to  take  discourse  of  them,  especially  as 
to  one's  own  sentiments  about  them,  what  one  apprehends  and 
what  one  feels  in  himself,  in  one's  own  breast.     There  is  not 
such  a  shyness  in  reference  to  things  of  any  other  concerns  be- 
sides, as  there  is  in  reference  to  those  concernments  that  relate 
to  men's  souls  and  their  state  Godward  and  for  eternity.     No- 
body is  shy  to  speak  of  his  own  or  other's  ails,  for  the  most  part, 
nobody  is  shy  to  speak  of  an  aching  head,  or  an   aching  tooth  : 
hut  what  a  shyness  is  there  to  speak  of  spiritual  maladies,  a  bad 
heart,  a  blind   mind,  and  the  like?  If  discourses  were  in   this 
way  more  frequently  introduced,  so  as  to  become  familiar,  this 
shyness  would  be  gradually  overcome.     We  find  in  public  as- 
semblies it  is  usual  to  give  an  account  of  things    that  are  of 
another   concernment,    of  a  most  inferior  concernment ;  as  in 
courts  of  judicature,  where  persons  of  the   meanest  capacity  are 
called   frequently  to   speak  their  knowledge,  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  such  and  such  a  matter  that  doth  concern  meum  and 
imtni,  this  or  that  man's  right;  or  concerning  a  question  depend- 
ing between  the  government  and  any  particular  person  concern- 
ing a  criminal  matter.     Nothing  more   ordinary   than  to  have 
persons  catechised  about  such  things  as  these  in  public  assem- 
IjHes,   and  it  is  not  thought  strange.    And  why  should  there   be 
SI  particular  shyness,  strangeness,  and  aversion  to  give  an  ae- 
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count  of  things  rclatini^  to  the  kin<,fclom  of  God  ?  As  If  It  were 
a  criminal  tiling  to  have  one's  mind  engaged  and  taken  up  ahout 
matters  of  that  nature,  or  as  if  persons  were  afraid  to  he  thought 
guilty  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  a  dreadful  thing,  a  thing  to  he 
dreaded,  to  l)e  thought  guilty  of  minding  God,  and  tiie  con- 
cernments of  another  world-     And 

(8.)  It  would  surely  he  a  very  likely  means  to  prevent  aposta- 
cy,  especially  in  a  dilhcult  and  trying  time:  indeed  there  is  con- 
tinual danger  of  apostacy :  there  is  much  danger  from  daily 
conversation  with  this  world,  there  is  much  danger  especially 
in  a  prosperous  state  and  condition  in  it,  least  there  should  he 
lieart  apostacy,  a  heart  secretly  departing  from  the  love  of 
God.  And  there  is  great  danger  in  times  of  persecution  for 
religion's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  gospel's  sake.  But 
there  is  nothing  (in  point  of  means  and  in  subordination  to  the 
grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ)  likely  to  be  a  better  security  against 
it,  than  in  such  a  way  as  this,  to  he  once  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  great  "principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. "to  have  them  well 
inlaid.  They  that  are  so  instructed  at  first  are  not  like  to  be  as 
^'children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  or  en- 
tangled by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  them  that  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive. Some  are  withdrawn  by  seduction,  some  by  perse-* 
cution  :  there  will  be  the  same  fence  against  both  in  such 
a  way  as  this.  "  Nay,"  will  such  a  one  say  "  I  have  (through 
the  goodness  of  God)  understood  the  grounds  of  my  religion 
well  :  I  did  not  trifle  when  I  took  up  this  profession  ;"  as  the 
apostle  speaks  concerning  his  trust  in  God,  "  1  know  whom  I 
have  believed  and  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to  keep  tiiat  which 
I  have  committed  unto  him  until  that  day."  So  for  a  christian 
to  say,  "1  know  what  I  have  believed,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  it 
through  the  grace  of  God,"  this  will  preserve  him  under  suf- 
fering. It  is  a  very  uncomfortable  thing  in  point  of  sutfering 
to  be  called  to  suffer  for  that  I  never  understood  and  which  I 
never  savoured  or  relished.  To  suffer  for  what  1  never  had  any 
clear  understanding  of,  and  to  suffer  for  what  1  never  had  any 
taste  or  relish  of  in  my  own  soul,  though  it  is  possible  to  suffer 
upon  such  an  account,  yet  it  is  uncomfortable.  A  n;an  may  "give 
his  body  to  he  burned"  without  love,  but  it  is  very  uncomforta- 
ble so  to  suffer.  And  the  one  of  these  things  is  the  way  to  the 
other  ;  I  am  likely  to  savour  what  I  understand  in  those  things 
that  have  a  real  bottom  and  are  in  themselves  substantial. 
There  are  some  things  indeed  that  have  so  little  in  them,  that 
the  more  I  understand  them  the  less  I  shall  mind  them;  the 
more  I  understand  them  the  more  ^  shall  despise  them,  but  it 
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is  not  so  In  the  great  things  of  God  and  that  do  relate  to  hia 
kingdom.     And, 

(9.)  It  is  that  which  will  certainly  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  an  honour  to  it,  when  there  is  a  succes- 
sion coming  up,  a  rising  generation  of  them  that  do  under- 
stand themselves  and  appear  to  do  so,  make  it  evident  that  they 
do  understand  themselves  in  the  great  things  of  religion  ;  that 
they  receive  them  and  take  tliem  in.  As  it  was  the  reproach 
of  the  Christian  church  (as  it  was  still  called)  when  that  bar- 
barous age  was  upon  it,  and  so  great  and  gross  darkness  and  ig- 
norance did  cover  the  face  of  it,  so  will  the  contrary  be  it's 
honour.  And  when  times  of  greater  knowledge  do  come,  then 
in  one  sense  (though  these  words  have  more  meaning  than 
that)  it  may  be  said  to  Zion  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come  ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."  Isaiah  fiO.  1. 
Light  signifies  holiness  too,  and  a  prosperous  state,  but  it 
signrfies  knowledge  as  that  which  is  inchoative  of  all  the  rest. 
And, 

(10.)  Lastly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  presages  that 
can  be,  when  once  the  spirits  of  those  that  are  to  be  learner* 
(as  it  v/ere)  in  the  scliool  of  Christ,  come  to  be  engaged  and 
intent  upon  getting  in  tiie  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  have  their 
souls  impressed  thereunto.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable presages  oF  the  approach  of  that  time  and  that  season 
drawing  on,  when  one  shall  say  to  another,  and  even  people 
to  people,"Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  theLord, 
-and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  shew  us 
of  his  ways,  and  Vv-e  will  walk  in  his  paths."  Micah  4.  2.  It  is 
a  comfortable  pre-signitication  of  the  approach  of  that  time 
when  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased :"  when  there  shall  be  very  much  of  inquiry  and  con- 
cern to  know  God  and  the  things  of  God,  then  the  time  will  be 
drawing  on,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  abound  and 
cover  the  earth  as  tlie  waters  cover  the  seas.  Isaiah  11.9. 

IV.  But  to  make  some  brief  use  of  all  this.  There  are  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  or  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  are  needful 
to   be  taught.     Then  here, 

1.  Let  us  consider  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God  towards  a 
wicked  and  apostate  world.  How  strange  a  sound  should  such  a 
word  carry  with  it  to  us.  "The  oracles  of  Cod!"  How  transport- 
ing a  sound,  for  the  oracles  of  God  to  be  mentioned  and  spoken 
in  such  a  world  as  ours  is  1  when  it  would  be  thought  that  it's 
so  universal  revolt  from  God,  should  everlastingly  have  cut  off 
all  intercourse  between  him  and  it,  that  he  should  never 
have  regard  for  this  world  any  more  j    not  more  than  for  ibe 
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aneels  that  fell  and  kept  not  their  first  station.     Do  vve  hear  of 
any  oracles  of  Goa  scut  down  into  those  infernal  regions  ?  Oh '. 
how  L-reat  thin-  ti^'u  is  it,  that  tiu-re  shoukl  l)e  anionjj  us   the 
oracles  of  God '.     Indeed  it  arsrucs  very  great  stuiudity,  if  there 
be  not  a  niii^'hty  sense  of  tliis  upon    ov.x  spirits.  ^  1  agans   liave 
had  tlie  most  grateful  sense  that  ecmld  be   imagined  but  ot   a 
mock  pretence  hereunto,  the  very  notion   ot    oracles   carries  a 
sacrodness  and  venerahleness  in  it;  any  thing  that  is  divine,  any 
tiiinL-  that  is  of  heavenly  descent,  and  so  such  things,  thougU 
but  lei-nedly  such,  have   been  reckoned   of  ampng   pagans. 
Oh  !   u^iat  veneration  had  those   poor   Ephcsian    idolaters   tor 
thnt  thing  (we  read  it  image,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
greek)  that  dropped  down  from  Jupiter,  how  mighty  a  zeal  was 
Vhere  among  that  people,  so   as   that  the  city,  is    said  to  he  a 
whole  m-ochoron ;  ''All  iiphesus  is  a  worshipper ;    so  it  is  expres- 
sed, as  if  that  mightv  ciiy  were  hut  one  worshipper  oUhe  great 
goddess  Diana.     So  great  was  their  zeal,  so  h.-h  their  venera- 
tion for  a  thing  that  their  deluding  priests  made   them   believe 
dropped  down  "from  heaven.  And  we  know  how  high  their  value 
was,  of  how  much  thev  did  magnify  themselves  fur  the   diabo- 
lical oracles  they  had  amomr  them  in  former  days  before  C  hnst  s 
time  :  and  how  mighty  a  concern  there  was  among  theni  Nv^ien 
these  were  silent  at  his    coming.     So   as  that    some  ot   their 
wise<^t  men  (Plutarch  for  instance)  was  fain  to  write   discourse 
upon  discourse  to  qualify  their  minds  thereupon.    1  wo  treatise^ 
we  read  of,  written  by  that  author,  one  why  they  ceased,  which 
he  wrote  in  verse  :    the  other  why  they  did  so  totally    cease  as 
upon  the  matter  they  did.  ,        r  r-    , 

And  when  the  privilege  of  having  the  oracles  of  God  was  a 
more  confined  and  limited  thing,  Oh  !  how  did  the  Jews  (to 
whom  they  were  so  great  a  treasure)  magnify  themselves  upoa 
them,  how  did  they  glory  in  it  !  And  it  was  acknow.edged 
that  they  had  a  mighty  advantage.  "What  advantage  had  the 
Jews?  Much  everyway,  chiefly  as  that  to  them  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God,"  Rom.  .3.  beginning.  Oh!  we  do 
not  enough  co.isidcr  the  kindness  of  heaven  towards  our  world ! 
that  there  should  be  any  beams  of  divine  llglit  (whether  by  na- 
tural or  super-natural  revelation)  shining  mit.  ;^  <-^  ''«  "^ 
enouirh  con=-ider  that  we  are  quite  cut  olVfrom  God.  He  dotli 
hereby  shew  he  hath  yet  a  desire  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
in  that  be  will  have  his  oracles  known  to  men  upon  earth  ;  as 
elsewhere  it  is  said  of  his  tabernacle  :  "  the  tabernacles  ot  God 
are  with  men  ;"  and  in  what  a  transport  doth  Solomon  break 
forthd  Kin<^s  ^.)  in  that  seraphieal  triumph  of  joy:  "W  'H  '-'O^ 
indeed  dwell  upon  earth  ?"  Oh  !  that  there  should  be  any  abode 
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of  the  divine  presence  upon  earth  ;  and  these  are  some  of  ilir 
most  expressive  tokens  of  such  a  visible  presence  vouchsafed  ; 
his  placing  these  oracles  among  us  and  diffusing  the  most  im- 
pressive light  that  reveals  him,  and  that  reveals  the  great  things 
that  relate  to  his  kingdom.     And, 

2.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  a  very  apt  method  and 
accommodated  unto  intelligent  cieaiures,  that  God  doth  make 
use  of,  in  conveying  to  them  the  necessary  knowledge  of  th& 
doctrine  of  Cinist  ;  for  there  are  principles  that  are  to  be  begun 
with;  (first  principles  as  you  see)  you  had  need  to  be  taught 
whicii  are  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  There  are 
the  oracles  of  God.  there  are  principles  of  these  oracles,  and 
the  first  of  those  prhiciples.  God  doth  apply  himself  to  us 
suitable  (o  our  nature,  he  aims  to  draw  us  by  the  "  cords  of  a  man 
and  by  the  bands  of  love,"  to  make  reason  and  love,  engineers 
by  which  he  would  take  hold  of  us,  sanctify  the  one  principle 
and  the  other,  that  we  may  be  brought  nigh  to  him  and  held 
in  with  iiim. 

And  it  ought  deeply  to  be  considered  that  there  are(as  you  see) 
principles  wherewith  we  are  to  begin,  and  by  which  we  are  to  be 
led  on  (as  the  apostle's  expression  here  is)  towards  perfection. 
Principles  of  truth,  principles  of  doctrine,  such  as  a  "  form  of 
sound  words/'  wholesome  words  may  be  expressive  of.  Though 
(by  the  way)  1  am  against  being  tied  to  a  form  of  words ;  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  I  would  have  words  used  for  helps,  not  for 
bonds.  And  if  1  were  to  inquire  how  any  have  profited  in  the 
things  of  God,  even  in  this  very  respect ;  in  respect  of  their 
knowledge  relating  thereto,  if  they  could  express  a  sound  and 
good  understanding  about  these  things,  in  their  own  words,  in 
words  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not  which  they  found  in  this 
or  that  book,  I  should  like  it  a  great  deal  better.  It  would  ar- 
gue them  so  much  the  more  understanding  and  knowing  chris- 
tians, and  likely  to  prove  more  stable  ones.  As  I  said  before,  I 
would  have  you  to  make  use  of  other  men's  words  (as  you  may 
any  good  book  you  read  or  sermon  you  hear)  for  helps  but 
not  for  bonds  ;  to  help  your  understandings,  not  to  limit  them. 
Again, 

3.  Tiiis  lets  us  see  the  presumptuous  and  preposterous  rash- 
ness of  such  persons  as  do  at  random,  at  all  adventures  take  up 
the  Christian  profession,  when  they  never  as  yet  understood  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  so  they  really  profess  they  know 
not  what :  as  if  the  name  christian  were  a  name  of  nothing, 
a  name  that  had  no  signification,  a  name  that  did  import  no  real 
thing.  Those  that  can  give  no  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
principles,  and  yet  will  be  christians,  call  themselves  christians, 
what  an  usurpation  is.  this  !  Haw  groundlessly  and  presump- 
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tuously  do  they  usurp  a  glorious  name  !  a  title  that  carries  with 
it  a  great  deal  of  gU)ry  !  and  I  would  have  you  understand  it 
so.  A  christian  is  a  glorious  title,  and  they  will  be  made  to 
understand  it  to  be  so  another  day,  who  have  usurped  it  tiiey 
know  not  why,  who  have  prophaned  it,  and  could  never  justily 
the  pretence.  It  is  a  far  greater  presumption  than  lor  any  man 
to  call  himself  king  or  emperor,  who  is  a  mean  peasant,  an 
ordinary  fellow  and  can  have  no  such  pretence.  "  I  will  bring 
them  to  worship  at  thy  feet  (it  is  spoken  to  the  Philadelphian 
church  Rev.  3.  i>.)  who  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  do 
lie."  For  a  man  to  take  up  a  profession  that  is  a  mere  lie, 
what  a  presumption  is  it  !  a  man  to  call  himself  a  cliristian  ! 
but  he  lies,  and  must  do  so  upon  one  account,  if  he  live  in 
the  continual  violation  of  the  Christian  precepts,  and  upon 
another,  if  he  understand  nothing  of  the  Christian  principles. 
It  is  a  lie  :  it  is  to  suppose  that  christian  is  a  name  without  a 
meaning,  a  name  that  means  nothing.     And, 

4.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  very  stupid  folly  for  men 
to  live  all  their  days  under  this  profession,  without  ever  con- 
cerning themselves  to  understand  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
It  is  very  presumptuous  rashness  to  take  up  that  profession, 
when  a  man  will  commence  christian  all  of  a  sudden  without 
ever  having  understood  its  principles.  But  it  is  far  more  stu- 
pid folly  if  a  man  will  all  his  days,  live  under  the  Christian  pro- 
fession in  continued  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  How  ridiculous  doth  that  man  make  himself  that 
wilf  all  his  time  go  under  the  name  of  a  merchant,  and  yet 
never  understand  any  thing  of  merchandize  ?  or  if  a  man  will 
be  called  a  philosopher,  when  every  one  that  knows  him,  knows 
that  he  understands  not  any  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  ? 
But, 

5.  It  is  of  so  great  importance  to  understand  well  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  religion,  that  they  need  to  be  taught.  Is 
there  so  great  weight  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  them  ?  are  they 
hereby  represented  to  us  to  be  matters  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
then  by  the  importance  of  the  principles  judge  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  end  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  so  consider,  Hath 
God  thus  brought  it  about  that  we  should  be  all  of  us  in  one 
degree  or  other  under  the  Christian  institution  ?  What  is  it  for  ? 
That  which  hath  so  very  important  principles  must  have  a  pro- 
portionable end.  Then  let  us  see  what  that  is.  Religion  is  a 
thing  that  terminates  upon  eternity,  that  runs  into  another 
world  :  they  therefore  that  are  under  the  Christian  institution 
(as  wc  all  arc  to  be  in  the  church  of  God  while  we  are  here  in 
the  world)  are  to  look  upon  themselves  as  so  many  candidates 
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for  the  blessed  eternity.  Here  in  this  world  we  are  training  up 
for  heaven,  for  everlasting  glory ;  and  hereupon  are  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  represented  as  the  most 
important  things,  that  have  their  final  and  determinate  reference 
to  another  world,  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  state. 
7'his  were  a  great  thought  for  us  to  carry  about  with  us,  when- 
soever we  are  under  gospel  teaching,  to  think  that  God  hath 
provided  and  taken  care  that  I  should  be  trained  up  for  heaven 
and  fitted  for  the  eternal  kingdom,  and  for  an  everlasting  abode 
in  that  blessed  glorious  state.  And  when  you  are  training  up 
your  child,  Oh  !  how  great  a  thing  is  it  to  be  training  it  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  !  for  there  are  some  steps  that  must  be 
taken  with  it,  to  make  it  meet  for  partaking  "  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light."  You  know  there  is  great  care  taken 
about  the  education  of  great  heirs.  The  very  children  of  the 
churchare  God's  children.  He  calls  them  so,  (Ezekiel  16.  20, 
21.)  "Is  this  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children?" 
speaking  of  Jewish  parents  making  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch.  In  the  degenerate  state  of  that  church  and 
people,  he  calls  them  his  children  :  now  I  say,  great  care  is  wont 
to  be  taken  in  the  education  of  great  heirs.  Those  that  are  the 
children  of  God  and  are  really  so,  if  children  they  are  also  heirs; 
and  they  are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance  that  is 
incorruptible  and  undefiled.  And  they  are,  by  "the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word"  which  they  receive  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  grow 
up  to  a  fitness  and  capacity  to  partake  of  that  inheritance.  We 
should  never  think  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  it  should  put  us  in  mind  of  the  end  of  it,  and  what  it  re« 
fers  to.     And  yet  again, 

6.  We  may  further  learn  from  hence,  that  since  there  is  such 
need  that  such  principles  should  be  taught,  men  should  take 
heed  of  neglecting,  and  much  more  of  opposing  any  fit  methods 
wherein  they  may  be  taught.  And  why  do  they  so  ?  Why  they 
think  themselves  too  wise  to  learn,  they  understand  too  much 
already  to  need  being  taught.  But  while  they  account  them- 
selves so  very  wise,  see  how  the  Spirit  of  God  counts  them, 
what  notion  they  pass  under  with  him;  "fools  despise  instruc- 
tion." Prov.  1.  7.  And  that  is  certainly  a  very  ill  character, 
tbatthe  contempt  of  instruction  brings  upon  persons  :  they  think 
tliemselves  wise,  and  God  thinks  them  fools;  and  certainly 
his  judgment  is  the  most  discerning  and  true:  and  as  it  draws 
on  a  bad  character,  so  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  on  a  bad  end  and 
issue.  To  hate  instruction  is  to  hate  knowledge  :  and  he  is 
Si'.id  to  love  knowledge  that  loves  instruction.  Prov.  12.  1. 
But  to  be  brought  in  under  the  notion  of  a  hater  of  knowledgej 
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divine  knowledge,  Oh  !  how  dreadful  a  tiling  is  that  1  "  They 
shall  call  but  I  will  not  answer,  they  shall  seek  ine  early  but 
they  shall  not  tind  me."  VViiy  what  is  the  matter  ?  whiii  is  all 
that  resolved  into  which  you  read  to  that  purpose  in  the  I. 
Prov?  Why  in  the  2:nh.  verse  it  is  said,  because  they  hated 
knowledge  and  would  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  there- 
fore he  would  be  deaf  to  all  their  cries  and  iinportunliios.  when 
destruction  was  coming  upon  them  as  a  whirlwind.  \,M'y  is 
God  so  inexorable  towards  them?  Because  they  hated  know- 
ledge, they  would  not  endeavour  to  learn.     And 

7.  Lastly.  If  there  be  so  absolute  a  necessity  of  being  tauglit 
sucli  principles  of  religion  or  such  '« Oracles  of  (jod,''  tliere 
surely  ought  to  be  a  very  peculiar  temper  and  disposition  of 
spirit  in  order  to  learning.  And  that  1  would  have  you  to  take 
an  account  of  in  a  few  heads  whicli  I  shall  only  name.  We  are 
all  to  be  learners  here  in  this  world,  we  must  learn  as  long  as  we 
live.  And  if  it  be  of  so  absolute  necessity  that  we  learn  such 
things  we  sljould, 

(1.1  Apply  ourselves  to  them  with  very  gieat  reverence,  for 
they  are  "the  Oracles  of  God"  that   we  have  to  do  with:  it  is 
something  sacred  and  divine,  that  we  are  conversant  and  taken 
up  about.    When  any  thing  of  these  oracles  was  to  be  iirst  given 
in  writing,  though  it  was'buta  little,  to  a  peculiar  and  select 
people  of  his,   we  see  what  an  awful  business  was  made  of  it. 
God  comes  dow^n  ;  manifests  his  glorious  presence  in  the  moun- 
tain that  he  had  selected  for  that  purpose,  trie  people  arc  there 
assembled  and  cast  about  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  the  moun- 
tain is  enclosed,  and  they  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  ap- 
proach the  borders  ;    "  Touch  not  the  borders  ;  for  whosoever 
toucheth  them  shall  die."  Exod.  15).  20,  2l.  In  that  assembly 
of  that  people,  on  purpose  to  hear  the  divine  oracles  tli;;t  were 
to  be  preached  among  them,  there  was  a  glorious  revelation  that 
came  from  heaven.    And  do   we  think   the  gospel  revelation 
that    we   have   is    less   glorious  ?   No,  saith  the  apt stle  "  The 
glory   wherewith    the   law   was  given  upon  Mount  Sinai,   was 
no  glory  in  comparison  with  this  glory  that  so   much    excels."' 
Oh  !  we  should  be  learners  with  the  greatest   reverence  ima- 
ginable,  as  having   from  time   to   time  the   divine   oracles  to 
be   opened   among  us.     Here    is   tlie    most  glorious   appear- 
ance of  God.    When    there  was  comparatively  an  unspeakably 
less  appearance  even  than  that  on  Mount  Sinai,  tliat   is,  w  hea 
some  of  the   divine    glory  shone  in  one    bush,    it  is   charged 
upon   Moses   (to  strike  his  mind  with   a   due    awe)    present- 
ly  to  put   off  his   shoes.     Tliis   was  to  be   signiticant  to  us, 
with  what  great  and  profound  reverence  we   are  to   have   our 
souls  impressed  and  possessed  upon  an  appearance  of  God;  and 
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these  are  the  brightest  and  mqst  glorious  appearances,  in  the 
kind,  that  we  know  above  any  besides. 

(2.)  We  should  apply  ourselves  to  learn  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  very  deep  humility;  with  a  most  humble 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  we  know  so  little.  "  He 
that  thinks  he  knows  any  thing  knows  nothing  as  he  ought  to 
know,"  saith  the  apostle.  And  nothing  was  a  more  ignomi- 
nious brand  upon  a  sort  of  men  that  did  start  up  early  in  the 
Christian  church,  tliat  affected  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
gnostick,  than  that  they  so  much  valued  themselves  upon  that 
knowledge  to  which  they  pretended,  and  but  pretended ;  as  that 
iianse  did  signify.  Whether  they  were  so  soon  called  by  that 
name,  as  some  imagine,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  genius  and 
S})irit  of  the  men  undoubtedly  appeared  early  ;  and  many  pas- 
sages in  the  epistles  of  tb.e  apostles  have  a  direct  reference 
thereunto, as  particularly  that  (ICor.  8.  2.)  "Knowledge  puff- 
eth  up,  but  love  editieth."  But  (I  say)  it  was  the  ignominy 
and  reproach  of  thaf  sort  of  men  tliat  they  did  so  highly  glory 
in  an  airy  kind  of  k/iowledge^  that  they  were  never  the  better 
for,  nay,  that  made  them  undoubtedly  upon  the  whole  matter 
much  worse  men:  it  doth  always  so  v.'here  there  is  not  great 
humility,  v.-hich  doth  accompany  and  go  with  knowledge. 
'That  is,  they  who  are  learners  ought  to  consider  themselves  as 
such,  as  we  must  all  of  us  always  be  while  we  are  here  in  this 
world,  such  as  "know  but  in  part."  Here  we  are  to  have  very 
self-diminishing  thoughts  of  our  own  knowledge.  Surely  it  is 
but  little  that  we  know,  as  we  find  Agur  speaks  concerning 
himself;  "  I  am  more  brutish  t]ian  any  rnan,  and  have  not  the 
imderstanding  of  a  man."  And  so  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  him- 
self CJS.  Psaim)  "  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a 
beast  before  thee."  Such  diminishing  thoughts  it  becomes 
us  to  have  of  ourselves,  as  to  look  upon  ourselves,  under  such  a 
self-despieing  notion,  (as  I  may  so  speak)  that  while  we  are  here 
we  are  but  in  a  s-tate  of  learn(M-s,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as  we 
are  in  this  earthly  state.     But  then, 

(3.)  We  should  be  learners  still  with  fervent  desire  of  learn- 
ing more  and  more ;  and  this  agrees  well  with  a  humble 
sense  of  our  yet  knowing  so  very  little.  It  hath  always  been 
mentioned  concerning  one  eminent  heathen,  as  an  honour- 
able character  he  went  under,  that  he  was  known  by  that 
motto,  "  Hoc  tantum  scio,  me  nihil  scire :"  this  only  I  know, 
that  I  know  nothing:  though  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  If  there  be  a  sincere  de- 
sire of  increasing  knowledge,  nothing  better  agrees  with  it  thaa 
such  a  sense  as  this,  Alas  !  it  is  little  I  know   and  I  am  to  be 
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sdll  aiming  to  know  more  and  more,  in  reference  to  things 
wherein  I  am  so  much  concerned  .  *'  I  opened  my  nioutli 
and  panted,"  saith  the  psahnist,  "  lor  I  longed  for  thy  com- 
mandments." Psalm  11J>.  131.  VVe  are  to  be  continually 
desiring  that  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  our  growth  in  know- 
ledge. "As  new-born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  that  ve  may  grow  thereby  :"  and  these  principles  are 
called  "  milk,"  as  you  see  in  the  close  of  this  5th.  chap,  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  text  is. 

(4.)  It  ought  to  be  with  a  continued  pleasant  savour  and  re-' 
lish  of  divine  knowledge,  tluit  we  should  be  driving  the  desiga 
to  inciease  :  to  increase  and  grow  In  it.  "  Grow  in  the  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;" 
labour  to  have  a  continual  intermixture  of  grace  with  know- 
ledge that  may  give  it  a  pleasant  savour.  There  is  very  little 
delight  in  dry  notions  that  never  influence  a  man's  heart, 
*'  When  wisdom  enters  into  the  heart  and  knowledge  is  plea- 
sant unto  the  soul"  (saith  the  wise  man)  "  then  understanding 
shall  preserve  thee,  discretion  shall  lead  thee."  Knowlenge 
doth  its  office  cfffctually,  to  guide  and  lead  us  in  our  way  when 
once  it  becomes  of  a  grateful  taste  and  relish  to  our  souls  ;  if  it 
be  taken  and  digested,  and  we  relish  a  sweetness  and  pleasant- 
ness in  it,  then  it  will  have  power  to  do  it's  work,  that  is,  to 
be  our  guide  and  director  in  our  way  and  course,  as  you  have  it 
Prov.  2.  10.  And  then, 

(5.)  It  ought  to  be  with  continual  gratitude,  adoring  and 
blessing  God  that  he  makes  any  of  his  light  to  shine  in  this 
dark  world;  especially  that  it  should  shine  to  any  of  us;  that 
we  have  this  "sure  word  of  prophecy"  put  into  our  hands  that 
makes  up  the  "Oracles  of  God"  in  an  eminent  sense  ;  "till  the 
day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts."     And 

(6.)  Lastly,  it  must  be  (or  else  we  do  nothing)  with  a  serious 
design  of  getting  a  holy  impression  in  our  hearts  by  the  truth 
we  know,  or  else  all  is  lost.  There  are  too  many,  (the  Lord 
knows)  that  if  they  take  pleasure  in  knowing,  and  increasing 
knowledge,  they  do  yet  know  but  for  tiie  knowledge'  sal:e,  and 
aim  no  further.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  much,  to  understand 
more  than  one's  neighbour,  more  tiian  such  and  such  ;  and 
so  be  able  supereiliuuslv  to  look  down  upon  them  as  com- 
paratively very  ignorant,  iiut  to  know  on  purpose,  that  I  may 
be  accordingly  and  do  accordingly,  is  the  true  end  of  Christian 
knowledge.  "  I  desire  to  know  more  that  I  may  have  a  better 
heart,  and  that  I  n)ay  be  able  to  love  God  more,  that  1  may 
be  more  like  God,  more  fitted  to  serve  him.  and  walk  with  him 
in  this  world  and  enjoy  him  in  the  next:"  if  this  be  not  the  de- 
si^ai  we  drive  at,  in  aiming  to  know,  inuU  our  desire  of  knowing 
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much  of  the  things  of  God,  and  Christian  religion  we  do  but  la- 
bour for  the  wind  and  shall  at  length  reap  the  whirlwind.  In 
what  a  transport  is  the  apostle  (in  that  3.  Phil:)  in  the  thoughts 
and  estimates  that  he  expresseth  there  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  "  I  count  all  things  loss  and  dross  and  dung  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord !"  Well 
but  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  it  he  aimed  at  ?  See  what  it 
was  in  what  follows,  such  a  knowledge  as  by  which  he  might 
be  transformed  into  his  likeness,  whereby  he  might  be  confor- 
mable to  his  death  and  to  his  resurrection,  such  a  knowledge 
as  to  have  the  image  impressed  by  it  of  a  crucified  and  glorified 
Jesus.  And  no  other  knowledge  would  serve  his  turn,  "I 
count  all  things  but  loss  and  dross  and  dung  in  comparison 
of  tlie  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,"  so  to  "know  him'* 
as  to  "  be  found  in  him,"  as  to  have  "  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings  and  the  power  of  his  death,"  and  to  attain  with  him 
the  resurrection  trom  the  dead. 

And  1  desire  in  the  close  of  this  discourse  to  leave  this  with 
you.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  trifle  with  sacred  matters.  If  at 
any  time  we  open  this  book,  or  any  thing  out  of  it  be  opened 
to  us,  and  we  have  not  that  serious  design  before  our  eyes  and 
upon  our  hearts,  that  we  would  know  more  of  divine  things, 
that  we  may  be  made  more  like  God,  and  be  more  fitted  for  his 
service  and  communion  both  here  and  hereafter,  we  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  trifling  with  that  which  is  sacred  :  and  though 
in  this  world  the  punishment  may  not  be  so  visibly  severe,  yet 
the  guilt  is  undoubtedly  great  with,  (and  indeed  incomparably 
greater  than,)  what  Uzzah  lay  under  when  he  rashly  laid  hold 
on  the  ark,  and  the  Bethshemites  when  they  opened  and  would 
be  curiously  prying  into  it.  And  what !  do  we  therefore  make 
light  of  God,  and  the  sacred  things  of  God,  because  in  the 
gospel-days  there  are  not  so  terrible  examples  set  in  view  before 
our  eyes  ?  But  if  we  look  into  the  great  mysteries  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  with  a  slight  mind  and  a  vain  heart,  without  any  se- 
rious design  of  the  same  thing  that  these  discoveries,  these 
truths,  these  doctrines  that  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  are 
designed  for,  we  are  all  that  while  deserving  that,  which  will 
be  worse  in  the  issue  and  end,  than  to  have  the  name  put  upon 
the  place  "  Perez-  Uzzah,  the  hreach  that  Uzzah  made,"  and 
it  will  be  a  more  dreadful  thing  than  if  ho  did  signalize  the  place 
by  a  terrible  stroke  from  heaven  upon  us.  When  a  man  med- 
dleth  with  the  great  things  of  God  and  can  give  no  account  for 
what,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  the  idle  fancy 
of  a  vain  mind  ;  this  will  have  a  sad  issue.  But  let  it  be  for 
this,  and  my  heart  bear  me  record  that  it  is  for  this,  that  I  may 
become  a  serious,  holvj  knowing  christian,  a  useful  christian; 
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that  I  may  live  up  to  Christianity  through  the  whole  of  my 
course  while  I  am  here  upon  earth,  and  then  shall  I  be  fitted  at 
length  for  the  heavenly  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  who 
shall  possess  that  glorious  inheritance. 

Our  next  great  work  will  be  to  fall  upon  the  first  principle, 
the  very  first  of  these  principles,  that  which  is  the  principal  of 
principles ;  and  that  is  concerning  the  Deity  j  the  deepest  foun- 
dation of  all  our  religion. 


■=S 
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LECTURE  11.1/ 


Kom.  1.  SC. 


J<'orthe  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  worl 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are7nade,  even  his  eternal  j)ower  aiid  God- 
head; so  that  they  are  ivithout  excuse. 


I^UR  business  (as  we  have  proposed  you  know)  is,  with 
God's  gracious  assistance,  to  open  to  you  the  principles 
of  religion.  Christian  religion  (which  we  finally  intend)  is 
founded  in  natm'al  :  and  the  principles  of  the  former  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  to  comprehend  the  latter,  as  things  at 
least  necessarily  pre-supposed  unto  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Now 
it  being  our  design,  in  the  general,  to  open  to  you  the  princi- 
ples that  do  any  way  belong  to  that  doctrine,  we  choose  (as  it 
is  most  fit)  to  begin  with  him  who  is  the  beginning  of  all,  the 
principle  that  is  most  firstly  first,  prima  prinuim,  as  they  use 
to  speak.  Such  is  the  Deity  whether  we  speak  of  principles  of 
being  or  of  knowledge  :  for  there  is  no  being  that  depends  not 
upon  the  Divine  Being,  and  no  knowledge,  rightly  so  called, 
which  some  v>'ay  or  other  depends  not  upon  divine  knowledge. 
He  is  not  only  the  first  being,  but  the  first  and  primary  known, 
the  primtan  esse  and  the  pritnuni  cognosciblc,  as  he  is  justly  to 
be  reckoned. 

*  Preached  Decembers.  l6()0. — The  preceding  discourse  was, 
doubtless,  preached  in  two  Lectures  :  but  the  division,  and  the  time 
when  the  2ad  was  delivered  are  not  noticed  in  the  manuscript.  Edit, 
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Now  this  text  sliews  us  the  true  method  of  arriving  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  liiin,  the  unmade  Being,  by  the  things  that 
are  made  ;  and  not  only  to  the  certainty  of  his  existence,  hut 
of  the  excellency  of  his  nature  ;  both  discoverable  by  the  same 
light,  by  the  same  evidencing  mediums,  which  that  you  may  sec, 
let  us  view  tlie  contents  of  this  text  bricHy.     Wc  have  in  it 

First,  What  is  revealed  concerning  God,  cxj)rcs.sed  //>.s7  of 
all  more  indefinitely,  "  the  invisible  things  of  him."  This 
must  not  be  understood  distinctively,  as  if  some  things  of  Ciod 
were  visible  and  some  invisible  ;  that  is,  of  things  belonging  to 
the  divine  nature  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  adversativcly, 
that  is,  though  they  are  invisible,  and  notwithstanding  (heir  in- 
visibility, they  are  yet  clearly  demonstrable  l)y  the  things  that 
are  made.  And  then,  .src6*Av////,  they  are  declared  to  us  more  ex- 
pressly, hrst,  in  one  great  instance  of  his  eternal  power,  the  ef- 
fects whereof  we  see  (as  is  here  said)  in  the  things  that  arc  made. 
But  the  cause  itself  is  still  invisible.  And  this  is  most  fitly  in- 
stanced in  reference  to  the  creature  and  the  creation,  which  is 
said  to  be  demonstrative  thereof.  All  this  vast  creation,  with 
that  great  variety  of  creatures  that  do  compose  and  make  it  up, 
having  lain  in  tliat,  as  in  the  pregnant  womb  thereof,  from  all 
eternity;  out  of  which  it  is  at  length  produced  by  it  as  its 
mighty  creative  cause.  And  then,  secondly,  besides  this  in- 
stance of  one  peculiar  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being,  (his  eter- 
nal power)  to  save  a  long  and  a  particular  enumeration,  all  the 
rest  of  the  divii.'c  excellencies,  are  summed  up  in  that  one  ex- 
pression, "  Godhead  :"  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  com- 
prehending all  his  other  excellencies  and  perfections  be- 
sides. This  is  the  first  thing  we  have  to  note  to  you  from  the 
text — what  is  revealed  concerning  God,  even  the  invisible 
things  of  him,  particularly  his  eternal  power,  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  things,  and  his  Godhead  which  comi)rehends  all 
his  excellencies  together.     And, 

Secondly  :  We  have  to  consider  here  the  revelation  hereof, 
these  things  "  are  clearly  seen,"  seen,  and  clearh/  seen,  'j'his 
indeed  looks  like  a  riddle;  invisible  things  seen!  and  clearly 
seen  !  things  seen  that  are  invisible,  or  that  cannot  be  seen  ! 
But  the  next  words  solve  it,  "  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made."  Seen  !  How  are  they  seen  ?  Not  occularly, 
but  intellectually,  they  are  seen  as  being  understood.  They  are 
seen  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  though  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
bodily  eye.  God,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
God,  being  in  that  respect  by  the  excellency  thereof  invisible. 
But  it  may  be  said,  How  are  they  so  seen  and  clearly  seen  bv  the 

VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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minds  and  understandings  of  men?  when  the  complaint  is  con- 
cerning men  generally,  even  in  the  very  context,  '*  their  fool- 
ish hearts  are  darkened,"  and  "  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not;"  as  it  is  in  thehegin- 
yiing  of  John's  gospel.  How  then  are  they  intellectually  seen? 
Why  nothing  is  more  usual  tlian  to  express  a  matter  of  right 
(u'liere  that  right  is  most  evident)  by  matter  of  fact,  and  by  such  ' 
forms  of  speech  as  signify  the  fact.  "No  man  liveth  to  himself:" 
that  is,  no  man  should.  It  is  so  plain  a  case  that  no  man  should 
live  to  himself,  that  when  the  design  is  to  speak  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  this  is  the  expression  of  it,  "  no  man  liveth  to  him- 
self," that  is,  is  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  indeed  in  common  lan- 
guage it  is  usual  to  express  the  passive  future  by  the  present 
or  the  preterit,  as  we  say,  vir  spectatua,  for  vir  speciahilis,  or 
spectmidiis;  one  that  is  very  huich  regarded,  for  one  that  ought 
to  be  or  deserves  to  be  so.  And  a  thing  that  we  say  is  induhi- 
tate  fidei,  oi' undoubted  fahh  and  certainty:  we  mean  by  it 
induhitande,  that  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  or  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  doubted.  So  "clearly  seen"  here,  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  and  understood,  that  is,  such  as  might  be 
understood,  that  ought  to  be  understood,  and  there  is  no  reason 
wiiy  they  are  not  understood,  but  because  men  will  not  under- 
stand ;  shut  their  eyes  and  are  willingly  blind  and  ignorant, 
*'not  liking"  (as  it  is  afterwards  expressed  in  the  context)  "to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  Or,  there  are  here  things  so 
clearly  to  he  understood,  that  they  are  manifestly  left  (as  the 
close  of  this  verse  is)  without  all  excuse  who  understand  them 
not.  And  upon  that  account,  in  i\\e  words  presently  following, 
*'that  which  may  be  known  :"  (so  we  read  it)  the  expression  is, 
that  which  is  known  of  God  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God,  as  we  translate  it.     Then, 

Thirdly  :  We  are  to  consider  the  evidencing  medium  in  the 
text,  "  by  the  things  that  are  made  :"  the  made  things  that  are 
visible,  are  clearly  demonstrative  of  their  unmade  Cause,  of 
the  excellency  of  the  power  and  Godhead  of  that  invisible  Be- 
ing, who  is  the  unmade  Maker  of  them.     And 

Fourtldy  :  You  have  the  constancy  and  continuedness  of  this 
concealment  and  revelation,  "from  the  creation  of  the  world." 
It  is  not  «  out  of,  but  am  from  :  and  notes  the  term  of  time 
ai'id  not  casualty,  which  is  expressed  in  the  other  phrase  of 
speech,  we  noted  to  you  before,  "  the  things  that  are  made." 
Bui  all  along,  ever  since  tiie  world  began,  ever  since  there  was 
a  world  in  i)eing,  the  invisii)le  things  of  God,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  :  they  have  been  concealed  and  reveal- 
ed :    concealed    in  one  respect ;  that  is,  they  have  been  in- 
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visible  to  mortal  eyes  :  and  revealed  in  another  respect ;  that  is, 
have  been  visible  to  mortal  minds.      And  then  you  have 

Fiftlily  :  In  the  last  place,  (which  will  he  fit  to  be  coiiside  ed 
as  the  use  of  all,)  the  inexcusablcness  of  those  tliat  receive  not 
this  revelation  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,  that  do  not 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  Godhead,  so  demonstrating 
himself  by  the  things  that  are  made. 

As  to  what  we  intend,  you  may  take  the  ground  of  the  whole 
discourse  from  this  scripture  thus, 

That  the  sundry  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being,  all-com- 
prehending Godhead,  are  clearly  demonstrable  by  the  things 
that  are  made.  And  you  may  take  in  (as  that  which  gives  the 
greater  lustre  to  the  truth)  that  w  hicii  is  put  adversatively,  if 
you  please,  notwithstanding  their  invisibility  in  themselves. 

In  speaking  to  this,  these  two  things  are  principally  to  be  in- 
sisted on ; 

I.  Tiiey  shew  you  what  the  Godhead  comprehends,  as  far 
as  is  needful  or  possible  unto  us,  or  what  are  the  excellencies 
that  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.     And  then, 

II.  Toslievv  how  these  are  demonstrable  of  him  by  the  things 
that  are  made. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  that  method  in 
speaking  to  other  subjects,  first  to  inquire  about  the  an  sit, 
and  then  about  the  quod  sit  or  rather  the  quid  sit ;  to  inquire 
first  whether  such  a  thing  be,  and  then  to  inquire  wiiat  it 
is.  There  may,  indeed,  as  to  some  confused  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  be  an  inquiry  concerning  it's  existence,  and  afterwards 
a  descent  made  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  its  ])recise 
nature.  But  simply  speaking,  It  would  be  the  most  absurd 
thing  in  the  world  to  inquire  first  whether  this  or  that  be,  be- 
fore there  is  any  apprehension  at  all  what  It  is:  for  then  we 
inquire  about  a  shadow  ;  and  neither  he  that  demonstrates,  nor 
he  to  whom  the  demonstration  is  made,  can  do  other  than  beat 
the  air ;  the  one  understands  not  himself,  nor  can  the  other 
understand  what  he  goes  about.  But  it  would  be  much  more 
absurd  in  this  case,  to  follow  such  a  method  as  that,  because 
by  unive^rsal  consent,  the  divine  nature  includes  existence  In  it, 
which  some  therefore  rely  upon  as  suiriclent  demonstnition  of 
the  existence  of  God,  that  is,  that  his  very  idea  doth  include 
existence,  so  that  It  Is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  existing,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  idea  and  notion  of  it  is  inclusive  of  all  perfections, 
whereof  existence  cannot  be  but  one.  and  a  very  fundamental 
one  too  to  all  the  rest.     And  therefore  it  must   be   u   manifest 
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contradiction,  so  nauch  as  but  to  suppose,  that  the  most  per- 
fect Being  must  not  exist,  because  a  possibility  of  not  existing 
is  a  very  great  and  manifest  imperfection. 

But  that  is  not  the  method  of  demonstration  whicii  I  choose, 
but  that  which  the  text  lays  before  us,  that  is,  to  demonstrate 
by  that  which  is  made,  both  the  certainty  of  God's  existence, 
and  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  But  the  latter  we  must  have 
some  understanding  of  first,  otherwise  neither  do  I  nor  you 
know  what  we  are  doing,  if  we  have  no  apprehension  among 
us,  who  or  what  a  one  he  is,  whose  existence  we  speak  of. 

I.  This  therefore  comes  to  be  considered  and  inquired  into, 
what  excellencies  we  must  suppose  the  Godhead  or  divine  na- 
ture (which  is  all  one)  doth  comprehend.  And  here  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  we  enter  into  a  vast  and  most  profound 
abyss  ;  and  you  and  I  have  all  of  us  great  reason  to  apprehend 
our  need  of  much  forgiveness,  that  after  so  great  opportunity  as 
we  have  had  to  learn  better,  we  understand  and  know  little  yet 
of  what  we  are  to  speak  and  hear  of;  and  we  have  great  need 
to  supplicate  and  look  up,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  speak 
and  hear  worthily  concerning  the  blessed  and  eternal  God,  and 
to  speak  tilings  of  him  fit  to  be  spoken,  and  to  hear  them  as  it 
is  fit  to  hear  such  things. 

Why,  in  general  it  is  certain  the  name  of  God  doth  import 
a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  a  Being  comprehensive  of  all  per- 
fections. 

And  now  here  it  may  be  said,  This  throws  us  into  a  sort  of 
despair ;  for  certainly  a  Being  comprehensive  of  all  perfections, 
must  be  to  us  altogether  incomprehensible;  we  can  never  com- 
prehend what  doth  itself  comprehend  all  tilings. 

I  answer,  Very  true  indeed  :  and  yet  there  is  a  knowledge  of 
this  incomprehensible  and  all-comprehending  Being,  which 
is  necessary  as  our  first  step,  not  only  in  what  we  are  now 
about,  but  in  reference  to  whatsoever  else  we  have  to  go  about 
to  do,  or  to  enjoy  in  all  time,  or  in  all  eternity.  But  to  relieve 
our  thoughts  here  a  little,  you  must  know  that  we  are  not  to 
treat  of  this  incomprehensible  and  all-comprehending  Being, 
in  the  way  of  metapliysicians  and  philosophers,  who  must  have 
notions  of  things,  ideas  of  them  (it  is  that  whicli  they  profess 
and  pretend  to)  adequate  to  the  things  themselves  whereof  they 
treat ;  but  our  business  is  to  speak  of  this  ever-blessed  Being 
as  persons  professing  religion  ;  not  as  philosophers,  but  as  re- 
ligionists ;  and  so  we  are  to  consider  him  as  the  Object  of  our 
religion,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  all  religion  ;  and 
so  the  name  of  our  inquiry  comes  to  this  :  Have  we  an  object 
for  our  religion,  yea  or  no  ?  And  if  we  cannot  reach  to   com- 
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prehend  (as  it  is  Impossible  we  should)  all  that  doth  belong  io 
the  (iodhead,  ifyetwecati  reach  to  apprehend,  so  much  as 
will  represent  and  recommend  him  to  us,  as  a  worthy,  deserving 
Ob'fect  ot  our  religion,  our  business  is  done  :  tbat  is  what  we 
dc>ign,  and  we  may  know  so  nmch  concerning  iiim  as  to  know 
him  to  be  a  fit  Object,  or  worthy  of  religion,  without  knowing 
all  of  him,  which  is  impossible  :  and  if  it  were  possible  it  would 
undeify  him.  He  could  not  be  (jod  if  we  could  comprehend 
him.  He  could  not  be  a  Deity  if  a  linitc  mind  were  compre- 
hensive of  him. 

And  that  you  may  a  little  understand  the  reasonableness  of 
what  I  now  say,  do  but  consider  what  knowledge  of  man  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  have  in  order  toyour  conversing  with  men. 
Is  it  !iui  possible  for  one  man  to  converse  with  another,  with- 
out iiaving  a  full  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  full  and  entire 
guidity(as  I  may  so  speak)  of  human  nature  ?  must  a  man  know 
all  the  properties  and  attributes  of  human  nature,  or  he 
cannot  converse  with  men  ?  I  liope  there  are  many  men  con- 
verse one  with  another  besides  philosophers.  And  so,  I  say, 
it  is  equally  possible  for  you  to  converse  with  God,  without 
knowing  every  thing  belonging  to  his  nature.  It  is  enough  in 
order  hereunto,  and  that  so  you  may  be  in  a  possibility  of  con- 
versing with  him  by  religion,  as  the  great  Object  of  your  re- 
ligion :  the  only  Object  of  your  religion,  that  you  know  him 
to  be  more  perfect  than  any  thing  else,  or  all  things  else, 
though  you  do  not  fully  know  how  excellent  or  perfect  he  is, 
or  ever  can.  ]^ut  this  our  conception  of  him  in  the  general, 
that  he  is  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  or  universally  perfect, 
must  comprehend  all  that  can  be  thought,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  concerning  him.  Yet,  in  tiie  mean  time,  this  is  too  general 
to  denote  to  us  the  Object  of  our  religion.  We  must  have 
more  particular  and  more  distinct  thoughts  of  him  whom  we 
are  to  worship,  to  whom  we  are  to  pay  all  duty,  and  from  whom 
we  are  to  expect  all  felicity,  than  only  this  one  general  notion 
doth  furnish  us  with.  That  is,  that  he  is  one  that  is  universally 
or  absolutely  perfect ;  we  must  necessarily  descend  and  come 
down  to  i)articulars  ;  and  think  what  particulars  are  necessary 
to  constitute  and  make  up  for  us  the  object  of  our  worship  and 
religion.  And  so  you  may  take  this  more  particular  (though 
yet  short)  account. 

When  we  inquire,  What  doth  the  idea  or  notion  of  God  in- 
clude ?  what  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  he  is 
the  Object  of  our  religion?  we  must  have  such  a  representation 
of  him  as  this  in  our  minds  ;  that  he  is  an  eternal,  self-sub>ist- 
ing  Being,  himself  unmade,  and  the  intelligent  and  frceAuthor 
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and  Original  of  every  tiling  that  is  made.  Conceive  him  so, 
and  you  have  before  you  the  Object  of  your  worship,  the  Ob- 
ject of  religion,  one  that  claims  by  a  natural  right  that  you  fall 
down  and  adore  him.  This  is  some  answer  to  the  former  of 
these  inquiries, — What  we  are  to  conceive  by  that  name  of  God 
as  represented  and  held  forth  to  us  under  that  name,  or  what 
is  it  that  the  Godhead  doth  comprehend,  so  far  as  is  answer- 
able to  our  purpose,  that  is,  of  stating  before  you  an  object  of 
religion. 

ll.  And  now  the  second  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  demon- 
strate all  this  concerning  God,  by  the  things  that  are  made  : 
which  is  that  method  of  demonstration  that  the  text  furnishes 
us  with,  and  directs  us  unto.  If  such  a  Being  as  this  doth  ex- 
ist in  reality,  have  actual  existence  in  such  a  Being,  or  he  doth 
exist  such  and  as  such,  tiien  we  can  be  in  no  further  doubt, 
whether  we  have  an  object  of  worship,  an  object  of  religion 
yea  or  no.  But  now  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being,  by  things  that  are  made,  must  be  done  by  parts, 
according  as  there  iijre  parts,  that  this  representation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  religion  is  made  up  of,  and  so  we  skill  proceed  gra- 
dually part  by  part.     As 

1  We  have  this  to  demonstrate  to  you,  that  there  is  existing, 
an  ETEKNAL  BKiNf^,  that  was  of  itself,  depending  upon  nothing 
for  its  being  or  existence  ;  and  this  we  have  to  demonstrate  to 
you  by  the  things  that  are  made;  that  is  thus;  though  that  eter- 
nal Being  is  invisii)le ;  you  see  him  not  witli  your  eyes ;  it  is  a 
Being  of  too  high  an  excellency  ever  to  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes, 
or  by  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  or  by  external  sense;  yet  there  are 
things  in  being  that  are  visible,  and  of  the  existence  whereof 
you  can  be  sure.  Y')U  are  sure  that  yourselves  are,  and  that 
you  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  made  ;  for  you  very  well 
know,  that  you  began  to  be,  that  you  have  not  been  always, 
and  that  you  have  been  but  a  little  while;  then  I  say,  from  that 
which  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  it  is  a  being,  you  may  be  like- 
wise sure,  there  is  an  eternal  Being  that  was  from  everlasting 
of  itself.  And  I  would  not  have  you  herein  to  debase  your  own 
minds  and  understandings,  as  if  they  could  not  be  at  a  certain- 
ty about  such  a  thing  astius,  though  the  matter  falls  not  under 
the  sight  of  the  eye.  As  to  what  is  to  be  inferred,  to  be  col- 
lected and  concluded,  it  would  be  too  great  a  debasement  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  man,  to  suppose  or 
imagine  that  this  mind  and  spirit  cannot  be  as  certain  of  its  ob- 
ject, as  external  sense  can  be  of  its  object.  You  think  you  are 
very  sure  of  what  you  see  with  your  eyes,  and  you  have  reason 
to  think  you  are  so  :  and  you  are  so.     But  I  would  have  you  to 
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apprehend  too,  that  you  may  be  as  sure  of  son.ethlng  that  you 
only  know  with  your  mind  as  you  can  be  of  any  thint^  that 
you  see  with  your  eyes  :  and  you  wronf^  your  own  understand- 
ings if  you  will  not  think  the  one  sort  of  tilings  to  be  as  certain 
as  the  other  sort.  You  think  (for  instance)  we  arc  all  very  sure 
that  we  see  one  another,  and  are  here  present  together  at  this 
time:  you  see  me  and  1  see  you.  No  man  i)ut  will  think  this 
a  very  absolute  certainty  of  what  falls  under  sight.'  But  let 
me  appeal  to  you  now,  whether  you  cannot  be  certain  of  some- 
thing that  only  falls  under  the  view  of  your  mind,  and  not  un- 
der your  sight  at  all.  Are  you  not  as  sure  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  as  you  are  that  you  and  I  see  one  another?  the  one 
as  an  object  of  the  mind  only,  the  other  as  an  object  of  sense. 
And  pray  is  not  the  one  of  these  as  certain  as  the  other  ?  x\m  I 
not  as  certain  that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  that  we  see  one 
another  ?  Have  you  not  as  much  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  the 
one  as  of  the  trutii  of  the  other?  Well,  that  being  now  laid,  I 
doubt  not  but  if  you  will  use  your  understandings,  you  will  see 
and  confess  that  you  are  as  certain,  that  an  eternal  Being  is, 
which  you  see  not,  as  you  are  that  any  being  is,  that  you  do  see. 

Why  I  How  can  we  be  as  certain  ?   you  will  say. 

Why,  plainly  and  shortly  thus,  from  this  consequence.  If 
any  thing  is,  something  hath  always  been.  Do  but  consider 
and  weigh  in  your  own  minds  the  clearness  of  this  conse- 
quence. If  you  can  be  sure  that  something  now  is,  you  may 
be  as  sure  that  something  hath  ever  been,  been  from  eternity, 
or  (which  is  all  one)  that  there  is  an  eternal  Bejng.  Well  but 
how  will  this  consequence  be  made  out?  Why,  plainly,  by  tak- 
ing the  reverse  of  it.  Do  but  suppose  with  yourselves,  nothing 
more  is  ;  then  the  manifest  consequence  will  be,  that  to  eterni- 
ty nothing  can  ever  be,  and  of  this  (if  you  will  think)  you  may 
be  as  sure,  as  you  can  of  this,  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
That  is,  do  but  lay  down  this,  and  suppose  it  :  there  is  no- 
thing now  in  being  no  where,  or  any  where ;  whatsoever  there 
was,  there  is  now  nothing  of  one  sort  or  another  in  being;  you 
then  may  be  sure,  that  to  all  eternity  nothing  can  ever  happen 
to  be  :  for  nothing  can  spring,  or  start  up  out  of  nothing  into 
being  of  itself.  Can  you  he  surer  of  any  thing  than  of  this,  that 
if  you  could  suppose  the  whole  universe  of  being  not  to  be,  or 
that  from  eternity  it  was  not,  to  all  eternity  it  would  never  be, 
it  could  never  be.  Then  how  plain  a  consequence  is  this,  if 
something  now  is,  something  hath  always  been  :.  if  there  be 
any  being,  there  is  an  eternal  Being.  For  if  there  iiad  been 
any  time,  or  any  moment,  in  all  conceivable  eternity  whereiu 
tliere  was  nothing  in  being,  nothing  had  ever  come  into  lacing, 
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or  could  possibly  have  done  so.  This  then  is  the  first  step, 
there  is  an  eternal  being,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer.  But 
now, 

LECT.  IV.- 

2.  We  come  in  the  next  place  to  prove  to  you  the  self -ex- 
istence of  such  a  Being.  There  is  such  a  Being  first,  and  now 
secondly,  that  eternal  Being  must  be  of  itself,  could  no  orher 
way  be,  but  of  and  from  itself.  Now  here  you  must  conjoin 
these  two  things  in  your  own  thoughts,  that  so  (as  you  will  see 
in  the  sequel)  every  thing  that  is  thus  proved,  may  be  found  to 
he  proved  of  one  and  the  same  being.  Now  then  it  is  evident, 
that  this  eternal  Being  is  the  first  of  all  beings,  there  can  be 
nothing  before  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  have  its  existence 
from  another,  there  being  nothing  before  it,  from  whence  it 
could  have  its  existence,  and  therefore  it  must  have  its  existence 
from  itself :  not  by  once  beginning  to  exist,  for  we  have  shewn 
already,  it  is  impossible,  tliat  if  there  were  nothing  in  being, 
any  thing  should  of  itself  rise  up  out  of  nothing  into  being. 
And  therefore  this  is  such  a  Being,  as  must  be  understood  by 
the  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  to  have  been  always  in  being 
without  beginning, and  so  it  will  appear  to  be  an  eternal  Being, 
and  to  be  a  self-existing  Being  both  at  once  :  or  (which  is  all 
one)a  necessary  Being,  a  Being  that  doth  not  depend  upon  will 
and  pleasure,  as  all  made  things  do.  All  made  things  depend 
upon  will  and  pleasure  ;  "  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were 
created."  But  the  unmade  Being  must  needs  be  self-existent, 
no  way  depending  upon  the  pleasure  of  another,  there  being 
nothing  before  it,  and  so  (which  is  the  same  thing)  itself  ne- 
cessarily existing,  as  that  excellency,  that  peculiar  excellency 
of  Its  own  nature,  to  which  it  was  simply  repugnant  not  to  ex- 
ist. And  so  for  the  same  reason  if  there  have  been  an  eternal 
self-subsisting  Being,  there  must  be  still  an  eternal  self-subsist- 
ing Being,  for  it  is  upon  these  terms,  and  for  that  reason  for 
which  it  was  impossible  to  it  ever  not  to  be.  And  so  that  na- 
ture which  he  is  pleased  to  assume  to  himself  is  most  admira- 
bly expressive  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  nature,  "l  AM  THAT  I 
AM,"  or  simply"!  AM. "Exod.  3.  14.  All  beings  besides,  being 
but  (as  it  were)  shadows  of  being  in  comparison  of  this.    And 

We  are  further  to  conceive  and  to  prove  concerning 
this  Being,  Its  causation  of  all  things  else,  this  is  an  attribute  of 
theDivineBelngas  it  is  itself  without  cause,  so  to  be  the  Cause 
of  every  thing."  Itself  unmade,  but  the  Maker  of  all  things  that 
are  made.   A  thing  the  blessed  God  doth  justly  and  often  glory 

*  Preached  Dec.  12.1690. 
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in,  ill  sundry  parts  of  Scripture  :  "  The  Maker  of  heaven  and 
farth."  The  Hrst  as  well  as  the  last,  f Ic  of  whom  and  from 
wiiom  all  things  are;  and  we  are  told  again  and  again  how,  in 
the  heginning  of  Genesis,  and  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
John  and  elsewhere,  to  wit,  by  a  word's  speaking,  lie  spake 
and  they  were  made.  He  commanded  and  they  stood  forth. 
That  there  are  made  things  is  a  proof  to  us  that  he  was  their 
Maker.  A  tnade  thing  and  a  maker  arc  relatives  one  Xo  ano- 
ther, and  there  can  be  no  maker  of  tiiat  which  was  of  itself. 
Whence  should  that  which  was  made  not  of  itself  come,  but 
from  that  Being  that  was  of  itself? 

4.  We  must  conceive  and  may  clearly  prove  from  what  is 
made,  the  \c\st power  of  the  Eternal  Being.  'l"ne  thing?  that  are 
made  prove  that  he  is  a  Being  of  the  greatest  conceival)l(r  power, 
the  greatest  that  we  can  conceive,  and  indeed  unspeakably  great- 
er than  we  can  conceive.  This  appears  in  that,  first,  he  haih 
made  all  things  out  of  nothing  :  as  nothing  can  of  itself  arise 
out  of  nothing,  so  it  is  the  greatest  power  that  is  conceivable  to 
bring  any  thing  out  of  nothing :  if  all  the  contrivance  and  all  ihe 
power  of  this  world  were  put  together  to  bring  the  least  thing  out 
of  nothing,  you  would  easily  apprehend  it  impos'-ible  to  all.  If 
all  the  force  that  is  in  this  whole  earth,  and  even  in  the  whole 
creation,  should  be  exerted  together  to  bring  a  grain  of  sand  out 
of  nothing,  yofl  would  easily  apprehend  it  would  never  be,  and 
therefore  how  vast  is  that  power  of  this  Eternal  Being  !  he  to 
whom  the  eternal  Godhead  belongs,  (as  the  text  speaks)  to 
bring  things  into  being  that  were  not ;  that  were  nothing  im- 
mediately before.  But  then,  secondly,  consider  also  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  creation.  To  bring  the  least  thing  out  of  nothing 
must  require  the  greatest  power,  but  to  bring  so  great  a  creation 
as  this  out  of  nothing,  is  that  which  doth  render  the  power  of 
the  Creator,  both  perspicuous  and  admirable  at  once.  To  have 
such  a  frame  of  things  as  we  behold  with  our  eyes  from  day  to 
day  made  to  rise  up  out  of  nothing,  and  only  by  a  word  speak- 
ing, how  perspicuous  and  admirable  doth  it  evidence  his  infi- 
nite power !     But 

5.  We  are  to  apprehend,  and  may  prove  the  admirable  bene- 
ilroice  of  him  that  made  them.  If  we  cast  our  eye  through 
the  universe,  and  coui^ider,  that  the  first  order  of  creatures  that 
have  life  are  made  capable  of  pleasure;  some  kind  of  satjvfaction 
to  themselves,  that  is,  that  are  capable  of  the  meaner  life,  the 
sensitive  life  ;  and  that  the  creatures  beneath  them  are  made 
to  afford  the  matter  of  that  pleasure,  when  it  was  very  easily 
possible  for  a  Being  of  vast,  immense  power  to  have  made  crea- 
tures only  for  self-torment;  upon  this  account  it  appears  that 

VOL.    VI.  3  F 
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the  whole  earth,  the  whole  creation  is  full  of  his  goodness.  So 
that  rising  a  little  from  the  meanest  sort  and  order  of  creatures, 
you  immediately  ascend  to  such  a  sort  and  order  of  creatures  as 
hath,  every  one,  its  suitable  delectation.  That  all  the  repasts 
of  that  life  that  are  given  to  tlie  several  orders  of  creatures,  are 
mingled  and  sweetened  with  so  mueh  delight,  speaks  all  to  be 
full  of  his  goodness.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  it,  is  generally  taken  in  with  delight  and  complacency.  If 
this  Being  who  is  the  Author  and  Spring  of  all  other  beings, 
were  not  a  being  of  admirable  goodness  and  beneficence  it  had 
heen  as  easy  a  thing  to  him,  that  what  should  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  inferior  beings  should  always  have  been 
accompanied  with  torture  as  well  as  pleasure.  That  whereas 
wc  and  the  creatures  beneath  us  find  it  needful  in  order  to  the 
support  of  life  to  eat  and  drink,  he  might  have  ordered  it  so 
that  there  never  should  have  been  eating  and  drinking  without 
torment :  now  we  find  it  is  with  continued  pleasure,  for  the 
greater  part,  with  all  sorts  of  creatures  whose  case  doth  require 
it.     And  again, 

G.  We  must  understand  from  the  things  that  are  made,  this 
Eternal  Being  to  liave  been  their  intelligent  and  designing 
Maker.  We  are  to  prove  this  intellectuality  from  the  things 
that  are  made;  that  he  is  an  intellectual  Being,  that  he  did  not 
give  rise  to  this  creation  by  an  elfort  of  vast  and  resistless  pow- 
er alone  ;  but  by  a  power  that  was  guided  and  governed  by 
wisdom,  so  as  to  know  and  design  all  his  work  throughout. 
And  (as  I  have  told  you)  it  being  our  business  in  speaking  to 
this  head,  to  evince  and  make  out  to  you  an  object  of  religion, 
to  give  you  a  plain  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  first  question, 
Have  vve  an  object  of  religion  yea  or  no  ?  this  is  most  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  resolution  of  it.  We  have  not  an  object 
of  religion  without  this,  that  is,  without  the  supposition  of  an 
intellectual  designing  Maker  of  ail  things.  If  we  should  sup- 
pose only  an  Almighty  Maker  of  things,  who  made  them  with- 
out wisdom,  without  design,  intending  no  such  thing;  if  the 
effort  of  sucij  a  power  as  we  could  not  resist,  and  it  could  not 
of  itself  v^itlihold,  had  thrown  up  such  a  creation  as  this  is,  out 
of  nothing  into  what  it  is,  if  that  had  been  possible,  here  had 
been  no  object  of  worship,  no  object  of  religion,  that  is,  there 

^  would  have  been  nothing  that  would  either  deserve  or  could 
receive  religious  homage  from  us  :  nothing  that  could  deserve 
it,  becaurethe  thing  was  allogether  (upon  this  supposition) 
witliout  design.  If  a  mighty  violent  storm  had  thrown  in  upon 
the  coast  some  vessel  full  of  rich  treasure,  and  I  was  passing  by 
it,  and  (it  bcinjj  without  an  owner,  no  one  layij)g  claim  to  it)  it 
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were  thrown  into  my  lap,  would  I  fall  i\o'\\\  and  worship  tlie 
storm  ?  though  I  miglit  hiin  that  LTuided  and  diri'cti'd  it.  Nor 
indeed  as  an  undesigninu:  cause  of 'all  thinu;s  could  not  deserve 
religious  homage,  so  neither  could  he  receive  it.  It  would 
be  an  absurd  tiling  to  pay  a  religious  liomage  where  tliere  could 
be  no  reception  of  it,  where  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  it. 
But  nothing  is  more  evident  from  the  things  that  arc  made, 
than  fliat  the  Maker  of  then)  hath  done  all  with  most  profound 
and  wise  counsel;  he  hath  therein  displayed  an  infinite  under- 
standing and  tliereby  made  known  that  his  undt?rstanding  is  in- 
finite. By  wisdom  are  the  heavens  stretched  forth  and  the 
earth  established  and  founded.     Which  appears  several  ways  : 

(1.)  In  the  order  whicii  is  every  way  observable  in  the  crea- 
tion of  God.  Wisdom  only  is  the  parent  of  order,  and  order 
the  product  of  wisdom.  It  cannot  be,  that  there  should  be  ac- 
curate and  continued  order  by  chance.  When  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  put  into  such  an  order  as  to  express  such  and 
such  sense,  will  any  man  say  this  was  by  chance,  and  this  was 
without  design  ?  especially  when  this  is  continued,  when  they 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  such  order  as  to  make 
a  volume  :  the  very  thing  (1  remember)  that  the  pagan,  Cice- 
ro takes  notice  of  and  urgeth  for  the  proving  of  a  Deity ;  the 
creating  of  the  world  by  a  wise  and  designing  cause,  against 
the  epicureans  who  would  have  It  arise  only  out  of  the  fortui- 
tous jumble  of  several  particles  of  matter,  called  atoms.  "  You 
might  as  well  (saith  he)  suppose  that  the  letters  of  the  alpiia- 
bet  in  great  numbers  shaken  together  in  confusion,  and  thrown 
out,  should  fall  into  the  order  ofEnnius's  poems,  so  as  of  them- 
selves without  design  to  compose  such  a  history  as  liis,  all  in 
verse."  When  wc  consider  the  order  that  is  between  things  and 
things,  how  exact  a  course  and  motion,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  and  other  stars  do  hold,  so  as  that  a  man  of  weak  under- 
standing can  tell  you  at  what  hour,  in  such  a  month  and  such 
a  day  of  the  month,  the  sun  will  rise  and  set,  and  so  of  tbe 
moon  ;  and  so  (those  that  do  observe  them)  of  the  [)lanets  and 
other  stars  besides;  and  then  to  see  the  constant  succession  of 
summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  day  azid  night  amongst 
us:  whence  comes  all  this  order  ?  What!  from  no  designing 
cause  ?  And  again, 

(2.)  Consider  the  aptitude  of  things  to  their  end,  the  several 
ends  they  are  appointed  to  serve  for,  as,  who  can  comprehend 
that  such  a  thing  as  our  eye  was  made  for  any  thing  else  but 
to  see  with,  and  our  foot  but  to  walk  with,  and  our  hand  but  to 
work  witii,  and  such  a  thing  as  the  ear  was  made  for  any  thing 
else  but  to  hear  with  ?  Who  can  coniprehend  that  there  should 
be  that  strange  and  exact  aptitude  in  every  thing  for  the  ends  and 
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purposes  tliat  they  do  serve  for,  without  a  design  that  they  should 
serve   those  purposes  ?  And   this   would  be  a  great   deal  more 
convictive,  if  it  were   so  obvious  to  every  one  to  take  notice  of, 
and  observe  many  things   that  are  more   latent,  and  lie  out  of 
common  view  :  to  think  how  the  several  veins  and  arteries  do 
receive  and  distribute  and  return  back  again  the  blood  from  its 
fountain,  the  heart,  so  as  continually  to  renew  strength  and  vi- 
gour in  the  body  as   the  matter  doth  require  :  to  think  of  the 
admirable  variety  and  suitableness  of  those  things  that  we  have 
in  our  bodies,  called  muscles,  and  all  the  several  sorts  of  motioa 
that  are  to  be  performed  ;  about  six  (as  is  observed)  belonging 
to  the  eye  itself,  without   which  it   were   impossible  it  should 
move  in  the  several  ways  it  doth :  and  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  in  one  human  body.     If  any  man  did  by  chance 
see  a  watch,  wlio  had  never  seen  one  before  ;  but  he  finds  upon 
observation,   what  uses  and  purposes  it  serves  for  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  what  purposes  the  several  parts  it  was  composed  of  do 
serve    for,   in  order  to  that  general   end,  will  he  not  with  the 
greatest  confidence  imaginable  pronounce,  "this  was  made  with 
a  design:"  or  would  a  man  blame  him  for  his  confidence  ?  Or  if 
a  man  take  upon  him  to  pretend  to  sucli  an  excessive  measure 
of  V.  ii  as  to  say,  "  these   things  serve  to  such  a  purpose,  for  this 
general  end,  the  measuring  of  time  ;  and  the  seveial  parts  serve 
for  several  ends,   this  and  that  motion  by  which  the   whole  is 
made  useful    to  that  ct)mmon  end  :  but  this  was    never   made 
by  any  human   art    or  with'  a  design,  but  the   several  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  agitated  Variously  by  the  wi'.;d,  or 
motion  of  the  air  were  thrown  by  mere  chance  into  this  figure, 
and  so  there  resulted  out  of  the   whole  such  a  little  engine  as 
this,  that  now  you  see  serves  thc;e  purposes  ;"    who  would  not 
think  tliat  man  with  his  pretences  to  wit,  a  madman  that  should 
give  such  an   account  as  this,  how  a  watch  came  to  be  made, 
when  he  sees  what  it  serves  for,    and   what  its  several  parts  do 
serve  for,  in  subserviency  and   reference  to  the  common  end  ? 
And  which  way  would  you  judge  and   pronounce   with   confi- 
dence that  such  a  thing   was  made   with  a  design,  but  by  hav- 
ing so  manifest  characters  upon  it  of  a  designing  cause  ?  so  as 
that  every  one  but  a  madman   would   presently  say,  this   was 
done   with  a  design  and  for  such  a  purpose.     But  there  is  no 
one  that  hath  given  himself  but  to  look  a  little  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  human  body  but  could  see  a  hundred  times  more  cu- 
riosity in  so  many  hundreds  of  things  that  go  to  the  composition 
of  it.     As  I  have  told  you,  in  each  several   muscle  of  a  human 
body  there  is  as  much  cariosity  as  can  be  taken  notice  of  in  a 
watch,  and  much  more  in  the  fabric  and  structure  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  car.     So  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  a  greater  ah- 
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surdity  than  to  suppose  such  things  as  those  that  we  see  are 
made,  were  made  witliout  desig-n  or  otherwise  than  with  design, 
and  by  a  wise  enuse  that  was  first  productive  of  them  and  con- 
tinues to  be  productive  of  them  in  tlic  stated  way  that  he  hath 
set  for  them.     And, 

(3,)  We  may  conclude  an  intellectual  designing  cause  of  tl.»e 
things  that  are  made,  from  very  manyof  tlie  thing''  tliemselves, 
that  not  only  have  characteis  of  a  design  upon  them,  and  so 
thence  appear  to  be  made  with  design,  but  are  made  capable 
of  design  themselves  ;  that  is,  the  whole  order  of  intelligent 
reasonable  creatures.  We  are  all  of  us  convinced  that  we  are 
not  of  ourselves,  that  we  are  made  things,  that  our  minds  and 
spirits  which  we  carry  about  with  us  are  made  things  by  one  un- 
made. It  is  but  a  little  while  ago  that  they  were  not.  But 
besides,  they  are  things  themselves  capable  of  design  :  you 
know  we  lay  our  designs  this  way  and  that,  we  have  our  con- 
trivance what  we  will  do  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  (it  may  be) 
the  third  day.  And  whence  should  a  designing  effect  proceed 
but  from  a  designing  cause  ?  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  wisdom 
among  the  things  that  are  made,  there  must  certainly  be  a  wise 
mal.er;  otherwise  that  wisdom  being  itself  a  made  thing,  was 
made  by  that  which  had  nothing  in  it,  out  of  which  it  could 
arise.  But  (as  1  told  you  before)  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
something  to  arise  out  of  nothing  itself.  Therefore  wisdom 
being  somewhat  and  a  made  thing,  it  doth  not  arise  of  itself 
out  of  nothing,  or  that  is  of  late  beginning.  A  little  wh.ile  ago 
they  were  not,  how  comes  wisdom  into  such  a  created  kind  of 
being  r  Why  it  shews  the  wisdom  of  an  uncreated  Being  from 
whence  it  came.     And, 

7-  We  may  further  hence  collect  the  spiritrial/ft/  of  this 
Being,  that  this  Being  is  a  Spirit,  an  eternal  Spirit,  an  otcrn;il 
mind  ;  otherwise  it  were  not  capable  of  design.  There  are  but 
two  sorts  of  beings  in  general  that  we  can  so  much  as  conceive 
of.  Th.ese  are  mind  and  matter.  Since  we  have  proved  to 
you,  this  Being  is  a  designing  Being,  a  wise  intelligent  Ik'ing, 
that  proves  it  to  be  a  mind,  and  spiritual  Being,  because  mat- 
ter is  capable  of  no  such  thing  as  design  :  some  indeed  may  ap- 
prehend that  though  gross  matter  cannot  design,  (a  clod  of  clay 
we  know  can  design  nothing,)  yet  perhaps  some  finer  sort  of 
matter,  pure  and  defected  matter  may.  But  I  would  have  it 
considered  what  nearer  approach  to  wisdom  and  reason  there  is 
in  a  flame  of  fire,  than  in  a  clod  of  clay.  Can  any  man  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  greater  disposition  to  reason  or  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom  in  a  blast  of  wind  or  a  flame  of  fire  than  in  a 
piece  of  dirt  ?  Therefore  we  are  here  to  attribute  to  the  Deity 
that,    that  God  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  himself  3  to  wit,  that 
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he  is  a  Spirit,  which  further  represents  him  to  us  as  the  Ohject 
of  worship,  and  of  suitable  worship,  forasmuch  as  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  John  4.  24. 
And  indeed,  otherwise  it  had  been  altogetlier  impossible  that 
this  world  should  be  made  by  a  cause  that  were  not  purely 
mental,  in  its  own  being  a  mental  and  spiritual  thing:  for 
most  manifest  it  is ;  matter  as  such  is  altogether  inactive  ;  and 
if  you  could  suppose  never  so  vast  a  collection  of  mere  matter 
it  would  always  remain  a  mere  dead  lump,  as  even  the  light  of 
more  intelligent  and  considering  heathens  could  dictate  to 
them  :  Mens  agigat  molem-,  it  is  the  mind  that  doth  actuate, 
and  did  at  first  this  mighty  moles  of  matter,  so  as  to  bring 
things  out  of  it,  appearing  in  such  an  order  as  v/e  do  behold, 
and  t'lat  we  may  not  go  on  further  in  particular  enumerations, 
wh.ich  we  see  the  apustlc,  in  the  text,  cuts  much  shorter,  sum- 
ming up  all  in  the  word  Godhead, 

8.  In  the  last  place  we  may  collect  from  the  things  that 
are  made  that  this  Being  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  such  as 
wherein  all  exeellei^cies  do  concur  in  their  highest  perfection 
xvheiher  they  be  natural,  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  those  that 
we  may  conceive  under  these  distinct  notion"?. 

(1.)  Natural,  as  life,  original  self-sprung  life  in  the  liighesl 
perfection  of  it,  as  it  iinports  l^oth  a  self-active  and  self-fruitive 
principle.  And  again,  [)ure  simplicity  and  uncompoundedness; 
the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  composition  that  may  import  any 
thing  of  diminution  or  debasement,  to  that  Being  we  are  speak- 
ing of.  And  again,  most  absolute  immutability  and  vmchange- 
ablcness,  as  that  mentioned  name  ;  "i  am  that  i  am"  imports. 
And  again,  immensity,  imconlinedness  toany  space  whatsoever; 
so  that  "heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain" 
this  Being.  These  are  natural  perfections  that  we  must  un- 
derstand do  belong  to  him.     And  then, 

(2.)  All  sorts  of  intellectual  perfection  that  are  truly  such  j 
as  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  even  of  minds  and  spirits 
themselves  ;  and  of  future  things  that  no  eye  can  look  into, 
but  the  divine  eye.  Most  exact  wisdom  in  all  things  else,  as 
well  as  what  appears  in  the  making  of  this  world,  there  is  also 
requisite  what  doth  appear  in  the  continual  government  of  it 
in  changing  the  times  and  seasons,  ordering  things  so  as  that 
they  shall  hit  into  their  proper  juncture,  and  meet  in  all  their 
necessary  circumstances  that  w^ere  needful  to  concur  for  such 
and  such  jjurposes.     And  then, 

(3.)  Those  that  are  called  moral  excellencies,  such  as  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  holiness  and  the  like:  these  must  be  un- 
derstood, upon  the  sanje  grounds,  all  of  them  to  meet  and  cou' 
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cur  in  their  highest  perfection  in  this  Bcinij.  And  the  demon- 
stration whereof  is  still  too,  from  the  tilings  that  are  made, 
because  there  are  ideas,  images,  vestiges  of  these  things  to  be 
found  up  and  down  in  the  creation  among  tin;  things  that  are 
made.  We  lind  that  some  things  are  more  fickle  than  others, 
and  some  things  more  steady.  And  we  find  (as  I  said  before) 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom,  as  knowledge,  as  holiness,  as 
righteousness,  to  l)c  found  among  the  creatures  ;  and  this 
shews  all  these  things  must  be  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
unmade  Being. 

And  I  might  add  hereupon  (as  that  which  will  be  most  ne- 
cessarily consequent)  that  this  Being  must  be  infinite  in  all 
these  perfections,  because  there  is  nothing  in  being,  and  no- 
thing supposable  ever  to  come  into  being,  that  doth  not  result 
and  proceed  from  it.  And  that  whicli  comprehends  all  being  and 
all  perfection  and  all  excellency,  actual  and  ])ossible,  cannot  l>e 
less  than  infinite  ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  more  than  ail ;  but 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  thing,  either 
that  is  in  actual  being  now,  or  that  can  hereafter  come  into 
being,  that  comes  not  from  this  radical  Being.  This  Being 
therefore,  which  must  virtually  comprehend  all  that  is  actual 
and  all  that  is  possiide,  within  the  compass  of  its  own  power, 
cannot  be  less  than  infinite,  because  there  can  be  nothing  more 
than  all,  notJiing  beyond  all. 

And  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  most  evident  that  this  Be- 
ing can  be  but  (me.  But  that  I  shall  not  now  insist  upon  :  it 
will  fall  into  the  discourse  most  suitably  when  we  come  to 
shew,  though  it  be  essentially  but  ww,  it  is  personally  threc^ 
and  that  is  only  to  be  shewn  from  the  Scripture.  'J  he  uni(>/  of 
the  Deity  is  indeed  demonstraijle  from  reason,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  irinit)j  in  it,  is  only  to  be  known  from  his  saying 
so  who  best  knows  his  own  nature.  As  "  the  things  of  a  man" 
are  only  to  be  known  by  "  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him," 
so  the  things  of  God,  and  what  is  in  his  holy  nature  (otherwise 
not  revealed)  can  only  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  he 
shall  tliink  fit  to  reveal  and  make  it  known  to  us.  But  first,  it 
will  be  needful  to  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  is  the  great  superstructure  that  is  raised  upon  na- 
tural religion,  or  the  natural  notices  of  God,  to  wit,  to  evince 
to  you  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  diviue  revelation  which  will 
k»e  the  next  work  we  have  to  do. 
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Before  we  come  to  evince  to  you  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  reckon  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  to 
enhirge  somewhat  in  the  use  of  that  we  have  been  upon  :  for  if 
we  let  what  God  is  pleased  to  make  known  concerning  himself, 
his  own  nature  and  existence,  slightly  pass  without  improvement, 
and  lose  that,  we  lose  all.  All  our  time  is  lost,  and  all  our  la- 
bour is  lost  if  we  can  let  so  great  a  thing  slide  away  without 
some  proportionable  improvement  and  impression  :  and  here- 
in lies  the  proper  improvement  of  it.  The  state  of  things  is 
sad  among  us,  upon  this  account,  that  there  is  so  little  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  land  :  for  this  it  hath  (i'ause  to  mourn,  and 
1  doubt  will  be  made  to  do  so :  but  if  we  had  ten  thousand  times 
more  of  the  knowledge  of  God  than  we  have,  if  it  be  not  a 
lively  and  impressed  knowledge,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose  :  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  would  be  but  the  increase  of  our 
sorrow,  as  it  is  said  upon  anotiier  account.  You  have  heard 
from  this  scripture,  that  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  (though 
invisible)  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  things  he  hath  made. 
The  improvement  I  desire  you  to  make  of  it,  will  be  partly  by 
way  of  information  in  some  particular  truths  that  may  be  de- 
duced from  it :  partly  by  way  of  expostulation,  touching  sins 
repugnant  hereunto:  and  partly  by  way  of  exhortation  to  agree- 
able duties. 

I.  For  truths  that  may  be  collected  and  inferred  hence  for 
'  our  information,  you  may  take  such  as  these  : 

I.  That  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  arriving  by  way  of 
arguir.ent  unto  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing in  a  way  of  argumentation  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  exist- 
ence and  in  great  measure  of  his  nature  too.  For  we  are  told, 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  to  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
things  that  are  made.  Things  in  themselves  invisible,  and 
while  they  are  in  themselves  invisible,  if  we  are  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  things  that  are  made,  how  can  that 
be  hut  l)y  way  of  argument  ?  In  themselves  tliey  are  said  to  be 
invisi'uie  :  those  visible  things  that  are  beheld  are  not  the  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead  themselves,  therefore  we  can  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  former  by  the  latter  no  way  but  by  inter- 
vening arguments,  not  immediately,  for  the  things  that  are 
made  are  the  medium.  Therefore  it  is  by  way  of  argumentation 
iorrned  from  this  medium,  that  we  come  to  this  knowledge  of 
God's  eternal  power  and  Godliead,  and  this  is  that  which   con- 
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cenis  us  very  deeply  to  consider,  that  if  in  such  a  way  as  this 
we  arc  to  arrive  at  the  kno\vItdi2^e  of  God,  then  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  us  to  make  a  reflection  upon  ourselves,  and  un- 
derstand that  from  hence,  much  is  to  he  learned  of  our  own 
nature.  If  in  this  way  we  are  to  understand  any  tliiup  of  God's 
nature,  we  must  hy  consequence  understand  so  much  of  our 
own  nature  :  that  is,  that  it  is  a  reasonahle  nati-re,  tliat  it  is  an 
intelliirent  nature,  that  it  is  a  nature  capahle  of  improving  it- 
self in  point  of  knowledge,  hy  ratioeination  and  discourse  ;  and 
even  of  kntiwledgc  concerning  the  higiiest  and  greatest,  and 
first  knowahle,  that  is  God  and  the  very  nature  of  God.  Indeed 
here  the  foundation  lies  of  all  obligation  that  can  he  upon  us 
to  he  religious,  to  he  obedient,  to  be  subject,  to  the  con)mon 
Ruler  of  tins  world;  that  is,  tiiat  God  hath  given  us  a  nature 
capable  of  knowing  him,  and  of  arriving  to  this  knowledge  of 
him  liy  tliis  way  of  ratiocination,  as  the  text  implies  :  that  is,  to 
collect  that  there  is  an  eternal  power,  and  an  essential  Deity, 
from  thinffs  that  are  made  and  extant  to  view.  If  we  are  to 
come  by  it,  so  we  are  to  come  by  it  in  a  reasoning  way,  and  it 
is  iai])ossible  for  us  to  receive  conviction  concerning  our  own 
duty  towards  God,  if  we  have  not  a  right  apprehension  of  our 
own  natures,  and  what  they  are  susceptible  and  capable  of. 
God  will  deal  with  us  at  the  last  day,  according  to  the  nature 
that  he  hath  given  us;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  consider  our- 
selves too  according  to  that  nature.  There  will  he  a  judgment- 
day  for  men,  when  there  will  not  for  brutes  ;  and  if  God  will 
difference  us  in  the  final  judgment,  and  doth  difference  us  in  the 
way  of  his  present  government,  from  inferior  brute  creatures, 
it  concerns  us  to  understand  the  difference  too,  and  to  know 
that  we  have  natures  capable  of  being  so  dealt  with,  and  as  God 
will  finally  deal  with  us  ;  that  he  doth  not  deal  with  us  unsuit- 
ably to  the  natures  he  hath  first  given  us.  "There  is  a  spirit 
in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  him 
understanding."  And  if  so,  then  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly ;  not  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  or  a  brute  creature.  It  is  a 
great  signification  to  us  of  the  capacity  of  the  nature  of  man, 
that  it  should  be  said  here,  to  all  those  that  will  use  their  un- 
derstandings, the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  clearly  seen 
by  tjie  things  he  hath  made.  And  tliat  is  one  thing  we  have 
therefore  to  collect  and  infer  for  our  own  information,  that  the 
ir.ind  and  understanding  are  capable  of  arriving  by  ratiocination 
and  arguments  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Indeed  it  would  be  a 
strange  kind  of  perverseness  to  hesitate  at  the  reception  of 
this,  because  it  is  plain,  that  even  lower  things  than  our  mental 
capacity  arc  iubservient  to  our  reception  of  divine  know- 
voL.   VI.  3  « 
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ledge  ;  for  faith  (that  hath  to  do  with  the  same  kind  of  o^ 
jects)  comes  by  hearing :  and  if  external  sense  is  to  be  sub- 
servient to  our  reception  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
then  certainly  much  more  our  understanding,  which  is  a  thing 
far  nobler  than  our  external  sense,  and  therefore  it  is  a  high- 
er and  greater  talent  that  we  are  to  be  accountable  for.  We 
are  to  be  accountable  for  all  our  faculties,  as  so  many  talents 
that  God  hath  intrusted  us  with  ;  the  faculty  of  seeing,  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  the  faculty  of  remembering  and  the  like. 
And  what  do  we  think,  among  the  rest,  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing in  so  plain  and  important  a  case  as  tjiis,  is  to  be  ex- 
empted and  left  out  ?  that  God  should  have  distinguished  us 
by  this  in  so  great  a  measure  from  the  beasts  that  perish,  and 
we  take  no  notice  of  the  difference  and  not  tliink  ourselves  ac- 
countable for  it  ?  No,  if  we  are  in  this  way  capable  of  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  God's  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  certain- 
ly this  ability  of  coming  this  way  to  this  knowledge,  is  that 
v/liich  must  be  strictly  accounted  for  another  day;  that  we  have 
such  a  power  and  use  it  not,  such  a  capacity  and  endowment 
belonging  to  our  natures  and  never  use  it,  let  it  lie  asleep,  ne- 
ver exert  and  put  it  forth  to  so  high  and  to  so  great  a  purpose 
as  this  is.     But, 

2.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  none  who  have  the 
use  of  their  understandings  can  ever  be  innocently  ignorant  of 
God.  No,  saith  the  text,  there  is  so  clear  a  representation  of 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  in  the  things  that  are  made, 
that  if  men  will  not  yet  know  God  they  are  left  witiiout  excuse, 
without  apology,  the  case  admits  of  no  apology.  That  there 
should  be  so  clear  a  representation  to  an  ap[)rehenslvc  creature, 
and  he  will  not  know  God;  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  why  they  do  not  know  him,  why  they 
do  not  live  in  the  eternal  adoration  of  him.  The  matter  will  be 
resolved  entirely  and  only  into  this  at  the  last,  they  have  not 
known,  because  they  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  as  it  follows  after,^  in  the  2()th.  verse;  and  into  that 
Vv'hich  we  see  in  that  of  Eplies.  4.  18.  that  men  are  "  alien- 
ate.'] iVom  tiie  life  oF God  tluougli  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them 
and  the  blindness  of  their  hearts.'^  Pray  what  kind  of  blindness 
is  the  blindness  of  the  heart?  That  can  be  no  blindness  but  vol- 
untary lilindnesSjatfected  blindness,  chosen  blindness;  that  men 
are  blind  because  they  will  be  blind,  because  they  will  not  see.^ 
A  blindness  of  the  mere  speculative  understanding  is  quite  ano- 
ther thing,  but  such  a  blindness  as  is  referred  to  the  heart,  as 
having  its  seat  and  subject  there,  must  mean  a  blindness  that 
men  voluntarily  do  continue  themselves  in,  as  he  that  stifly  and 
resplvedly  winks  that  he  may  not  see  the  li^bt, 
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3.  We  may  further  infer  hence,  that  the  clearest  rational 
knowledge  of  God  is  by  no  means  so  acquiesced  in,  as  if  tl.at 
would  serve  the  turn,  and  be  aus\veral)le  to  the  saving  i)uri)oscs 
and  necessities  of  our  souls.  'I'he  rational  knowledge  of  God  ; 
it  may  be  had  and  it  must  be  had,  but  it  must  not  he  rested  in  ; 
for  even  this  knowledge  that  doth  in  the  means,  the  objective 
representation,  lie  so  fairly  eompassable,  (for  the  discovery  is 
clearl  is  supposed  to  be  clear  ;  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly  seen,  clearly  to  be  seen, 
and  there  may  be  a  reception  in  some  measure,  and  propor- 
tionable to  the  representation  of  the  object.  Besides  the  objec- 
tive representation,  there  may  be  a  subjective  reception  ;  it  is  a 
supposable  thing,  and  it  is  frequent  (though  not  universal)  that 
these  things  here  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  invisibles,  are 
not  only  clearly  to  be  seen,  but  seen  :  and  yet,  though  this 
knowledge  do  lie  so  fairly  eompassable  and  may  be  actually 
obtained  and  received,  men,  for  all  that,  may  be  left  without 
excuse,  for  the  reason  referred  to  in  the  verse  next  but  one 
foregoing,  that  is,  that  the  truth  that  is  received  is  held  in  un- 
lighteousness.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  And  by  this  truth  (it  is  plain  by 
what  follows)  is  principally  and  chiefly  meant  tiie  truth  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  "  that  which  may  "oc 
known  of  God"  (so  it  immediately  follows)  '•  is  manifest  in 
them  :  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them  :"  for  the  invisible 
things,  such  truths  as  these,  may  not  only  be  represented  but 
received  ;  and  being  so,  yet  held  in  unrighteousness,  defeated 
of  their  proper  design  ;  so  that  such  are  left  without  excuse  ;  it 
not  attaining  the  end  that  such  a  representation  doth  finally  aim 
at.  Indeed  God  would  never  be  angry  without  a  cause,  tiiere- 
foreifthey  be  under  wrath,  if  the  wrath  of  God  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  flame  against  a  wicked,  atheistical  world,  it 
is  plain  they  are  without  excuse. 

But  now,  will  that  knowledge  of  God  serve  our  turn  that  will 
only  leave  us  inexcusable  ?  will  that  ansv/or  the  purposes  and 
necessities  of  our  souls  ?  It  is  a  supposable  thing  that  the 
clearest  merely  rational  knowledge  of  God,  n)ay  but  leave  men 
without  excuse,  therefore  somewhat  more  is  necessary,  another 
sort  of  knowledge.  That  which  is  rational,  may  be  had  and 
ought  to  be  had,  and  we  shall  most  dearly  answer  for  it,  if  W'e 
have  it  not  :  but  then  when  we  have  it,  that  is  not  enough,  it 
is  necessary,  but  not  suflicient. 

But  then  it  may  be  said,  \Vhat  more  is  there  wanting  than  to 
know  clearly  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ?  VVhy  1  shall  tell  you  in  one  word  :  To  have  that 
clear  knowledge  made  vital.     It  is  not  the  mere  clearness,  but 
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the  vitality,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  that  must  do  the  needful 
work  in  our  souls,  in  order  to  our  present  serving  of  God, 
and  walking  and  conversing  with  him  in  this  world,  and 
our  final  felicity  and  blessedness  with  him  in  the  other  world. 
Light  there  must  be,  but  it  must  be  the  light  of  life,  other- 
wise we  shall  never  be  the  better  for  it.  A  light  that  is 
not  vital  will  serve  to  condemn,  but  only  a  light  that  is  vital 
will  serve  to  save.  There  is,  ii  is  true,  a  light  universally  shin- 
ing in  every  intelligent  mind,  in  every  conscience  of  man,  but 
it  is  a  light  so  little  profitable  to  the  necessity  of  an  immortal 
soul,  that  that  light  is  said  to  be  hut  darkness,  as  in  that  6  Mat. 
2.'J.  "  If  the  li<^ht  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness!"  liiat  is,  serves  for  the  advantage  of  souls  (if  they 
do  acquiesce  and  take  up  their  rest  there)  no  more  than  mere 
darkness  would  have  done.  It  is  but  equal  to  darkness,  as  to  any 
thing  of  fruit,  emolument  and  profit  to  them.  And  therefore, 
that  ligiit  which  is  truly  salutary  and  finally  saving,  is  the  light 
of  life,  such  is  the  light  v/hich  comes  by  Christ  :  "  FJe  that 
follows  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life."    Johns.  12. 

But  you  will  say.  What  is  the  difference  ?  One  man  knows 
God,  that  is,  he  is  well  assured  and  able  rationally  to  prove  and 
demonstrate  to  another  man,  the  existence  of  God  and  many 
particular  things  concerning  his  nature ;  and  perhaps  can 
speak  more  rationally  to  such  a  purpose  than  many  another 
man  that  carries  the  reputation  of  a  pious  man,  whilst  perhaps 
this  man  is  not  so:  Pray  what  is  the  difference? 

Why  truly,  this  is  a  thing  (because  I  must  not  insist  in  such 
a  course  as  I  am  in,  upon  particulars)  that  may  (I  shot.ild  think) 
be  easily  understood  by  any  one.  One,  he  knosvs  the  kind  or  na- 
ture of  this  or  that  food,  or  this  or  that  drink,  he  is  able  to  dis- 
course rationally  of  it,  and  give  an  accurate  description  of  the 
kind  and  properties  of  this  or  that  sort  of  meat,  or  drink  :  ano- 
ther, he  eats  and  drinks  of  it.  Let  the  former,  discourse  as  long 
as  he  will  and  never  so  understandingly  and  knowingly,  and  not 
eat  or  drink,  he  will  be  famished  for  all  his  knowledge  :  the 
other,  he  knows  this  is  good  meat,  and  this  is  good  drink  ;  and 
he  eats  and  drinks  heartily  and  is  refreshed,  and  lives  by 
it.  Is  not  here  a  plain  difference  r  Why  here  is  the  very 
difference  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  One,  he  can  dis- 
course rationally  and  learnedly  about  many  invisible  things 
of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  but  he  never  closetli 
with  them,  his  soul  never  inwardly  unites  with  him  as  his 
best  good,  never  subjects  to  him  as  his  highest  Lord,  never 
fears  him,  never  loves  him,  never  trusts  in  him,  nor  delights  in 
him  as  the  other  doth.     Do  you  not  begin  to  apprehend,  here 
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is  a  vast  difference  between  knowledge  and  knowledge  ;  one 
sort  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  another?  How  plain  is  it 
that  with  many  men,  the  clearest  and  truest  notions  of  God  are 
only  dead  notions  ;  lie  dead  in  their  minds,  operate  nothing 
tliere,  make  them  no  other  sort  of  men  than  they  would  be, 
if  they  knew  no  such  thing;  or  if  they  thought  or  believ- 
ed quite  the  contrary  ?  Take  out  all  those  notions  of  God 
wiiich  some  men  have  in  their  minds,  and  put  in  the  loum 
of  them  quite  contrary  notions;  a  scheme  of  mere  atheism, 
and  the  men  are  found  not  at  all  to  differ.  That  man  whose 
head  before,  was  full  of  theism,  is  just  the  same  man  as 
when  his  head  was  full  of  atheism.  There  is  knowledge,  but 
no  vitality:  all  his  notions  of  God  lie  dead,  and  so  are  as  if 
they  were  not.  But  here  is  the  great  difference  when  the  light 
of  life  concerning  God  and  the  invisible  things  of  God  comes 
into  the  soul  of  a  man,  when  these  vital  beams  strike  into  tlie 
very  centre  of  a  man's  heart,  that  the  man  not  only  hath  light 
about  these  things,  but  is  light.  A  wicked  man  hath  light, 
but  it  is  said  of  a  good  man,  a  regenerate  man,  he  is  light. 
*«  Ye  were  darkness  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the  Lord  :"  it  hath 
quite  altered  his  temper,  begot  a  new  frame  and  habit  in  his 
soul :  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  hath  begot  an  impression 
of  godliness  ;  and  this  is  that  you  are  to  be  driving  at,  and  not 
to  take  up  with  any  knowledge  of  God  short  of  this.  "  He  hath 
given  us  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true."  I  John  5.  20.  We  know  him,  and  by 
that  knowledge  are  wrougiit  into  a  vital  union.  "  We  are  in 
him,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life." 

But  it  may  be  said.  If  such  a  further  super-added  knowledge 
of  God  be  so  necessary,  what  is  the  former  rational  knowledge 
worth  ?   what  doth  it  signify  ?  and  what  doth  it  serve  for  ? 

Why  let  me  bring  you  back  to  the  former  illustration  that  I 
gave  you  before,  about  the  knowledge  of  meat  and  drink.  You 
see  a  plain  difference  between  barely  knowing  that  this  is  good 
and  useful  food,  that  would  be  proper  and  suitable  drink  ;  and 
knowing  the  same  thing  by  taste  and  reception  in  order  to  nu- 
trition :  there  is  a  very  plain  difference.  But  what !  is  the  for- 
mer knowledge  therefore  useless  ?  that  is,  to  know  that  this  is 
good  meat  and  drink,  is  it  useless  ?  Is  it  not  a  very  necessary 
knowledge  that  a  man  should  know  what  is  fit  to  be  eaten  and 
drank  and  what  not  ?  If  you  had  not  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  former  sort  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  this  is  good  food  which, 
being  duly  received,  may  do  me  good  ;  and  that  is  poison;  if  I 
meddle  with  it,  it  will  dt^Btroy  me  j"  you  could  not  distinguish 
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bread  and  h  stone  :  you  could  make  no  distinction.  In  what  a 
case  were  that  man  in,  that  did  not  know  bread  and  a  stone 
asunder  ?  So  here,  without  such  a  rational  knowledge  of  God, 
you  cannot  understand  why  one  ouglit  to  be  worshipped  more 
than  another,  why  more  to  be  trusted,  more  to  be  loved  than 
another.  If  you  had  not  that  former  knowledge  of  God  you 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  proper  object  of 
adoration  But  what  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  many 
things  may  be  necessary  for  such  and  such  a  purpose,  that  yet 
are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween necessity  and  sufiiciency.  A  rational  knowledge  of  God 
is  necessary,  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  sufficient. 
If  one  of  you  did  design,  incoming  hither,  to  come  to  the  seat 
where  you  use  to  sit,  it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to  your  com- 
ing to  the  seat,  that  you  come  to  the  door.  But  is  therefore 
coming  to  the  door  sufficient  ?  No,  you  cannot  come  to  your 
seat  unless  you  come  to  the  door,  but  it  doth  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  you  had  nothing  more  to  do  when  you  come  hither  ta 
hear  a  sermon  than  only  just  to  come  to  the  door.  Pray  ap- 
prehend this,  that  many  things  are  necessary  that  are  not 
enough,  it  is  necessary  that  you  have  this  rational  knowledge 
of  God  as  the  door,  as  an  intermission  into  that  vital  unitive 
knowledge  of  him  which  is  also  necessary  and  which  only  is 
sufficient.  And  if  the  former  of  these  be  aimed  at,  with  a  de- 
sign f  )r  the  latter,  with  a  humble  dependance  and  sense  of 
our  own  nothingness,  blessing  God  that  he  is  pleased,  in  that 
natural  way,  to  reveal  so  much  of  himself,  but  also  humbly- 
craving,  "  Lord  do  not  leave  me  here,  let  this  vital  light  shine 
into  my  dark  soul  :"  where  his  further  communications  are  not 
des{)ised,  they  will  be  had;  where  they  are  valued,  where  thejp 
are  sought,  an  inquiring  soul  will  not  be  left  destitute.  If  in- 
deed you  think  that  your  case  is  well  already,  and  that  you 
need  no  more  of  God,  and  that  all  is  well  enough,  you  may  sit 
still  and  perish  till  you  sink  into  perdition.  But  know  that  the 
benignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  methods  he  hath  set  on  foot  for 
the  recovery  and  saving  of  lost  sinners,  will  not  let  him  throw 
away  any  soul  that  doth  cry  after  him  ;  will  not  hide  himself 
from  them  that  value  the  vital  efficacious  transforming  know- 
ledge of  him  as  life  itself,  and  beyond  this  natural  life,  which  is 
the  true  sense  of  every  sincere  soul. 

4.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  the  objection  against  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  Deity,  from  his  invisibility,  must  be  most 
absurd,  and  contemptibly  weak  and  silly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
so  ;*' for  the  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly  seen  by  the 
things  that  are  made."     Therefore;  nothing  can  be  more  fool- 
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isli  than  for  one  to  say  "I  will  believe  there  is  no  God,  because 
I  sec  him  not :  1  see  not  the  brii^litness  of  the  appearance  of 
his  glory  that  shouUl  make  me  apj)rehenfl  such  a  Being  perfect, 
Superior  to,  and  more  excellent  than,  all  other  that  1  have  had 
the  knowledge  of:"  nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  this,  for 
it  is  very  plain  that  if  Ciod  could  be  seen,  he  could  not  be  God. 
The  thing  carries  a  repugnancy  in  itself;  so  mean  a  nature  aa 
can  be  visible  cannot  be  the  divine  nature.  As  a  heathen  Siud, 
we  are  not  to  ascribe  unto  God,  body  or  colour  or  quantity,  or 
any  such  thing  that  belongs  to  objects  that  fall  under  our  sense. 
**  If  we  know  (saith  he)  tluit  there  is  a  corporeal  nature,  and  if 
we  know  that  there  is  an  incorporeal  nature,  in  which  of  these 
shall  we  place  the  Divine  Being  ?  Certainly  (saith  he)  in  the 
incorporeal  nature,  which  is  higher  and  more  excellent  than  to 
be  seen  with  eyes,  or  to  be  heard  with  ears,  or  felt  with  hands, 
or  expressed  with  human  voice."  It  was  the  saying  of  Maxl- 
mus  Tyrius,  the  heathen  philosopher.  And  I  pray  you,  why 
should  we  be  so  averse  to  tiie  entertainment  and  reception  of 
invisibles  in  our  minds  ?  For  which  is  nearer  a  kin  to  our 
minds,  invisible  things,  or  visible  ?  Are  not  our  minds  invisi- 
ble ?  He  thinks  with  himself,  "I  am  not  to  acknowledge  a  Deity 
unless  I  see  him,"  Pray  what  is  it  in  you  that  thinks  so,  that  is 
so  sensible  :  and  capable  of  thinking  at  all  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
your  own  souls  ?  Did  you  ever  see  your  own  minds  ?  Are  not 
we,  as  to  the  most  noble  and  excellent  part  of  ourselves,  ra- 
ther to  be  accounted  ourselves  among  inrisildes  than  among  vi- 
sibles  ?  It  was  the  saying  of  a  poor  pagan,  when  the  season  of 
his  dying  approached,  and  his  friends  about  him  were  discours- 
ing of  his  burial :  '^  Bury  me"  saith  he  "Do  you  talk  of  bu- 
rying me  ?  what  do  you  think  this  body  is  to  me  ?  Do  with  it 
when  I  am  gone  what  you  ])lea5e  :  if  you  can  catch  me,  bury, 
nie,  but  you  shall  never  do  that,  for  do  you  think  this  body  is 
me?"  And  pray  will  you  think  so  basely  of  yourselves  as  that  this 
body  is  you  ?  If  it  be  not,  it  is  a  mind,  a  spirit,  a  soul  in  you, 
that  is  you  :  and  is  not  that  nearer  of  kin  to  invisible  things 
than  visible  ?  That  there  should  !)e  an  averseness  and  shyness 
to  entertain  in  our  niinds  invisible  things  because  ihey  are  in- 
visible, when  our  minds  themselves  are  invisible,  nothing  can 
be  more  unaccountable  and  unreasonal)le  than  this,  it  shews 
us  to  be  very  low  sunk»  that  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  are 
become  strangely  degenerate  things,  when  any  thing  because 
it  is  invisible  is  therefore  reckoned  unsuitable  to  them,  for  a 
reason  for  which  they  should  be  reckoned  most  of  all  suitable. 
And  alas  1  how  little  things  are  we  capable  of  comprehending  , 
^y  our  sijfht,  in  comparison  of  the  things  that  we  cannot  see  ? 
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Is  our  sight  fit  to  be  the  measure  of  all  realities  ?  How  small 
a  part  of  this  universe  can  we  measure  with  our  eye  !  and  must 
all  the  rest  because  we  see  it  not,  go  for  just  nothing  ?  Surely 
there  are  unspeakably  greater  things  which  we  see  not,  than 
there  are  that  we  see.  Therefore,  a  thing  should  not  be  reckon- 
ed less  real,  or  less  considerable,  or  less  excellent,  because  it  is 
invisible  to  us,  that  is,  to  the  eye  of  our  flesh :  but  unspeaka- 
bly the  more  excellent  and  great  for  that  very  reason,  for  its  not 
being  seen. 

5.  We  may  hence  learn  the  unjust  and  mad  presumption 
that  is  in  sin.  When  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  are  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are 
made,  that  is,  they  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  that  they  have  an  invisible  Maker,  and  the  eternal  pow- 
er and  Godhead  of  this  their  Maker  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  then 
how  unjust  and  mad  a  presumption  is  it  to  sin  !  For  is  not 
that  an  affront  to  thy  Maker  ?  What  doth  sin  signify  but  un- 
governableness  to  him  that  hath  power  to  govern  me  ?  And 
who  hath  a  right  to  govern  you,  if  not  he  that  made  you  out  of 
nothing  ?  Are  not  you  one  of  the  things  that  were  made  ?  and 
who  therefore  shews  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  your 
Maker  ?  How  unjust  a  presumption  then  is  it  to  sin  1  But  how 
mad  a  presumption  is  it  besides  !  That  is,  to  consider  a  world 
of  sinful  creatures  in  an  apostacy  from  God  and  a  rebellion 
against  him  :  from  whom  have  they  revolted  ?  against  whom 
have  they  rebelled  ?  They  are  things  that  are  made,  that  have 
rebelled  against  him  that  made  them.  An  amazing  thing,  to 
consider  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  the  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants of  it !  They  are  a  company  of  made  things,  and  this  world 
that  they  inhabit  is  a  made  thing.  A  made  thing  !  what  doth 
that  signify  ?  Why  a  thing  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure  ; 
a  thing  that  may  be,  or  not  be;  a  thing  that  may  continue  in  be- 
ing or  be  thrown  into  nothing,  thrown  into  destruction  the  next 
moment.  Why  here  is  a  company  of  creatures,  that  have  taken 
upon  them  to  revolt  from  their  Maker,  to  rebel  against  him 
"that  made  them.  A  strange  thing  1  they  have  not  (as  the  ex- 
pression is)  a  footing  for  their  feet ;  they  are  made  things,  and 
this  world  a  made  thing  ;  all  which  may  be  swept  away  with  a 
breath.  For  men  to  take  upon  them  to  rise  up  against  the  au- 
thority of  him  that  made  them,  when  they  cannot  command  a 
breath,  not  so  much  as  a  breath  :  for  that  which  hath  been 
made,  how  presently  can  he  unmake  it !  That  which  hath 
been  made  by  him  can  be  unmade  by  him  In  a  moment :  all 
this  world  gone  in  a  moment  :  how  easily  may  that  be  done  by 
liim!  Therefore  sin,  considered  in  its  general  nature,  is  the  most 
unjust  and  mad  presumption  that  ever  could  enter  into  the 
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mind  of  a  rational  creature  ;  unjust  towards  God,  and  mad  as 
-to  ourselves.  Oh  !  think  whither  wc  are  sunk,  and  wiiat  a  sort 
of  creatures  we  are  become,  and  how  admirable  the  divine  pa- 
tience is,  that  lets  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  we  are,  live  in 
this  world :  a  world  which  wc  did  not  furnish,  wliich  wc  did 
not  make,  and  which  lie  can  in  a  l)rcath  blow  away  into  nothing, 
as  he  raised  it  up  out  of  nothing,  by  a  breath  the  other  way. 

«.  See  here  the  admirable  greatness  of  God.  Oh  !  how  we 
should  hence  apprehend  and  adore  the  divine  greatness  !  The 
things  tiiat  are  made  clearly  demonstrate  his  invisible  power 
and  "Godhead:  and  do  but  consider  these  two  things — the 
greatness  of  the  things  that  are  made  and— how  little  they  yet 
represent  God.  And  then  sec  what  cause  we  have  from  hence 
to  admire  his  most  adorable  greatness. 

(I.)  How  great  the  things  are  that  are  made.  Alas,  what  a 
spot,  a  point  is  this  earth  of  ours  in  comparison  of  the  univer-^e  ! 
If  our  thoughts  should  go  no  further  than  our  own  vortex,  in 
which  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets  have  their  course,  how 
much  more  unmeasurable  to  our  thoughts  is  that  vortex  than 
this  earth  of  ours  !  This  earth,  in  comparison  of  that  vor- 
tex, is  no  more  than  a  spot  to  the  universe.  It  is  a  An- less 
considerable  point  to  the  whole  universe  than  this  earth  is  to 
our  vortex,  or  that  circle  that  doth  immediately  encompass  it. 
And  then  to  think  of  the  vastness  of  this  universe  ;  all  which, 
and  all  that  it  contains  are  but  things  that  are  made.  How 
mighty  a  One  then  is  their  Maker,  their  invisible  Maker  !  The 
greatness  of  the  creation  gives  us  a  great  representation  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator.     But  it  adds  unspeakably  more  if, 

(2.)  We  consider,  that  yet  all  which  creation  can  represent 
unto  us  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  a  mere  nothing  in  comparisori  of 
what  it  represents  not :  for  there  is  a  whole  infinitude  of  being 
besides,  that  was  from  eternity,  everlasting  of  itself.  And  it  js 
but  a  minute  etfort  of  the  divine  eternal  power  that  is  seen  in 
this  universe  :  for  all  the  universe  is  but  a  finite  thing,  as  great 
as  it  can  be  supposed  to  be,  it  is  still  but  a  finite  thing  :  but 
then,  there  is  an  infinity  of  being  besides,  that  is  from  all  eter- 
nity, the  being  of  the  invisible  God.  Take  this  whole  created 
universe  and  it  is  but  a  shadow  in  comparison  of  "  i  am." 
That  Being  tiiat  claims  to  itself  the  name  of"  i  am,"  and  tlicre 
is  notliing  besides  mk  ;  nothing  fit  to  be  called  being  besides 
my  own  :  for  all  made  being  is  but  at  will  and  pleasure,  raised 
up  by  a  breath  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  nothing  by  a 
breath.  The  whole  creation,  the  whole  universe  but  a  bubble 
created  bv  the  breath  of  the  Almighty ;  and  may  be  let  to  sink 
again,  if  he  please,  by  the  retraction  or  withdrawing  of  tliat 
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breath.  If  then  the  things  made,  clearly  demonstrate  the  in- 
visible things  ;  even  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  their 
Maker,  how  great  a  one  is  he,  first,  that  could  make  so  great 
a  world  as  this,  and  yet,  secondly,  when  that  is  done,  it  can 
represent  so  little  of  him  !  There  is  yet  an  infinitude  of  being 
appropriate  to  himself.  Besides,  how  little  a  portion  do  we 
take  up  of  him,  as  it  is  said,  Job  26.  5 — 14.  when  we  view  his 
ways,  take  notice  of  such  and  such  things  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, (as  he  there  speaks  of)  how  "  hell  is  naked  before  him, 
and  destruction  hath  no  covering  ;"  how  "  he  stretcheth  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,"  how  "  he  collects  the  waters  into 
the  clouds,  and  the  clouds  are  not  rent  luider  them  :  these 
(saith  he)  are  part  of  his  ways,  Imt  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him  ?"  Oh  !  how  great  a  thing  were  it,  if  we  did  but  once 
Team  to  apprehend  the  difference  between  beings  unmade 
and  made,  between  made  beings  and  the  eternal  unmade  Being, 
And  again, 

7.  We  may  learn  hence  the  impudency  of  the  tempter,  the 
deceiver  and  the  destroyer  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  of  the  souls 
of  men  ;  that  he  should  ever  go  about  to  make  any  one  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  God.  How  strange  impudency  is  it,  that  he 
sliould  ever  presume  he  can  make  an  intelligent  mind  appre- 
hend that  there  is  not  a  God,  when  the  Invisible  things  of  God 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  so  clearly  seen  in  the 
things  that  are  made  !  Think  of  this  if  any  of  you  are  vexed  at 
any  lirae  (as  perhaps  many  of  you  may)  with  malicious  injec- 
tions from  that  wicked  one,  that  would  fain  make  you  believe 
there  is  no  God ;  why  turn  upon  him  with  disdain :  "Thou  im- 
pudent liar,  wouldest  thou  make  me  believe  against  my  own 
eyes,  against  the  clear  apprehensions  of  my  own  mind  ?  What 
doth  not  every  thing  1  see,  doth  not  every  thing  I  hear,  pro- 
claim the  Godhead  to  me,  could  there  be  any  thing  of  being, 
any  thing  of  motion,  any  thing  of  life  through  this  whole  crea- 
tion, if  there  were  not  an  original  Autlior  of  all  this  ?  Doth  not 
every  being  speak  a  first  being,  and  all  wisdom  speak  the  first 
wisdom,  and  all  love  the  first  love,  and  all  goodness  speak  the 
first  goodness  ?  Can  any  thing  of  itself  come  out  of  nothing  ? 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  to  a  considering  mind  (as  hath  been 
urged  before)  than  that  Vv'e  can  be  surer  of  nothing  than  we 
are  of  tins — that  suppose  nothing  at  all  were  in  being,  to  eter- 
nity nothing  could  ever  be  in  being.  But  something  is  in  be- 
ing now  :  and  if  that  be  the  account  that  is  to  be  given,  how 
there  comes  to  be  any  thing  in  being  ;  that  is,  that  there  hath 
been  something  eternally  in  being,  then  that  which  was  eter- 
nally in  being  is  the  cause  of  all  things  that  are  in  being.    The 
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cause  that  was  eternally  in  beinq-,  must  bear  proportion  lo  tlic 
effect.  If  wisdom  and  goodness  are  to  be  found  amongst  made 
things,  they  are  not  notiiing,  you  cannot  say  that  wisdom  is 
nothing,  and  knowledge  nothing,  justice  nothing,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  diflVrence  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
If  they  are  something,  they  could  not  of  ihemselvcs  come  out 
of  nothing  ;  therefore  there  uuist  have  been  eternal  goodness, 
wisdom  and  life ;  that,  that  in  itself  lived,  and  lives  to  all 
eternity :  for  you  see  there  are  such  things  as  these  among 
what  is  made.  Why  then  it  is  fit  to  retort  upon  the  tempter 
with  disdain,  "  Dost  thou  go  about  to  make  me  believe,  against 
the  clear  light  of  my  own  mind,  tluit  there  is  not  a  Gud,  when 
it  is  clearly  seen  from  the  things  that  arc  made  ?"  If  there  were 
nothing  else,  this  proves  the  eternal  Being,  that  there  n)ust  l;e 
an  eternal  Cause  that  hath  in  it  something  proportionable  to  the 
visible  effects  that  are  to  be  seen,  impressed  even  upon  the 
things  that  are  made.  Characters  appearing  in  the  effect  must 
have  something  correspondent  to  them  in  their  cause,  otherwise 
something  must  come  of  itself  out  of  nothing,  wiiich  is  simply 
the  most  impossible  thing  that  can  be  thought.  I  would  only 
add  this  in  the  last  place, 

8.  Whosoever  they  are  that  do  terminate  their  thoughts  up- 
on this  visible  world,  and  look  no  further,  they  resist  (nay  as 
much  as  in  them  is)  defeat  and  destroy  the  very  design  of  the 
creation.  W^hy  hath  God  made  such  a  world  as  this,  and  set 
such  creatures  as  vve  in  it  ?  It  is,  that  this  world  may  be  an  ex- 
tant, continual  standing  representation  to  us,  an  evidence,  a 
proof  of  his  invisible  eternal  power  and  Godheiid  who  made  it. 
We  have  our  concerns  and  business  lying  here,  witiiin  this  visi- 
ble world  from  day  to  day ;  here  we  are  too  apt  to  take  up 
our  tlioughts,  our  desires,  our  designs  ;  they  terminate  upon 
this  visible  world.  If  we  let  them  do  so,  if  we  tolerate  our- 
selves in  such  a  course  as  this,  it  is  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  to  de- 
feat and  destroy  the  design  of  the  creation.  God  hath  design- 
ed this  visible  frame  of  things  to  be  to  us  a  continual  monu- 
ment and  representation  of  himself,  but  we  look  to  the  things 
that  are  made,  and  there  we  let  our  eyes  stay  and  terminate,  and 
never  look  through  them  to  that  which  is  unmade,  'i'his  would 
be  a  like  case,  as  if  one  should  have  a  very  curious  jier- 
spective  put  into  his  hands,  that  was  very  much  adorned  and 
beautified  with  every  thing  of  external  orn;:t  jrc  that  art  could 
confer  upon  it,  and  holds  it  in  his  hand,  turns  it  this  way  and 
that,  and  views  It  on  every  side  for  a  long  time  together,  and 
tlien  lays  it  rside,  never  looks  through  it :  he  would  see  a  vast 
ountry  that  now  appears  to  him  nothing  else  but  a  dark  shadow; 
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just  so  men  deal  with  this  visible  creation  and  frame  of  things; 
they  look  upon  it,  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  creatures  that  are 
in  it,  they  look  on  every  side  of  this  visible  world,  as  it  doth  ap- 
ply itself  to  them  and  as  they  have  opportunity  to  view  the 
things  t'lerein :  but  whereas  it  was  intended  as  a  perspective, 
that  they  might  look  through  it  into  the  invisible  eternal  pow- 
er and  Godhead  of  him  that  made  all :  this  never  comes  into 
their  minds.  How  preposterous  a  course  is  this  !  It  is  little 
apprehended  how  guilty  we  make  ourselves  in  this  kind,  every 
day,  when  we  let  our  minds  stay  upon  any  creature  of  God,  this 
or  that  man  or  woman,  or  house  or  star,  (if  we  should  go  so 
high)  and  never  thiidi  of  God  ;  while  they  are  all  made  things, 
that  tend  to  represent  to  us  their  Maker.  Oh  !  how  little  is 
the  end  answered  and  considered,  why  v/e  have  such  a  frame  of 
tilings  set  in  view  and  kept  in  view  continually  before  us,  that 
we  might  look  through  them  and  adore,  look  up  and  adore,  that 
vve  might  through  all,  view  and  behold  the  great  Author  of  all, 
and  bow  our  heads  before  him.  When  we  eat  and  drink,  and 
never  think  of  God,  commend  the  food  and  drink,  and  never 
think  of  God;  here  we  take  up  with  the  creature,  the  made  thing, 
and  never  consider  the  unmade  Maker  of  it  and  of  us.  The 
end  is  defeated  and  lost,  for  which  this  world  was  made  and  we 
placed  in  it,  while  we  look  not  through  things  visible  and  made, 
unto  him  that  is  invisible  and  unmade. 

LECTURE  VI.* 

II.  There  are  hereupon  most  apparent  and  very  biamable 
things,  about  which  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be  expostulated 
with,  and  that  we  do  expostulate  \v\i\\  ourselves  concerning 
them  :  otherv/ise  it  would  be  in  vain  that  another  should  reprove 
us,  if  we  be  not  brought  by  it  to  reprove  ourselves ;  or  that 
another  should  expostulate  with  our  own  souls.  And  this  we 
should  do  upon  that  which  hatli  been  opened  and  improved  in 
respect  of  such  things  as  these :  as 

1.  Why  are  vve  yet  so  much  in  doubt  concerning  what  is  so 
clearly  demonstrable  ?  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  which  are  things  su  clearly  seen  (though 
they  are  in  themselves  invisible)  by  visible  elFects,  by  things 
that  are  made.  Why  are  our  minds  yet  pendulous  and  in  sus- 
pense about  so  very  plain  and  demonstrable  things  ?  For  what, 
can  it  enter  into  our  minds  to  think  this  world  rose  up  out  of  it- 
self, without  a  Maker,  out  of  nothing?  Wlio  of  us  can  endure  (if 

*  Preached  DecchiBer  2Q,  1690. 
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he  consider)  tlie  gross  absurdity  of  such  a  thought  ?  And  since 
we  may  so  easily  be  at  a  certainty,  why  are  we  not  at  certainty  in 
so  plain  a  case  ?  why  do  not  our  minds  come  to  a  settlement? 
why  are  they  so  off  and  on  ?  why  do  wc  hover  and  halt  between 
two  opinions,  as  we  did  not  know  wiiether  (.lod  be  God  yea  or 
no  ?  or  whether  he  were  to  be  stuek  to  as  sucli  ?  ns  the  projihet 
deals  with  that  people  so  much  divided  in  opinion  between  God 
and  Baal.  But  indeed  ours  would  be  a  worse  division  and  more 
absurd  tor  if  we  are  divided  in  our  own  minds  in  this  case  it  must 
be  between  a  God  and  no  God.  There  was  no  question  among 
them,  but  there  was  and  must  be  some  God  or  other,  but  only  the 
question  was,  whether  that  God  the  people  owned,  or  another 
were  the  God  ;  that  was  all  the  doubt,  but  this  is  a  much  wider 
case,  when  the  question  Is  between  a  God  and  no  God  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  things  that  are  made, 
must  have  had  some  maker  and  author ;  it  is  a  comfortable 
thing  to  ourselves  to  feel  the  ground  firm  under  us  as  to  this 
first  and  deepest  fundamental ;  a  very  comfortable  thing  for  us 
to  feel  that  it  shakes  not.  But  know  witlial,  it  is  a  very  dutiful 
thing  towards  our  Maker  to  be  at  a  point,  and  not  to  be  always 
disputing,  or  to  have  perpetual  disceptations  within  ourselves 
about  that  which  is  prerequisite  to  our  duty;  for  that  suspends 
all  duty,  and  lays  a  restraint  upon  every  thing  of  duty  towards 
him  ;  while  we  waver  and  hover  in  our  spirits  about  so  plain 
a  thing  as  this.  Let  us  be  all  at  a  certainty,  when  we  may  be 
so  easily  at  a  certainty  j  as  certain  (as  1  have  urged  to  you) 
about  this  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing  whatsoever  :  for  we  can- 
not be  more  certain  of  any  thing  than  we  can  be  of  this,  that 
we  ourselves  are  made  things ;  for  whatsoever  is  unmade  must 
have  been  fronj  everlasting,  inasmuch  as  nothing  that  is  made 
but  it  hath  received  a  beginning  of  being.  Whatsoever  is 
unmade  must  have  no  beginning  of  being,  must  have  been 
from  everlasting.  But  can  you  be  surer  of  any  thing  than  that 
you  have  not  been  from  everlasting  ?  You  know  you  have  not 
been  from  everlasting,  therefore  you  are  made  things.  And 
again;  you  cannot  be  surer  of  any  thing  than  you  are  of  this, 
that  you  are  such  a  sort  of  made  things  as  can  think,  as  have  a 
power  of  thought:  you  are  not  more  sure  that  you  can  see,  than 
you  are  that  you  can  think,  and  therefore  you  do  know  and  are 
s«re,  that  you  have  minds  and  spirits  about  you  ;  for  you  are 
sure  that  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  cannot  think:  you  cannot 
be  surer  of  any  thing  than  you  are  of  this,  that  this  bulk  of  a 
body  of  yours,  cannot  exercise  a  thought.  Well  then,  if  you  be 
a  made  sort  of  thing,  and  you  find  you  have  a  power  of  thought 
belonging  to  you,  and  therefore  that  you  have  a  mind  and  spirit 
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belong'ngto  you^you  must  then  have  proceeded  from  an  unmade 
mind  and  Spirit,  an  unmade  self-subsisting  mind  and  Spirit  : 
and  this  is  God,  and  can  be  nothing  but  God,  this  is  all  as  plain 
as  any  thing  is  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  therefore  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  uncertain  in  a  matter  wherein  it  is  so  easy  to  you  to 
be  at  a  certahity,  when  so  much  also  doth  depend  upon  it. 
And  blame  yourselves  for  this,  if  you  have  been  pendulous  in  so 
plain  a  case  hitherto.  Why  am  I  in  doubt  when  I  should  have 
been  loving,  serving,  fearing,  and  adoring  this  invisible  Deity 
all  this  while  ?  Why  have  I  suffered  doubts  to  hang  on  my 
mind  in  so  plain  a  case  ?   And, 

2.  Let  us  expostulate  vAth  ourselves  about  this,  that  our  ap- 
prehensions of  the  eternal  God  are  so  feeble  and  languid  and 
ineffectual  as  they  h.ave  been  hitherto,  and  for  the  most  part 
(the  Lord  knows)  yei  are  :  that  our  minds  have  not  only  been 
in  a  dubious  uncertainty,  but  that  the  apprehensions  we  have 
had,  have  had  so  little  of  vitality  and  efficacy  and  power  in 
them,  to  form  our  spirits  and  govern  our  way  and  course  agree- 
ably thereunto.  For  (as  was  told  you  by  way  of  inference) 
there  needs  not  only  clear  knowledge,  but  vital  knowledge  of 
the  Deity.  And  nov/  let  me  a  little  further  insist  upon  it,  that 
is,  that  there  is  something  more  requisite,  than  certainty,  some- 
what besides  a  certainty  of  apprehension  and  knowledge  about 
it.  Such  things  as  there  are  to  be  superadded  thereto ;  that  is 
efficacy,  energy,  and  operative  power.  I  may  be  certain  of  those 
things  that  do  concern  me  Godward,  or  that  do  concern  me  in 
reference  to  my  soul,  and  yet  feel  little  of  efficacy  and  power  in 
the  most  certain  and  undoubting  thoughts  that  I  can  have 
about  such  things :  that  is,  though  I  may  have  as  great  a  certain- 
ty about  the  objects  of  my  mind  as  1  can  have  about  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  ;  yet  tlie  objects  of  sense  do  always  strike  with 
more  efficacy  than  the  objects  of  the  mind  do.  Experience 
speaks  this  plainly,  and  I  need  but  appeal  to  every  one's  expe- 
rience about  it.  I  might  illustrate  it  to  you  by  a  very  plain 
and  obvious  instance  or  two,  how  much  more  the  things  that 
fall  under  present  sense  do  affect  us,  than  the  things  do  that 
fall  not  under  sense.  Though  we  are  not  more  certain  about 
the  one  than  we  are  about  the  other.  As  in  reference  to  these 
bodies  of  ours,  we  are  not  more  certain  that  we  do  at  present 
feel  any  thing  whether  it  be  grateful  or  ungrateful  to  our  sense 
than  we  are  certain  that  at  one  time  or  other  we  shall  die.  But 
is  there  any  one  that  doth  sensibly  fear  death,  and  set  himself 
thereupon  to  prepare  for  it,  as  he  doth  feel  pain  when  that  is 
upon  him?  Therefore  I  say,  we  do  need  something  to  be  super- 
added to  our  certainty  to  enliven   our  apprehensions^  a  power 
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and  energy  is  needful  to  be  superadded  to  them.  As  I  told 
you  before,  we  are  as  certain  we  can  think,  as  we  are  certain 
we  can  see  ;  we  are  not  more  sure  we  can  see  with  our  eye 
than  we  are  sure  thai  we  can  think  witii  our  minds:  yet  the 
things  we  do  see  with  our  eyes,  do  adVct  us  more  than  the 
things  we  only  apprehend  with  our  minds  :  therefore  do  we 
need  to  have  a  great  deal  of  efficacy  and  power  superadded  to 
the  apprehensions  of  our  minds  concerning  the  invisible  things 
of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  And  since  it  is  plaia 
we  do  need  it,  that  ii^,  that  such  apprehensions  often  lie  in  our 
minds,  and  work  nothing  ;  hut  the  case  is  with  us  as  if  we  liad 
them  not,  as  if  our  minds  were  vacant  of  such  apprehensions; 
Surely  we  should  not  lie  still  patient  in  such  a  case  as  this  ; 
when  these  apprehensions  of  God  are  the  most  important  that 
can  have  place  in  our  minds.  Wliy  are  we  so  pleased  with 
ourselves  and  so  much  at  ease  concerning  this  thing,  that 
our  apprehensions  of  the  Godhead  should  have  so  little  eflicacy 
with  them  as  they  have  to  command  our  spirits  ?  It  is  a  reliev- 
able  case  as  well  as  there  is  a  necessity  there  should  be  relief 
sought  and  had  in  it.  If  he  is  pleased  to  shine  into  our  minds 
himself,  then  there  will  be  efficacy  go  with  our  certainty;  when 
lie  is  pleased  to  strike  tlirough  tlie  consistent  darkness  that  doth 
inwrap  our  hearts,  and  to  shine  into  our  hearts  by  giving  us  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  glory,  then  there  will  be 
power  in  our  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  God,  and  then  in  his 
light  we  shall  see  light,  as  in  that  Psalm  36".  'J.  Therefore,  for 
this  should  we  supplicate  every  day  more  earnestly  than  we  do 
for  daily  bread  ;  '•  I  need  thy  delivering  influence,  O  Lord,  to 
quicken  dead  notions  of  things  that  lie  in  my  mind,  that  they 
may  have  power  and  be  operative  in  me,  as  much  as  I  need 
daily  bread,  and  momently  breatii."  This  should  be  our  sense, 
and  with  waiting  and  craving  eyes  should  we  be  looking  up 
daily  and  continually :  for  it  is  dutiful,  that  this  should  be  the 
posture  of  made  spirits  towards  the  unmade  Spirit,  of  produced 
spirits  towards  their  great  Parent,  the  original  universal  Spirit 
that  is  the  Parent  of  all  ;  that  they  may  he  continually  main- 
tained and  held  in  life  by  vital  communications  from  him- 
self, this  he  would  take  well :  it  is  childlike,  it  is  filial  deport- 
ment towards  the  supreme,  original,  eternal  Spirit,  whose  off- 
spring their  spirits  are.  A  parent  is  pleased  to  have  a  child  ex- 
press and  own  his  dependance  upon  him.  When  we  cut  off 
these  spirits  of  ours  that  arc  made  from  the  unmade  eternal 
Spirit,  this  is  apostacy,  disloyalty  ;  this  is  to  set  up  ourselves 
and  tor  ourselves,  and  no  wonder  if  we  languish  and  perish 
ty  it.  And, 
3.  We  should  expostulate  with  ourselves  about  our  so  frequent 
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unmindfulness  of  the  invisible  eternal  God,  when  we  have  g» 
much  occasion  to  mind  him  every  hour;  for  the  things  that 
are  made,  reveal  him  to  us  continually:  we  cannot  open  our 
eyes,  but  we  must  see  something  or  other  that  should  put  us  in 
miud  of  God  :  we  shall  behold  some  of  the  made  things,  that 
should  be  still  putting  us  in  mind  of  their  Maker,  theirs  and 
ours.     And, 

4.  Why  are  we  so  little  conversant  with  God,  so  unconver- 
sable towards  him,  when  lie  is  continually  surrounding  us, 
compassing  us  about  before  and  behind,  in  all  the  made  things 
which  do  encompass  us  ?  God  is  in  them,  or  they  are  all  in 
him,  all  living,  and  moving,  and  having  their  being  in  him. 
This  conversableness  with  God,  or  a  disposition  of  spirit  to  con- 
verse with  him,  it  imports  more  than  bare  minding  of  him, 
thinking  of  him  ;  it  carries  in  it  an  application  of  faith  towards 
liim.  It  is  a  thing  that  involves  complacency  in  the  nature  of 
it,  as  you  can  any  of  you  easily  apprehend.  I  converse  elec- 
tlvely  with  whom  or  what  1  converse  with,  out  of  choice,  and 
for  a  complacential  inclination  of  my  own  mind.  Oh  !  why  is 
there  no  more  of  this  with  us  towards  God,  the  unmade  and 
eternal  Being,  while  he  continually  besets  us  in  the  things  that 
are  made,  and  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves!  He 
is  in  us  if  we  would  but  look  in,  and  meet  with  him,  and  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  him.  It  was  first  the  saying  of  a  heathen, 
(taken  up  since  and  improved  by  many  in  the  Christian  church, 
both  ancient  and  modern  writers)  "God  is  more  inward  to  us, 
than  we  are  to  ourselves,  and  yet  we  will  not  converse  with  him." 
It  was  Plato's  saying  first.  But  will  we  not  converse  with  him? 
How  inexcusable  a  thing  is  this,  his  own  creature  to  be  a  stran- 
ger to  him;  a  creature  that  he  made!  "I  that  have  made  thee, 
(may  he  say)  and  made  thee  as  thou  art,  given  thee  a  reasona- 
ble, intelligent,  apprehensive,  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  and 
wilt  thou  not  know  me  ?  wilt  thou  not  converse  with  me  ?  wilt 
thou  not  acquaint  thyself  with  me  ?  wilt  thou  not  lead  thy 
life  with  me  ?"  What  have  Vv'e  to  say  to  this  ? 

5,  Why  do  we  not  more  frequently  do  him  homage,  when 
we  dwell  in  a  world  that  is  all  his  ?  Every  tiling  that  we  can  use 
and  enjoy  in  it,  are  all  made  things,  and  made  by  him,  and 
this  world  that  contains  and  inwraps  them  all,  itself  a  made 
thing,  and  we  are  made  things;  why  are  we  not  more  frequently- 
doing  him  homage  ?  W^e  can  take  up  nothing,  we  can  use  no- 
thing, we  can  enjoy  nothing  in  all  this  whole  world  but  what 
he  hath  made.  And  what  !  not  do  him  homage,  deep,  in- 
ward, profound  homage,  how  inexcusable  is  this !  W^e  know  we 
^iid  not  make  or  furnish  tliis  world,  we  were  brought   into  it. 
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placed  in  it,  and  wo  find  ourselves  supplied  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  our  support  and  for  our  accommodation,  suItabU'  to 
that  sort  of  beini,^  that  God  hath  given  us.  And  shall  we  not 
do  him  frequent  homage  ?  Suppose  a  man  should  rush  into 
one  of  your  houses  and  set  himself  by  your  fire-side,  and 
make  use  of  such  and  such  provisions  of  your  house,  as  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  take  no  notice  of  you,  would  you  lon<t;  hear 
so  barbarous  a  usage  as  this  ?  And  is  not  t]\is  the  very  case  ? 
You  come  here  into  this  world  that  God  hath  made,  and  not 
you ;  and  every  thing  is  his  that  you  can  lay  your  hands  upon, 
or  make  any  use  of,  and  to  take  up  and  use  this  and  the  other 
thing,  and  never  look  up,  or  not  often  look  up  to  him  ;  or  not 
look  up  with  a  more  delightful  sense  of  your  obligation  to  him, 
than  (God  knows)  is  too  common  with  us ;  how  can  we  defend 
ourselves  against  our  own  thoughts,  against  our  own  reason- 
ings in  this  case  ?  And  further, 

6'.  Wliy  do  we  drive  designs  here  in  this  world,  apart   from 
him,  without  reference  to  him  ?  This,  and  that,  and  the  other 
thing  I  do  to  please  myself,  or  to  advance  myself  without   any 
thoughts  of  God,  without  any  referring  to  him.     I  lay  my  de- 
signs without  him  ;   I  will  go  to  such  and  such  a  place,  I  will 
ai)idc  there  so  long,  I  will  there  do  so  and  so,  i  will  "buy  and 
sell  and  get  gain,"  when  we  "ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord  will, 
I  will  do  so  and  so."     He  that  is  the  Author  and   Lord   of  all 
this  made  world,  what  !  do  you  think  to  move  to  and  fro  in  it 
without  reference  to  him,  and  drive  designs  for  yourselves  apart 
from  him  ?   Sure,  the  forming  of  a  design  should  always  be  ac- 
companied with  an  act  of  worship,  there   should  still  be  a  de- 
dicating of  our   designs  to  him,  as  well  as  of  ourselves  ;    for 
what  is  plainer,  than  that  he  that  is  the  Alj)ha,    must   be   the 
Omega  too  ?   Hath  he  not  made  himself  known  to  us  by  those 
conjunct  titles,  the  first  and  tlie  last  ?    "  Of  him,  ?n(l  by  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things,"  that  he  alone  might  have  the  glory. 
There  should  be  a  tribute  of  glory  paid  him,  in  every  thing  we 
design,  and  more  especially  in  reference  to  his  design.    VVhcn 
we  come  to  take  notice  of  tl:at  great  design   of  his,  Oh  I   how 
it  might  make  our  hearts  shake  within  us,    to  think   what  sort 
of  acknowledgments   God  hath  in  this  world,  even  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  is  called  Christian,  in  reference    to  some  of 
the  great  things,  and  even  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  done 
since  there  was  such  a  world  in  being.     That  is,  that  extraor- 
dinary descent  of  God  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of  his  own 
Son,   taking  upon  him  human  flesh,  becoming  the  Emmanuel, 
the  divine  nature,  the  invisible  Godhead,  in  the  second  person, 
VOL.  VI.  3  I 
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uniting  itself  with  the  manhood.  Here  are  acknowledgments 
of  tiiis  made  amongst  us  ;  but  it  might  make  our  hearts  shake 
within  us,  to  think  of  what  kind.  That  is,  according  to  the 
usage  of  too  many,  the  descent  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  eter- 
nal Word  in  human  flesh,  they  seem  to  think  (that  their  prac- 
tice expresseth)  that  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  is  not  to  be  cele-* 
brated  fitly,  but  by  a  debauch  ;  they  cannot  fitly  celebrate  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  but  by  being  drunk.  Monstrous  wicked- 
ness !  To  think  that  the  great  God  is  to  be  worshipped  so  un- 
suitably to  himself ;  when  he  is  to  be  made  the  end  of  all 
things.  The  Former  of  all  tln'ngs  ;  how  is  he  made  the  end, 
otherwise  tlian  as  he  is  glorified  ?  But  to  glorify  him,  to  pre- 
tend to  glorify  him  by  breaking  his  laws,  by  violating  his  known 
and  most  sacred  precepts !  By  breaking  the  law,  dishonourest 
thou  God  !*  Rom.  2.  23.  That  was  bad  enough  :  but  it  is  much 
worse,  by  breaking  the  law,  to  dishonour  God  under  the  pre- 
tence of  doing  him  honour,  to  think  that  I  honour  him  by  so 
palpably  dishonouring  him.     And, 

7.  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  blame  and  censure  the  methods 
of  his  government  over  this  world,  which  he  hath  made,  and 
when  by  it,  and  the  things  in  it  that  he  hath  made,  he  is  pro- 
ckiiming  to  us  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ?  Is  he  not  able 
wisely  and  well  to  govern  his  own  creation  ?  Could  he  bring 
such  a  world  as  this  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  doth  he 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  now  he  hath  made  it,  and  how  to 
order  the  concerns  of  it  ?  Oh  !  how  little  is  God  reverenced  as 
the  Creator  and  Former  of  all  things,  when  we  take  upon  us  to 
censure,  and  blame,  and  tax  his  doings  ?  Why  do  we  strive 
with  him,  when  he  gives  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters  ? 
Job  33.  13.  He  is  far  above  it.  And  like  it,  is  that  40.  2, 
*'  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  him  ?  He 
that  reproves  God  let  him  answer  it."  What  !  for  man  to 
take  upon  him  to  reprove  God,  to  say  he  might  have  ordered 
things  l>etter,  so  and  so,  things  might  have  been  brought  about 
in  afitter  season,  might  have  been  done  sooner,  they  might 
have  been  compassed  by  fitter  methods,  by  more  suitable  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  Sure  we  forget  ourselves  when  we 
consider  not,  that  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,"  are  all  testified  by  the  things  that  are 
made.  And  what !  cannot  "the  invisible  things  of  God,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  guide  and  manage  things  more 
wisely  than  we?  "Woe  to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker!  Let 
the  potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth."  Isaiah 
45.  9.     Let  them  choose  their  nwtch.     And  those   many  ex- 
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pressions  we  have  from  himself  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book  of 
Job  ;  "Canst  tliou  do  so  and  so?"  doth  intiniute  this  all  along 
to  them  and  ton*;,  that  unless  we  could  do  such  and  such  things, 
unless  we  could  lay  the  foundatioti  of  such  a  world  as  this  ;  un- 
less we  could  stretch  out  such  another  heaven,  and  form  and 
establish  such  another  earth,  unless  we  could  span  the  heavens 
with  our  hands,  and  measure  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  gather 
the  winds  in  our  fists,  and  set  bounds  and  limits  to  the  sea  as 
we  please,  *'  You  are  not  my  match  (saith  God)  unless  you  can 
do  such  and  such  things.  And  if  you  are  not  my  match,  why 
will  you  strive  with  me  ?  why  will  you  contend  with  me  ?  why 
should  your  wisdom  vie  with  mine,  and  your  will  with  mine, 
and  your  interest  with  mine  ?"     And  again, 

8.  Why  do  we  so  little  covet  him  for  our  |X)rtion,who  is  plain- 
ly proved  by  the  things  that  are  made  to  comprehend,  in  himself 
virtually,  all  the  perfections  of  this  world,  and  formally,  infi- 
nitely more  ?  For  there  must  be  infinitely  more  in  himself  than 
is  laid  out  on  creation.  Do  you  t!iink  he  did  exhaust  himself 
in  making  such  a  world  as  this  ?  'I'he  world  when  all  is  done 
is  but  a  finite  thing,  all  that  is  made  is  but  finite,  but  that  which 
is  unmade  is  still  infinite.  He  that  comprehends  in  himself  all 
excellency,  all  goodness,  all  perfection,  created  and  uncreated, 
must  certainly  be  a  sufficient  portion  for  us.  The  absolutely 
perfect  Being,  or  (which  is  all  one  in  Scripture)  God  all-suf- 
ficient, must  be  a  competent  satisfying  portion  (one  would 
think)  for  any  one.  Why  then  do  we  not  covet  him  more  for 
our  portion  ?  why  is  this  not  more  the  sense  of  our  souls, 
"Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  who  is  there  on  earth 
that  can  come  in  comparison  with  thee?"  "When  heaven  and 
earth  are  all  made  things  and  made  by  thee,  there  must  be  [\\ 
thee  infinitely  more  than  in  both."  15ut  when  we  take  up 
with  so  mean  and  little  things  in  our  thoughts,  'inasmuch  as 
we  know  it  belongs  to  the  Deity  to  be  the  portion  and  blessed- 
ness of  a  soul)  let  us  hereuj)on  think  with  ourselves,  what  an 
affront  we  put  upon  the  infinite  eternal  Godh.ead,  to  1?hink  it 
possible  for  any  creature  to  fill  up  his  room.  It  is  a  most  inso- 
lent affront  to  the  infinite  eternal  God,  to  think  that  any  crea- 
ture can  be  to  you  instead  of  God  :  an  at^iont  that  you  can  ne- 
ver expiate  with  your  blood.  This  is  to  undeify  him.  Him, 
whom  in  all  your  thoughts  you  should  deify,  you  nullify,  for 
make  him  any  thing  less  than  God  and  you  make  him  nothing. 
And, 

4).  Why  do  we  no  more  fear  him  as  an  enemy,  when  he  hath 
demonstrated  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  by  the  things 
that  are  made  ?  and  all  the  invisible  things  that  belong  to  his 
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nature  besides,  are  all  demonstrated  by  the  things  that  are 
made?  Why  do  we  not  more  fear  to  have  such  a  one  for  our 
enemy  ?  "  Fear  ye  not  me  (saith  the  Lord)  who  hath  bound- 
ed the  sea  that  it  cannot  pass  :  and  though  the  waves  there- 
of toss  themselves  they  cannot  go  over,"  (giving  that  one 
instance  when  he  could  have  given  thousands  as  great  in 
that  5  Jeremiah)  "  what  stupid  creatures  are  you  that  you 
will  not  fear  me,  when  ye  have  such  an  instance  as  this  and 
tliousands  more  always  in  view  before  you,  of  my  invisible  eter- 
nal Godhead,  that  hath  in  time  displayed  and  shewed  itself 
forth  ?  And, 

10.  Lastly:  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  fear  men,  the  creatures 
of  God,  while  we  so  little  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of  him  ?  It  is 
still  a  wrong  to  our  Maker,  a  wrong  done  to  God,  considered 
under  the  notion  of  Creator.  Look  to  that  Isaiah  51,12  "Who 
nrt  tliou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  shall  be  as  grass  ?  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker, 
who  stretched  forth  tlie  heavens  ?"  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Maker 
and  Lord  of  all.  'I^his  shews  that  it  is  an  insolency  against 
him  and  the  rights  of  his  Godhead,  to  place  your  suprenie  fear 
on  any  thing  besides  him.  Tlierefore  the  form  of  speech  there 
is  veiy  remarkable,  "  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  ?" 
The  form  of  speech  is  reprehensive  and  expostulatory,  "Who 
art  thou  ?"  When  people  find  themselves  seized  with  any  im- 
moderate fears,  they  aie  wont  to  pity  themselves,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  infelicity :  but  they  forget  it  is  a  crime ;  and 
those  words  represent  it  as  a  crime,  "  who  art  thou  that  art 
afraid — who  art  thou?"  what  doth  that  signify?  Why  it  sig- 
nifies thus  much,  Thou  takest  too  much  upon  thee,  while  thou 
thinkest  thou  art  only  to  be  pitied,  thou  dost  little  consider 
hov/  faulty  thou  art,  thou  dost  transpose  the  government,  thou 
deposest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  and  settest  up  a  mortal  thing  up- 
on his  throne.  Who  art  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  at  this 
rate,  to  undeify  God  and  deify  the  creature,  a  mortal  worm  ? 
Who  art  thou  that  turnest  all  things  upside  down,  to  depress 
the  Maker  and  to  exalt  a  little  piece  of  animated  clay  into  his 
place?  This  is  very  deeply  to  be  considered,  that  to  have  our 
spirits  more  liable  to  be  awed  by  a  man,  a  mortal  thing,  than 
by  the  eternal  immortal  God.  is  a  doing  violence  and  a  wrong 
to,  and  encroaching  upon,  the  rights  of  the  eternal  Godhead. 
Well  now,  about  such  things  as  these  we  should  expostulate 
vvitli  ourselves. 

II!.  I  siiall  shut  up  all  with  some  particulars  of  most  ap- 
parent duty,  to  wliicli  we  need  to  be  exhorted  in  reference  to 
what  hath  been  hitherto  said.     As, 
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1.  Since  "the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,"  are  so  clearly  demonstrable  by  the  thing"?  that  are 
n)ade,  let  us  learn  more  to  contemplate  these  invisible  things 
of  God,  in  the  visible  things  that  \vc  have  before  our  eyes  :  and 
know  that  it  is  an  argument  of  very  great  spirituality  so  to  do. 
Let  the  examples  we  have  in  Scripture  engage  our  minds  more 
this  way.  To  look  over  such  ]>salms  as  psalm  the  ^th.  the 
lO'lth.  and  the  148th.  all  full  of  admiration  of  the  works  of  God: 
and  a  great  many  more,  with  multitudes  of  pa>-sages  of  Scrip- 
ture besides  in  othiM'  places  ;  shewing  how  much  the  spirits  of 
the  saints  of  old  have  been  exercised  and  taken  up  in  admiring 
God  upon  those  conspicuous  appearances,  that  have  been  of 
his  glory  in  the  creation.  I  doubt  there  is  altogether  a  fault 
among  us  that  we  so  little  apply  our  minds  this  way.  But 
know  it  is  our  duty  to  be  exercised  in  it,  to  take  times  on  pur- 
pose to  contemplate  God  in  the  creature,  to  behold  and  view  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  in  the 
things  that  are  made.     And, 

2.  Hereupon  joyfully  acknowledge  this  God  for  your  God  ; 
considering  the  c^tse  of  the  blinded  besotted  pagans,  who 
worship  stocks  and  stones  for  deities,  or  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  who  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save  :  the  generality  of 
the  more  besotted  of  them  ;  though  it  be  true  indeed,  among 
pagans  there  have  been  those  that  have  been  much  wiser  and  of 
more  refined  minds.  But  since  it  hath  pleased  God  more  ex- 
pressly to  manifest  himself  to  you,  joyfully  acknowledge  it,  as 
his  people  of  old  have  been  wont  to  do.  "Their  gods  are 
idols,  the  works  of  men's  hands  ;  but  our  God  made  the  hea- 
vens." And  as  it  is  in  that  Jer.  10.  II.  "The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens."  When  there  are  such 
multitudes  of  fictitious  deities  under  a  doom  to  perish,  all  the 
idols  of  this  world,  and  this  world  itself,  that  great  idol,  that  is 
most  set  up  and  exalted  against  God  ;  Oh  I  do  you  joyfully  ac- 
knowledge tlii.s  God  for  your  God,  that  you  are  sure  is  the  only 
living  arid  true  God.  Our  God  that  made  the  heavens  ;  own 
your  relation  to  him,  walk  in  his  name,  as  *'  all  people  will  do, 
every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God." 

3.  Resign  and  devote  yourselves  absolutely  to  him,  for  you 
are  made  things,  and  he  is  your  Maker.  And  can  one  have  a 
greater  right  in  any  thing  than  that  which  he  hath  made,  and 
made  out  of  nothing  ?  not  given  it  an  external  accidental  form 
only,  but  given  it  its  whole  being.  And  so  is  th.e  m.ittcr  be- 
tween him  and  you.     V^  herefore  it  is  to  God   you    must  give 
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yourselves  :  give  him  your  whole  being,  body  and  soul  and  all 
that  you  have  :  for  it  is  all  but  made,  and  it  is  the  right  and 
property  of  him  that  made  you. 

4.  Trust  in  him  with  all  your  hearts,  commit  yourselves  en- 
tirely and  cheerfully  to  him.  Who  would  scruple  to  do  so  to  so 
kind  and  benign  a  Maker  ?  for  was  it  not  in  his  choice  and 
power  once,  whether  he  would  have  made  you  or  not  ?  was  it 
not  determinate  by  him?  by  his  pleasure,  whether  you  should 
be  or  not  be  ?  If  you  have  devoted  yourselves  to  him,  so  as  to 
be  his  by  choice  and  consent,  as  well  as  by  natural  right,  know 
then  that  you  have  all  the  encouragement  in  the  world  to  in- 
trust and  commit  yourselves  to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator; 
as  the  expression  is  1  Pet.  4.  i:>.  This  is  a  thing  not  enough 
understood,  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  us  to  own  God  more 
frequently  and  solemnly,  vmder  the  notion  of  our  Creator.  We 
think  the  notion  uherein  we  should  own  him,  more  to  be  that 
of  a  Father,  and  as  in  Christ  he  hath  been  a  Redeemer  to  us  : 
but  these  things  are  not  to  exclude  one  another  by  any  means. 
It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  all  the  interest  v/e  had  in  him  as 
Creator,  was  lost  arid  forfeited  by  the  apostacy  :  but  that  mat- 
ter being,  by  the  Redeemer,  made  up  between  him  and  all  those 
that,  in  the  Redeemer,  accept  him  and  take  him  for  their  God, 
we  are  not  now  to  think  his  Creatorship  is  to  be  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  in  any  other  supervening  notion,  by  any  means. 
We  are  now,  by  redeeming  grace  and  mercy,  brought  to  that 
^tate  and  pass,  that  we  may  own  him  comfortably  as  a  Creator 
again.  So  that  whereas,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  interest  in 
him,  as  such,  by  our  apostacy  :  a  restitution  being  made,  now 
we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  him,  as  a  faithful  Creator. 
Faithfulness  hath  reference  to  a  promise,  and  a  covenant.  We 
are  to  commit  ourselves  now  to  him  as  a  Creator,  under  obliga- 
tion. There  was  a  covenant  made  at  first,  between  himself 
and  his  innocent  creature ;  that  covenant  was  broken  by  the 
apostacy  ;  so  that  he  could  be  challenged  upon  faithfulness  no 
longer.  But  now,  that  matter  being  composed  and  made  up  by 
the  Redeemer,  by  a  Mediator,  there  is  a  new  covenant  made, 
and  now  faithfulness  hath  place  in  reference  to  him  as  a  Crea- 
tor, and  we  are  to  own  him  as  such,  and  trust  in  him,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  him  as  such.     And, 

5.  You  should  hereupon,  cease  from  solicitude  about  the 
issue  of  things  in  reference  to  yourselves,  or  in  reference  to  the 
whole  comnmnity  that  you  profess  to  be  of,  even  that  people 
that  he  hath  in  this  world.  Solicitude  should  cease  about  pri- 
vate and  more  public  concerns  ;  you  should  reckon  that  your- 
selves and  all  things,  are  in  the  best  hands  in  which  they  could 
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lie   or  Into   which   thev  could  be  put.     In  reference  to  things 
devoted  yourselves,  intnisted  yourselves  to  him  upon  invitation; 
not  presumptuously,  but  as  beinj;  -.varrauted  and  eneouragecl  Dy 
himself.     Then  it  is  a  wrong  to  him  to  be  anxious  what  he  will 
that  relate  to  yourselves,  you  have  committed  yourselves  to  lum, 
do  with   you.     What  !  will  he  not  shew  mercy  to  the  soul  he 
hath  made  ?  Indeed,   his  having  made  it,  if  there  be   no  expi- 
ation of  sin,  would  have  availed   nothing;  for  there  is  a  case 
when  "he  that   made  them  would  not  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  he  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no  favour  :      IsaiaJi 
27    11.     That  is,  when  thev  are  in  rebellion  against   lum  and 
will  not  be  reconciled  toh'im;    but   when  a  rcconeihation   is- 
brought  about,  and  you  have  surrendered  to  him  the  soul  that 
he  hath   made,  It  is  a  great  iniquity  and  wrong  to  lum  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  will  not  now  deal  with  you  as   a_  faithful  Craitor. 
Therefore,  though  now  you  know  your  soul  is  lodged  m  tiesn, 
and  within  a  little  while  this  mortal  frame  must  drop  in  pieces 
and  fall    Into  the  dust,  yet  never  be  solicitous  what  he  will  do 
with  your  soul,  or  what  will  become  of  it  after  all :  you  do  bctrust, 
you  have  committed  it  to  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  per- 
feet  God,    and  the  most  absolutely  perfect  Being.     All  things 
that  he  hath  made  demonstrate  him  to  be  so:  and  who  would 
be  afraid  to  let  his  soul  rest  In  the  midst  of  inhnite,   immense 
goodness?   "His  soul   shall   dwell    at  ease: '   (as  it  is  said  of 
Sne  that  fears  God)  but  very  faintly,  and  beneath  the  signifi- 
cancv  of  that  expression  it  Is  rendered,  Psalm  23.  13.       His 
soul'shall  dwell  In  goodness  (that  Is  the  expression)  who  fear- 
eth  God,"  shall  take  up  its  rest,  sweet  and  pleasant  rest  as  men 
are  wont  to  do  at  ni-ht.     Who  would  be  solicitous  when  he  is 
to  commit  and  put^hls   soul  into  the  midst  of  immense  and 
boundless  goodness,   as  his  must  be  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
made  things  ?   for  they  all  spring  from  goodness,  goodness  that 
would  diffuse  Itself  and  flow  arbitrarily  and  freely  in  such  a  cre- 
ation as  this.     And,  .  „K:.„afo 
6.  Live  more  adoring  lives.     Let  us  labour  to  hab.tua  e 
ourselves,  our  spirits    more  to  adoration,   seeing  tae   invisib  c 
things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  continual  y 
seen  In  things  that  are  made.     Let  that   sentence  be  engraven 
as  a  motto  upon    er.ch  of  our   hearts   and  inwrought  mo  our 
souls :   "  Come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  and  kneel  betoie 
the  Lord  our  Maker."     Let  every   thing  that  serves  to  pu     us 
in  mind  of  him,   prompt  us   immediately  to  vvorship,   and  bow 
down  the  head  before  him,  upon  such  apprehensions  ol  GoJ 
such  demonstrations  of  his  love,  of  his  power,  and  goodness  ana 
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greatness  as  offer  themselves   to  our  view.     Let  us  presently 
bow  and  worship,  take  notice  and  adore. 

7.  Let  us  subject  ourselves  most  absolutely  to  his  govern- 
ment, both  legal  and  providential.  Doth  it  not  belong'to  him 
to  give  laws  to  his  creatures  thr.t  are  capable  of  government 
by  law,  that  have  been  entirely  and  wholly  made  by  him  ? 
vShould  not  he  give  lau-s,  even  to  our  minds  and  to  our  spirits, 
and  lay  them  under  the  obligation  of  his  laws  ?  This  is  sure  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Why  should  he  not  pre- 
scribe to  my  mind,  who  is  himself  an  unmade  mind,  while 
mine  is  but  a  made  mind  ?  Wiiy  should  not  he  prescribe  to  me 
how  my  spirit  should  work  this  way  or  that,  while  he  is  an  eter- 
nal Spirit  and  Mind.  My  spirit  that  sprung  from  liim,  why 
should  not  he  direct  it,  even  by  a  law,  hov/  to  think,  how  to  dis- 
pose of  my  thoughts  this  way  and  tliat,  when  he  hath  given  me 
a  power  to  think?  Why  siioald  1  not  use  my  apprehensive 
power  and  knowledge  for  him  from  whom  1  received  it?  He 
that  knows  my  mould  and  frame,  and  hath  given  me  that  in- 
telligent spirit  that  I  have,  shall  I  not  keep  it  in  perpetual  sub- 
jection to  him,  receive  laws  from  his  mouth,  never  think  my- 
self at  liberty,  and  in  an  indifferency  to  use  my  thoughts  as  I 
will,  and  let  out  my  affections  as  I  will;  but  all  under  his  law  ? 
And  then,  as  to  his  providential  government,  shall  not  he  do 
what  he  will  with  his  creatures,  with  the  thing  that  he  hath 
made  ?  How  reasonable  is  it,  how  just  towards  him  and  how 
good  for  itself  to  be  subject  to  him"?  Then  I  am  quiet  if  I  can 
live  under  his  government,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  he 
pleaseth  :  otherwise  there  is  a  continual  war  between  him  and 
me:  and  so  a  continual  war  between  me  and  myself;  affection 
against  conscience,  passion  against  judgment :  for  there  will  al- 
ways be  soinething  in  me  as  Jong  as  I  live,  as  long  as  I  have  a 
reasonable  intelligent  being,  that  will  take  the  part  of  God 
against  unreasonable  rebellious  passions,  and  I  shall  be  a  self- 
judged  creature  before  him  in  his  sight.     And, 

8,  Lastly:  Let  us  always  propound  him  to  ourselves  as  the 
Object  of  our  religion  :  and  take  pleasure  in  tlie  thought  of 
this,  that  we  have  found  out  an  o]>ject  of  religion,  which  we 
have  revealed  to  us,  that  he  hath  himself,  revealed  to  us  him- 
self as  the  great  and  only  Object  of  religion  :  the  one  indis- 
putable One,  so  as  no  controversy  remains  now  concerning  it. 
And  vvhcreas,  it  is  the  business  of  all  religion,  to  pay  all  duty  to 
God  and  expect  and  seek  all  relief  and  felicity  from  him,  let 
us  demean  ourselves  towards  him  accordingly.  And  consider 
with  ourselves,  that  in  making;  his  mind  known  to   us,  giving 
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us  to  kiiow  himself,  he    hath  given  us  to  know  ourselves  also, 
so  as  to  understand  tliat  bcini^  creatures,  made  things,  we  are 
made  for  another.     That  which  cannot  be  by  itself,   must    not 
be  for  itself:  what  more  reasonable  thing  in  all   the  world? 
Therefore,  our  business   must  be   with   him  as  ilie  final,    ulti- 
mate, animativc  Object  of  our  religion;  and  that   designing 
duty  to  him  and  felicity  to  ourselves,  we  have  to  do  u  ith  hini 
as  the  Object  of  religion  under  that  twofold  noJion,  as  one  tliat 
we  are  to  glorify,  and  as  one  whom  we  are  to  enjoy   for  ever. 
And  this  now  shews  us  much   of  ourselves.     That  is,  shewing 
us  what  our  nature  and    state  are,  it  shews  us  what  our  end  of 
business  must   be,  and  that  is  a  very  great  thing.     And  this  is, 
we  must    understand,  what  we  were    made  for.     Aid  this  be- 
ing the  first  head  of  Christian  religion,  (indeed  of  all  religion) 
it  resolves  the   first    question   that    every  one  is  concerned  to 
make  to  himself:  What  was  1  made  for?  What  is  the   chief 
end  of  man  ?    To  glorify  God   and  to  enjoy  him  :  to  puy  all 
duty  to  him   and  to  expect  all  felicity  and   blessedness  fjom 
him ;  and  to  seek  it.  It  is  thus  wily  that  you  can  come  to  know 
what  you  are  here  in  this  world  for  :  and  it  were  a  lamentable 
case,  to  know  the  several   powers  and  faculties  that    belong  to 
our  natures,  and  not  to  know  what  all  these  are  for.     To  know 
I  am  such  a  creature,  of  such  a  mould  and  fi  ame,   and  not  to 
know  what  tiicse  are  made  for  !  This  would  be  a  very  sad  consi- 
deration to  a  serious  and  considering  mind,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
collected  and   found  out  what   they  were  made  for.     As  if  one 
that  never  saw  a  watch  in  his  life  before  he  finds  it  by  casual- 
ty and  chance,  and  sees  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  in  the  work- 
manship, yet  cannot  imagine  what  it   is  intended  for,  what  it 
was  made  for;    it  stands  still  and  he  knows  not  how  to  set  it 
going,  or  if  he  did,  he  doth  not  understand  the  use  of  it.    Here 
is  the  case  with  an  intelligent  creature,  a  man  if  he  should  con- 
template himself,   and    not   contemplate   his  Maker,   his  end. 
Here  1  have  a  strange  kind  of  being,  1  have  a  body  and  I  have  a 
soul  inhabiting  that  body ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  such  a  crea- 
ture as  I  came  to  have  a  jilace  in  the  world,  why  1  have  such  a 
being,  what  I  am  to  do,  cUkI  what  I  was  made  for.  But  now  by 
this  you  come  to  know  what  it  iz  you  were  made  for.   If  you  know 
you  have  a  Maker,  you  must   know  you  were  made  for  him,  to 
glorify  him  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever  :    and  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  made  this  step  ;  when  we  have  taken  notice  of  our  own 
faculties  and  powers,  and  what  our  structure  and  frame  are. 
Now  to  know  whose  we  are,  wlmt  satisfaction  is  it  to  the  minJ 
VOL,  vr.  :j  K 
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of  man  !  to  know  this,  that  I  am  made  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him 
that  made  me.  But  when  you  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  (as  all  in 
the  fallen  state  are)  "  what  course  shall  I  take  to  glorify  and. 
enjoy  God  ?"  Why,  we  that  are  here  wandering  in  such  a 
wilderness  as  we  are  in,  and  so  benighted,  so  bemisted  as 
we  are  :  if  we  have  no  instruction,  no  guidance,  no  rule,  we 
are  at  a  sad  loss.  Therefore  it  is  the  greatest  joy  in  the 
world  to  a  considering  mind  to  have  it  plainly  evidenced  to 
liim,  that  there  is  a  discovery  come  forth  from  God,  suit- 
able to  the  forlorn  state  of  the  creature,  a  word  from  heaven, 
a  written  word  that  he  himself  hath  delivered  down  to  us,  to 
teach  us  how  we  are  to  glorify  him,  and  how  we  are  to  enjoy 
bim — which  will  be  the  next  thing  we  shall  come  unto. 
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LECTURE    VII.* 

2  Tim.  3,  16. 

^11  Scripture  is  given  hy  inspiration  of  Gcd, 

YOU  have  had  an  0])ject  of  religion ;  the  only  competent 
and  deserving  Object  (I  hope)  with  some  efficacy  present- 
ed to  you  ;  an  absolute  perfect  Being,  an  eternal  infinite  Mind 
or  Spirit,  self-existing  and  unmade  ;  demonstrating  himself  to 
be  so,  by  the  things  that  are  made.  And  now  the  business  of 
that  religion  that  is  to  be  exercised  towards  such  an  Object 
(the  glorious  and  blessed  God)  is  continually  to  render  to  him 
a  due  homage,  and  to  expect  from  him  blessedness  for  our  own 
souls.  Reh"-ion  stands  in  serious  endeavours  (as  the  learners 
among  us  are  taught  to  speak  and  understand)  "  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  for  ever."  Under  this  twofold  notion,  we  are 
to  go  and  act  towards  him  as  our  chief  end  :  as  one  to  whom 
we  owe  all  the  duty  we  are  capable  of  performing,  and  l)y  per- 
forming whereof  we  glorify  him;  and  from  whom  only  we  must 
expect  all  the, felicity  we  are  capable  of  partaking  of,  and  in 
the  participation  >vhereof  we  enjoy  him  ;  so  we  are  to  con- 
sider and  move  towards  God  as  our  end,  in  sucii  a  motion  of 
heart  and  spirit.  This  is  present  religion,  that  is,  the^  reli- 
gion of  our  present  state.  The  religion  of  the  way  (as  it  is  cal- 
led) or  the  relidon  oiviatores  ;  those  that  are  travelling,  and 
yet  short  of  their  final  perfection.     And  therefore  is  the  whole 

*  FreacUeil  Jannan,-  o,  lO'Ol. 
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of  that  religion,  to  wit,  the  religion  of  the  present  state  in  con- 
tra-dlstinction  to  that  of  the  eternal  state,  expressed  by  a  term 
that  denotes  continual  motion  ;  that  is,  a  coming  to  God.  "He 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is."  We  are  to  be 
continually  in  this  motion  all  the  while  we  are  in  this  world  ; 
coming  to  God.  In  order  whereto  that  great  fundamental  is  to 
be  forclaid — the  belief  that  God  is ;  as  that  which  is  prerequi- 
site, upon  which  we  have  been  insisting  already.  "  He  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  But  now,  whoso- 
ever have  it  in  design  thus  to  come  to  God^  and  move  towards 
him,  they  will  find  that  they  need  a  rule  to  guide  those  motions 
by  which  they  may  direct  and  steer  their  course  :  there  is  no 
coming  toGod  but  as  he  is  pleased  to  render  himself  accessible, 
but  as  he  will  be  approached;  and  therefore  our  religion  which 
consists  in  this  motion,  in  this  coming  to  God,  cannot  be  a 
self-devised  thing,  or  an  invention  of  our  own  ;  we  cannot  come 
to  God  as  we  please,  but  as  he  pleases,  as  he  will  have  us  come  : 
we  can  never  glorify  him,  but  by  doing  his  will,  nor  can  we  ever 
come  to  enjoy  him  but  by  compliance  therewith.  Therefore,  this 
must  of  course  be  the  next  inquiry,  with  any  considering  person, 
any  one  that  doth  seriously  design  to  do  any  thing  in  the  busi- 
ness of  religion:  ''  What  course  shall  1  take  to  know  God's  will, 
concerning  my  approach,  my  coming,  my  tending  towards  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  my  life  in  this  world  ?"  It  is  a 
very  rational  inquiry,  and  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  case 
must  urge  every  one  to,  that  doth  intend  seriously  and  in  good 
earnest  to  be  religious.  For  admit,  that  there  be  internal  prin- 
ciples, from  the  very  reason  and  nature  of  things,  truth  and  false- 
hood, good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  yet  besides  that  such 
as  are  needful  are  taken  into  the  constitution,  or  among  the 
determinations  of  the  divine  will,  so  there  are  other  things  su- 
per-added with  respect  to  the  varied  state  of  our  case  :  and  it 
is  the  divine  will  that  doth  determine  and  constitute  what  we 
shall  do  in  this  course  of  our  motion  towards  him,  and  conse- 
quently what  shall  be  required  of  us  to  believe  and  know  that 
we  may  so  do,  and  so  we  do  need  a  signification  of  his  will  con- 
cerning our  faith,  and  concerning  our  practice.  Though  it  is 
true,  that  the  determinations  of  his  will  are  not  (as  to  the  most 
principal  things  that  do  concern  us)  arbitrary,  but  they  are  de- 
terminations of  his  will,  according  to  most  excellent  wisdom, 
most  perfect  judgment,  and  counsel,  for  he  "  worketh  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;"  and  so  doth 
will  such  things  concerning  us,  and  in  reference  to  us,  as  the 
ftate  of  our  case  doth  require   and  need,  and  without   which 
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there  could  be  no  commerce  restored,  and  brought  about  be- 
tween him  and  us.  And  now,  whatsoever  will  express  and  sig- 
nify to  us  the  divine  will  about  sucii  things  as  will  be  our  iit 
and  useful  rule  to  guide  our  motion  towards  God  as  our  end, 
we  are  to  seek  after.  And  concerning  this,  the  inquiry  must 
needs  be  made  by  every  serious  person  ;  "  What  is  there  that  I 
may  look  upon,  as  such  a  sufficient  signification  to  me,  of  the 
divine  will  touching  my  great  concernments  witlj  him  V  Now 
we  have  a  book  among  us,  that  calls  itself,  and  is  commonly 
styled  THE  WORD  OF  noD.  Tills  very  book,  if  it  be  not  the 
word  of  God,  truly,  to  call  it  so,  and  to  attempt  and  endeavour 
to  spread  it  as  such,  is  one  of  the  boldest  cheats  tiiat  ever  was 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  sons  of  men.  But  if  really  and 
truly  it  be  so,  then  it  doth  our  business  :  you  find  it  dotii  so, 
by  looking  into  it,  for  tills  is  the  business  it  doth  profess,  and 
the  intent  which  it  doth  own  and  avow,  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
divine  will  and  pleasure  in  order  to  our  serving  and  glorifying 
him,  and  being  finally  happy  and  blessed  with  him.  If  it  be 
his  will  indeed,  it  will  most  undoubtedly  serve  for  this  en<J 
and  purpose  ;  that  being  all  the  end  that  professedly  it  hath  to 
serve.  Nothing  can  so  well  serve  this  purpose  as  his  word,  if  there 
be  sucli  a  word :  for  who  can  so  well  tell  us  what  God's  will  is, 
as  he  himself  ?  Sure  he  best  knows  his  own  mind,  and  what 
judgment  he  hath  made  of  things,  and  which  (after  him)  he 
will  have  us  to  make,  in  order  to  our  practice. 

I  might  (indeed)  have  driven  the  inquiry  a  great  deal  further 
into  the  principles  of  religion,  upon  a  merely  rational  ground, 
or  according  to  the  ductu.e  of  natural  light ;  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  upon  what  hath  been  done  already,  in  repre- 
senting and  evidencing  to  you  an  object  of  religion  :  which  was 
necessary  first  to  be  proved,  before  we  could  with  any  colour 
of  reason  go  about  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  this  book. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  absurd  thing  to  go  about  to  prove 
from  this  book,  the  authority  of  it,  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
when  he  which  should  give  that  authority,  and  from  whom  that 
authority  should  be  derived,  should  be  unknown  to  us ;  or  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  doubt  witli  any,  whether  there  was  such 
a  one,  yea  or  no.  But  that  being  once  proved  and  out  of  ques- 
tion, now  it  comes  in  the  proper  and  natural  method,  and 
next  of  course  to  be  considered  :  Is  there  such  a  revekition 
from  this  God,  as  this  book  doth  pretend  to  ?  hath  it  really 
that  divine  stamp  upon  it  from  him,  which  by  those  who  do 
profess  and  own  themselves  christians,  it  is  apprehended  to 
have  ?  And  if  that  can  be  found,  it  supercedes  any  need  of  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  natural  light   (as  such)   further;     because^ 
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there  is  nothing  more  now  to  be  discovered  that  vvav,  which  is 
not  more  clearly  and  fully  contained  in  this  hook.  And  there- 
fore all  other  things  that  might  be  referred  thither,  I  shall  ra- 
ther satisfy  myself  to  deduce  and  insist  upon  as  they  come  in 
our  way  from  thence.  In  order  whereto,  our  first  business  must 
be  to  assert  the  authority  of  tliem.  And  for  that  purpose  it  is, 
I  have  pitclied  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  "  All  Scripture 
is  given  i)y  inspiration  of  God."  All  Scripture  is  flsoTrvEvs-oj.  It 
is  only  that  one  word  thnt  is  said  of  it,  God-hrenthed.  All 
Scripture  is  (as  it  w'ere)  the  breath  of  God.  'J'hat  indeed  is 
the  very  literal  sense  of  the  word  here  used,  breathed  from 
€od. 

And  so  the  words  are  a  formed  proposition  to  our  hands,  we 
need  not  vary  them  in  any  other  phrase,  but  take  them  as  they 
lie.  Our  business  must  be  to  assert,  from  them, — The  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  whereto,  1  shall  pre- 
mise, 

First :  That  I  design  not  herein  to  meddle  with  divers  lesser 
collateral  questionSj  as  toucl)ing  the  Hebrew  points,  and  He- 
brew translations,  the  various  readings,  etymological  and  oiher 
differences,  which  are  things  much  fitter  for  the  schools  than 
for  the  pulpit.     And  therefore. 

Secondly  :  My  main  design  must  be  to  evince  to  you,  that 
this  book  doth  contain  in  it  a  sufficient  revelation  of  the  divine 
mind  and  will,  touching  what  we  are  to  believe  and  do  in  or~ 
der  to  our  glorifying  God  as  our  supreme  Lord,  and  our  en- 
joying him,  and  being  happy  in  him  as  our  best  and  only  satis- 
fying good.  And  in  order  hereunto,  the  course  that  will  be 
fittest  to  take,  will  in  short  be  this — To  state  the  subject  to  you 
that  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Scriptures,  with  its  uni- 
versality, "  all  Scripture  :"  and  then — To  prove  to  you  from 
that  subject,  the  thing  affirmed  of  it,  that  it  is  God-breathed, 
that  it  is  inspired  from  God,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  is  of 
divine  authority,  and  that  God  is  the  Author  of  it. 

I.  For  the  stating  of  the  subject  here  spc'ken  of.  Scripture, 
with  a  universal  term,  "«// Scripture;"  that  universal  term  can- 
not be  absolutely  universal,  (as  j'ou  may  be  sure)  cannot  signify 
all  writing.  Every  writing  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  God- 
breathed,  or  of  divine  inspiration  ;  therefore  the  limitation  of 
this  universal  term  is  to  be  taken  from  the  immediately  forego- 
ing words,'''  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures.'* 
It  is  therefore  holy  Scripture  that  is  here  spoken  of.  All  holy 
Scripture,  tlie  whole  of  that  which  is  called  holy  Scripture;  it 
is  of  divine  inspiration.     Well,  what  is  that,  that  is  here  called 
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holy  Scripture  ?  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  that  which  in  those 
days  was  immediately  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scripture,  and 
many  times  the  Scriptures  :  nothinj^  was  more  familiar  with 
our  Saviour,  when  he  was  conversant  here  on  earth,  than  to 
speak  of  this  book  by  the  name  ofScript'.ne,  and  s-omctimes  the 
Scriptures  as  being  so  In  the  most  famous  and  eminent  sense, 
according  to  the  account  that  went  of  that  part  of  them,  among 
the  Jews,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  among  whom  he  convers- 
ed. Every  one  knew  none  could  be  ignorant  what  was  meant 
by  the  Scriptures  at  that  time,  or  in  those  days  :  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  thern  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life:"  (saith 
our  Saviour,  John  5.  liV.)  iVnd  this  and  that  was  done  (as  you 
often  find  in  the  evangelist  historians)  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled.  And  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  saith 
our  Lord,  in  one  of  his  contests  with  the  Jews.  John  10.  35. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  here, 

1.  Therefore,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  holy  Scriptures  (a» 
the  apostle's  words  in  this  place  do  expound  themselves)  must 
be  meant  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  (I  say)  in  the 
first  place  must  be  meant  by  it,  whicli  then  by  universal  con- 
sent among  that  people,  went  imder  the  name  or  notion  of  the 
Scriptures.  That  is,  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  go 
with  us  at  this  day  under  that  notion,  and  come  into  that  censure 
and  account,  without  the  apocryphal  books  which  never  came 
into  that  account  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  are  justly  left 
out  of  that  account  with  us.  They  never  took  them.  The  an- 
cient christians  did  not  take  them  into  that  account  at  all,  nor 
the  Jews  before  our  Saviour's  time,  or  at  any  time  :  they  were  not 
written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (unless  some  little  parts)  as  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ;  and  have  many  things  very 
fabulous  in  them,  that  shew  them  to  have  proceeded  from  hu- 
man authority ;  though  divers  of  them  (some  of  those  books  at 
least)  proceeded  from  very  pious  writers.  After  that,  the  full 
compute  of  these  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  gathered  up 
and  digested  by  Ezra  since  the  captivity.  It  was  very  plain  the 
Jews  never  took  any  writing  into  the  account  of  car.onical 
Scriptures  from  the  time  they  took  in  the  prophecy  of  Malacin*; 
never  after  that,  did  they  add  any  thing  to  the  sacred  canon,  and 
so  much  we  find  Josephus  against  Appion  most  expi'essly  to 
tell  us.  And  therefore  the  apocryphal  writings  could  be  none 
of  the  books  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Scriptures  here, 
when  the  apostle  saith,  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God:"  nor  indeed,  did  they  come  into  tliat  account  in  the 
Christian  church  in  the  purest  times.  Tlie  accoimt  that  's 
given  us  of  the  Scriptures  by  Origen  and  Atlianasius  leaves 
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these  books  quite  excluded  :  though  we  have  an  account  too  in 
ancient  records  of  some  use  made  of  them  as  certain  ecclesias- 
tical books,  but  not  as  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  they  were  not  ac- 
counted the  holy  books.  That  then  is  part  of  this  subject  here 
to  be  spoken  of,  when  it  is  said,  *'  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  that  is,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  the  Scripture  in  the  eminent  sense  at  that  time. 
But, 

2.  There  comes  within  the  compass  of  this  subject  too,  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  For  we  must  consider  about 
what  time  this  was  written  by  the  apostle  to  Timothy;  this 
was  the  second  epistle  you  see ;  and  that  was  most  certainly 
written  a  considerable  time  after  the  greatest  part  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  You  may  take  notice  in  the  next 
chapter,  (2  Tim.  4.  6.)  that  he  speaks  of  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture being  near  at  hand.  He  had  once  appeared  before 
Nero  already,  and  we  are  told  that  this  was  written  near  about 
the  time  of  his  appearance  before  Nero  the  second  time :  so  we 
have  it  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle,  that  is,  in  the  adjunct 
to  it.  And  though  those  subjoined  adjuncts  to  the  epistles,  are 
not  always  of  unquestionable  authority,  yet  the  matter  of  this 
epistle  leading  so  much  thereto,  it  puts  this  thing  out  of  doubt 
that  this  was  written  vei'y  near  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life,  "  I 
am  ready  to  be  offered,"  saith  he,  "  and  the  time  of  my  depar- 
ture is  at  hand."  Now  it  is  evident  that  all  the  gospels  were 
written  a  considerable  time  before  this.  The  last  of  them,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  gospel  of  John,  and  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  wrote  about  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  whereas  the  apostle 
suffered  (as  we  are  told  by  history)  in  the  last  year  of  Nero, 
about  seven  years  afterwards.  So  that  in  all  likelihood  this  was 
the  last,  or  the  last  save  one,  that  he  wrote  of  his  epistles  ;  Paul 
here  speaking  of  the  time  of  his  departure  as  near  at  hand  : 
and  we  find  that  what  was  written  by  him,  is  elsewhere  referred 
to,  under  the  name  of  Scripture:  as  by  the  apostle  Peter  (2  Pet. 
S.  15. 16.)  where  he  speaks  of  his  '•  beloved  brother  Paul"  who 
had  "  many  things  in  him  hard  to  be  understood,  which,"  saith 
he,  ''ignorant  and  unstable  minds  wrest,  as  they  do  other  scrip- 
tures to  their  own  destruction,"  and  we  find  the  apostle  James 
in  his  4  chap.  5  ver.  refers,  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  ano- 
ther passage  of  his  "  the  spirit  in  us"  (as  saith  the  Scripture) 
"lustethto  envy."  You  find  nothing  any  where  to  answer 
this  but  that  Gal.  5.  17.  There,  having  spoken  of  envy,  parti- 
cularly before,  he  addeth,  "the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spi- 
rit." And  whatsoever  was  to  come  within  that  character  sind 
sHcred  stamp  must  come  within  the  cempass  of  this  subject  too. 
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The  book  of  the  revehition  plainly  shews  it  was  written  hy  tiic 
apostle  John  when  he  was  in  Patinos  :  and  after  his  return  from 
thence,  history  informs  us,  that  upon  the  request  of  the  Asiatic 
churches,  he  did  collect  and  gather  together  and  put  into  order 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  (as  it  were)  did 
seal  up  the  canon.     And  a  considerable  time  after  that,  we  are 

informed  of  his   taking  a  journey  to *  on  purpose   to 

collect  the  Sacred  VVritings  he  found  among  tlie  chinches 
there,  with  whom,  he  conversed:  and  he  there  found  the 
books  punctually  as  we  have  them,  and  in  the  same  order 
wherein  they  now  stand  in  our  Bibles.  And  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  were  all  recognised  by  the  council  of  the  Laodiccans; 
therefore  at  this  time,  when  this  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written, 
there  must  be  understood  to  be  a  reference  had  to  all  the  ijooks 
of  the  New  Testament  already  written,  and  any  to  be  written 
by  inspiration  of  the  same  S[)irit.  And  so  this  makes  up  toge- 
ther, the  subject  here  spoken  of,  when  it  is  said  "all  Scrip- 
ture," all  holy  Scripture  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  All 
God-breathed,  (as  it  were)  breathed  from  heaven,  the  issue  of 
divine  breath,  for  those  great  and  glorious  purposes  that  it  was 
to  serve  in  this  world.     And  now, 

ir.  We  come  to  prove  the  thing  aflirmcd  concerning  tliis 
subject — that  these  Scriptures  were  inspired  from  heaven,  by 
God  himself,  or  are  of  divine  authority ;  which  is  the  import  of 
this  assertion,  as  to  the  way  of  God's  communicating  his  mind 
to  those  that  delivered  them.  The  expression  is  large  and  ex- 
tensive enough  to  comprehend  any,  wherein  there  might  be  a 
certain  signification  of  the  divine  will,  whether  he  did  com- 
municate it  by  voice,  (as  he  did  divers  things  we  find  upon  re- 
cord in  Scripture)  or  whether  it  was  by  dream,  or  by  vision,  to 
the  penman,  that  is,  asleep  or  waking:  or  whether  it  were  (as 
the  Jews  distinguish)  by  immediate  irradiation  of  the  intellect, 
the  understanding  faculty  :  or  whether  it  were  l)y  impression 
or  signature  upon  the  imagination  or  fancy,  as  a  tiling  interven- 
ing between  the  divine  mind  and  the  intellect;  which  way  so- 
ever it  was,  the  expression  will  reach  it.  It  was  of  divine  authori- 
ty ;  it  proceeded  from  him,  be  it  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways. 
And  in  order  to  the  evincing  of  this  by  argumentation,  I  shall 
briefly  say  somewhat  to  justify  the  undertaking,  of  proving  the 
divine  authority  of  these  Scriptures  by  that  argumentative  way  : 

*  This  is  blank  in  the  manuscript:  aii'l  after  examining eveiy  do- 
cument to  which  he  coidd  gain  access,  ilie  editor  has  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  place  alluded  to,  nor  the  authority  on  which  the  au- 
thor states  this  circumstance.  The  fact,  it  must  be  admitted,  i$  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

VOL.    VI.  S  I. 
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and  then  shall  proceed  to  the  proof  thereof,  in  that  way  whicfi 
the  case  itself  doth  best  admit  of. 

I.  Something  may  be  needful  to  be  said  to  justify  the  un- 
dertaking to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  these  writings,  in  a 
way  of  argumentation.  In  order  to  it,  do  but  note  these  tvfo 
things. 

(1.)  That  undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  effectual  believing 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  unto  salvation,  without 
the  special  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is  only  the  Spirit 
that  makes  the  sanctifying  impression  of  these  Scriptures  upoa 
the  soul.  The  apostle  expresses  his  great  thankfulness  to  God, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Thessalonian  churches  (2Thes.  2.  13) 
that  "  God  had  chosen  them  to  salvation  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  There  is  no  sanctifying 
belief  of  that  truth  but  by  the  divine  Spirit;  that  is  out  of  all 
question  :  *'  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth  :'* 
John  17.  17«  "  Do  thou  sanctify  them  by  it :  the  sanctifying 
them  by  this  truth,  or  by  the  truth  of  this  word  of  thine,  must 
be  thine  own  work.''  There  is  that  vicious  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  men,  against  the  design  and  tendency  of  all  sacred  truth,  and 
that  power  of  corrupt  inclination,  to  comply  and  comport  there- 
with, that  it  must  be  a  great  power  that  must  overcome ;  and 
none  is  great  enough  that  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty Spirit.  It  is  by  a  certain  spirit  of  faith  in  the  soul  that 
men  do  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  "  We,  having  the 
same  spirit  of  faith,  believe  and  therefore  speak."  There  is  none 
can  arrive  to  this  belief,  a  divine  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  without 
the  operation  of  that  Spirit.  This  very  notion,  in  general,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  a  dead  and  insipid  and 
ineffectual  thing:  as  all  other  notions  of  truth  comprehended 
in  that  general  are  also.     But, 

(2.)  I  must  add,  that  the  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  are 
not  necessary  to  bring  men  under  an  obligation,  or  to  make  it 
become  their  duty  to  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  word, 
or  of  divine  authority :  which  therefore  certainly  doth  infer,  that 
there  is  aVay  of  proving  this  by  argument,  that  these  Scriptures 
are  of  divine  authority,  so  as  to  hold  men  under  an  obligation 
to  believe  them  to  be  God's  word  ;  that  it  becomes  their  duty 
to  believe  them  so,  so  that  they  are  culpable  if  they  do  not,  if 
that  light  that  may  shine  into  them  that  way  about  this  matter 
be  not  received  and  comported  with  accordingly.  And  to  evi- 
dence this  briefly  to  you,  do  but  consider  these  things  : 

[L]  If  there  be  not  enough  to  be  said  by  way  of  argument 
to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  this  sacred  book,  without  the 
special  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  then  every 
one  that  hath  not  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  would  be 
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innocently  an  unbeliever  under  the  gospel.  Then  it  would  be 
an  innocent  thing  to  be  an  infidel  under  the  gospel,  notwith- 
standing the  clearest  light  that  can  be  supposed  to  sliiue  amongst 
us,  supposing  only  the  absence  of  the  special  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit  :  and  then  the  mere  retraction  or  withholding  of 
that  influence,  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  infidel  and  to 
make  him  therefore  not  guilty  of  a  crime  in  his  infidelity,  bare- 
ly because  he  hath  not  that  Spirit;  than  which,  nothing  can  be 
supposed  more  absurd  or  more  prejudicial  to  the  Christian  cause 
and  interest. 

[2.]  This  is  to  be  considered  too,  (to  the  same  purpose)  that 
if  the  special  operations  of  the  Spirit,  were  necessary  to  make 
it  become  a  man's  duty  to  believe  these  Scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  then  they  must  be  necessary  in  refLTenoe  to 
every  particular  thing  which  he  shall  be  bound  to  believe. 
But  you  know,  the  whole  is  made  up  of  all  the  parts  :  and  when 
we  speak  especially  of  the  necessary  parts,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  man's 
duty  to  believe  these  Scriptures,  it  must  be  necessary  in  order 
to  his  believing  every  more  principal  part,  every  sentence  that 
doth  more  immediately  and  directly,  concern  the  salvation  of 
his  soul;  and  then  upon  that  supposition,  every  person  that 
should  be  under  an  obligation  to  believe  these  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  must  himself  be  an  inspired  person  or  a 
prophet.  And  then,  this  would  be  the  consequence,  that  these 
Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  one  way  or  another ; 
not  to  them  that  have  the  Spirit  of  faith  to  enable  them  to 
believe  them  ;  because  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  them, 
and  necessary  for  the  end  for  which  they  are  written,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  suggested  and  dictated  to  them  by  that  S|)irit, 
and  therefore  the  believer  would  have  no  need  of  the  Scripture  ; 
and  to  the  unbeliever  they  would  be  no  use  at  all,  because  while 
the  Spirit  doth  not  give  his  influence  to  make  them  believe, 
they  (upon  this  supposition)  never  could  believe.  And  there- 
fore, consequently,  the  Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use,  do  no 
good,  either  to  believer  or  unbeliever.  And  therefore,  as  I 
have  asserted  in  the  first  place,  that  there  can  be  no  effectual 
believing  of  these  Scriptures  unto  salvation,  without  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  so  I  further  do  assert,  that 
such  an  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  not  necessary  to  make 
it  become  a  man's  duty  to  believe  these  Scriptures ;  hut  it 
will  be  his  duty  to  believe  them  upon  such  light  about  tliis  mat- 
ter, as  may  in  an  argumentative  way  be  supplied  and  furnished 
unto  any  that  will  make  it  their  business  attentively  to  consider. 
And  now, 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  in  what 
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way  this  proof  must  be  attempted  and  undertaken,  that  is,  ina»' 
much  as  the  subject  here,  Scripture,  all  Scripture,  is  so  com- 
plete as  you  have  heard  :  that  is,  is  made  up  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  method  that  is  reasonable 
to  be  taken,  is  to  endeavour  to  evince  these  two  things  to  vou, 
—that  tliere  were  Scriptures  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  apostles' 
time,  and  many  of  them  a  great  while  before,  which  were  cer- 
tainly of  divine  authority  :  and — that  the  books  which  we  now 
have  among  us,  in  our  time  and  in  our  hands,  are  the  self-same 
books,  in  substance,  (without  any  material  corruption  or  altera- 
tion) that  those  were,  which  went  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  of  di- 
vine authority  at  that  time.  These  are  the  two  things  that  are 
to  be  evinced  and  made  out  to  you,  and  with  such  evidence  as 
may  leave  little  ground  or  pretence  of  cavil  to  the  understand- 
ing and  honest  christian  :  which  I  doubt  not  (through  the  bles- 
sing of  God)  may  be  done. 

LEG.  VIII.* 

(1.)  Now  to  prove  tliat  these  books  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  even  unto  the  last  of  them,  went  into  the 
account  of  lho*e  Scriptures  that  were  of  divine  authority:  and 
witliin  this  compass,  must  come  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  We  shall  give  some  considerations  in  reference  to 
this ;  and  shall  afterwards  in  the  close  of  all,  (having  spoken  to 
the  latter  proposition  too)  give  you  some  additional  considera- 
tions concerning  this  book  as  now  we  find  it. 

[1.]  For  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1  shall  not  troulile  you  here  with  the  various  divisions 
that  the  Jews  made  of  these  books.  And  here,  whereas,  they 
reckon  no  more  of  them,  than  there  were  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, two  and  twenty,  which  most  apparently  excludes  the  apo- 
cryphal books.  It  would  be  tedious  and  tritiing  to  trouble  you 
with  the  account  how  they  did  severally  refer  all  those  to  the 
several  letters ;  only  it  is  plain  that  the  minor  prophets  they 
made  all  but  one  book.  But  this  division  only  will  serve  our 
turn  (though  they  did  not  strictly  hold  to  it,  but  varied  from 
it  commonly,  making  a  third  member  which  we  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  in  the  evangelists,  or  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.)  that  is,  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  .lews  in- 
deed made  the  Hagiographiaj  or  third  class,  that  is,  account- 
ing none  prophetic,  but  those  which  were  sent  by  special 
mission  from  God.  And  so  all  those  books  (besides  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  those  wytten  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophets,)  they  called  Hagiographia,  that- 
is,  other  holy  writings,  sacred  writings;  such  as  the  historical 
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parts  of  Scriptuvc,  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ec- 
clesiastcs  and  tlic  like.  But  our  Saviour  comprehends  all  un- 
der the  name  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  sometimes,  Moses 
and  the  prophets  :  (Mat.  22.  40.)  "  On  these  two  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets  :"  and  that  other  place  (Luke  It'J.  29.) 
"they  have  Moses  and  the  prophets/'  Now  take  here  the  books 
of  I\ioscs  first,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  he  was  an 
inspired  i)erson,  and  that  his  books  were  written  by  very  peculiar 
inspiration.  If  you  do  but  admit  the  truth  of  the  historical  re- 
lation, as  to  liim,  and  that  people  he  had  the  conduct  of,  I  say, 
supposing  that  there  can  be  no  doubtof  his  having  written  those 
books  by  special  inspiration  of  God,  for  (admitting  the  truth 
of  the  liistory)  you  find  how  familiarly  conversant  he  was  with 
God,  from  time  to  time  ;  that  he  did  nothing  of  any  concern- 
ment in  reference  to  that  people,  but  always  by  divine  moni- 
tion. Nothing  then  is  more  unsupposable  than  that  he  should 
do  so  great  a  thing  as  this,  digest  such  records,  and  stamp  them 
with  the  name  of  sacred  and  divine,  and  call  them  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  this,  without  spe- 
cial instinct  from  God.  Do  but  think  how  manifest  and  observa- 
ble and  adorable  a  divine  presence,  shewed  himself  to  that  per- 
son. How  peculiarly  God  took  him  nigh  to  himself,  sustained 
him  forty  days  and  forty  nights  together,  (whether  once  or  twice 
I  ivill  not  here  dispute)  in  the  sacred  mount,  by  miracle  5  sup- 
porting him  by  his  own  glory,  speaking  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
giving  him  free  recourse  to  him,  directing  him  to  consult  him, 
and  take  his  responses  from  him,  upon  all  occasions.  And  that 
the  history  that  relates  to  him,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  must 
be  true  beyond  all  exception  is  evident  if  you  consider,  such 
things  as  these  : 

First.  The  very  honourable  mention  that  is  made  of  this 
Moses,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to  that 
people  (the  Jews)  whom  he  had  the  conduct  of,  by  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  pagan  writers,  magnifying  him  as 
a  most  wise  and  prudent  legislator,  and  a  very  great  man  ;  and 
remarking  very  considerable  things  with  reference  to  this  peo- 
ple. 1  need  not  trouble  you  with  them  ;  it  is  known  to  scho- 
lars, what  of  this  kind  is  written  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  others. 
And, 

Secondly.  That  which  is  above  all  demonstration:  it  is  no- 
torious to  all  the  world  that  the  people  of  the  Jews  were  under 
the  government  of  a  Theocracy  for  several  cet?turies  of  years 
successively,  which  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the 
history  of  that  fact  must  be  unquestionaljle  upon  which  they 
became  so.     They  were  continually  directed  by  God   himself  5 
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their  laws  were  made  by  God  himself.  He  appointed  the  means 
of  being  consulted  in  every  place,  and  it  was  through  a  long 
continued  series  of  time  :  and  so  these  records  in  all  that  time 
were  known  to  be  sacred  things,  having  a  divine  stamp  all 
along  upon  them.     And  again, 

l^hirdly.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  very  matter  of  the 
history  itself  (considered  in  its  circumstances)  doth  speak  its 
own  truth  :  considered,  1  say,  in  its  circumstances,  that  is, 
the  bringing  of  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  bringing 
them  out  by  so  strong  a  hand,  inflicting  so  many  miraculous 
plagues  upon  that  Egyptian  people  and  their  prince,  till  they 
were  forced  to  a  manumission  of  them  :  the  dividing  of  the  red 
sea,  the  most  stupendous  way  of  giving  the  law  upon  mount 
Sinai,  which  (with  the  additional  precepts  that  were  given  to 
Moses  in  the  mount  itself)  make  up  (you  know)  the  most  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  very  matter  of  itself 
speaks,  (if  you  consider  it  clothed  with  its  circumstances)  that 
there  could  be  no  fiction  as  to  these  things ;  for  there  is  nobody 
but  must  grant,  upon  an  ordinary  view  and  judgment  of  those 
characters  that  do  appear  of  Moses,  that  he  was  a  prudent 
man  at  least,  a  very  prudent  man.  But  certainly  he  must 
needs  be  a  madman  that  would  report  a  fiction  of  things  said 
to  be  done  by,  and  before  six  hundred  thousand  men.  When 
men  do  feign  and  forge  things,  they  do  it  with  the  greatest  pri- 
vacy imaginable.  As  the  portentous  stories  about  Mahomet, 
there  are  no  witnesses  quoted,  but  all  goes  upon  the  credit  of 
his  word.  It  is  not  said,  there  were  such  and  such  tliousands 
that  saw  such  and  such  things,  for  then,  if  it  were  false,  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  disproved.  Now  when 
the  law  is  said  to  be  given  from  such  a  mount,  clothed  with  so 
terrible  and  august  a  glory  at  that  time,  and  the  voice  heard 
uttering  those  ten  words,  as  they  are  called,  by  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  at  once,  besides  women  and  children,  (for  these 
words  are  said  to  be  heard  spoken  from  the  mount,  by  all  the 
people  ;  whereupon  they  could  not  bear  that  God  should  speak 
to  them  any  longer.  "We  die,"  say  they  to  Moses,  "if  God  speak 
to  us  any  more,  but  do  thou  speak  and  we  will  hear,")  no  man 
that  hath  but  the  ordinary  understanding  of  a  man,  can  think, 
that  one  of  common  prudence  would  inform  of  things  that  he 
saith  were  done  in  view  of  so  many  thousands  of  witnesses,  if 
they  were  not  done ;  if  there  were  any  design  in  saying  so,  that 
design  were  presently  blasted,  and  lost  out  of  hand  ;  especially 
if  it  be  considered  that  among  those  ten  words  there  are  so  ex- 
press precepts  against  idolatry ;  and  that  people  had  so  marvel- 
loos  propensions  to  idolatry,  as  their  frequent  relapses  into  it, 
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and  thdr  running  into  it,  even  in  Moses'  absence,  when  God 
ceased  to  speak  with  an  audible  voice,  do  testify.  It  had  given 
tl)em  the  most  gladsome  opportunity  they  could  have  wished  for, 
could  they  have  detected  a  fraud  in  the  case.  When  it  is  said 
there  were  such  and  sucli,  and  so  many  thousand  witnesses, 
they  could  have  said,  there  was  no  such  thing.  Could  not  this 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  for  a  notorious  cheat  ?  by  a 
people  so  ])rone  to  idolatry  as  they  were.  And  when  they  were 
urged  by  the  prophets  (in  a  time  of  great  degeneracy)  with  the 
authority  of  the  divine  law,  hov/  easily  could  they  have  replied, 
*'No,  there  was  no  such  law,  it  was  a  fiction,  and  what  is  said  to 
be  given  by  God's  voice  ;  and  our  fathers  are  said  to  be  quoted 
as  witnesses  to,  they  all  renounced  it,  said  there  was  no  such 
thing?"  And  then. 

Fourthly.  That  holy  men  succeeding  this  time,  (and  unto 
whose  inspiration  it  hath  been  sufficiently  attested,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,)  did  attest  unto  Moses,  still  calling  that  law 
written  by  him,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  testimonies  and  statutes  of  the  Lord.  With  what  re- 
ference and  with  what  delight  and  complacency  do  you  find 
them  so  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  multitudes  of 
places,  when  there  was  little  else  of  Scriptures  yet  extant,  be- 
sides those  books  of  Moses?  Would  such  a  man  as  David,  with 
adoration  have  called  these  writings,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  word,  and  statutes  and  judgments  and  testimonies  of  the 
Lord,  if  they  had  not  been  most  certainly  so  ?  And  would  ho 
have  expressed  so  high  delight  in  them,  and  veneration  for  them 
as  such,  counting  them  more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  expressing  the  heart-breakings  and  longings  of 
his  soul  after  them  from  time  to  time  upon  all  occasions  ?  And 
then,  for  v/hat  was  written  by  him  (David)  and  other  holy  men, 
(besides  the  prophets)  though  it  is  not  known  who  wrote  every 
book,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  may  (as  our  Saviour  did  de- 
sign they  should)  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  Moses  and  the  prophets.  And  for  the  prophets,  that 
they  were  reckoned  prophets  speaks  their  inspiration  ;  the 
distinguishing  character  of  true  prophets  and  false,  being  so 
v.-cll  known  among  that  jieople.  And  for  the  things  them- 
selves that  they  prophesied,  the  accomplished  events  did  from 
time  to  time  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

But  then  take  the  wliolc  Old  Testament  together,  and  that 
hath  received  its  confirmation  abundantly  from  the  New  :  so 
that  if  the  New  can  be  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority,  all  our 
business  is  done,  the  matter  is  out  of  question.  The  whole 
Old  Testament,  it  is  most  expressly  owned  and  proved  by  the 
New.     For, 
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What  is  the  New  Testament,  but  a  commentary  upon  the 
Old  ?  it  is  an  application  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tesiamento 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  a  veiled  gospel.  The  New  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  same  gospel  unveiled.     And  again. 

It  is  plain,  tliat  our  Lord  himself  doth  frequently  and  ex- 
pressly confirm  to  us  the  whole  Old  Testament,  taken  together 
under  the  name  of  Scripture,  or  the  Scriptures,  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  law  and  the  prophets.  As  wlien  he  saith  "i 
am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  :  no,  I  am  not  come  to  des- 
troy but  to  fulfil :"  (Matth.  5.  17)  and  in  the  next  verse  "  Hea- 
ven and  earth  shall  pass  away  before  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the 
law  pass" — so  that  he  hath  confirmed  tlie  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment to  a  tittle,  to  a  very  tittle,  not  one  tittle  but  is  sacred,  it 
cannot  be  lost,  cannot  pass  away,  it  is  a  more  stable  thing  thaa 
heaven  itself,  and  therefore  now, 

[2.]  We  pass  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And 
how  will  it  appear  that  there  were  such  books  written  by  di- 
vine inspiration,  so  as  vi^e  ought  to  reckon  the  authority  of 
them  is  stampt  thereon  by  God  himself?  Why, 

First.  Much  of  what  we  find  in  these  writings  was  deliver- 
ed by  our  Lord  himself.  The  most  material  things  contained 
in  the  gospels,  that  is,  the  doctrinal  parts,  were  his  own  words 
still  from  time  to  time,  upon  all  occasions. 

Secondly.  It  is  very  plain  that  he  did  inspire  his  apostles, 
that  were  to  be  witnesses  of  him,  and  whose  business  it  must 
be  to  be  planters  and  propagators  of  the  Christian  faith  after- 
wards in  the  world.  He  did  purposely  inspire  and  direct  and 
authorise  them  to  publish  those  very  things  that  make  up^  the 
substance  of  those  books  ;  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  did  direct 
them  to  write  those  very  iDooks  themselves  ;  for  who  can  sup- 
pose, he  having  a  design  that  the  Christian  religion  should  ob- 
tain and  take  place  in  all  succeeding  times  to  the  end  of  time, 
but  that  he  should  intend  that  it  should  be  wrote,  it  should  be 
put  into  writing,  and  therefore  when  he  laid  that  charge  upon 
his  apostles,  upon  whom  he  breathed  at  parting,  or  a  little 
before,  saying  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  to  whom 
he  gave  this  charge,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations  this  doctrine ;" 
certainly  within  the  compass  of  that  charge  must  be  compre- 
hended the  charge  of  writing  these  things,  as  one  means  of  pub- 
lishing them  to  all  nations,  and  so  necessary  a  means,  as  that 
all  besides  (as  to  succeeding  ages)  must  be  ineffectual.  And 
then. 

Thirdly.  For  the  authority  of  what  was  contained  m  these 
books,  or  the  divinity  thereof,  he  did  endow  those  he  made  use 
of,  as  his  apostles  and  first  planters  of  the  Christian  faith  after 
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him,  (even  their  very  inspiration  itself,  their  very  mission  as  well 
as  the  several  parts  of  that   message  upon  which  they  were 
sent)  with  a  power  of  working  stupendous  miraculous  works  : 
that  it  might  be  seen   by  all  men,  that  a  divine  power  did  at- 
test to  divine  truth,  as  it   was  published  hy  those  men.     And 
upon  this  you  iind  that  mighty  stress  hiid,  that  these  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  Christian  faith,    "preached  the  gospel  with  the 
Holy   Ghost   sent   down  from   heaven,"     And  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  that    did  assist  them  in  preaching,  did  prompt  too,   to 
write  the   whole  New  Testament.     And  that  it  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  did  actuate  them  in  all  this,  was  shewn  by  that  pow- 
er of  working  miraculous  works,  which  God   gave   &t  the  same 
time  ;   because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  entitled  to  those  works  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  saying,  "If  1  by  the  Spiritof  God  cast  out  devils, 
then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you,"   then  is  that  re- 
ligion true,  and  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God  that  I  am  here  setting 
up  among  you,   and  hereupon  is  that  great    weight  laid  upon 
this  matter,  (Heb.  2.  2.  3.  4.)    "  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels 
was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  receiv- 
ed a  just  recompense  of  reward  ;  how   shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spokea 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him; 
God  also   bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders, 
and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to 
his  own  will?"  Tbis  was  the  divine  seal,  the  seal  of  heaven  af- 
fixed to  these  writings   and  what  was  contained  in  th'^m  :  that 
is,  that    when   men  should    come   abroad   upon    such  an  er- 
rand, into   strange    countries  and  other  nations   besides   their 
own,   and  speak  things  that  such  and  such  people    had  never 
heard  of   before,  hereupon,    suppose  it  should    be   inquired  of 
them,    "  What  shall  induce  us  to  beliere,  that  wiiat  you  say  is 
true  and  comes  from  God  ?"  Why    immediately  they  do  such 
and   such  works  that  could  only  be  done  by  divine  power,  and 
so  they  testify  to  men,  that  this  was  a  divine  truth  that  they  ut- 
tered to  them.     They  preached  such  a  gospel,  and  at  the  same 
time    they   healed   the    sick,    by  the   speaking  of  a  word,  and 
sometimes  raised  the  dead  to  life,  as  our  Saviour  himself  did, 
who  had  so  confirmed  the  truth  before.  I)y  that  and  other  most 
wonderful  things  that  referred  to  his  own  person,  by  his  death 
especially,   and  by  his  resurrection.     Here    was    the   greatest 
question  among  the  Jews  :  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  all  the  question  was,  **ls  this  the 
Christ,  or  is  he  a  deceiver  or  impostor?"  He  must  be  one  of  the 
two  :  either  the  Christ  as  he  said  he  was,  or  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious impostors  that  ever  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  all  the 
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dispute  rested  upon  this  one  thing:  "  Whereas,  he  gave  himself 
out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  he  the  Son  of  God  or  no  ?"  The 
means  by  which  many  were  wrought  upon  before  his  death,  to 
believe  in  him,  were  his  most  miraculous  works  ;  but  I  say  they 
were  but  the  means :  and  to  bring  any  effectually  to  believe  in 
Christ,   there  must  be   sometliing  more   than  external  means* 
When  he  preached  to  the   multitude,  he  confirmed  his  word, 
sometimes  by  feeding  thousands  by  very  improportionable  means  ; 
by  healing  the  sick,  by  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  loosening  the  tongues  of  the  dumb,  and  raising 
up  the  dead  to  life  and  the  like  :  and  when  at  length  he  came  to 
die,  you  know  with  what  circumstances  his  death  was  accom- 
panied; all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  were  shaken,  the  sua 
withdrew  his  head,   the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,    the   dead 
arose  ;  and  a  poor  pagan   centurion,   (who  was  appointed   to 
guard  the  execution)  upon    sight   of  these  things   gives  up  the 
cause;  "Verily  this   was  the  Son  of  God,  I  see  he  was  in   the 
right,  the   Jews   persecuted    him   wrongfully,"     (for  here  was 
the  question  between  them.  Was  he  the  Son  of  God  or  no  ?) 
"  Tliey  crucified  him  for  a  blasphemer,  in  saying  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,    which  they  denied  him  to  be,  but  now  I  see  he  was 
the  Son  of  God."     And  he  was  afterwards  "declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  by  which  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead."  Now  his  apostles'  going  forth,  in  the 
authority  of  this  divine  Person,  to  testify  nothing  but  what  they 
saw  with  their  eyes,  and  what  they  heard  with  their  ears,  and  be- 
ing appointed  by   him    to  be   witnesses  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  and  to  preach  the   doctrine  which  he  had  preached  and 
delivered  to  them  before  ;  and  they  themselves  working  so  mi- 
raculous  works  to  prove    the   truth  of  what  he  did  assert;  this 
proves  the  matter  out  of  all  question,   that  what  was   written 
concerning  all  this,  must  be  by  divine  inspiration.    And  further 
too. 

Fourthly.  It  manifestly  appears  how  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  (tlje  greatest  and  most  important  of  them)  did 
receive  their  confirmation  that  they  were  divine,  by  the  events 
that  fell  out  in  the  time  wherein  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written,  and  which  came  to  be  reflected  on  after- 
wards, by  the  wisest  and  most  considering,  the  ablest  and  most 
competent  judges  the  world  had  in  those  days.  Many  of  them 
■were  hereupon  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  :  and  some 
others  that  were  not  so,  merely  as  wanting  that  opportunity  to 
be  informed  of  matters  of  fact  which  the  others  had  had,  who 
yet  did  acknowledge  the  convictivencssoftheMediator :  as  for  in- 
stance, those  prophecies  concerning  Christ,and  that  one  exprcgs 
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one,  among  the  rest,  of  Daniel,  about  tlie  seventy  weeks  :  that 
great  pagan,  (and  one  of  tlie  mofst  consIderal)le  enemies  for  rea- 
son and  learning  that  ever  the  Christian  cause  had  in  the  world) 
Porphiry,  having  opportunity  to  view  over  this  prophecy  said, 
it  must  needs  have  been  written  after  the  event,  it  was  so  very 
punctual.  So  that  he  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  know, 
that  this  propiiecy  had  been  written  above  live  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  and  was  four  iiundred  and  twenty  years  before 
its  accomplishment,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  kept  so  safe 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  fallacious  thing.  And  therefore, 
that  being  his  case,  (he  being  a  heathen  and  not  a  jew  and  not 
having  opportunity  to  know)  that  muat  (by  his  own  confession) 
be  the  only  reason  of  his  not  being  a  believer,  upon  that  one 
single  prophecy,  so  punctually  accomplished  by  the  coming  of 
our  Lord;  and  his  being  cut  off  at  such  a  time  as  the  prophecy 
did  say  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  and 
that  he  w^as  to  be  cut  off" at  such  a  time.  Well,  upon  all  this 
there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made  as  to  the  first  proposHlon^  that 
is, — that  those  books  that  went  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  or 
the  Scrij)tures,  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  apostles'  time,  to  the 
last  survivor  of  them,  were  certainly  of  divine  authority. 

(2.)  But  now  to  the  second  proposition — that  this  book  that 
we  have  now  in  our  hands,  containing  such  and  such  writings 
in  it,  is  the  same,  or  those  Scriptures  are  the  very  same  that 
were  so  owned  and  acknowledged  for  the  Scripture,  in  those 
days.  It  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  by  any  that  shall 
consider,  that  if  this  be  out  of  question,  the  whole  business  is 
out  of  question:  for  nobody  can  think,  if  all  that  hath  been 
said  be  true,  about  these  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
(said  to  i)e  extant  together  at  least  within  the  time  of  the  evan- 
gelist John)  as  to  matter  of  fact,  as  was  reported,  but  thcbc  books 
must  unquestionably  be  of  divine  authority.  But  how  should 
we  do  to  know  that  we  have  the  matter  of  fact  rightly  deduced 
and  drawn  down  to  us,  and  so  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  the 
books  that  we  now  have  are  the  same  ?  If  we  could  be  sure  they 
are  the  same,  it  would  be  unquestionable:  now  as  to  that,  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  must  premise  to  you,  and  it  carries  its  own 
evidence  v,  ith  it.  That  is,  that  that  knowledge  that  men  may 
have  of  any  thing  by  ordinary  means,  we  are  never  to  expect 
should  be  given  us  by  extraordinary.  Pray  do  but  take  this, 
and  weigh  it  well,  as  a  thing  needful  here  to  be  forelaid.  What- 
soever may  be  sufiieiently  evidenced  by  ordinary  means,  it  i-i 
very  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  God  should  afford  extraordi- 
nary means  for  the  evidencing  of  that  thing.  If  you  do  but  ob- 
serve the  constancy  of  his  niethods  ot  government,  over  thi> 
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Morld,  how  sparing  he  hath  been  of  doing  extraordinary  thing?, 
that  ought  to  come  by  just  account  into  the  class  of  mira- 
cles, of  miraculous  works,  you  would  see,  that  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  power  have  been  always  very  sparing  of  doing  such 
things,  unless  where  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  require  it, and 
where  the  end  was  not  otherwise  attainable.  But  it  is  foolish, 
to  ihinii  that  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  should 
])e  exerted  upon  no  necessity  :  what  is  it  for?  only  to  please  cu- 
riosity? That  which  is  done  not  to  answer  necessity,  can  only  be 
supposed  ro  be  ->)ne  to  please  and  gratify  curiosity.  Now  to 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  should  make  infinite  power,  ever 
and  anon,  to  stoop  to  do  miraculous  works,  only  to  please  and 
gratify  a  vain  and  curious  humour,  without  any  need,  this  were 
the  most  unworthy  of  God  of  any  thing  we  could  suppose  :  and 
therefore,  this  is  never  to  be  looked  for.  if  then  there  be  suf- 
ficient ordinary  means  to  beget  a  certainty  concerning  this,  it 
would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  expect  that  miracles  should  be 
wrought  to  prove  it  to  us  at  this  day,  that  these  books  we  now 
have  are,  for  substande,  the  same  that  those  were,  which  were 
owned  for  divine,  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  days.  For  if 
any  one  would  assert,  that  it  was  needful  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought  to  this  purpose,  to  assure  us  that  these  books  were  the 
same  they  were  in  former  times  ;  I  would  know  who  it  is  that 
should  have  opportunity  of  seeing  this  miracle  ?  Must  every 
one  that  should  be  obliged  to  believe  these  books  to  be  the 
same,  see  such  a  miracle  wrought  himself?  That  were  to  make 
miracles  more  necessary  than  ever  they  were,  for  even  in  Christ's 
and  his  apostles'  days,  it  was  never  thought  necessary  that  every 
person  should  have  the  sight  of  a  miracle  himself,  but  it  was 
enough  that  it  was  notoriously  known  that  such  and  such  mira- 
cles Vk'ere  done.  But  if  it  were  not  thought  necessary  in  Christ's 
and  his  apostles'  days,  that  miracles  should  he  wrought  in  the 
sight  of  every  person,  that  every  one  for  his  own  satisfaction 
should  have  tb.e  sight  of  such  a  miracle  himself,  then  the 
testimony  of  such  persons  must  be  relied  upon  in  this  case, 
as  it  would  be  supposed  could  have  no  inclination  or  design 
to  deceive  others,  by  misrepresenting  things  to  them  :  and 
that  is  such  a  testimony  as  upon  which  all  matters  among  men 
do  depend.  "  It  is  said  in  your  law,  (saith  our  Saviour  to  the 
Jews)  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is  true;"  that  is,  is 
credible,  is  not  to  be  doubted  :  the  whole  frame  of  government 
depends  upon  witnesses.  There  would  be  no  law,  no  justice, 
no  society  kept  on  foot  in  the  world,  if  the  testimony  of  credi- 
ble witnesses  were  not  to  be  respected  and  attended  to.  Now 
if  in  this  way,  there  must  be  reliance  on  credible  witnesses 
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somewhere,  that  is,  if  some  few  should  in  our  own  time  see  a 
miracle  done,  and  they  make  report  of  it,  and  their  testimony 
is  to  h$  believed,  why  mav  we  not  believe  as  well  the  eredlbK; 
testimony  of  former  times,  as  believe  tiie  credilile  testimony  of 
persons  in  our  own  time  ?  If  the  sober  reason  of  men  be  yield- 
ed to  in  this  case,  no  man  can  imagine  what  reason  of  differ- 
ence is  assignable,  but  that  we  may  as  well  rely  upon  tlie  testi- 
mony of  our  forefather?,  concerning  matters  of  fact,  as  upon  the 
testimony  of  those  that  live  in  the  same  age  with  us  ;  but  bave 
seen  with  their  own  eyes,  what  we  have  not  seen  with  ours. 
And  do  not  we  know  that  most  of  the  estates  in  which  persons 
do  claim  property,  do  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
that  are  dead  a  hundred  years  ago  r  Certainly,  men  would  have 
very  bad  titles  to  their  estates,  if  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
dead  many  scores  of  years  or  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  were 
not  to  be  relied  on  even  now.  This  is  plain,  that  we  have  the 
same  rational  way  and  method  of  knowing  these  books  to  be 
the  same  they  were,  that  is,  by  such  testimony  as  is  the  very 
means  of  setting  on  foot  all  property,  and  all  the  administra- 
tion of  law  and  justice,  in  civilized  nations,  all  the  world  over. 
And  we  have  the  same  means  to  know  this,  as  by  which  we  come 
to  know,  that  any  other  writings  are  theirs  whose  names  they 
bear :  such  as  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Aristotle  and  the  like. 
We  have  the  same  means  to  know  this  by,  as  we  have  for  other 
things  that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  mankind  in  this  world, 
and  by  which  we  come  to  know,  other  men's  works  that  we 
have  now  in  our  hands,  are  the  same  which  were  written  so 
many  hundred  years  ago.  And  if  so,  then  it  were  the  most  un- 
reasonable thing,  that  miracles  should  now  be  reckoned  neces- 
sary to  be  wrought  to  prove  this  thing  to  us,  and  if  a  miracle 
were  now  to  be  wrought,  there  must  be  a  relying  upon  pre- 
sent witnesses,  upon  the  testimony  of  this  present  age;  and 
why  might  we  not  as  well  rely  upon  witnesses  of  the  former 
age,  as  on  witnesses  of  the  present  age  ?  No  reason  can  be  as- 
signed. Therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  God  sbould 
extraordinarily  prove  this  to  us,  when  it  could  be  sufhciently 
proved  otherwise.     That  is  the  first  tiling  to  be  forelaid. 

And  being  forelaid,  this  one  general  consideration  will  prove, 
that  these  books  are  the  same  that  they  were  inChris^t's  and  his 
apostles'  time,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  tbat  is,  that  material 
alterations  of  them  were  altogether  impossible.  When  I  say 
material  alterations,  I  only  mean  this,  that  tberemay  bave  been 
some  very  minute  undesigned  alteration  in  transcribing  of  co- 
pies ;  a  word  may   have  been  mistaken,  or  a  letter  may  have 

\^^^^  rvlotol-an    er>tnnn;Knf-  )\r>rt^  r>r  tlipio  left"  nut.      Rut  this  rnn 
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be  no  material  or  hurtful  alteration,  because  they  had  always 
other  copies  to  correct  such  mistakes  by,  but  there  could  be  no 
material  alteration  with  design,  that  is  the  thing  I  deny  to  be 
possible,  and  assert  to  be  impossible.  There  could  be  no  de- 
signed alteration  either  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  since  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.    And, 

[1 .]   Not  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

First.  It  is  impossible  they  can  have  been  altered,  since  it 
is  plain  they  were  preserved  before,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  with  the  greatest  care  imaginable.  And  that  it  is 
one  of  the  great  wonders  of  providence  that  God,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  books,  should  make  use  of  that  scrupulous,  and 
I  might  say,  almost  superstitious  care  that  was  among  tliose  Jews, 
whose  office  it  was  to  keep  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As, 

It  was  known,  they  used  to  count  all  the  letters  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  might  be  sure  never  to  miss  a  letter. 
Again,  ' 

In  transcribing  coj)ie3,  (which  was  frequent)  every  copy  was 
always  examined  by  an  appointed  number  of  their  wise  men,  as 
they  termed  them.     Furtiier, 

If  any  copy  should  have  been  found,  upon  examination,  to 
have  four  or  five  faults  in  it,  in  one  copy  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  that  book  was  presently  adjudged  to  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  one  or  other  of  their  wise  men.     And  lastly, 

For  those  books  that,  upon  exam.ination,  were  fovmd  to  be 
punctually  true,  it  was  very  plain  fro:n  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  there  was  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to  them  im- 
aginable. They  never  used  to  touch  those  perfect  copies  (tak- 
ing them  into  their  hands)  without  kissing  them  solemnly;  nor 
to  lay  them  down  again  without  solemn  kissing  of  them.  They 
were  never  used  to  sit  upon  the  place  where  one  of  those  books 
were  wont  to  be  laid.  If  one  of  them  by  casualty  fell  to  the 
ground,  they  appointed  a  solemn  fast  to  be  kept  for  it,  as  an 
ill-boding  thing,  that  such  a  thing  should  happen.  So  that  it 
is  most  plain  that  these  keepers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment could  never  have  it  in  design  to  corrupt  any  of  them  ; 
but  it  was  that  which  they  did  abhor  above  all  things.  And 
it  was  a  principle  (as  Philo  tells  us,  and  Josephus  much  to  the 
tame  purpose)  instilled  into  the  youth  of  that  nation,  and  even 
those  of  the  best  quality,  that  they  should  run  the  utmost  haz- 
ard and  incur  a  thousand  deaths,  lather  than  they  should  suf- 
fer, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  any  alteration  or  diminution 
ef  any  of  those  books  :  or  that  any  of  them  should  be  lost  any 
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other  way.  And  then,  bcsldi^s  all  tliis  scrupulous  care  of  the 
keepers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (with  which  a  de- 
sign of  corrupting  would  no  way  consist)  we  may  add, 

Secondly,  That  the  tiling  itstlf  was  afterwards  impossible, 
simply  impossible.  If  they  would  before,  when  it  was  in  their 
own  hands,  they  could;  but  afterwards,  if  they  would,  they  could 
not;  because  that  in  Christ's,  and  his  apostles'  days,  a  great 
number  of  them  were  (you  know)  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  who  knew  all  the  hooks  of  the  Old  'JV'stamcnt  as  well 
as  themselves.  Therefore,  it  was  impossible  now,  for  the  in- 
fidel Jews,  those  that  were  not  converted,  to  make  any  alter- 
ation, but  it  must  be  presently  spied  and  exclaimed  against : 
therefore  it  was  a  vain  thing  for  any  to  attempt  it,  after  so 
many  were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  And  there- 
upon we  may  further  add, 

Thirdly.  That  the  testimonies  that  were  contained  in  these 
books  against  themselves,  and  with  which  contained  in  them, 
they  are  transmitted  to  us,  do  shew  that  they  never  went  about  to 
corrupt  them  The  many  testimonies  against  idolatry,  con- 
tained in  these  books,  whereby  their  forefatliers  from  age  to 
age,  for  many  ages,  were  witnessed  against,  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  expunge  all  things  that  were  therein  contained 
against  idolatry,  (so  tender  were  they  of  their  reputation)  if 
there  had  not  been  a  great  awe  upon  their  minds,  never  to  at- 
tempt the  corrupting  or  the  alteration  of  any  thing  in  those  books. 
The  wickedness  of  their  forefathers  was,  in  these  books,  so 
highly  remonstrated  against,  in  respect  of  the  tc?timonics  they 
so  often  give  against  their  idolatry,  and  yet  these  books  wc  jind 
in  their  own  hands,  with  these  testimonies  in  them,  against 
the  Jews  and  their  forefathers,  for  many  foregoing  ages  through 
sundry  times  and  divers  intervals ;  though  we  do  not  lind  after 
the  second  temple,  that  people  relapsed  into  that  crime.  And 
then,  there  is  the  fullest  testimony  against  their  infidelity  in  these 
books  that  can  be.  Who  would  not  wonder  that  these  books 
should  come  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  Jews,  with  these  testimo- 
nies, in  the  great  controversy  between  the  christians  and  them  ? 
that  is,  of  Christ  being  the  Messiah,  in  which  you  have  so 
punctual  assertions  against  them,  that  nothing  can  be  more. 
Those  many  testimonies  that  do  concern  the  Messiah,  particu- 
larly that  famous  prophecy,  that  tlie  sceptre  should  not  depart 
from  Judah  till  Shilo  siiould  come  :  and  those  numerous  pre- 
sages in  many  of  the  latter  prophets,  (Isaiah  especially  and  sun- 
dry others,)  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  providence, 
that  such  a  I;ook  should  come,  with  these  things  in  it,  out  of  these 
men's  hands,  against  uhnm  they  are  a  continual  remonstrance. 
JJnt  however,  this  proves  that  they  did  never  design  any  alter- 
ation: either   they  saw  it   impossible  for  one  while,  and  before 
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that,  they  had  no  inclination  or  inducement  that  would  be  pre- 
vailing  with  them  to  go  about  it,  that  is,  that  there  should  be 
an  alteration  with  design.     And  then, 

[2.]  For  the  books  of  the  New  Testannent ;  that  they  cannot 
have  been  corrupted  is  most  evident  too.  It  is  impossible  they 
can,  for  you  must  consider  in  what  time  they  were  written: 
they  must  be  written  in  Christ's  time  and  the  apostles';  now 
within  the  compass  of  that  time,  things  were  brought  to  that 
stale,  that  such  a  corruption  was  impossible  upon  two  accounts, 
upon  account  of  the  distance  of  places  into  which  the  gospel 
was  spread,  and  upon  account  of  the  divisions  that  were  so  early 
-fallen  out  among  christians. 

First.  UjK)n  account  of  the  distance  of  places  whereinto,  in 
the  first  century  of  years,  the  gospel  was  spread.  That  is,  into 
a  vast  part  of  Asia,  and  some  considerable  parts  of  Africa  and 
Europe;  some  think  into  Britain  itself,  into  our  land.  There 
are  not  very  improbable  grounds  of  conjecture,  that  it  was  so, 
even  within  the  compass  of  Paul's  own  age.  That  made  it  im- 
possible there  could  be  any  designed  corruption  or  alteration  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  so  considerable  a  number 
of  men  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  could  not  agree  to 
make  such  an  alteration  ;  and  if  they  could  not  agree  in  it,  one 
part  must  remonstrate  against  the  other.     And, 

Secondly.  The  divisions  that  so  early  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  made  it  likewise  impossible.  That  passage  of  the 
apostle  (it  may  be)  is  not  greatly  enough  pondered  according  to 
the  weightiness  of  the  expression,  that  there  must  be  heresies, 
there  should  be  heresies,  there  must  be  heresies.  This  great 
vJe  that  hath  been  of  the  divisions  in  Christian  churches  is  not 
(it  may  be)  considered  as  it  should  be  by  many.  But  nothing 
can  carry  a  clearer  evidence  and  demonstration  with  it,  than 
that,  because  of  those  divisions,  any  depravation  of  the  said 
records,  (tliat  is,  any  material,  general,  sucessful,  continu- 
ed depravation,)  is  altogether  impossible  :  because  the  one  par- 
ty would  be  continually  declaiming  and  crying  out  against  the 
other  :  and  then  how  soon  would  it  be  espied  ?  So  for  that  par- 
ticular instance,  1  John  5.  7-  "There  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Floly  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one."  It  is  true  it  hath  been  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  some  few  copies  ;  and  what  an  outcry  was  against  it  in 
the  Christian  church  ?  So  that  if  that  alteration  was  made  by 
the  design  of  the  avians,  (and  if  it  were  by  any  design  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  their  design)  the  very  supposal  of  it  brings  the 
greatest  blot  upon  them  and  their  cause,  that  could  be  imagined; 
it  being  very  plain  tliat  it  was  to  be  found  in  equally  ancient 
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copies.  But  it  seems  more  likely,  it  was  never  left  out  by  de- 
sign at  all.  But  because  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  verse,  was  just  the  same  with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  verse,  a  more  negligent  transcriber,  having  his  eye  on  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  verse,  might  write  on  and  slip  over  merely 
casually  the  whole  7th  verse.  Th.is  being  more  likely  that  a 
verse,  beginning  as  the  following  verse  does,  and  ending  like  it, 
should  be  left  out,  than  that  a  verse  more  than  ought,  should 
be  put  in.  And  thus,  the  design  of  making  such  an  alteration 
■would  be  defeated  upon  the  attempt ;  so  that  upon  that  con- 
sideration it  is  altogether  impossible,  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration  at  all.  And  therefore  that  this  be  stuck  to,  that 
there  is  no  designed  alteration  in  these  books,  and  so  can  have 
been  no  material  alteration  in  them. 

It  is  true  that  in  translations,  persons  have  laboured  to  serve 
their  own  purposes,  by  translating  this  way  and  that,  as  they 
thought  fit.  But  for  alteration  of  copies,  that  is  what  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  body  to  attempt  ;  which  is  a  thing 
so  easily  spied  out,  that  nothing  is  more  so ;  and  so  must  needs 
blast  and  disserve  the  cause  and  interest  of  that  party  it  was  de- 
signed to  serve,  and  therefore  could  never  be.  And  the  im- 
possibility of  any  such  alteration,  it  is  easy  for  any  man  that 
useth  his  understanding,  to  apprehend  from  a  familiar  instance. 
As  thus,  do  but  take  any  one  people  that  are  under  the  same 
government,  and  that  have  their  laws  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, digested  into  some  system  or  other ;  as  for  instance, 
our  statute  book  5  why  suppose  any  ill-minded  men  in  the  na- 
tion should  have  a  design  to  corrupt  and  alter  the  statute  book  ; 
every  one  would  see  it  to  be  impossible.  Which  way  should  tlicy 
go  to  work  to  impose  a  false  statute  book  upon  a  nation,  where- 
in every  man's  right  and  property  is  concerned  ?  And  if  any 
such  should  have  such  a  design,  they  would  soon  give  it  up,  as 
finding  it  impossible,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  therefore  a 
vain  thing  to  attempt.  But  the  difficulty  is  a  thousand  times 
greater,  of  making  any  designed  alteration  of  these  sacred  books 
and  records,  that  are  spread  so  unspeakably  further  than  a  na- 
tion, and  wherein  the  concernments  of  all  that  have  them  in 
their  hands  are  recorded,  not  temporal  only,  but  eternal.  Ifere 
is  their  all  for  eternity,  and  another  world  :  so  that  it  must  be 
altogether  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  such  a  thing 
effected  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  unlikely  thing,  that  such 
a  matter  should  ever  be  attempted  And  then,  I  say,  if  there 
be  that  plain  evidence,  that  for  that  reason,  thpse  books  must 
be  the  same,  that  they  cannot  have  been  altered  with  design, 
and  consequently  not  materially,  then  it  were  the  most  unrca- 

VOL,  VI.  3  N 
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sonable  thing  in  all  the  world,  to  expect,  that  God  should  con- 
firm it  to  us  otherwise  than  he  hath  done,  or  that  the  nature  of 
the  thing  doth  admit  of:  because  otherwise,  there  must  have 
been  miracles  wrought  for  every  one  to  see,  and  take  notice  of; 
nay,  that  would  altogether  lose  the  usefulness  and  significan- 
cy  of  miracles  themselves,  because  it  would  make  miracles  ,so 
common  in  such  a  case.  If  every  man  must  have  a  miracle  to 
prove  to  him,  this  is  God's  book,  it  would  take  off  that  par- 
ticular thing  for  which  they  are  only  significant  with  men,  that 
is,  because  they  are  rare  and  extraordinary  things :  and  then  they 
would  cease  to  be  so.  It  might  as  well  be  expected  that  every 
man  should  have  a  Bible  reached  him  down  by  an  invisible 
hand  from  heaven,  as  that  there  should  be  a  miracle  wrought 
to  prove  to  him,  that  this  was  the  same  book  that  was  so  and 
so  confirmed  and  sealed  in  our  Saviour's,  and  his  apostles* 
time.  And  therefore  I  reckon,  that  upon  the  grounds  that  have 
been  laid,  it  is  very  plain,  both  that  these  books,  that  were 
extant,  under  the  name  of  the  Scripture,  in  our  Saviour's  and 
his  apostles'  time,  were  of  divine  authority  :  and  that  the  books 
that  we  now  have  in  our  hands,  are  the  same  with  those  books, 
and  therefore  are  of  divine  authority. 

LEG.  IX.* 

Now  what  we  shall  further  say,  as  to  the  two  things  laid 
down  before,  will  be  to  answer  an  ohjectioti  which  possibly  may 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some  ;  to  wit. 

That  this  way  of  being  ascertained  of  the  divinity  first,  and 
then  secondlv,  concerning  the  identity  and  sameness  still  of 
these  books,  doth  seem  to  resolve  our  faith,  at  length,  into  a  hu- 
inar\  testimony  and  so,  at  length,  to  make  only  a  human  faith. 
Tliat  is,  that  a'U  rests  upon  this — that  we  have  been  truly  toldy 
and  by  such  as  lived  before  us  in  the  world,  that  there  were  such 
books  in  their  time,  and  we  are  led  by  testimony  in  follow- 
ing ages,  to  collect,  that  these  are  the  same  books.  Is  not  this 
(may  some  say)  to  resolve  our  faith  into  a  human  testimony,  and 
so  to  make  it  only  a  human  faith  ?  in  answer  to  this  I  have  se- 
veral things  to  say, 

I.  That  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  human  testimony  must  be 
depended  upon  aliqnatenus,  some  ivmj  or  other,  in  reference 
to  all  the  concernments  of  religion.  That  is  a  point  out  of 
doubt,  some  dependance  there  must  be  upon  human  testimony. 

*  Preached  January  23,   I69I. 
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Suppose  a  preacher  came  among  a  company  of  illiterate  men, 
men  that  could  never  so  much  as  read  ;  or  if  any  of  them  were 
so,  (which  is  a  thing  not  unusual  In  ChrijNtian  congrcgatioiis) 
and  he  takes  a  text  and  produces  (it  may  be)  many  more  paral- 
lel ones  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  doctrine  which  he  prcacheth  ; 
how  can  these  men  know  that  ihis  is  a  Bible  he  prcacheth  out 
of,  but  by  a  human  testimony  ?  And  even  for  thoic  that  can  read, 
they  must  depend  upon  a  huinm  testimony,  that  what  tlicy 
read  is  a  true  translation  :  supposing  them  not  to  be  learned 
tliemselves  in,  or  not  having  opportunity  to  consult  the  origi- 
nals, they  must  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  the  learned,  who 
have  viewed  those  books  in  the  originals,  such  as  lexicogra- 
phers, and  the  like,  for  tlie  true  signification  and  translation  of 
the  words  they  read.  This  therefore  is  plain  and  out  of  ques- 
tion, that  some  use  there  must  be  of  a  human  testimony  in  re- 
ference to  the  concernments  of  religion.     And  1  add, 

2.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  God  should  state  our  case,  so 
as  to  oblige  us  to  some  dependance  upon  human  testimony, 
than  that  he  should  state  it  so  as  we  must  have  a  necessary  de- 
pendance upon  our  own  sense.  We  are  told  that  "  faith  comes 
by  hearing;"  we  can  have  no  ordinary  way  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  things  contained  in  these  books,  but  l)y  the  use 
of  our  eyes,  and  the  use  of  our  ears.  And  1  could  fain  know 
why  there  should  be  a  greater  sacredness  in  these  organs  of 
our  own,  than  in  those  of  other  men.  Why  ihould  mine  eye 
or  ear  be  thought  a  more  sacred  thing  than  the  voice  or  tongue 
of  another  man  ?  And  again, 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  a  human  testimony,  in  a  case  where- 
in God  hath  ordained  and  appointed  to  do  it,  and  another  thing 
to  do  it  besides,  or  against  his  ordination  and  appointment. 
Here  we  are  to  distinguish  between  matters  of  fact,  and  mat- 
ters of  right.  We  are  to  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  men, 
even  by  God's  own  appointment,  in  reference  to  matters  of  fact ; 
to  inform  us  only  of  mere  matter  of  fact.  This  is  an  institution 
of  God.  "  It  is  written  in  your  law  (salth  our  Saviour)  that 
the  testimony  oftwo  or  three  witnesses  is  true."  *'  I  come  unto 
you  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  more  witnesses,"  salth  the  apostle, 
*'  and  in  the  mouth  oftwo  or  three  witnesses,  shall  every  word 
be  established."  This  is  a  divine  ordination  :  it  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary thing  taken  up  by  men  at  random,  and  of  their  own 
choice  and  pleasure ;  but  it  is  God's  staled  medium  and  way, 
wherein  he  hath  appointed,  that  persons  are  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact,  which  they  arc  concerned  to  know, 
and  of  which  they  have  not  the  im?»iediatc  knowledge  them- 
selves.    *'  It  is  written  la  your  law   (.-ailh  Christ  to  the  Jcv.>) 
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that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true."  What  law  was  that  ? 
It  was  the  divine  law.  God  hath  enacted,  that  the  testimony  of 
a  competent  number  of  witnesses  should  be  relied  upon,  to  as- 
sure us  of  the  truth  of  those  matters  of  fact,  that  they  do  tes- 
tify, and  you  do  well  Lnow,  that  upon  this  ground  (so  ma- 
terial a  thing  this  is)  depends  all  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  world.  Otherwise,  no  judge  would  determine 
in  reference  to  any  case,  which  came  not  under  the  sight  of 
his  own  eye,  or  whereof  he  was  not  an  ear-witness.  And  so 
this  would  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  all  human  society. 
There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  human  society  in  the  world, 
upon  these  terms,  and  therefore  we  must  look  upon  this  as  a 
holy,  Vi'ise  constitution  of  the  great  Ruler  of  this  world,  who 
hath  ordained  and  appointed,  that  in  reference  to  such  matters 
of  fact,  as  vve  are  concerned  to  have  the  knowledge  of,  and 
Jiave  not  the  immediate  knowledge  of  ourselves,  we  are  to  de- 
pend upon  the  testimony  of  others.  And  this  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thina:  that  we  take  up  of  ourselves,  but  a  thing  that  the  wisdom 
of  heaven  hath  constituted  and  set  for  the  preserving  of  com- 
mon order  here,  among  men  in  this  woild.     And 

4.  The  difference  is  unspeakably  great,  between  relying 
upon  men's  testimony,  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact;  and  relying 
upon  it,  as  to  matters  of  right.  We  may  have  a  difterence  upon 
the  authority  of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses,  reporting  to 
us  such  matters  of  fact,  when  as  to  which  is  right  and  wrong, 
we  will  have  no  dependance  upon  them  at  all.  As  now  sup- 
pose any  of  you  receive  a  letter  from  some  person  of  very  great 
authority  and  quality,  and  for  whom  you  have  great  defer- 
ence and  duty,  this  letter  comes  to  you  by  the  hands  of  a  foot- 
man ;  do  you  pay  a  deference  to  the  man,  in  believing  what^  is 
contained  in  the  letter?  No,  all  the  belief  of  what  is  contain- 
ed  in  the  letter,  is  resolved  into  the  authority  of  him  tliat  wrote 
it,  and  from  whom  it  comes.  Only  you  may  look  upon  this 
as  a  fit  medium  to  convey  it  to  you  ;  and  you  rely  (if  there  be 
occasion  to  do  so  much)  no  more  upon  the  footman,  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  but  that  he  received  this  letter  from  his  lord  or  master 
to  deliver  to  you  ;  but  his  testimony  hath  no  influence  upon  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  one  way  or  other. 

And  this  therefore,  leads  you  sufficiently  to  understand  how 
to  answer  yourselves,  if  any  should  further  inquire — Pray  how 
doth  this  dilfcr  from  the  notion  that  runs  among  them  of^  the 
Romish  church,  that  is,  that  we  are  beholden  to  their  tradition 
for  the  Scriptures  we  have,  and  for  our  Christianity,  and 
for  all  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  things  of  God  and 
relif^ion  ? — Wi^y  it  differs  the  most  that  can  be,     Forj 
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( 1 .)  The  papists  do  not  only  claim  to  be  witnesses  in  the  case, 
but  they  claim  to  be  the  only  witnesses  :  wiilch  they  most  prc- 
tencelessly  and  injuriously  assume  to  themselves  :  for  we  do  not 
rely  upon  them  as  the  sole  witnesses,  nor  as  witnesses  at 
all,  but  only  as  they  join  and  fall  in  with  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  ciuuchcs,  that  have  the  same 
books  among  them  that  we  have.  We  are  no  more  beholden 
to  then),  than  we  are  to  other  christians.     Nor, 

(2.)  Do  we  rely  barely  upon  the  testimony  of  Christian  church- 
es, as  to  the  matters  of  fact  contained  In  these  books,  but  we  re- 
ly upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  Jews 
and  pagans  th.emselves,  as  to  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  which 
we  need  to  be  informed  about,  in  the  matters  of  our  religion. 
The  papists  do  engross  to  themselves  to  be  the  only  witnesses, 
most  falsely,  and  without  the  least  colour  of  pretence.  But 
we  reckon  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  an  avowed,  professed 
enemy  is  of  the  greatest  strength  in  such  a  case  imagina- 
ble. That  is  the  testimony  we  have  from  the  Jews,  and  the 
testimony  we  have  from  the  pagans,  of  matters  of  fact,  when 
the  matter  of  fact  is  against,  plainly  against  them.  This  we 
think  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  lay  much  stress  and 
weight  upon.  Now  it  is  very  plain  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact, 
pagans  themselves  have  owned  the  truth  of  those  matters  of  fact, 
upon  which  the  christian  doth  dej)cnd  :  to  wit,  the  wonderful 
works  wrought  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  to  prove  the 
doctrines  that  tliey  preached,  and  that  are  contained  in  these 
books.  Pagans  do  not  deny  these  matters  of  fact,  w'c  have  them 
In  divers  of  their  own  writings.  For  as  to  those  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  in  his  own  time,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  (which  was  done  on  purpose  that  they  might  know 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  :  that  men  might  believe  this  and 
that  by  believing  It,  might  have  life  through  his  name,)  Celsus, 
that  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  never  goes  about  to 
deny  the  matter  of  fact  :  he  knew  that  would  be  vain.  All  the 
world  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact ;  only  he  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  shew  how  It  was  possible  that  such 
things  might  be  done  l)y  otiicr  invisible  powers.  Just  the  same 
conceit  that  the  Jews  had  among  themselves,  wiien  they  tell  our 
Saviour,  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils.  Tnat  is,  they  did  suppose  the  devil  to  have  fallen  out 
with  himself,  and  that  all  his  business  was  industriously  tu 
destroy  his  own  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  greatest  and  most  mo- 
mentous matters  of  fact,  by  which  Christianity  was  confirmed 
at  first,  are  freely  granted  l)y  the  most  considerable  pagans. 
VVc  filnd  in  their  writings,  aa  ackngvvled^emeni  of  those  things 
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that  filled  the  world  with  so  much  wonder,  and  they  labour 
partly  to  turn  off  all  by  referring  the  great  wonders  to  other 
causes  and  agents  ;  and  partly  by  pretending,  that  as  strange 
things  have  been  wrought  by  their  own  hands  :  as  the  setting 
up  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  that  great  magician  ;  whereas, 
the  disparity  is  so  great  that  nothing  is  more  so,  nor  can  be  to 
any,  who  consider,  that  those  tricks  wrought  by  him,  were 
easily  detected  of  fraud  and  imposture,  and  were  pretended  to 
be  wrought  to  no  considerable  purpose.  But  the  others  were 
frequent  and  often  repeated,  and  in  common  sight,  and  with- 
out any  design  of  hiding  ;  so  as  that  when  men  that  have  been 
concerned  have  canvassed  and  searched  as  much  as  possible,  to 
know  whether  they  were  true  or  no,  the  light  hath  shone  into 
their  faces,  and  they  have  been  forced  to  yield  and  own  that  a 
great  and  notable  work  hath  been  done,  "  and  we  cannot  deny 
it."  And  with  great  dread  and  consternation  they  beheld  the 
world  running  after  Christ  and  his  apostles,  these  works  car- 
rying so  great  a  light  in  them,  that  were  wrought  for  that  de- 
sign.    And, 

(3.)  There  is  this  difference  besides,  in  what  the  papists  do 
arrogate  to  themselves  about  this  matter  of  testifying,  from 
what  we  admit  and  assert ;  that  is,  that  they  assume  to  them- 
selves the  making  of  doctrines  that  shall  be  of  equal  authority 
with  these  books.  And  one  of  their  greatest  men  among  them, 
is  known  to  have  used  that  blasphemous  saying,  that  this  book 
hath  no  more  of  authority  than  iEsop's  fables,  other  than  what 
it  hath  derived  from  their  church.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the 
authority  it  fetcheth  from  their  church  it  were  no  more  to  be 
regarded  than  ^Esop's  fables  :  which  is  so  great  an  insolence 
that  indeed  one  would  wonder,  (but  that  divine  patience  will 
magnify  itself  till  the  time  of  taking  vengeance  upon  that  apos- 
tate church  come,)  that  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  should  not 
have  vindicated  such  a  blasphemy,  with  all  things  else  that  are 
of  the  same  piece  among  them,  and  carry  the  same  import  and 
signification  :  for  we  know  they  take  upon  them  to  say  and  un- 
say, to  do  and  undo,  to  maim  and  mangle  this  book,  and  set  up 
contrary  institutions  to  it ;  as  is  particularly  known  in  that 
great  ordinance  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  And 
then, 

(4.)  As  to  the  business  of  being  mere  \vitnesses  of  matter  of 
fact,  there  they  have  proved  themselves  false  and  unfaithful; 
that  is,  in  foisting  in  the  apocryplial  books  into  the  canon  of  the 
Scripture,  against  the  authority  both  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
the  ancient  church,  as  the  world  may  judge  at  this  day  that  read 
them. 
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So  that  there  is  no  parity  at  all  in  these  two  cases,  the  reiving 
by  God's  institution  and  appointment  npon  a  human  testimo- 
ny, but  as  a  medium  to  convey  and  transmit  to  us  our  know- 
ledge of  bare  matter  of  fact,  and  their  assuming  to  themselves 
to  be  the  only  one  to  be  relied  upon,  not  only  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  but  as  to  the  authority  by  which  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  truth  and  falsehood  of  doctrine  are  to  be  finally  decided 
and  judged  of.  And  thus  far  then  we  think,  that  the  way  of 
proving  the  sameness  of  these  books  with  those  that  bore  the 
character  of  sacred  books,  or  books  of  divine  authority,  is  alto- 
gether unexceptionable,  and  so  strong,  as  that  there  can  lie  no- 
thing against  it  to  the  common  reason  and  understanding 
of  men,  when  we  have  such  a  way  of  being  assured  of  this 
matter,  as  must  be  convictive  to  any  that  do  allow  themselves 
the  liberty  and  use  of  their  understandings.  And  it  would  be 
a  very  foolish  expectation,  to  tliink  that  God  should  gratify  the 
fanciful  curiosities  of  men,  by  working  wonders  among  them 
continually  and  repeatedly  to  no  purpose. 

Upon  all  tiiis  I  shall  superadd  some  considerations  that  may 
give  strength  to  all  that  hath  been  said  before.     As, 

1.  By  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  some  divine  revela- 
tion or  other  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  religion,  besides  mere 
natural  light.  We  do  not  find  or  read  of  any  sort  of  people 
under  heaven  that  have  pretended  to  any  thing  of  religion,  but 
have  likewise  also  pretended  to  somewhat  or  other  of  divine  re- 
velation, besides  what  wa^-  natural  and  common  to  men  as  men, 
as  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  or  for 
which  such  a  thing  as  religion  was  to  be  kept  on  foot  in  the 
world.  Look  back  amongst  any  sort  of  people  as  to  tlie  most 
ancient  accounts  we  have  in  the  world  of  any  thing  of  religion 
and  we  shall  find  it  so  :  as  for  instance,  if  we  go  to  the  Egyp- 
tians of  old,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Grecians,  the  Romans,  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  ;  nay, 
if  we  carry  it  as  far  as  China  :  for  such  accounts  as  we  have 
of  their  religion  and  what  it  hath  been  for  some  himdrods 
of  years  past,  nay,  and  some  thousands  of  ycrs  backwards. 
All  these  people  have  pretended  to  somewhat  of  divine  re- 
velation, over  and  besides  natural  light,  none  of  them  but 
have  had  those  among  them  whom  they  always  took  to  be 
inspired  persons.  1  am  not  considering  now,  whether  their 
pretensions  be  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  but  all  have  agreed 
in  this  sentiment,  that  there  did  need  some  other  revelation 
besides  the  light  of  nature  ,  in  order  to  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  religion.  They  always  had  some  sacred  persons  among 
them.     Their  priests,  their  magi,  gymnosophists,  thdr  brab- 
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mins,  tlieir  bards,  their  druids,  whom  they  always  took  for 
inspired  persons ;  and  received  dictates  and  directions  from 
them  still  in  reference  to  matters  of  religion  :  yea,  and  in  re- 
ference to  other  matters  too,  as  so  many  inspired  persons  :  thus 
still  by  their  own  confession,  owning  mere  natural  light  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Famous  it  is,  (besides  all 
that  hath  been  intimated  before,)  concerning  those  several  sorts 
of  sacred  persons,  that  the  several  nations  had  amongst  them, 
that  when  Numa  began  to  settle  religion  at  Rome,  in  the  first 
forming  of  that  people  he  pretended  to  have  all  his  directions 
from  his  goddess  Egeria  whom  he  conversed  and  met  with  in 
the  woods,  and  consulted  of  those  affairs  from  time  to  time. 
And  the  people  of  the  Chinese  are  reckoned  to  have  all  their 
methods  of  religion  and  all  their  notions  of  it  from  that  Con- 
fucius for  whom  they  have  the  greatest  veneration,  that  ever  any 
people  could  be  supposed  to  have  of  one  as  an  inspired  person, 
so  as  that  deference  was  never  paid  by  the  Turks  to  their  Maho- 
met, which  is  paid  by  these  Chinese,  to  their  Confucius  whom 
they  had  their  religion  from,  at  least  one  thousand  years  before 
ever  the  other  was  known  in  the  world. 

Now  this,  to  me,  is  a  very  great  thing,  that  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  in  all  the  known  and  noted  nations  of 
which  we  have  any  record  or  notices  among  us ;  they  should  pre- 
tend constantly  to  somewhat  or  other  of  divine  revelation,  in 
reference  to  the  aifairs  of  religion  ;  thereby  giving  us,  as  the 
cominon  sentiment  of  mankind,  that  mere  natural  light  was 
not  enough,  but  some  divine  revelation  was  further  to  be  super- 
added, for  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion in  the  world.     And  to  that  is  to  be  added, 

2.  That  as  this  would  be  arginnentum  ad  hominem,  (it  be- 
ing the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,)  so  it  is  very  apparent 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  really  and  truly  it  is  a  matter 
of  plain  necessity  in  itself,  that  there  be  some  superadded  reve- 
lation to  the  mere  light  of  nature.  For  notwithstanding  the 
pretence  of  it,  (that  pretence  of  it  to  be  sure,  can  never  do 
the  business  or  answer  the  end  for  which  the  thing  itself  is  ne- 
cessary) yet  it  is  plain,  that  the  very  thing,  that  is,  a  real  and 
divine  revelation  is  necessary  over  and  besides  mere  natural 
light,  as  that  lies  now  so  much  corrupted,  depraved  and  ob- 
scured, among  the  sons  of  men,  if  you  do  but  consider  into  how 
miserable  delusions,  men  have  generally  fallen,  where  such  a 
real  divine  revelation  was  wanting,  in  reference  to  the  greatest 
and  most  important  things  of  religion.  As  what  can  we  sup- 
pose greater  or  of  more  importance  to  religion  than  these  two, 
the  object  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it  ?  The  Object  of  it  is  the  God 
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■we  are  to  worship,  and  tlie  end  of  it  is  the  felicity  that  we  are  to 
design  and  aim  at  in  all  the  exereiscs  of  that  worship,  and  in 
the  whole  eourse  of  our  religion.  Where  there  is  not  a  real  di- 
vine revelation,  what  monstrous  conceits  have  hcen  taken  up 
concerning  the  object  of  religion  !  The  polytheism  of  the 
gentile  and  pagan  world,  is  a  plain  and  pregnant  proof  what  a 
necessity  there  was,  that  over  and  hesides  tiie  mere  lii;ht  of  na- 
ture, God  should  reveal  himself  as  the  peculiar  and  soleOljject 
of  religion,  according  to  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  though  it 
be  true  indeed,  that  many  ofilie  wisest  philosophers  among  the 
pagans,  have  iiad  right  sentiments  of  the  one  Deity,  the  supreme 
A'lDiien,  God ;  yet  for  the  generality  of  the  people  how  much 
otherwise  hath  it  been  ?  \x\<\  with  whom  those  "  i>er  men  have 
been  forced  to  comply  and  fall  in,  temj)orising  with  thcin 
whose  own  wicked  and  gross  conceptions  have  led  them  to  wor- 
ship for  deities,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ;  or  heroes,  the  souls 
of  men  departed  from  among  them,  and  sometimes  to  come  so 
low  as  to  worship  dogs  and  eats,  weasels,  apes,  serpents,  onions, 
leeks  and  garlic,  fountains  and  rivers  and  the  like,  for  gods.  So 
apparent  need  was  there  for  a  divine  revelation  to  inform  men 
about  the  object  of  their  worship,  above  that  light  that  is  com- 
mon to  men  as  men.  And  then  as  concerning  the  end  of  reli- 
gion, felicity,  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  pagans, 
(and  even  the  wiser  of  them)  no  less  than  two  hundred,  eighty 
and  eight,  about  the  swiimum  bomtm,  chief  good,  shews  how 
great  need  there  is  of  a  particular  divine  direction,  as  to  what 
that  is  wliich  we  are  to  design  for  ourselves  as  our  final  and 
eternal  felicity.     To  these  I  add, 

3.  That  supposing  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  al)Out 
matters  that  relate  to  religion  and  our  future  blessedness,  it 
must  some  time  or  other  have  become  necessary  that  it  should 
be  a  written  revelation,  put  into  writing  upon  record.  Some 
time  I  say,  1  do  not  say  always  necessary.  It  is  plain  it  must 
be  less  necessary  in  former  ages  of  the  world,  when  by  reason 
of  the  vast  longevity  and  length  of  life,  about  three  or  four 
persons  might  see  througli  two  thousand  years  and  upwards, 
and  so  give  an  account  but  by  three  or  four  hands,  of  the  most 
material  and  itnportant  things,  that  were  of  common  concern- 
ment for  men,  as  such,  to  know  about  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  the  like.  And  no  doubt  there  was  great  care  taken 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  known,  by 
monuments  and  the  like,  as  Seth's  pillars  were,  of  w  hich  io- 
sephus  gives  a  particular  account  in  his  time.  But  1  suj)pose 
there  were  only  oral  traditions,  for  that  time,  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  ;  and  that  of  things  of  so  apparent,  common  impor- 
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tance  and  necessity,  that  none  can  imagine  but  if  the  persons 
were  persons  of  tolerable  prudence,  (and  we  have  no  reason  but 
to  apprehend  they  were  persons  of  great  prudence,  some  at  least 
that  were  more  especially  concerned,  as  Adam  himself,  Enoch, 
Koali  and  Shem,)  there  could  not  hut  have  been  very  distinct  ac- 
counts transmitted  from  such  hands,  of  what  was  necessary  to 
be  known  concerning  the  original  of  the  world,  and  what  the 
pleasure  of  him  that  made  it  was,  concerning  the  affairs  of  his 
worship  in  those  days.  And  we  may  easily  apprehend  our- 
selves if,  in  any  family  among  us,  anything  of  great  concern- 
ment to  the  nation,  (much  more  to  all  mankind,)  should  have 
come  to  the  notice  of  an  ancestor  of  ours  j  as,  suppose  any  of 
you  could  say,  "  My  ijrandfather  or  ray  greatgrandfather  had 
certain  notices,  some  way  or  other,  conveyed  to  him  of  such  and 
such  matters  of  fact,  of  the  greatest  importance  imaginable  to 
the  whole  nation,"  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  forgotten  in 
three  or  four  ages  in  that  family  ?  And  as  little  supposable  is 
it,  that  in  three  or  four  ages  of  so  long  a  duration,  all  that  con- 
cerned the  original  of  the  world,  and  revealed  will  of  its  Cre- 
ator, how  men  ought  to  live,  and  order  their  course  in  the  world, 
would  be  forgotten. 

But  afterwards,  wJien  the  lives  of  men  grew  shorter,  it  is  most 
apparent,  there  was  a  necessity  that  such  things  as  were  most  re- 
quisite to  be  known,  and  were  of  most  common  use,  should  be 
digested  into  records  in  writing.  And  so  we  find  first,  the  books 
of  Moses  written;  and  afterwards,  there  was  an  addition  of  more 
and  more  made,  as  God  thought  fit,  in  following  ages,  till  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  we  have  the  clearest  light  of  an  entire 
gospel  revelation  handed  to  us  from  our  Lord  himself,  who 
came  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father  to  reveal  and  make  him 
known,  and  his  whole  mind  and  will  to  men.  And  indeed,  for 
them  tiiat  would  substitute  tradition,  and  particularly  that  of  oral 
tradition  in  the  room  of  this  sacred  written  rule,  they  do  it  with 
the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  be  imagined  :  and  indeed  with 
the  greatest  immodesty,  in  them  that  now  a-days  pretend  to  it. 
It  is  true,  we  read  the  apostle  did  take  order  with  Timothy 
that  some  particular  things  which  he  had  seen  and  taken  notice 
t)f.  and  heard  from  him,  he  should  commit  to  faithful  men  that 
might  be  able  to  teach  and  instruct  others.  There  were  many 
useful  things  that  were  not  presently  put  into  writing.  But  as 
for  these  men,  under  the  notion  of  faithful  witnesses,  they  have 
t]ic  least  reason  of  any  men  in  the  world  to  lay  claim  to  that 
oihce  and  dignity,  of  beir^  the  conveyancers  to  us  of  the  things 
that  concern  us,  in  reference  to  our  salvation  and  our  eternal 
well-being  :  for  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  authors,  the/ 
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cannot  be  looked  upon  to  have  done  the  part  of  faithful  witness- 
es.    How   stranijely    have  they  innovated    upon  that  rel.^  on 
which  tlicy  hoasr  to  have  been   the  conveyers  of  to  us  .   hlow 
much  another  thing  have  they  made  it,  to  what  »7:'-^' >";";;-    ' 
trinals  and  worship,  and  even  in  reierence  to  the  affairs  ot  coui- 
mon  conversation  itself?  So  that  we  may  see,  even  by  the  nu^o- 
lencvof  this  pretence  of  theirs,  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  written  rule  to  resort  unto.     And  mdecd,  m  %vlmt 
ca^e  had  the  Christian   religion  i)een  at  this  day  and  the  proles- 
sors  of  it  in  the  world,  if  we  had  not  had  this  written  rule  in  our 
hands,  to  correct  and  discover  plainly  wherein  they  have  prevari- 
cated and  corrupted  the  Christian  religion  ?  So  that  Nve  may  seek 
Christianity  in  the  Christian  world,  as  was  said  of  old  concern- 
ing the  City  ofSamium,  it  was    so   altered  that  Samium  was 
to  be  sought  in  Samium  itself;  so  we  would  still  be  to  seek 
Christianity  among  christians,  if  we  had   not   these  records  to 
set  us  right,  and    let  us  know  what  Christian  religion  was  at 

^And  upon   the  whole   matter,  as  to  those  that  w'ould  so  of- 
ficiously substitute  their   traditions  in  the   room  of  the    clear 
light  of  this  written  word,  it  Is  much  a  like  case  as  if  any  ot 
you  should  fall  in  with  one  travelling  on  theway,  and   he  of- 
fers   himself  to  be  your   companion  and  guide,  and  tells  you 
that  you  have  eyes  that  you  make  use  of  in  choosing  your  way, 
but  these  eyes  are  only   troublesome  to  you,  they  represent  to 
vou  diversities   of  objects  that  draw  this   way  and  that,    so 
that  vou  cannot  mind  your  path.     "And  pray  (saith  he)    et  me 
put  out  those  eves  of  yours  and  submit  yourself  to  my  coriduct ; 
and  all  that  he  may  guide  you  into  a  pit.  Or  a  like  case  it  would 
be,  as  if  you  should  have   writings  in  your  hands,  any  of  you, 
that  were  ancient,  and  did  concern  the  title  to  an  estate  uf  yours 
from  ages  past,  and  one  should  say  to  you  "These  writings 
have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  in  them,   pray  let  me  have  these 
writings  and  dispose  of  them  as  1  see  good,  and  you  need  not 
doubt  but  that  there  will  be    witnesses   enough  to   prove   your 
title  if  there  be  occasion  ;  and  you  do  not  need  to  question  but 
I  will  take  care  to  defend  you  and  make  out  your  title  ;    and  to 
think  to  rob  you  of  them  by  such  a  fraudulent  artihce.     Just 
thu'^  would  they  deal  with  us  about  the  sacred  records,  in  wluc  i 
our  all   for  eternal  life  do  lie.     But  very  plain  it  is  upon  all 
these  grounds,    that  it  was  necessary    there   should  be  soriie- 
what  of  divine   revelation  superadded  to  mere   natural  light ; 
and  was  also  necessary,  some  time,  that  it  should  be  a  written 

•ne.  ,  1111 

4.  Supposing  this,  that  it  is  necessary  there  should   l.e  a 
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written  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  about  matters  that  do 
concern  oui  present  religion  and  future  felicity,  then  we  have 
none  at  all  extant  in  the  world  that  can  come  in  any  plausible 
competition  with  this  book,  unless  you  will  bring  the  JVlaho- 
metan  Alcoran  into  competition  with  it.  Nothing  else  doth  pre- 
tend to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  light  to  men.  And  for  that  Alco- 
ran, (besides  what  it  hath  borrowed,  or  stolen,  rather  from  the 
Bible)  it  is  a  book  full  of  so  gross  absurdities,  that  they  who  have 
but  common  sense,  would  soon  discern  the  difierence  between 
them;  and  how  little  of  pretence  there  could  be  to  bring  that  in- 
to competition  with  this,  much  less  to  carry  it  against  this  upon 
such  a  comparison.  There  are  things  in  it  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  common  light  and  reason  of  men,  as  there  would 
be  ground  enough  for  a  most  contemptuous  rejection  of  it  upon 
that  score  : — such  as  its  asserting  the  corporeity  of  the  divine 
nature;  and  that  the  felicity  of  the  future  state  in  the  other 
world  doth  consist  only  in  bodily  pleasures  and  the  like  ;  things 
manifestly  refutable  by  common  natural  light.  And  besides 
the  contradiction  that  there  is  to  the  common  reason  of  men 
in  so  great  things  as  these,  it  is  made  up  of  contradictions  and 
repugnancies  to  itself.  For  it  doth  say  even  that  concerning 
him,  upon  whom,  you  know  our  great  hopes  depend,  which 
it  doih,  in  the  most  substantial  things,  afterwards  gainsay  and 
contradict,  for  it  owns  him  to  be  a  great  and  a  holy  prophet, 
sent  by  God  into  this  world.  But  if  their  religion  should  be 
true,  he  must  be  the  falsest  prcphet  (one  of  them)  that  ever 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that  ever  pretended  to  pro- 
phesy ;  for  did  not  he  avow  and  give  himself  out  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  ?  If  he  were  a  trUe  prophet  he  did  truly  say  this,  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  tliat  he  and  his  Father  were  one  : 
and  if  he  were  a  true  prophet  he  did  truly  say  this  also,  that  the 
religion  he  taught  and  the  professors  of  it,  should  continue,  and 
he  with  them,  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and  then  the  Maho- 
metan religion  was  never  to  subvert  and  root  out  the  Chris- 
tian. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  nothing  under  the  name  of  a  divine 
revelation  can  with  any,  the  least  plausibleness  be  brought  into 
competition  with  this  book.  And  therefore,  if  a  divine  revela- 
tion were  necessary,  and  a  written  revelation  were  necessary, 
this  must  be  it  and  there  can  be  no  other.  It  is  true  indeed,  some 
enthusiastical  persons  have  pretended  to  inspiration  as  to  this 
or  that  particular  thing :  but  none  have  undertaken  to  pretend, 
that  they  are  so  inspired  of  God  as  to  give  a  full,  particular, 
perfect  system  and  model,  of  all  that  is  to  be  believed  and  done, 
in  reference  to  worship  and  religion.  So  that  this  book  hath 
really  no  plausible  pretender  or  competitor  against  it. 
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5.  Whereas,  it  cloth  pretend  and  avow  itself  to  be  dlvlno,  and 
of  divine  original ;  it  hath  those  inimitahk'  characters  of  divinity 
upon  it,  which  most  plainly  justify  that  pretence:  I  shall,  be- 
fore 1  instance,  only  forclay  this — That  we  must  consider,  wlien 
we  would  make  a  judgment  upon  this  thing,  whether  this  thin^ 
be  a  godlike  thing,  yea  or  no,  and  carries  visible  characters  of 
divinity  stamped  upon  it,  we  are,  in  making  our  judgment  about 
this  matter,  to  consider,  not  barely  what  is  sjioken  or  contained 
in  this  book,  but  also  to  wiiom  such  things  are  spoken,  whose 
use  this  book  was  designed  to  serve,  and  what  use  it  was  intend- 
ed for.  We  are  not  to  consider,  in  this  case,  how  God  should 
speak  if  he  were  to  publish  an  edict,  or  make  an  oration  from 
the  throne  of  glory  to  tlie  innumeiaijlc  company  of  angelsj 
those  glorious  creatures  that  surrt)und  him  above.  'Jhat  is  none 
^f  the  case  that  we  are  to  consider.  But  we  are  to  consider 
'how  we  would  expect  him  to  speak,  or  how  he  would  direct 
things  to  be  written,  that  were  intended  for  all  sorts  of  men, 
here  in  this  world,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  all  capa- 
cities and  of  all  conditions,  that  have  any  exercise  of  reason  and 
understanding.  We  are  not  to  exi)ect  that  one  sort  of  Bible 
should  have  been  written  for  learned  men,  and  another  for  un- 
learned ;  or  that  one  sort  of  Bible  was  written  for  citizens  and 
another  for  country  people;  but  we  are  to  suppose  that  there 
was  to  be  a  book  written  that  should  suit  the  capacities  of  all 
sorts  of  persons  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  And  what 
could  have  been  more  Godlike,  more  suitable  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  capacity  and  necessity 
of  men  in  general,  than  what  w^  have  here  in  this  book?  And 
consider  the  use  that  it  was  to  serve,  what  it  was  indeed  to  be 
written  for.  It  was  for  the  saving  of  miserable  creatures  that 
were  in  a  lost  perishing  state.  It  was  never  intended  that  such 
a  book  should  be  written,  only  to  please  men's  fancies  or  grati- 
fv  their  humours,  or  tickle  their  ears.  It  was  intended  for  sav- 
ing lost  miserable  souls,  from  perishing  for  ever;  and  those  of 
all  sorts,  of  all  capacities,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  :  and 
so  nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more  worthy  of  God,  than 
the  comjiosure  of  this  Book,  for  such  persons  and  for  such 
uses.  And  now  to  particularize  a  little,  as  t")  such  divine  cha- 
racters which  are  conspicuous  in  it,  and  u-hich  I  call  inimit- 
able, that  could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  a  divine  Author. 
—As, 

(1.)  The  majesty  of  the  style:  How  great,  how  august  and 
Godlike  it  is  !  in  the  whole  of  it :  take  it  entirely  in  the  whole 
frame,  and  nothing  could  appear,  in  respect  to  the  style,  more 
majestic  or  more  worthy  of  God,     Thoujjh  the  case  must  be 
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considered  with  a  diversity,  that  is,  that  he  did   make  use  of 
human  penmen,  and  it  is  never  to  be  supposed,  that  he  should 
direct  every  word  and  every  phrase,  by  an  extraordinary  imme- 
diate inspiration  :  for  then  it  were  impossible  there  should  have 
been  a  diversity  of  style,  but  all  the  parts  must  have   been  in 
one  and  the  same  style.     But  there  was  that  influx  of  the  divine 
Spirit  that  did  most  certainly  guide  the  writers,  as  to  all  the 
substance,  of  what  was  to  be  written  and  recorded  by  them; 
which   did  attemper  itself  to  the  natural  genius  of  those  that 
were  made  use  of  as  the  penmen,  so  that  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  received  by  such  and  such  men, of  such  and 
such  a  constitution,  temper  and  genius,  comes  to  be  diversified 
in  that  manner,  as  if  one  come  to  pour  a  quantity  of  water  in- 
to  such  and   such  a   particular   vessel,    the   water  in  its  form 
will   resemble    the    figure    of  the   vessel:     if  the    vessel   be 
round,  the  water  falls  into  a   round  figure  ;  if  the  vessel  be 
square,  the  water  is  formed  into  that  figure  unavoidably.     And 
so  the  same  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  poured 
into  such  a  vessel  as  this  or  that  man  was,  comes  to  be  accord- 
ingly diversified.     That  very  communication  to  such  a  one  as 
Isaiah,   for   instance^  receives  one  sort  of  figure  there,  and  a 
communication  to  such  a  one  as  Micah,  receives  another  fi- 
gure there  ;  when  yet  all  these  communications  are  from  one 
and  the  same  Fountain,  and  serve  for  one  and  the  same  com- 
mon purpose.     And  indeed  upon  the  whole,  it  doth  appear, 
that  the   greatness  of  the  vi'ay  of  speaking  it,  doth  so  suit  the 
majesty  of  God  as  nothing  could  do  more,  when  men  have  come 
forth  and  spoken   and  written  'ii   the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
have  from  time  to  time  pronounced,    "Thus  saith  the  Lordj" 
and  when  they  have   been  directed  to  personate  God,   "I  am 
the  Lord  ;  do  so  and  so,    I  am  the  Lord,"  this    is  so  becom- 
ing the  greatness,  the  grandeur  of  the  Author  of  this  book,  that 
it  is  not  asupposable  thing  that  there  should  be  any,  that  would 
assume  the  confidence,  in  reference  to  things  of  this  nature,  to 
take  upon  them  at  such  a  rate  ;  that  is,   comparing  the  confi- 
dence of  such  a  pretence  with  the  matter  that  is  spoken  of;  and 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  this  is  agreeable  to  God  only, 
or  to  one  immediately  directed  by   God  only,  and   none  else. 
And  upon  what  was  noted  to  you  concerning  the  difl:erence  of 
styles,  for  such  parts  of  this  book  wherein  God  is  represented  to 
be  the  immediate  Speaker,  himself  making  this  use  of  man,  it 
is  evident  in  such  cases,  when   he  hath  appeared  more  imme- 
diately as  the  Author  of  what  was  said,  nothing  beneath  God 
can  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  like  him.    As  now  to  instance, 
there  is  that  song  called  the  song  of  Moses  in  the  32.  of  Deu- 
teronomy; God  doth  give  immediate  directions  to  publish  the 
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words  of  such  a  song  to  this  people,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  re- 
cord among  them.  It  seems  most  likely  that  every  word  there, 
was  dictated  immediately  by  God  himself.  And  who  did  ever 
read  any  thing  so  great  and  so  august  as  the  words  of  that  song 
are'  And  so  when  we  tind  God  immi'diatcly  speaking  to  Job, 
in  some  of  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  Who  can  imi- 
tate the  majesty  of  what  is  said  ?  which  is  there  spoken  unto 
him,  when  God  speaketh  to  him  himself  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
And, 

(2.)  Consider  the  sublimity  of  the  matter :  How  mighty,  great 
things  are  contained  in  this  book  !  As  in  that  Hosca  8.  12.  "  I 
have  written  unto  them  tlie  great  things  of  my  law."  To 
take  such  a  summary  as  that,  1  Tim.  .3.  Ifi.  "  Without  contro- 
versy, great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  worlrl,  received  up  into  glo- 
ry." How  mighty  things  are  these,  of  how  sublime  a  nature  ! 
And  these  make  the  principal  contents  of  this  book.  And 
then, 

(3.)  Do  but  consider  again,  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  Sa- 
cred Volume,  of  how  vast  extent  it  is.  And  what  mind,  but  the 
mind  of  God  could  have  comprehended  and  collected  together 
so  great  a  variety  of  things  as  we  find  in  ili!s  book  ?  So  as  that 
nothing  can  be  pretended  to  be  wanting  ;  not  one  thing  can  be 
so  much  as  alleged  is  wanting  that  is  requisite  to  be  put  into 
such  a  book,  to  serve  the  end  it  pretends  to  serve,  and  that  it 
avows  itself  to  be  designed  for.  Things  that  suit  all  states  of 
men  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  ages  and  each  sex. 
Things  we  have  that  make  up  the  system  of  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, and  things  that  compose  and  make  up  the  system  of  what 
we  are  to  do,  and  what  makes  up  the  system  for  us  of  what  we 
are  to  desire.  Do  but  look  to  the  cr^denda,  and  the  agenda 
and  the  petenda  or  speranda :  where  we  may  have  the  col- 
lected digesta  of  the  one  kind  and  the  other,  and  who  can 
pretend  any  thing  to  be  wanting  liere  ?  The  comprehen- 
siveness of  this  book  speaks  the  divinity  of  it,  having  that  in 
it  which  suits  every  case  and  every  purpose  for  which  such  a 
book  can  be  desirable,  or  can  be  pretended  to  be  so.  And 
then, 

(4.)  Consider  too,  its  correspondency  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
which  it  was  designed  to  rectify  and  set  right,  and  be  a  niea-  , 
sure  unto,  if  you  look  upon  the  spirit  of  man  under  a  threefold 
capacity.  Tliat  is,  look  upon  it  as  merely  rational,  or  look  up- 
on it  as  corrupt  and  depraved,  or  look  upon  it  as  regenerate  and 
renewed  ;  and  the  contents  of  this  book  do  most  admirably  suit 
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it  every  way.  Look  upon  it  as  merely  rational,  and  nothing  sd 
adequate  to  the  mind  and  reason  of  a  man  ;  so  as  that,  though 
things  in  it  there  are  indeed,  that  the  reason  of  man  could  not 
huve  found  out ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  the  reason  of  man 
would  not  approve,  being  represented  and  laid  before  it.  If  we 
consider  the  condition  of  man  as  corrupt,  what  delineations 
have  we  of  the  corrupt  frame  and  temper  of  the  spirit  of  man  in 
this  state  ?  And  nothing,  to  me,  is  a  greater  argument  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion  in  general,  than  to  find  such  exact  de- 
scriptions of  the  state  of  man,  suiting  the  temper  in  which  he  is 
now  to  be  found  upon  the  origjnal  depravation  in  all  his  condi- 
tions in  this  world.  So  that  just  such  a  thing  as  a  carnal  man 
was,  and  was  represented  to  have  been  five  thousand  years  ago, 
just  such  a  one  he  is  now  ;  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  of  man  are  evil,  and  continually  so.  And  when 
God  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  man,  to  understand  who  it 
is  that  seeks  after  God,  there  is  none  that  is  found  doing  good, 
no  not  one  ;  none  seeking  after  God  ;  for  that  good  must  be 
chiefly  meant :  as  if  all  the  world  did  agree  in  that  one  com- 
mon sense,  to  say  unto  God  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not 
the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  :  let  not  God  molest  or  disturb  us 
in  our  course."  Just  so  is  the  degenerate  spirit  and  temper  of 
man  represented,  and  how  true  a  representation  is  it  !  And 
then  look  upon  the  spirit  of  man  as  renewed,  and  how  lively  a 
description  is  there  of  the  regenerate  man,  the  renewed  man  ! 
just  so  desiring  after  God,  the  living  God,  as  this  book  doth 
express ;  there  placing  its  sole  felicity  and  highest  delight, 
there  reposing  its  treasure,  there  placing  the  study  of  the 
heart,  to  be  sincere  and  upright  in  his  sight  :  who  but  God 
could  have  made  such  a  representation  of  man  ?  And  that  I 
take  to  be  a  further  consideration  which  shews  the  divinity  of 
this  l)ook,  even  those  most  inimitable  characters  of  its  divine 
Author  that  are  most  conspicuous  to  every  discerning  eye.  But 
ladd, 

(5.)  The  wonderful  efficacy  this  word  hath  had  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  from  age  to  age.  It  hath  shewn  itself  to  be  "  the  pow- 
er of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation."  What  multitudes 
has  it  subdued  !  This  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  arrows  taken  from 
hence,  how  "sharp  have  they  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  King's 
enemies,"  by  which  multitudes  have  been  thrown  down  and 
made  subject !  what  conquests  hath  it  made  !  Though  indeed 
there  have  been  sad  dark  intervals :  but  no  niore  but  what  have 
been  foretold  long  ago,  wlicrein  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
interest  and  religion  should  be  slow  and  little  :  no  other  was  to 
be  expected,  according  to  what  was  long  ago  foretold  of,     But 
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if  you  consider  the  vast  increases  that  were  within  tlie  first  and 
second  centuries,  so  tiiat  some  of  the  ancients  have  taken  no- 
tice, and  one  particularly,  by  way  of  ajioloiry,   to  the  enipcior 
that  then  was,   "we  tj;row  so  nnnieruus"  (saith  lie)  "that  were 
it  not  for  the   peaccahlcness   of  our  spirits  and  j)riiiciples,  you 
could  not  subsist  in  opposition  to  us.     It  were  easy  for  us  to 
overturn  the  empire  :  and  were  it  possible  for  us  to  retire  and 
draw  from  the  world,  the  world  would  wonderat  its  own  emp- 
tiness."    And  Pliny  writint^  to  Trojan,  another  of  their  emjie- 
rors,  tells  him,  that  rigorous  and  severe  praetices  against  the 
christians  were  now  altogether  impractical)!e  and  might  be  dan- 
gerous :  for  he  tells    him,  every  where  the  svay  to  the  temples 
was  overgrown  with  grass,  and  there  were  none  to  buy  up  their 
sacrifices,  and  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to  keep  peace  In 
the  empire,  but  to  be  very  benign  to  the  christians.  And  he  did 
procure  by  that  epistle,  a  great  suspension  of  the  rat,'e,  and  ces- 
sation of  the  persecution  that  was  at  that  time.     And  thtn,  all  ^ 
this  was   done,  not  by  the  power  of  arms,  (as  the  mahometaii 
religion  hath  spread  itself  in  the  world,)  but  only  by  the  j)ow- 
er  of  this  very  word,  the  doctrine  of  Chiist;  whereby  It  aj)pears 
to  be    "  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the   power  of  (jod."     I  have 
discoursed  to  you  at  large  before,  of  the  strong  and  irrefragable 
evidence  that  is   given  to  the  truth  of  this  book  by  the  prophe- 
cies, and  by  the  miracles  we  find  recorded  in  it  ;   the  punctual 
predictions  of  the  former,  and  the  obslgnations  given  to  divine 
truth,  given  by  divine  power  in  the  latter.     But  this  seal,   set 
upon  the  souls  of  men  by  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  (whereof  this 
word  hath   been  continually   the    instrument)  carries  to  seeing 
and  discerning  persons,  the  greatest  evidence  imaginable  in  it. 
It  was  the  saying  of  Plato,  that  "the  world  Is  God's  epistle  to 
men;  the  characters  of  his  Invisible  power  and  goodness  being 
so  visible  upon  it."     And  how  raised  would  his  thoughts  have 
been,  and  how  much  transported  would  he  have  been  beyond 
the  transport  in  which  he  was  on   this  occasion,  if  he  had   but 
known  and  viewed  this  divine  and  sacred  book  !  But  then,  to 
find  it  again,  coi)iedout  and  transcribed  In  men's  hearts  !  "  You 
are,"  saltli  the  apostle,  "the  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us, 
written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God;  not 
in  tables  of  stone,  but  In  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.     2  Cor. 
3.  3.     What  a  demonstration  is  here  of  the  divine  Author  that 
hath  made  work,  even  by  his  word,  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men  ?  So  as  that  the  same  apostle  speaks  in  that,  2  Cor.  13.  3. 
*'Do  you  seek  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  In  me,  which  to  you- 
ward  is  not  weak,  but  mighty  in  you  ?"    "  Examine  yourselves 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,"  "  Do  you  seek  a  proof  of  Chnst 
VOL,    VI.  3  p 
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speaking  by  me  ?"  See  liim  in  this  book,  and  look  into  your- 
selves, siicli  of  you  as  have  been  converted  and  turned  by  my 
ministry  ;  see  if  you  be  not  Christ's  epistle?  See  if  he  hath  not 
written  out  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  things  about  him 
and  his  religion,  out  of  this  book  into  your  own  hearts.  And  I 
add, 

(6.)  Tliat  the  high  complacency  that  the  best  men  take  in 
tliis  book,  must  needs  prove  it  to  be  divine  to  their  own  sense. 
It  is  true,  that  there  wants  not  rational  evidence  to  demonstrate 
the  divine  authority  or  divinity  of  this  book,  to  any  that  shall 
at  leisure  impartially  consider  the  thing.  But  it  is  a  far  more 
lively  proof  that  any  one  hath  of  this  in  himself  and  in  his  own 
soul,  wlien  he  is  made  to  taste,  in  the  word,  how  gracious  the 
Lord  is,  when  he  hath  the  pleasant  relish  of  it  in  his  own  spi- 
rit: when  he  can  say  by  his  own  experience,  "  Oh,  how  sweet 
are  thy  words  to  my  moutli,  yea  svveeter  than  honey  to  my 
taste  !"  when  it  is  to  him  a  recreation  to  retire  and  set  himself 
to  think  and  consider  and  study  upon  these  great  and  deep 
things  of  God  ;  wheii  once  he  comes  to  experience  this,  that 
the  law  of  God  is  his  delight,  and  that  therein  he  can  exercise 
himself  night  and  day.  So  it  was,  when  much  less  was  writ- 
ten of  this  book  than  what  we  now  have.  If  David  had  seen 
all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  prophets  that 
succeeded  himself,  and  had  had  the  complete,  entire  volume  in 
liis  hands  that  we  have,  with  what  transports  would  he  have 
spoken  of  the  ravishing  plcasia-es  of  this  book  !  how  delectable  a 
study  must  it  have  been  to  his  soul !  I  hope  (though  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  indeed  that  tiiere  are  no  more)  there  are  many 
at  this  day  that  find  it  thus  :  "  We  approve  it  ourselves,  in  our 
own  hearts  ;  this  must  be,  this  cannot  but  be  the  divine  word, 
it  is  so  delectable,  so  refreshing  to  our  souls."     And, 

(7.)  Lastly.  Take  this  by  way  of  addition,  the  plain  and  ma- 
nifest design  it  hath  to  make  men  holy  and  good ;  and  conse- 
quently to  make  them  blessed  and  happy  at  length,  proves  it  to 
be  divine.  It  hath  manifestly  this  design ;  and  can  have  no 
other.  This  is  a  thing  that  speaks  itself  to  every  conscience  of 
man  that  doth  consider,  that  is,  that  this  book  in  the  general 
composure  of  it  hath  a  design  to  make  men  good  and  holy; 
and  consequently  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy ;  and  can 
have  no  other  design.  Every  one  must  suppose  that  such  a 
book  as  this,  came  not  by  chance  into  the  world  ;  if  not  by 
chance,  then  it  came  by  design ;  and  if  it  came  by  design,  then 
something  or  other  must  he  designed  in  it.  It  doth  serve  this 
end  manifestly,  aims  at  this,  to  make  men  holy  and  pure,  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  and  a  blessed  eternity;  and  it  hath  no  other 
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design,  it  aims  at  nothing  else.  This  then  must  1)0  of  God  ; 
this  must  cither  have  been  a  divine  revelation  from  God  him- 
self, (as  it  avows  itself  to  l)e,)or  it  must  he  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rid forgeries  that  ever  was  contrived  under  heaven,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Hut  (  would  appeal  to  any  man's  con- 
science, whether  it  is  likely  any  one  would  be  guilty  of  so  au- 
dacious a  wickedness,  to  entitle  the  holy  God  to  be  the  Author 
of  an  imposture,  for  no  other  end  than  to  make  men  lioly  and 
good  ?  would  men  be  so  wicked  as  this,  for  no  other  end  but  to 
make  the  world  good  ?  Their  own  fact  would  fly  in  tlieir  faces. 
Here  is  a  design  to  make  the  world  holy  and  happy  ;  and  if  the 
world  were  thus,  as  this  book  would  make  it,  if  it  were  suitable 
to  it  and  the  contents  of  it,  if  there  were  that  love  to  God  and 
Christ  and  our  neighbours,  that  holiness,  that  righteousness  up- 
on earth  that  are  expressed  in,  and  designed  to  be  promoted  by 
this  book,  what  a  blessed  world  were  this  !  The  very  image  and 
idea  of  heaven  itself.  But  to  think  that  men  should  be  guilty 
of  the  greatest  wickedness  that  ever  was  done  luider  tlsc  sun, 
with  so  good  a  design,  is  the  most  inconsistent  and  unimagin- 
able thing  that  can  he. 

These  consideiations,  superadded  to  what  was  largely  spoken 
to  before,  I  reckon  will  prove  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  (with  all 
that  impartially  consider  and  weigh  things,)  that  these  Scrip- 
tures are  of  divine  authority. 

LEG.  X.* 

That  which  we  have  further  yet  to  do  upon  this  subject,  Is 
only  to  say  somewhat  by  way  of  answer  to  an  objection  or  two  ; 
and  then  to  conclude  and  shut  up  all  in  some  use. 

Objection  I.  Some  such  thought  may  possibly  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some,  that  if  these  books  be  indeed  of  divine  revela- 
tion in  order  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  you  have  hciud  they 
are,  it  may  seem  strange  that  they  have  been  confined  to  so 
little  a  part  of  the  world,  to  so  small  a  portion  of  mankind.  As 
for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  they  only  were  in 
being,  that  they  should  be  shut  up  in  so  narrow  limits  as  Pales- 
tine, a  very  little,  inconsiderable  spot,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  Judah,  it  was  said  God  was  known,  as  being 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Psalm  7<>.  !•  And  he 
gave  his  word  to  Jacob,  and  his  statutes  and  judgments,  to  Is- 
rael; and  did  not  so  to  any  nation.  Psalm  117.  VJ.  20.  'I'o 
the  Jews  were  committed  tlie  oracles  of  God,  as  the  apostle 

rreadicil  Fcbru;u7  20.  Uini. 
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speaks.  Rom.  3.  2.  And  afterwards,  when  Christianity  came, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  obtain  in  the  world,  how  little  a  way, 
in  comparison,  did  the  Christian  records  reach,  or  have  reach- 
ed hitherto  ?  According  to  common  computation,  the  world  be- 
ing divided  into  thirty  parts,  nineteen  do  yet  remain  totally  pa- 
ganish in  the  grossest  sense,  and  the  other  eleven,  between  ma- 
hometans  and  christians,  and  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  the 
world  tliat  are  so  much  as  christians  in  name,  and  of  them  how 
great  a  part  have  the  Bible  reserved  and  locked  up  from  them, 
they  not  being  permitted  the  use  and  knowledge  of  it  ?  All  this 
may  seem  very  strange,  if  we  consider  these  Scriptures  as  a  di- 
vine revelation  purposely  vouchsafed  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men. 

Why  in  reference  to  this  I  shall  offer  you  some  considera- 
tions that  I  liope  may  net  be  unuseful.     As, 

1.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  saving  design  at  all,  set 
on  foot  in  reference  to  the  apostate  sons  of  men,  but  that  they 
had  been  left  under  the  same  remediless  condition  with  the 
apostate  angels,  what  wrong  had  there  been  done  ?  who  could 
have  had  whereof  to  accuse  the  righteous  Lord  and  sovereign 
Ruler  of  all  this  v/orld  ?  Why  might  not  he  have  left  all  to  sink 
without  remedy  or  hope,  into  so  deserved,  yea,  and  a  self  pro- 
cured ruin  ?  It  is  therefore  apparently,  not  a  matter  of  right, 
but  of  free  favour,  if  God  afford  any  apt  and  suitable  means  in 
order  to  the  saving  of  any.  And  vvhat  is  not  matter  of  right 
may  surely  be  withheld  without  wrong.     But, 

2.  WHien  upon  the  fall  of  Adam  it  pleased  God  so  graciously 
to  reveal  to  him  his  saving  design  and  the  means  of  it  by  that 
eminent  seed  of  the  woman,  whereof  (though  those  words  do 
carry  but  an  obscure  intimation,  yet)  undoubtedly,  he  did  not 
leave  Adam  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  intendment  of  them. 
And  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Adam  did  transmit 
the  knowledge  of  what  he  knew  himself,  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter, to  his  more  immediate  posterity.  If  then  they  had  not 
been  wanting  to  themselves  and  tlieir  posterity,  it  must  neces- 
sarilv  have  been,  that  there  would  have  been  some  sufficient 
knovvledge  of  a  Saviour  diffused  all  the  world  over,  wheresoever 
his  poste^itv  liad  spread  itself.  But  if  men  have  lierein  been 
wanting  to  themselves,  is  the  holy  merciful  God  to  be  charged 
with  this  ?  If  some  very  bountiful  person  should  confer  some 
great  estate,  and  settle  it  upon  some  particular  family,  and  they 
embezzle  and  Ip^e  it,  is  this  to  be  charged  upon  the  bountiful 
benefactor  ?  And  again, 

3.  Men  did  not  only  by  their  voluntary  neglect,  lose  the  no- 
tices that  were  first  tii'us  given  to  Adam,  concerning  a  Saviour, 
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but  they  lost  the  very  notions  of  God  himself.  So  that  hy  their 
own  negligence  and  malignity,  they  gradually  and  universally 
sunk,  even  into  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  so  by  this  means,  not 
only  lost  the  opportunity  that  they  had  of  I<no\ving  somewhat 
how  man  might  have  lieen  saved  out  of  his  lost  and  lapsed  es- 
tate, but  they  provoked  divine  di'^pleasure  against  them  in  the 
highest  degree.  And  so  their  negligence  herein,  is  not  oidy 
the  natural  means  of  their  t)eing  without  such  knowledge  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  had,  but  the  provoking  cause  of 
God's  deserting  the  world  in  so  great  a  measure,  and  so  gene- 
rally as  he  hath  deserted  it.  And  thus  doth  the  apostle  plain- 
ly state  the  case,  that  because  they  have  not  l)eiMi  true  to  that 
light  tluit  was  natural  and  common  to  them,  did  not  follow  the 
conduct,  even  of  the  notices  of  God  that  they  had,  therefore 
they  have  been  abandoned  and  given  up  :  "  The  wrath  of  God 
hatl)  been  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness." What  truth  was  that  r  or  what  men  were  these  ?  It 
was  natural  truth,  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  that  men  had 
as  men  ;  and  this  was  the  pagan  world  that  was  here  chiefly 
spoken  of.  And  for  that  very  reason,  because  that  which  was  to 
be  known  of  God  in  them  was  so  manifest  to  them,  even  the 
invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead,  sufficiently  to  leave  them  without  ex- 
cuse ;  yet  (as  it  after  follows)  they  liking  not  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  therefore  he  gave  them  up  ;  as  we  see  Rom. 
1.  18,  2S.  Here  is  nothing  \)Ut  Ne7t)esis,ju};t  jnoii-s/mient,  and 
so  no  cause  at  all  to  complain  of  any  injury  done  to  men.  But, 

4.  When  yet  it  pleased  God,  in  order  to  the  revival  of  the 
lost  state  of  religion  in  the  world,  to  form  a  peculiar  people  to 
himself,  and  there  to  set  up  an  eminent  light,  (as  it  were,)  upon 
a  candlestick,  to  vouclssafe  an  express  revelation  of  himself  to 
that  people,  and  to  commit  to  them  his  oracles,  they  were  so 
committed  to  them,  not  to  be  confined  and  hid,  but  preserved 
and  kept:  and  that  thence,  light  might  be  transmitted  all 
roundabout,  which  accordingly  must  of  course  (if  men  had 
not  been  wanting  to  themselves)  have  spread  further  and  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  from  any  divine  appointment  ;  but  from  the 
ill  spirit  that  ruled  amongst  that  ill  people,  and  from  the  j)re- 
judice  and  negligence  of  tlieir  neighbours,  that  the  light  they 
had,  did  not  spread  and  extend  further  and  further  and  still  fur- 
ther and  further,  to  circulate  from  nation  to  nation.  It  pro- 
ceeded (!  say)  from  the  ill  spirit  that  was  among  the  Jews  who 
did  envy  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of  (lod,  which 
now,  for  the  present,  was  peculiar  to  them  :  and  to  the  negli- 
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gence  and  prejudice  of  the  rest,  that  they  looked  after  no  such 
things,  or  that  ill  spirit  that  ruled  among  the  Jews,  that  is  a  sad 
instance,  (which  I  have  upon  some  other  occasion  told  you  of) 
that  when  there  was  one  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  seventy  elders,  enjoined  to  be  made  by  Ptolemy  and  they 
could  not  tell  how  to  hinder  it,  they  appointed  a  solemn  fast 
universally  wherever  they  had  any  thing  at  all  to  do,  to  lament 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  should  be  so  diffused  amongst 
others;  and  go  beyond  their  own  bounds.  Wherein,  as  they 
were  guilty,  "no  doubt,  so  the  rest  of  the  world  were  accessary 
too,  by  their  negligence  and  disaffection  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  God,  to  their  own  continuing  ignorance.    And  further, 

.5.  That  when  the  Christian  records,  the  books  of  the  Nevr 
Testament  came  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  Old,  how  should 
it  come  to  pass  but  only  through  the  general  ill  temper  of  men, 
that  Christian  knowledge  might  not  be  as  far  extended  as  com- 
merce was  between  nation  and  nation,  kingdom  and  kingdom  > 
Why  might  not  that  commodity  have  been  carried  as  far  as  g6ld 
and  silver  and  precious  stones  ?  the  price  whereof  is  far  above 
all  these,  "  more  precious  than  rubies,"  or  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver.  And  (as  J  told  you  formerly)  it  was  never  to  be  ex- 
pected, God  should  do  that  by  extraordinary  means,  that  might 
have  been  done  by  ordinary.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
little  to  be  expected  that  God  (when  men  might  so  easily  have 
transmitted  such  notices  from  nation  to  nation,  and  those  that 
were  of  a  greater  distance,  and  might  have  heard,  more  ob- 
scurely, of  such  and  such  things  might  have  inquired  and  sent 
and  laboured  to  inform  themselves)  should  give  remedy  to  such 
an  evil  as  this,  by  an  extraordinary  course  ',  that  when  in  an  or- 
dinary way  such  knowledge  might  have  been  conveyed  from 
country  to  country,  he  should  have  sent  an  angel  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  and  from  nation  to  nation  to  carry  them  Bibles. 
It  might  have  been  as  well  expected  that,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, where  the  Bible  is  come,  but  a  great  many  persons  being 
illiterate,  and  can  make  no  use  of  it,  an  angel  should  be_  sent 
from  house  to  house  to  teach  their  children  to  read.     Again, 

6.  Where  there  hath  been  both  a  loss  of  that  Christian 
knowledge  that  once  did  obtain,  and  those  very  records  do  (it 
may  bel  cease  from  some  parts  of  the  world  where  they  have 
been,  this  ia  still  to  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause,  the  careless- 
ness and  negligence  of  men  about  their  own  concernments, 
even  about  their  greatest  concernments,  as  we  are  told.  It  is 
true,  that  of  latter  days,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  where 
there  have  been  thirty  christians  for  one  pagan,  there  are  now 
nearly  thirty  mahometaus  for  one  christian.     Whence  is  thi^s 
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but  from  the  wilful  degeneracy  and  revolt  of  those,  amonj^st 
whom  the  Christian  name  was  sometime  professed  ?  It  would 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  any,  whether  they  would  or  no, 
to  forego  their  religion,  and  to  let  these  sacred  records  cease 
from  among  them,  and  substitute  a  fa^tid,  fulsome,  ridiculous 
Alcoran  in  the  room  of  them.  We  are  not  to  charge  upon 
God  these  gross  negligences  and  wickednesses  of  men.  And 
again, 

7.  Where  these  holy  books  are  shut  up  from  people,  (as  they 
are  generally  in  the  romish  church,)  to  what  is  that  to  be  im- 
puted, bat  to  their  own  carelessness  and  indilfercncy  and  cold- 
ness in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls  and  of  the  future  state  ? 
This  is  a  punishment,  a  just  punishment  upon  stupid  besotted 
princes  and  people,  that  they  would  be  so  imposed  upon  ;  so 
absurdly  and  without  pretence ;  that  their  priests  must  lock  up 
all  from  them,  that  so  they  might  have  the  leading  of  them,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch.  We  are  to  consider  a 
penal  hand  in  this,  as  is  expressed,  2  Thes.  2.  11.  that  where 
the  truth  is  not  received  in  the  love  of  it,  there  God,  in  judg- 
ment, should  "  send  strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe 
a  lie  that  they  all  might  be  damned."  This  is  righteous  and 
holy  displeasure,  and  the  act  and  effort  of  punitive  justice  for 
very  gross  and  most  provoking  wickedness,  that  a  greater  value 
bath  not  been  had  and  expressed  of  things  so  sacred,  so  pre- 
cious and  of  such,  concernment  to  men's  souls;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  world  should  suffer  itself  to  be  so  grossly 
imposed  upon,  and  cheated  out  of  the  very  things  wherein  their 
very  salvation  is  concerned.  Their  wickedness  in  this,  did 
punish  itself.  And  God  hath  most  righteously  permitted  it  to 
be  so.     And  then, 

8.  That  according  to  human  measures,  and  even  amongst 
ourselves,  the  government  is  not  concerned  when  laws  are  made, 
to  provide  that  every  particular  person  should  iiave  the  parti- 
cular knowledge  of  them.  Such  laws  as  are  of  common  con- 
cernment men  are  obliged,  under  penalties,  to  observe  :  they 
are  to  look  after  them  themselves.     The  government  is  not  to 

,  take  care  tliat  every  particular  person,  or  family,  or  parish,  or 
town,  or  country  hath  this  or  that  particular  act  of  parliament 
sent  to  them,  or  a  statute  book  lodged  in  every  such  place.  That 
is  not  their  care,  but  it  is  expected,  people  should  so  far  con- 
cern themselves  and  mind  their  interests  as  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  things,  upon  which  the  safety  of  their  lives  as  well 
as  the  common  peace  doth  depend.     And  yet  further, 

9.  Where  ignorance  of  those  great  things  that  are  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  altogether  invincible  ;  and  wheie  it 
was  impossible,  in  a  natural  way,  that  such  knovvlcdjj;e  should 
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come,  undoubtedly  God  will  deal  with  men  accordingly.  He 
will  only  proceed  with  them  according  to  that  light  they  had  5 
he  will  never  punisli  them  for  not  having  that  light  which  they 
never  had,  nor  could  have.  *'  As  many  as  sin  without  the  law 
shall  perish  without  the  law  :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned 
with  the  law  shall  perish  by  the  law  :"  as  Romans  2.  12. 
And, 

10.  In  the  last  place,  if  any  such  were  any  where  to  be 
found,  that  did  to  their  utmost  improve  the  light  and  means  of 
]<nowledge  which  tliey  had,  (supposing  them  never  to  have  had 
what  we  have  from  these  holy  writings,)  we  do  not  know  what 
God  would  have  done  for  their  further  help  in  that  case.  But 
I  doubt  instances  will  not  be  found  of  such  as  have  improved 
the  light  they  had  to  the  uttermost.  How  far  are  we  from  im- 
proving as  we  should  and  might,  that  greater  light  which  we 
have  ?  But  God  hath  his  ways  open  to  him.  We  do  not  know 
how  he  did  convey  light  of  old  to  those  that  had  it  before  the 
Scriptures  were  written  :  how  Job  came  by  his  knowledge,  and 
how  his  friends  came  by  theirs,  we  do  not  know.  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  ordinary,  stated  means  of  knowledge  where  it 
is  vouchsafed  ;  where  God  doth  atlbrd  it.  If  God  doth  not  af- 
ford it,  he  proceeds  then  by  other  measures  of  his  own  which 
we  know  notliing  of.  But  certainly  he  will  always  walk  punc- 
tually according  to  that  rule,  that  ''  whosoever  hath,  to  them 
shall  be  given,  and  they  shall  have  more  abundantly  ;"  that  is, 
whosoevtr  hath  so  as  to  improve  what  he  hath,  that  useth  and 
enjoys  what  he  hath,  and  God  is  pleased  to  trust  him  with,  God 
will  never  be  wanting  to  such.  He  will  always  be  before-hand 
with  them,  as  he  is  never  behind- hand  with  any,  according  to 
that  known  and  generally  approved  saying  of  that  ancient: 
Hombii  facienti  quod  in  se  est,  Deus  noii  deest :  God  is  ne- 
ver wanting  to  them  that  do  iviprove  tuhat  they  possess. 
Though  he  owes  them  nothing,  and  whatsoever  he  doth  for 
them  is  of  grace,  he  is  never  wanting  to  those  that  with  serious 
diligence  trade  vvith,  and  improve  their  present  talents.  And  I 
think  more  needs  not  to  be  said  to  that  objection. 

Objection  2.  And  it  is  of  less  concernment,  what  might  be 
further  objected  in  the  second  place.  That  is,  it  may  seem 
somewhat  more  desirable  (at  least)  that  these  Scriptures  had 
contained  things  that  are  of  necessity  to  salvation  in  a  more 
distinct  method,  that  we  might  have  had  (as  it  were)  all  the 
several  heads  belonging  to  religion,  reduced  as  in  a  common 
place  book,  to  such  and  such  distinct  topics,  that  every  one 
might  know  whither  to  go  presently  for  all  things  that  do  be- 
long to  such  and  such  a  head.     But, 
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1.  1  answer;  It  is  enough  totiiose  that  consider  thinj 
ly,  and  witli  tliat  subjection  and  resignation  of  sj)irit 
ought  to  have,  to  take  notice  only  that  God  hath  tlioi 
ther  course  fitter.  And  that  is  surely  best  which 
best.  So  submissive  and  resigned  ouglu  our  mind: 
derstandings  to  be  to  the  divine  mind.     But, 

2.  Supposing  the  most  accurate  method  that  couk 
glned  were  used  in  all  things,  as  was  suggested,  yet 
there  would  have  been  a  continual  use  and  need  of  a 
fice,  to  be  continued  through  all  the  successions  of  ti 
posely  for  the  explaining  and  for  the  enforcing  of  thi 
the  dull  and  sluggish  minds  of  men.  The  state  of  t 
tate  world  doth  most  manifestly  require  it,  yea  and  c 
the  best,  those  that  are  upon  recovery,  vvho  are  in  sc 
sure  restored  out  of  the  connnon  apostasy,  they  do  sti 
be  continually  administered  unto.  And  that  being  su[ 
is  the  business  of  them  who  are  invested  with  such  an 
be  continually  searching  for  others,  and  labouring  dili 
explain  things  to  them,  and  to  lay  things  together,  anc 
them  to  particular  uses  and  purposes  as  the  varietj 
should  need  and  require.     And  to  add  no  more, 

3.  Whereas  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God  hath 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  that  the  bowels  of  ir  s 
replenished  with  things  of  very  great  usefulness  and  \ 
value,  as  gold,  silver,  precious  stones  and  tiie  like  tha 
out  of  the  eartii,  it  might  as  reasonably  be  said,  VV^h 
God  so  order  the  matter,  that  upon  turning  up  of  the  e 
might  have  found  vessels  of  gold,  flagons  and  dislies 
ready  made  and  formed  ?  and  why  have  we  not  our  n 
diamonds  ready  cut  and  polished,  as  they  are  taken  o 
earth?  These  Scriptures  do  contain  all  needful  truths  ii 
from  whence  they  are  to  be  beaten  out.  And  what 
thing  to  be  left  to  the  industry  and  diligence  of  those 
to  be  employed  here  a  lifetime,  in  reference  to  the 
ments  of  their  salvation  and  the  affairs  of  another  wor 
every  one  expect  that  food  of  this  kind  should  drof 
mouth  when,  even  in  reference  to  the  support  of  this 
life,  it  seemed  a  just  and  equal  law  to  the  universal  I 
that  he  that  would  not  labour  should  not  eat  ? 

And  therefore,  now  to  make  some  brief  iTiseof  what  1 
said  upon  this  subject.     It  may  be  improved  several  w 

1.  It  may  very  reasonably  put  us  upon  reflection, 
temper  and  what  our  practice  hath  been  and  is,  in  ref 
these  sacred  writings.     And, 

VOL.  VI.  3  Q 
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(1.)  Let  us  reflect,  and  bethink  ourselves :  Are  they  used,  are 
they  perused  as  so  sacred,  so  important  and  necessary  things 
do  require  to  be  ?  Pray  let  us  reflect,  Are  they  much  in  our 
hands  in  our  closets  ?  do  we  lay  it  as  a  charge  upon  ourselves  to 
search  the  Scriptures  ?  You  see  it  is  given  as  a  charge  by  our 
Lord  himself,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life."  John  5.  39.  Is  the  reading  of  them  in  our 
families  a  common  practice?  You  do  best  know.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  family  instruction  charged  upon  family  masters. 
They  are  to  be  accountable  for  those  under  their  charge  in  this 
very  thing.  And  certainly  they  that  do  but  use  a  very  ordinary 
understanding,  would  soon  and  easily  apprehend,  that  1  who  am 
to  maintain  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  in  my  family  under 
iny  care,  by  providing  food  for  them  for  their  natural  lives,  that 
1  who  am  not  to  suffer  a  child  or  a  servant  to  starve  under 
my  roof,  must  not  surely  let  their  souls  starve  :  I  must  not 
let  the  necessary  means  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life  be  withheld 
from  ihcin.  Let  it  be  considered.  Is  such  a  course  kept  up?  if 
there  must  be  family  instruction,  this  word  must  be  the  ground 
of  it,  it  must  be  all  fetched  from  hence.  And  how  sad,  how 
unaccountable  a  case  is  it,  when  it  shall  be  more  ordinary  and 
familiar  to  have  a  news-book  (not  to  say  a  play-book)  in  men's 
hands,and  under  their  eye  than  this  holy  book.  But  we  are  to 
inquire  too, 

(2.)  Not  only  concerning  the  reading  and  perusing  of  these 
writings,  but  concerning  the  gust,  the  savour  and  relish  where- 
with we  do  it.  With  what  complacency  do  we  look  into  and  re- 
solve in  our  hearts  those  great  and  deep  things  of  God  that  arc 
contained  and  unfolded  to  us  in  this  book?  I  would  fain  know, 
who  of  us  can  assign  a  reason  why  David  should  have  a  pleasanter 
relish  of  the  word  of  God  than  we?  Is  it  not  of  as  great  import- 
ance to  us,  as  it  could  have  been  to  any  saint  heretofore,  to  take 
these  sacred  truths  and  doctrines  that  are  contained  in  this 
book  for  our  meat  and  drink  ?  "  I  found  thy  words  and  did 
eat  them,"  saith  the  prophet,  "and  they  were  to  me  the  joy  and 
rcjuicing  of  my  heart."  We  have  it  given  us  as  the  common 
character  of  a  good  man,  a  fearer  of  tiie  Lord  of  old,  that  the  law 
of  God  was  his  delight,  and  therein  he  did  meditate  day  and 
night.  Psal.  1.2.  Let  us  but  consider,  if  there  be  a  failure 
and  decay  generally  aniong  us  as  to  one  thing,  that  is,  the  want 
of  a  savouring  and  relishing  the  word  of  Gcd,  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  writings,  whether  there  be  not  a  matter  of 
threatening  abode  and  import  to  us  in  it,  for  then  all  our  religion 
is  proportionably  languishing,  and  the  langnishment  of  it  is  a 
continual  tendency  to  its  being  lost,  and  continual  sickness  and 
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languishing  is  a  tendency  to  deatli  ;  and   in   such  reflections  as 
these,  we  should  compare  present  time  with  lornicr  time,  so  h.r 
as  it  any  way  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  ci- 
tl»erof  what  we  could  either  of  us  have  observed  ourse  ves or 
what  i^i  recorded  to  u-^  by  others.     Sure  the  time  was,    that  the 
word  of  God   hath  been  a  thing  of  much   higlier  esteem    (1 
doubt)   than  at  present,     i  am  very  apt  to  think  and  do  pret- 
ty  certainlv   know,  that  the  reading  of  the   li.ble   in  Loiu.<hi 
was  a  much  more  common  usage  than  now  it  is  m  tamihes  and 
closets.     And  truly,  if  there  be  symptoms  of  decay   upon  us 
in  respect  of  so  very   important  a  thing  as  this  is,   it  looks 
very  threateningly:  we  may  be  sure   if  our  esteem  grow   less 
of  this  book,  God's  esteem  doth   not  grow  less  of  it:   he  dotli 
not  measure  by  us:    and  if  he  have  the  same  estimate  and 
value  for  it  that  ever  he  had,  we  may  fear  that  he  will  some- 
time or  other  (and  we  know  not  how  soon^  very  terril)ly  vindi- 
cate the   neglect,   contempt   and  disregard  of  these  sacred  re- 
cords.    If  he  do  come  to  plead  his  own  cause,  m  this  regard, 
with  an  untoward  generation,  1  fear  it  will  be  a  very  terrible 
day  :  I  know  not  who  will  live  when  God  doth  this,     iiut, 
2.  This  should  ^.iVior^  us  to  several  things.     As, 
(1  )  That  we   do  with   serious  gratitude  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  goocness  of  God,  in  entrusting  us  with  such  a  treasure 
as  these  Oracles  of  his  are.     I  am  afraid  this  is  a  thing  whereni 
there  is  a  very  general  neglect  and  defect.     \^  e  do  no   of  en 
enough  put  it   into  our  express  thanksgivings,   that  God  ha  1 
vouchsafed   the  great  blessing  of  a  Bible  among  us.     looubt 
we   do  not  explicitly  enough  take  notice  ^V  "^iTi^.TuU  Vu 
gratitude  to  God,  nor  so  often  as  we   should  that  he  hath  put 
this  book  into  our  hands.     And, 

o  )  It  should  exhort  us  to  more  frequent  and  diligent_  read- 
ing; the  Scriptures.  For  what  have  we  them  tor?  And  indeed 
we  do  but  mock  God  when  wo  give  thanks  or  them,  it  we  u.e 
Them  not  It  should  be  more  a  business  with  us;  t.me  should 
be  cdiosen  at  d  reserved  for  it  on  purpose  We  should  contrive 
how  r'pare  time  from  our  common  affairs  lor  the  perusa  of 
tl  i:  hoof  I  am  afraid  that  partly  between  t^^e  over-mucli  u- 
siness  of  the  shop  and  tiie  exchange,  and  par  W  through  tin. 
no  lusine  s  of  the  coftee  hou.e  and  tavern,  little  or  no  time  is 
allo"r  this  important  work,  the  reading  and  perusing  dih^- 

^T^^An^^e  ::^^d{:Shorted  next,  toendeavour  to  get  them 
J  ;L  over  agam  ^-^,^.1.  :  that  t^s  w^^^^^^        to  j;. 

?S:ic^  n^  :  tl- -  -  ' '^^^  epistles  of  Christ,  writtca 
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not  with  ink  on  paper,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  on 
the  fleshlv  tables  of  our  hearts :  otherwise  this  word  cannot 
but  be  a  witness  against  us.  If  theie  be  not  a  correspondent 
word  within,  if  there  be  not  an  internal  correspondent  word, 
the  external  word  must  be  a  standing  witness  against  the  frame 
of  our  spirits  and  against  our  habitual  inclination.  We  then 
have  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  us,  when  it  transforms 
and  changes  us,  and  when  we  are  like  it,  when  there  is  some- 
thing within  us  answerable  to  it,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  the 
water.     And, 

(4.)  It  ought,  in  order  to  this,  further  to  exhort  us  to  endea- 
vour distinctly  to  understand  it;  especially  in  those  great 
things  that  do  concern  the  vitals  and  essentials  of  religion. 
And  this  knowledge  will  be  easy  to  them  that  concern  them- 
selves to  understand.  Wisdom  is  easy  to  him  that  hath  un- 
derstanding, that  is,  that  sets  his  mind  to  understand,  that  doth 
aim  at  understanding.  It  must  be  a  design  driven  and  pursued 
accordingly,  that  we  may  get  our  minds  enriched  with  that 
knowledge  that  is  Wrapt  up  in  these  holy  writings.  And  we 
have  greater  advantages  in  order  to  it,  yea  much  greater  than 
our  forefathers  have  had,  though  they  have  exjjressed  that  love 
to  this  book,  which  I  am  afraid  is  too  little  common  in  our  time. 
How  dear  was  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  poor  suffering 
martyrs  !  But,  I  say,  we  have  much  greater  advantage  to  help 
lis  to  a  distinct  understanding  of  it.  How  many  very  useful 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  are  there  published  among  us  in 
the  English  tongue,  which  were  not  in  the  former  time?  As 
particularly  the  Dutch  annotations,  and  Diodati's  annotations, 
and  those  that  are  called  the  Assembly's  annotations  and  Mr. 
Poole's,  in  two  volumes,  and  that  lesser  and  very  useful  one  of 
Mr.  Cktrke,  single.  So  that  they  must  owe  it  to  their  own  great 
neglect  and  unconccrnedness,  who  are  not  furnished  with  help 
at  hand  whereby  they  may  in  some  measure  understand  the 
Bible  distinctly  as  they  read  it,  and  know  how  to  refer  things 
to  their  use  from  day  to  day  as  they  go  on  in  that  course.  And 
then, 

(5.)  Lastly,  apply  it  to  the  several  uses  it  was  written  for  and 
was  designed  to  serve.  Vou  see  here  in  the  context,  what  uses 
it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  it  is  said  to  be  profitable  for  :  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,"for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness :"  use  it  to  these  several  purposes,  as  the  case  doth  from 
time  to  time  require.  And  we  may  add  hereunto,  what  we  lind 
in  another  place,  (Rom.  15.  4.)  that  the  things  that  were  writ- 
ten, were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and 
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comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope.  Oh!  how  many  a 
sweet  cordial  is  there  in  this  book  !  Certainly  they  cannot  be  in 
an  uncomfortable  state,  without  a  fault,  tliai  have  such  matter 
of  consolation  just  at  hand,  and  take  no  notice  of  it.  Tliey  that 
go  from  day  to  day  in  darknes<;,  and  complain  of  their  own 
doubts  and  fears ;  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  consider  what 
there  is  in  this  book  suitable  to  tlie  state  of  their  case,  and 
which  by  faithful  application  would  undoulitedly  in  time  satis- 
fy all  unreasonable  doubts,  and  dismiss  all  causeless  fears  and 
make  them  vanish,  must  needs  be  wanting  to  their  own  com- 
fort and  peace.  It  is  in  that  respect  a  light,  not  only  upon  ac- 
count of  its  instructiveness,  but  upon  account  of  the  pleasant- 
ness and  consolations  thereof.  The  Scriptures  were  written 
that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  them  might  have 
hope.  We  that  are  following  the  conduct  of  God,  and  the 
ducture  of  tiiat  light  which  shines  in  this  sacred  word  of  his, 
towards  an  eternal  state  of  glory,  with  what  erect  and  raised 
hearts,  with  hearts  how  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  God  should  we 
hold  on  our  course,  as  the  redeemed  ones  of  him,  having  that 
life  and  immortality  in  view  which  are  brought  to  light  before 
our  eyes  in  this  gospel. 

And  a  little  to  enforce  all  this,  it  may  not  he  altogether  use- 
less, nay,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  tell  you  a  short 
passage  which  was  not  long  ago  told  me  by  a  person,  (whose 
name  is  M'ell  known  in  London  and  I  hope  savory  in  it  yet, 
doctor  Thomas  Goodwin,)  at  such  time  as  he  was  president 
of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  :  there  I  had  the  passage  from 
him.  He  told  me  that  being  himself  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Dedhani  in  E^ssex,  purposely  he  took  a  journey  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Dedham,  to  hear  him  preach  on  his  lecture  day,  a 
lecture  then  so  strangely  thronged  and  frequented  that  to  those 
that  came  not  very  early,  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
room  in  that  very  spacious  large  church.  Mr.  Rogers  was  (as 
he  told  me)  at  that  time  he  heard  him,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
course which  hath  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  mine,  the 
Scriptures.  And  in  that  sermon  he  falls  into  an  expostulation 
with  the  people  about  their  neglect  of  the  Bible  :  (1  am  afraid  it 
is  more  neglected  in  our  days:)  he  personates  God  to  the  peo- 
ple, telling  them,  "  Well  I  have  trusted  you  so  long  with  my 
Bible :  you  have  slighted  it,  it  lies  in  such  and  such  houses  all  co- 
vered with  dust  and  cobwebs :  you  care  not  to  look  into  it.  Do 
you  use  my  Bible  so  ?  well  you  shall  have  my  Bible  no  longer." 
And  he  takes  up  the  Bible  from  his  cushion,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  were  going  away  with  it  and  carrying  it  from   them  ;  but 
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immediately  turns  again  and  personates  the  people  to  God, 
falls  down  on  his  knees,  crys  and  pleads  most  earnestly,  "Lord 
whatsoever  thou  dost  to  us,  take  not  thy  Bible  from  us :  kill 
our  children,  ])urn  our  houses,  destroy  our  goods;  only  spare  us 
thy  Bible,  only  take  not  away  thy  Bible."  And  then  he  per- 
sonates God  again  to  the  people;  ''  Say  you  so  ?  well  I  will  try 
you  a  while  longer ;  and  here  is  my  Bible  for  you,  I  will  see 
how  you  will  use  it,  whether  you  will  love  it  more,  whether  you 
will  value  it  more,  whether  you  will  observe  it  more,  whether  you 
will  practice  it  more,  and  live  more  according  to  it."  But  by 
these  actions  (as  the  doctor  told  me)  he  put  all  the  congrega- 
tion into  so  strange  a  posture  that  he  never  saw  any  congrega- 
tion in  his  life  ;  the  place  was  a  mere  Bochim,  the  people  ge- 
nerally (as  it  were)  deluged  with  their  own  tears,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  himself,  when  he  got  out  and  was  to  take  horse  again 
to  be  gone,  he  was  fain  to  hang  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse  weeping,  before  he  had  power  to  mount ;  so 
strange  an  impression  was  there  upon  him  and  generally  upon 
the  people,  upon  having  been  thus  expostulated  with  for  the 
neglect  of  the  Bible. 

And  sure,  if  our  neglect  of  it  in  our  days  have  not  been  less, 
it  is  a  very  sad  case,  if  our  affliction  and  resentment  of  such 
an  evil  as  this  should  be  apparently  and  discernably  less. 

And  nothing  will  signify  our  regardlessness  of  this  holy  book 
more,  than  if  we  do  not  strictly  regulate  ourselves  by  it  as  to  our 
thoughts,  and  as  to  all  our  deportment.  For  pray,  under  what 
notion  do  we  own  this  book,  but  as  a  rule  to  guide  us  to  our 
end  ?  how  to  glorify  God  and  how  to  enjoy  him  for  ever  ?  It 
will  be  a  plain  testimony  against  us  that  this  book  hath  not  the 
esteem  which  is  due  to  it,  when  it  hath  not  the  use  made  of  it 
that  it  was  purposely  designed  for.  And  oh  !  let  that  be  but 
considered,  its  use  is  to  be  a  rule  for  us.  Bethink  we  ourselves 
thereupon,  whether  we  do  really  regulate  our  thoughts,  our 
hearts,  our  affections  and  our  passions  by  it.  "I  dare  not  allow 
such  and  such  thoughts,  1  dare  not  allow  such  and  such  mo- 
tions of  spirit  within  myself,  for  the  Bible  is  against  them."  Let 
us  but  consider,  whether  we  use  to  lay  this  rule  to  our  minds 
and  spirhs  and  to  our  walkings  and  actions,  so  as  to  conform 
all  to  it.  If  not,  it  is  impossible  we  can  value  it  according  to 
its  true  wortii,  for  it  is  valuable  but  under  the  notion  as  it  is  a 
rule,  and  it  can  never  regulate  our  external  conversation  as  it 
should,  if  it  do  nor  regulate  our  spirit  first.  We  must  consider 
that  is  the  great  difference  between  the  government  of  God  and 
any  human  government  whatsoever.  His  government  is  pri- 
Hiarily  mental,  it  is  a  government  first  exercised  abgut  minds  ; 
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and  this  word  is  the  instrument  of  his  government  as  to  them. 
This  word  of  liis  "  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-cdgod  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  disccrncr  ot  the 
thoughts  and   intents  of  the   heart."     And  if  we  do   not    la- 
bour to   get   our  spirits,  our  inward  man,  habitually   subject- 
ed to  the   governing  power  of  this  word,  it  doth  notlung  up- 
on us  to  any  purpose ;   it  is  lost  upon   us,  as  to  all  the  great 
purposes  for  wiiich  it  sliould  serve  us.    But  is  not  this  too  ap- 
parently our  common  case,  that  if  there  he  a  strong  inclination 
to  this  or  that  thing  or  way ;  or  if  there  be  a  passion  up  that 
we  have  a  mind  to  indulge,  this  shall  signify   more  with  us,  to 
carry  us  this  way  or  that,  than  a  thousand  texts  of  Scripture? 
You  may  as   well,  many  times,  oppose  your   breath  to  the 
Thames  to  turn  tlie  course  of  it,  as  to  oppose  the  word  ot  God 
to  these   inelinafions„     But  is  this  to  make   use  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  our  rule,  when  tiie   plain    design  of  it  lies  against  such 
and  such   habitual  inclination   or  against   indulgence    to  such 
and  such  a  passion,   and  we  never  apply  it  to  such  a  purpose  ? 
If  we  did  but  get  the  authority  of  the  great  God  (whose  word 
this  is)  to   be  "(as  it   were)   enthroned  within    us,  so  as  that 
our   souls    might   stand  in  continual  awe  of  him,  the  remem- 
brance of  a  text  of  Scripture  would  presently  allay  passion,  ga- 
vern  appetite,  and  cheek  inclination,  and  so  would  come,  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  to  be  to  us  a  governing  rule  of  all  the  afiairs 
and  actions  of  our  lives. 

And  so  I  have  done,  as  to  this  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  proper  next,  after  we  had  asserted  to  you  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  that  is,  of  an  intelligent  Ruler  and  Maker  of 
this  world,  to  whom  such  a  word  as  this  might  certainly  be  as- 
cribed as  his  word ;  that  then  we  might  come  from  this  word 
of  his  to  have  more  distinct  apprehensions  concerning  him. 
It  was  necessary  first,  to  know  that  there  was  one  intelligent, 
perfect,  all-comprehending,  eternal  Mind,  the  Original  and 
Author  of  all  things,  without  which  it  would  have  been  a  vain 
thing  to  speak  of^  the  word  of  God.  We  must  know  first, 
whence  such  a  word  was  to  proceed,  and  that  being  once  un- 
derstood and  known,  then  we  may  look  back  again  upon  him, 
and  such  things  through  the  light  of  the  word  come  more 
clearly  to  be  revealed  to  us  concerning  him,  than  we  can  other- 
wise, by  mere  light  of  nature  search  or  find  out.  And  so  to 
such  things  we  sliall  go  on,  in  our  intended  course,  as  the  Lord 
shall  enable  and  direct. 
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LECTURE  XI « 


James  2.  19. 

Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God  ;   thou  doest  well: 
the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble, 

TN  pursuance  of  that  design  we  have  had  in  hand,  of  explain- 
ing and  asserting  to  you  the  principal  heads  and  doctrines  of 
our  religion,  we  have  (you  know)  already  been  discoursing  to 
you  about  the  Object  of  it,  the  eternal,  ever-blessed  God  :  and 
concerning  the  measure  and  rule  of  it,  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
we  have  proved  to  be  the  word  of  God  :  and  that  method  It 
was  necessary  to  follow,  of  evincing  the  being  or  existence  of 
God  to  you  first,  before  we  could  reasonably  go  about  to  prove 
the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word.  For  of  nothing  there  are  no 
predicates ;  nothing  can  be  affirmed  of  nothing.  It  were 
vain  to  allege  the  authority  of  this  or  that  prince's  edict  to  one 
that  should  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  a  prince  :  but 
having  evinced  to  you  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  these 
Scriptures  are  his  word,  purposely  written  to  reveal  him  more 
fully  to  us,  his  nature  and  his  mind  and  will  concerning  what 
we  are  to  believe  and  practice,  in  order  to  our  pleasing  and  our 
enjoying  of  him,  it  is  now  highly  reasonable  to  expect  from 
these  Scriptures,  the  discovery  of  such  things  further,  concern- 
ing him,  and  our  duty  towards  him  and  expectations  from  him, 
as  we  could  not  otherwise   have  known,  as  whereof  we  could 

Preached  March  G.  169I. 
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not  by  other  means  have  had,  as  to  some  things ;  and  as  to 
other  things  not  so  distinct  or  certain  knowledge  :  for  other- 
wise these  Scriptures  should  not  answer  their  avowed  end,  and 
must  indeed  be  supposed  to  be  written  in  vain.  There  are 
things  that  do  concern  even  God  himself,  whicii  is  of  great  im- 

{)ortance  to  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  that  either  we  should  ha\e 
lad  no  knowledge  at  all  of,  without  these  Scriptures,  or  should 
not  have  known  so  clearly  or  not  so  easily  :  some  of  us  (it  may 
be)  not  at  all :  such  as  were  less  capable,  or  less  inclined,  or 
less  willing  to  use  their  own  reason  in  thought,  and  to  discern 
a  train  of  consequences  and  the  force  of  them,  and  how  to 
make  things  that  are  in  themselves  evidencable,  evident  to 
ourselves  in  an  argumentative  way.  It  is  a  great  matter  of 
advantage  to  have  more  of  necessary  things  made  known  to  us, 
and  to  have  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  know, 
made  known  in  an  easy  and  less  laborious  way,  without  our 
more  toilsome  scarcli :  or  to  have  it  said,  on  the  authority  of  the 
great  God,  this  and  this  you  are  to  believe,  and  this  and  this 
you  are  to  do ;  to  have  that  which  is  to  be  the  food  of  our  souls, 
not  to  be  hunted  for,  but  even  brought  to  our  hands  ;  this  is  a 
very  great  advantage. 

Now  among  some  of  those  things  that  do  concern  God  him- 
self, and  which  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  in  order  whereto,  we  are  to  have  a  clear  light,  and  for  the 
most,  their  whole  light  from  the  Scriptures,  there  are  especial- 
ly two  which  I  shall  instance  in,  and  insist  upon.  That  is, — the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  and — the  trinity  therein.  And  for  the 
former  of  these,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  we  may  very  fitlv  in- 
sist upon  that,  as  far  as  is  needful,  from  this  scripture.'  In 
which  there  are  two  parts.  The  first,  approving  and  justifying 
the  believing  of  this  great  truth,  that  God  is  but  one  :  "  Thou 
believest  there  is  one  God,  ihou  doest  well  :"  the  other,  re- 
proving and  condemning  the  ineffectual  belief  of  it :  "  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 

I.  I  shall  insist  on  the  former  of  these — That  the  Godhead 
is  but  ONE,  or  there  is  but  one  god.  "  This  (saith  the  apostle) 
thou  believest,  thou  doest  well  in  it.  Thou  believest  truly  and 
as  the  matter  is."  I  do  not  propound  this  to  you  as  a  Scripture 
doctrine,  upon  that  account,  as  if  it  were  not  at  all  demonstra- 
ble in  a  rational  way ;  but  shall  first,  let  you  see  how  verv  ex- 
pressly the  Scripture  doth  testify  to  us  thirt  truth  touching  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead.  And  then  secondly,  shall  shew  what 
rational  evidence  it  admits  of  b'^sides. 

1.  As  to  the  Scripture  testimony  about  this,  it  could  be  ;n 
nothing  more  express.     *'  Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  i^ 

vox..  VI.  3  M. 
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oi)e  Lord :"  (Deut.  6.  4.)  a  passage  quoted  in  the  gospel  as 
you  find,  Mark  12.  in  several  verses  of  that  chapter,  in  which  it 
is  enlarged  upon.     One  of  the  scribes  (verse  28)  came  to  our 
Lord;  and  perceiving  there  were  reasonings  between  him  and 
some  others,  he  asks,    "  Which  is  the  first  commandment  ? " 
Jesus  answered  him,  "The  first  commandment  is.  Hear  O  Is- 
rael ;    the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord  :  and  tlioa  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."     The  scribe  said  unto  him, 
^'  Well  master,  thou  hath  said  the  truth,   for  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  he  ;  and  to  love  him  with  all 
the  heart,  with  all  the  understanding  and  with  all  the  soul  and 
with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is 
more  than  all  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices."     When  Jesus 
saw  that  he  answered  discreetly;  like  a  man  that  had  a  mind,  (as 
the  word  signifies)  had  apresentness  of  mind,  an  understanding, 
a  good  sound  understanding  about  him,  he  highly  approves  of 
what  he  said,  and  saith,  '•  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God."     There  are  many  expressions  very  great  and  august, 
spoken  like  a  God  about  this  matter,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
m  several  chapters  of  it.     If  you  look  to  the  43.  chapter,  "  Ye 
are  my  witnesses  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servants  whom  I  have 
chosen,  that  ye  may  know  and   believe   me,   and  that  ye  may 
understand  that  I  am  he  ;  before  me  there  was  no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  after  me.    I,  even  I  am  the  Lord  ;  and 
besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour."     Verses  10,  11.     And  in  the 
41th  chap.  ver.  8.  ''Fear  ye  not,  neither  be  afraid  ;  have  1  not 
told  thee  from  that  time,   and    have   declared  it  ?  ye  are   my 
witnesses,  is  there  a  God  besides  me  ?  yea  there  is  no  God,  I 
know  not  any."     "  I  that  can  transmit  the  beams  of  mine  eye 
through  this   vast  and   boundless  inane,  and  look  round  about 
me  every  where,  can  see  nothing  like  another  God  in  view  :  1 
know  no  such,  and  I  know  you  cannot  know  more  than  I."  So 
you  have  the  same  thing  inculcated  in  the  45th  chapter,   in 
sundry  verses  of  it,  "1  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else;  and  the 
Saviour,  and  there  is  none  beside  me :"  most  pleasantly  conjoin- 
ing the  notion  of  God  and  Saviour  together,  over  and  over,  that 
when  we  icnovv  this  one  God,  v/c  may  know  him  too  under  the 
pleasant  notion  of  a  Saviour.     No  discovery  of  him   could  be 
more  suital)le,  or  more  grateful  to  poor  creatures  sunk  and  lost 
in  niis<'ry  as  we  are.     And  so  you  know,  the  apostle  puts  both 
these  together,  the   "  One  God  and  one  Mediator,"   revealing 
to  us  this  truth — the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  conjunction  with 
what  is  most  apposite  and  suitable  with  the  state  of  our  case  in 
that  1  Cor.  8.  (>.   ''  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  and 
ene  Lord  Je^us  Christ.     And  1  Tim.  2.  5.  "  There  is  one  God 
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and  one  mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  And  that  phice  is 
famous,  1  Jolin  5.  7.  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hea- 
ven, the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one."  That  oneness  can  mean  nothing  there,  hut  in 
the  Deity,  in  the  Godhead. 

2.  But  this  matter  is  very  capable  of  very  clear  rational  evi- 
dence too  ;  which  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  every  one  at  lirst 
sight,  1  would  only  help  you  herein  a  little,  not  doubting  but 
you  will  apprehend  things  to  be  very  plain  to  you,  wlicn  you 
hear  them,  which  might  have  been  out  of  your  thoughts  or 
sight  before  •.  I)0th  what  hath  been  already  proved,  and  what  is 
otherwise  evident  concerning  God,  will  prove  to  lis  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  also  what  is  obvious  to  our  common  notice 
concerning  the  state  of  the  creation.  It  is  by  the  creation  we 
come  to  have  the  first  notices  of  the  Creator,  as  you  have  heard. 
That  is,  of  the  invisible  power  and  Godhead  by  the  thincs  that 
are  made.  Now  whether  you  look  to  the  Maker,  the  Creator 
of  all  made  things;  or  whether  you  look  to  the  state  of  those 
things  themselves,  you  will  tind  clear  rational  evidence  that 
the  Godhead  is  but  one,  or  that  God  can  be  but  o7ie. 

(1.)  Consider  what  hath  been  made  plain,  or  is  otherwise 
evident,  concerning  God  himself,  the  very  notion  of  God  : 
thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Deity  admits  not  of  multiplica- 
tion, or  that  there  can  be  more  Gods  than  one.     As, 

[l.j  It  hath  been  proved,  and  is  in  Itself  evident,  that  God 
is  a  self-original,  a  self-existing  Being.  He  is  such  a  I^eing 
as  that  he  doth  not  owe  it  to  another,  that  he  is,  but  only  to 
himself.  He  only  is  in  being,  because  such  is  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  his  being,  as  to  which,  it  is  altogether  repugnant 
and  impossible  ever  not  to  be.  He  exists,  necessarily  of  and 
from  himself  only.  Now  necessary  self-existing,  un-caused 
being  can  be  but  one,  for  whatsoever  is  un-caused  is  unlimited, 
all  limitation  proceeding  from  a  cause  ;  and  of  unlimited  being 
there  can  be  no  more  than  one,  for  if  there  were  two,  one  must 
limit  the  other :  and  so  neither  would  be  unlimited.  And, 

[2  ]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  other  things,  to  be  the  very  first  in  himself.  He  is 
uncaused  towards  the  creature  :  he  is  the  first  Cause.  Now 
nothing  is  plainer  than  that  there  can  be  but  one  first. 

[3.]  To  whom  it  belongs  to  be  the  first  of  all  things,  to  him 
it  belongs  also  to  be  the  last,  and  it  is  as  evident  there  can  lie 
but  one  last  :  and  as  to  these  things  that  are  so  plain,  1  do  not 
need  to  insist,  but  just  lay  them  before  you.     Therefore, 

[4.]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  as  he  is  God,  to  be  the 
best  of  all  being':,     But  there  can  be  but  one  best  good,  in  the 
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eminent  and  transcendent  sense ;  and  so  there  can  be  but  one 
God,  as  the  nnatter  is  in  itself  obvious,  and  is  taken  up  by  our 
Saviour,  in  that  IS  Luke  19.  "None  is  good  but  one,  that  is 
God,"  or  saving  God.     Again, 

[5.]  It  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  God  to  be  omnipotent, 
almighty,  and  it  is  most  evident,  that  there  can  be  liut  one 
omnipotent ;  for  supposing  another  omnipotent,  that  couM  do 
all  things,  then  he  could  cause  that  other  not  to  be  ahlf  to  do 
any  thing,  otherwise  he  were  not  omnipotent.  And  if !',-  eould 
do  that,  then  the  former  were  not  omnipotent,  but  plf.inly 
impotent,  absolutely  impotent  3  that  is,  not  able  to  do  any 
thing. 

[6.]  And  lastly,  that  which  sums  up  all  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
notion  of  God  to  be  the  absolutely  universal,  perfecf  Being; 
to  comprehend  in  himself  all  perfection  :  that  is,  either  for- 
mally, that  which  is  his  own,  or  appropriate  to  his  own  being; 
or  eminently,  that  which  is  to  be  found  any  where  throughout 
the  creation.  Now  universal  perfection,  or  all  perfection  can 
liavc  but  one  seat.  For  there  can  be  but  one  all ;  there  can- 
not be  more  than  all ;  and  all  perfection  is  comprised  in  the 
divine  Being.  The  very  notion  of  God,  imports  all  perfection, 
signifies  him  to  be  the  Fountain  of  whatsoever  can  come  under 
the  notion  of  perfection  ;  and  which  is  perpetually  springing 
from  himself,  and  (when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  communicate} 
communicating  from  himself  thereof  to  his  creatures.     And, 

(2,)  If  you  look  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  creation,  vou 
will  find  that  most  plainly  to  signify  to  us  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.    As, 

[1.]  In  the  natural  world  ;  the  order  that  is  every  wb.cre  to 
be  observed  and  seen  ;  that  speaks  the  unity,  on'eness,  and 
one-liness  of  the  Agent,  that  had  the  forming  and  continual 
management  of  the  affairs  of  all  this  creation.  It  was  impos- 
sible there  could  be  that  order  which  is  every  where  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  natural  world,  the  heaven  and  earth,  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  with  the  constant  succession  of  day  and  night,  sum- 
mer and  winter  ;  and  that  variety  of  creatures,  with  the  due 
order  still  preserved  in  that  great  variety  even  here  upon  earth. 
I  say  it  is  impossible  this  could  be,  if  that  mighty  Agent  that 
made,  and  that  over-rules  all,  were  not  one,  and  onli/  one  : 
as  the  Psalmist  takes  notice,  psal.  119.  9.  Having  spoken  of 
heaven  and  earth  before,  he  saith  "  Tiiey  continue  to  this  day 
according  to  thy  ordinance,  for  all  are  thy  servants."  <'  They 
are  all  in  a  stated  subserviency  to  thee,  as  the  only  one  that  dost 
moderate,  and  dispose,  and  order  all  things,  according  to  thine 
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own  pleasure  ;  and  so  they  remain  stedfast  and  settled  for 
ever."     And, 

[2.]   Even  in  the  intellectual  world,  tiie  intcHigcnt  world  : 
consider  the  state  of  thini2;s  there.     Indeed  there,  there  mijrht 
be  an  objection,  or  from  thence;  which  objection  will  he  easily 
improved  into  an  argument  to  the  purpose  1  am  speakin^r  to  : 
tiiat  is,  that  in  the  intellectual  workl,  there  is  sf)  great  disor- 
der, as  we  see,  such  confusions  among  men,  and  proceeding 
from  that  which  we  find  to  have  been  in  a  higlier  order  of  intel- 
ligent creature?,  the  angels  that  fell.     But  this,  I  say,  is  im- 
provable into  an  argument,  in  that  they  fell,  and  are  m  a  fal- 
len state,  those  angels,  and  the  generality  of  men,  it  shevv5, 
that  all  this  disorder  and  confusion,  hath  come  from  their  re- 
ceding from  tlie  one  God.     They  therefore  came  into  that  dis- 
order'and  confusion,  (which  is  the  sad  object  of  our  daily  con- 
templation, whenever  we  use  our  thoughts  about  such  a  tiling,) 
having  broken  off  themselves  from  the  one  God  :  from  thence 
doth  this  disorder  proceed  ;  and,  considering  these   two  sorts 
of  intelligent  creatures,  that  Ho  under  our  notice,   (to  confine 
our  eyes  to  the  children  of  men,)   they  are  either  such  as  are 
in  a  state  of  apostasy  still  ;  or  they  are  such  as  are  in  their  re- 
turn, and  upon  recovery,  coming  back  to  God  in  Christ.    For 
those  that  are  in  a  state  of  apostasy  still,  as  they  remain   apos- 
tate and  off  from  God,  they  make  this  world  that  they  inhabit, 
a  hell  of  confusion  to  themselves,  which  shews,  that  the  dis- 
order is  by    their  breaking  themselves  from  the  one  God,  the 
centre  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  order  thereupon.     But  for  those, 
that  are  returning,  that  are  coming  back  to   God,  under  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  that  are  in  the   exercise  of  repentance   to- 
wards God,  according  as  their  minds  are   changed,  according 
as  that  great  work  of  renovation  obtains,  and  takes  place  in  them, 
so  it  becomes  more  and  more    their  habitual    sense,  to  own, 
even  from  tin  ir  very  hearts  and  souls,  the  onk  God.     Then 
this  is  their  sense,  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  nmy  dwell   in   the   house   of  the 
Lord."     To  dwell  with  God  as  my  only  one,   (as   in  that,  2/ 
psalm  4.  And  as  in  the  7,S  psalm  25.)  "  Whom  have  I  in  hea- 
ven but  thee?  and  whom  on  earth  do  I  desire  besides   thee  ?" 
It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  in  the  apostate  part  of  the    world, 
very  great  multitudes  are  quite  wrong  in    their  notions  about 
tliis  thing,  as  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,   (of  the  most 
ignorant  and  sottish  part  of  it,  though  the  wiser  part,  even^  of 
that  too,  have  always  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  looking 
upon  the  rest  as  so  many  ministering  gods,  meaning,  no  doubt, 
the  same  thing  thttt  we  do  by  angels,)  doth  shew.     But  where 
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once  the  light  and  grace  of  the  gospel  do  obtain,  in  conjunc- 
tion, there  is  not  only  a  rectitude  of  motion  about  this  matter, 
but  there  is  a  correspondent  sense  of  heart.  "  One  thing  have 
I  desired,  1  can  dwell  no  where,  but  with  God,  with  any  con- 
tent:  and  whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee?"  All  renewed 
senses,  do  presently  return  to  this  one,  all  are  gathered  back 
to  one  centre  in  one,  in  this  one  they  all  meet  ;  they  no  soon- 
er begin  to  live,  but  all  their  desires,  and  all  their  aims,  and 
all  their  tendencies  are  directed  the  same  way,  to  this  one  cen- 
tre.    And  therefore  now  to  make  some  Use  of  this. 

1.  We  learn  from  it,  the  insupportable  misery  of  those  that 
have  no  relation  to,  nor  interest  in,  this  one  God.  God  is  but 
one.  <^' Oh  !  then,"  may  every  s«ich  wretched  soul  say,  "  what 
shall  become  of  me,  who  have  no  part  in  him,  no  portion  in 
him  ?"  There  is  but  one  God  to  save  thee,  and  thou  hast  no- 
thing to  do  with  him  :  but  one  God  to  satisfy  thee,  and  thou 
hast  nothing  to  do  with  him  :  but  one  to  save  thee,  and  if  he 
will  destroy  thee,  who  will  save  thee  ?  If  there  be  but  one,  and 
he  be  set  against  thee,  if  he  be  thine  enemy  ;  if  this  be  the  state 
of  thy  case,  that  thou  liest  open  to  the  destructive  wrath  of  this 
one  God,  who  shall  save  thee  ?  There  is  but  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy  ;  (as  it  comes  in  after,  James 
4.  12.)  and  there  is  but  one  to  satisfy  thee  :  thou  was  lost 
for  want  of  being  satisfied,  by  a  suitable  good  :  if  thou  wert  ne- 
ver so  safe  from  any  external,  any  vindictive  evil.  There  is  but 
one  good,  that  is  God ;  no  proportionable  good,  nor  adequate 
good  besides,  no  good  that  can  fill  up  the  capacity  of  the  soul. 
How  may  such  a  creature  go,  bemoaning  itself  in  so  sad  a  state 
of  its  case !  "There  is  but  one  good,  throughout  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  being,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  one  ;  I  have 
no  part  there." 

2,  As  the  misery  of  such,  is  insupportable,  so  truly,  their 
sin  is  as  inexcusable  :  for  there  is  but  one  God  that  claims  obe- 
dience and  duty  from  thee.  The  case  is  in  this  easy  way  to  be 
understood.  Let  it  be  considered,  you  have  not  one  to  com- 
mand, and  another  to  countermand  ;  one  to  bid,  and  another 
to  forbid.  There  is  one  God  :  you  know  there  is  but  one  :  you 
believe  there  is  but  one.  No  man  ^it  is  true)  can  serve  two 
masters,  who  should  both  lay  claim  to  supreme  power  over  him. 
No  one  can  serve  two,  but  sure  orue  may  serve  one,  when  there 
is  but  one,  and  his  mind  is  express  and  plain;  therefore  the 
sin  of  such  is  altogether  inexcusable.  Thou  hast  but  one  God 
to  worship  ;  and  what !  not  worship  him.  But  one  God  to  love, 
but  one  to  fear,  but  one  to  trust :  but  one  object  for  thy  ador- 
ation, one  object  for  thy  expectation  :  and  thou  art  to  do  him 
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homage  every  day,  in  both  together  ;  both  in  adoring  him  and 
expecting  from  him.  And  what  !  to  rob  this  one  God  of  the 
glory,  the  service  which  he  claims,  and  which  thou  mightest 
pay,  and  render  to  him  !  There  is  no  exception  against  it,  no 
counter  claim,  against  this  claim  of  his. 

3.  We  further  learn  hence,  how  high  and  great  is  the  privi- 
lege of  those,  tiiat  do  belong  to  God,  in  that  he  is  but  (jne  : 
they  do  not  need  to  be  divided  among  many,  and  to  have  their 
hearts  distracted  within  them,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  to  whom 
shall  I  betake  myself  ?"  Their  privilege  is  great,  upon  this  ac- 
count, with  respect  both  to  their  kn(>wledge  of  this  one  God, 
and  their  application  to  him,  the  former  whereof,  leads  to  the 
latter. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  him  ;  it  is  a  very  great 
privilege,  that  the  eye  of  their  mind  and  soul  is  called  to  one, 
directed  to  one  :  here  is  eternal  life  summed  up  (as  it  were)  in 
one  glance.  "This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Ghrist,  whom  thou  hast  sent ;"  to  know  him 
as  he  is  revealed,  and  as  he  is  to  be  conversed  with,  through 
his  Son  :  and  in  what  a  transport,  do  we  find  the  disciples,  up- 
on this  account,  it  being  the  great  business  and  design  of  our 
blessed  Lord  to  reveal  the  Father  to  poor  souls.  "  Shew 
us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth,"  say  they.  Saith  he,  "  You 
do  know  the  Father,  in  that  you  have  known  me,"  in  that  14 
John.  Then  saith  one  of  them,  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  (no  not 
he,  I  warrant  you,  he  had  not  a  heart  to  savour  any  such  thing,) 
*'  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world  ?"  Oh  1  how  lamentable  is  it  to  think  (as  if  they  had 
said)  of  the  sad  state  of  the  blinded  world,  how  little  they  know, 
how  obscure  and  dark  their  notices  are  and  hovv  corrupted 
and  depraved  about  the  one  Godhead.  But  Christ  tells  them, 
that  its  manifesting  himself  he  manifested  the  Father  too.  And 
*'  Oh  !  (say  they)  whence  is  this  to  us,  that  we  should  have  this 
manifestation  when  it  is  not  afforded  to  tlie  world,  is  not  made 
common  to  the  universality  of  men  ?  And, 

(2.)  In  respect  of  application  to  him  ;  Oh,  how  great  is  the 
privilege  not  to  be  put  to  worship  stocks  and  stones  for  dei- 
ties and  to  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save.  When  we  think  of 
the  inanimate,  senseless  gods  which  the  blind  nations  do  trust 
in  and  worship,  we  have  then  just  cause  to  think  with  our- 
selves, "  Oh,  how  unlike  to  them  is  tiic  portion  of  Jacob  ! 
He  is  the  Former  of  all  things.  Our  God  hath  made  the 
heavens,  and  doth  whatsoever  he  will,  thert'  above  and  here  be- 
low." 

4.  We  hence  see  what  obligation  is  upon  us  to  singleness 
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of  heart.  The  Deity  wherewith  we  have  most  of  all  to  doj  fi- 
nally, term! natively  to  do,  is  single,  is  but  one.  How  to  be 
abhorred  a  thing,  hereupon,  must  a  double  heart  be,  a  heart 
— and  a  heart!  For  a  single  God,  how  suitable  is  a  single  heart! 
There  is  not  for  us  a  God — and  a  God.  And  what  should  we 
do  then  for  a  heart — and  a  heart  ?  The  whole  must  go  to  the 
whole,  one  to  one.  When  our  Saviour  had  been  telling  us, 
(Matt.  G.  24.)  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  he  points 
us  back  to  what  we  find  there  in  the  same  context :  that  if  the 
eye  be  single,  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light.  But  if  the 
eye  be  evil,  (which  implies  that  a  double  heart  is  an  evil  heart,) 
then  all  is  in  darkness.  And  saith  he,  "  If  the  very  light  that 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ?"  When 
our  eye  looks  with  one  direct  and  undivided  view  towards  the 
One  God,  here  the  soul  is  all  replenished  with  light,  clear,  and 
vital  light,  that  is  transfused  through  it.  But  multiplicity  and 
darkness  come  all  to  one.  If  we  do  not  look  with  a  single  eye 
to  that  one  single  Being,  where  all  glory  and  all  blessedness  for 
poor  souls  reside ;  but  are  looking  to  other  things,  and  depart- 
ing from  this  one,  we  pre  presently  lost  in  multiplicity,  and  see 
many  things  under  that  notion,  as  if  our  good  lay  here,  or  as  if 
the  prime  duty  lay  here,  it  is  all  one  as  seeing  nothing,  as  good 
to  know  nothing  of  any  God  at  all,  as  to  know  many  gods, 
or  to  consider  many  under  that  notion.     And  again, 

5.  We  see  hereupon  how  possible  the  most  entire  and  inti- 
mate upion  with  God  is  with  sincere  souls.  To  those  that  are 
sincere,  if  he  be  but  one,  how  entire  and  intimate  may  the 
union  be  between  one  and  one  ?  When  we  bring  to  him  a  sin- 
gle soul,  a  soul  full  of  simplicity,  uprightness  and  sincerity, 
which  points  only  at  him  as  the  one  God,  he  being  but  one,  and 
we  but  one  in  the  intention  and  aim  of  our  souls,  how  entire 
and  intimate  may  this  union  be  I  That  which  some^  pagans 
have  expressed  by  that  nearest  and  closest  and  most  intimate 
touch  of  the  centre ;  centre  to  centre,  so  (have  some  of  them 
said)  are  souls  to  apply  themselves  inwardly  to  God  ;  the  one 
God  joining  centre  with  them.  And  it  is  a  mighty  so- 
lace to  think  of  it :  that  whereas  the  felicity  of  a  soul^  doth  so 
absolutely  depend  upon  the  most  near  and  intimate  union  with 
God,  that  which  is  so  necessary  is  so  possible.  It  is  necessary 
to  me,  in  order  to  my  happiness  and  well  being,  that  I  be  most 
intimately  and  entirely  united  with  God  ;  and  since  he  is  but 
one,  if  I  he  one  in  the  intent  and  bent  of  my  soul  towards  him, 
it  is  not  more  necessary  than  possible.  For  observe  how  the 
scribe,  that  puts  that  question  to  our  Lord  in  that  foremen iion- 
ed  Mark  12.  understands  this  conjunction,  when  our  Lord 
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answered  liim,  what  was  the  first  .iiicl  groat  commandment  ; 
namely,  "  the  first  and  great  commandment  is,  iliat  God  is 
but  one,  and  that  there  is  no  other  Cod  hut  he,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  love  him,  with  all  the  heart,"  he  replies, 
"  Master  thou  hast  said  well,  for  there  is  but  one  God  :"  and 
our  Lord,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  he  answered  like  a  man  of 
sense,  like  a  man  of  understanding,  like  an  intelligent  man. 
There  lies  the  connexion,  "  tlierefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Ciod,  with  all  thy  heart,  because  the  Lord  our  (iod,  is 
one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  he."     And, 

6.  We  may  hence  collect  the  mighty  obHgati(;n  there  is  up- 
on christians,  to  unity  with  one  another  ;  to  be  united  one 
with  another.  Those  several  unities  you  read  of,  Ephes.  4.  are 
all  directed  to  this  one  purpose,  and  this  is  the  prime  and  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  rest,  "There  is  ,^)ut  one  God  j"  and 
therefore  are  all  those  related  to  him,  and  that  bear  his  name, 
to  be  but  one.  It  cannot  be  said,  one  christian  hath  one  i':0<\, 
and  another  hath  another  God  :  but  all  have  but  one  God  ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  so  great  reasons 
for  disunion  among  christians,  those  that  are  sincere,  that 
have  vital  union  with  God  in  Christ,  as  there  are  for  their 
union.  Whatsoever  pretence  there  can  be  for  disunion,  or 
for  distinct  communion,  the  reason  is  unspeakably  greater  for 
union.  15y  how  much  doth  God  outweigh  all  things  else,  in- 
finite reason  is  there  for  oneness  in  communion  throughout,  as 
he,  with  whom  they  have  all  a  common  union  is  infinite.  But 
the  things,  wherein  they  ditfer  from  one  another,  are  most 
minutely  finite,  and  even  as  nothing,  in  con)parison  of  this 
one  thing,  wherein  they  must  all  (whether  they  will  or  iu)t) 
agree.  And  thereupon  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  ini- 
quity in  the  Christian  church  (which  is  'he  community  of  liv- 
ing christians"!  than  when  they  do  usually  make  distinct  com- 
munions. This  1  nmst  tell  you,  is  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  all  anti-chrlstianism,  the  first  remarkable  thing  in  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  Christian  church,  when  It  began  to  degenerate,  that 
is,  the  making  ot  distinct  communions,  or  making  of  other  terir.s 
of  communion,  than  Christ  had  made  by  the  evangelical  law. 
This  was  the  very  heai;t  of  all  anti-christianity,  when  men 
would  take  upon  them  to  make  distinct  boundaries  and  terms 
of  communion,  which  should  be  larger  tlian  Christ  would  have 
made,  or  narrower  than  Christ  had  made:  to  admit  men  upon 
such  terms  as  his  rules  would  admit  none  ;  and  exclude  men 
on  sucli  terms  as  his  rules  would  exclude  none  ;  this  Is  the 
first  thing,  the  summary  and  most  comprehensive  thing,  in  all 
anti-christianity.  Then  the  Christian  church,  first  began  to  be 
anti-christian,  wlien  it  came  to  this,  to  make  other  terms  of 
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communion,  than  Christ  had  made,  by  liis  crtvn  law.  And  in- 
deed, the  iniquity  of  it,  is  intolerable,  if  it  be  considered: 
for  under  what  notion,  are  any  to  be  received  into  the  commu- 
nity of  christians,  but  under  the  notion  of  persons  visibly 
united  to  God  in  Christ,  and  so  instated  into  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  and  so  entitled  to  everlasting  blessedness  in  God, 
procured  for  them  by  the  general  Redeemer  ?  Whereupon,  to 
make  new  terms  of  communion,  larger  or  narrower  than  Christ 
raade,  is  to  make  a  new  covenant,  to  make  a  new  gospel  :  it  is 
to  make  new  terms  of  everlasting  life  and  death  ;  and  so  to 
overturn  and  overthrow  all  things,  that  are  most  essential  to  a 
Christian  church,  or  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  any  thing  of 
religion  in  the  world.  It  would  strike  at  all,  if  men  may  shape 
their  communion,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  when  they  are 
to  shape  it  according'i'o  the  evangelical  law.  Those  that  we 
believe  to  have  vital  i^nion  with  God  in  Christ,  or  whom  we 
ought  to  believe  have  so  ;  we  that  with  a  sincere  mind,  look 
upon  persons  by  gospel  measures,  and  consider  tliem  as  those 
who  have  visible  characters  of  true  vivid  Christianity  upon  them 
ought  to  run  into  communion  with  them  as  such,  and  only 
such.  This  is  Christ's  measure,  and  Christ's  rule,  and  so  com- 
munion can  be  but  one,  and  to  offer  to  make  it  diverse  and 
distinct,  is  to  make  a  new  gospel,  and  a  new  Christ,  and  a 
new  religion  throughout,  [ndecd  it  is  a  Ixiid  thing  ;  for  it  is 
to  make  new  terms  of  life  and  death,  it  is  presumptuous 
enough  to  put  the  divine  stamp  upon  this  or  that  truth  of  ours, 
or  this  or  that  duty  (as  we  count  it)  of  our  own  }.  it  is  a  great 
j)resumption  :  but  unspeakably  greater,  to  make  new  terms  of 
life  and  death  :  for  eveiy  truth,  or  every  duty,  are  not  parts  of 
the  terms  of  life  and  death.  There  is  many  a  truth  that  is  not 
necessary  for  a  man  to  believe,  under  pain  of  damnation  ;  and 
many  a  duty  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of,  and  so  not  bound  to 
do,  upon  pain  of  damnation.  But  the  terms  upon  which 
christians  are  to  hold  communion  one  with  anotiier,  are  such, 
to  which  we  are  bound  under  that  penalty,  or  wiiich  are  to  be 
looked  ujjon,  as  entitling  them  to  be  interested  in  salvation,  or 
exempted  iTom  damnation:  and  So  to  make  new  terms  of  com- 
munion, is  to  make  new  tcntf'-  of  life  a«d  death.  But  blessed 
be  God,  though  this  hath  been  too  little  considered  for  above 
forty  years  i>ast,  God  is  awcikening  his  people,  to  consider  it 
now.  And  1  look  upon  that  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
restitution  of  the  Christian  chiu-ch,  and  the  recovering  of  it, 
out  of  tlie  terrible  apostasy  in  which  it  hath  lain  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  upvvards.  This,  I  say,  is  the  first  step  towards  it,  to 
make  those  the  terms  of  union,  'and  communion  in  the  Chris- 
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tian  churcli,  which  Cod  in  Christ  hath  madt-.  And  when  that 
once  conies  to  obtain  generally,  then  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of 
the  hody,  (for  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit)  difliisin^ 
and  influencing  itself  through  the  body,  and  making  it  lively, 
a  kind  of  resurrection  from  the  dead.     It  may  furtlier, 

7.  Be  collected,  that  our  encouragement  is  great,  as  to  what 
expectation  we  may  have,  concerning  the  issue  of  things,  since 
God  is  but  one.  That  is,  concerning  the  issue  which  things 
shall  drive  to  here  in  this  world,  and  concerning  their  ultimate 
and  tinal  issue  in  the  other  world,  it  cannot  but  be  good  and 
happy  ;  for  God  is  but  one,  who  in  his  Christ  is  the  universal 
and  only  Ruler  of  all  this  world.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Christ  were  divided,  it  would  coine  to  nothing  ;  hut  it  is  not 
divided,  it  is  all  in  one  hand,  wlio  hath  the  ordering  and  dis- 
posing of  the  times  and  seasons,  as  seems  good  to  him,  and  he 
doth  every  thing  with  that  profound  wisdom  that  cannot  err, 
and  that  mighty  power,  that  cannot  be  withstood.  And  since 
the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  most  absolute  })ower,  do  belong 
to  that  one  ;  and  all  aifairs  do  He  in  one  hand,  the  issue  will 
certainly  be  good.  I  cannot  say  it  will  be  good  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  our  fancy  and  our  sense  of  things,  but  it  must  b6,  in  it- 
self, good.  The  kingdom  is  not  divided,  there  is  but  one  Ciod, 
and  one  Christ,  who  governs  this  apostate  world,  by  his  own 
right,  as  God,  and  by"  a  right,  that  he  hath  devolved  upon  him, 
as  the  Mediator.  And  therefore,  never  doubt  concerning  the 
issue  of  things,  let  them  look  never  so  horridly,  and  with  ne- 
ver so  confused  an  aspect ;  all  will  do  well,  for  all  is  in  the 
hand  of  one  God. 

And  then,  as  to  the  final  state,  what  transports  should  we 
be  in,  to  think,  when  all  that  belongs  to  this  one  God,  siiall 
meet  in  this  one  God,  the  many  sons  brought  to  glory  together, 
when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  one  in  all,  one  diffusing  a  vital, 
satisfying,  beatifying  influence  through  all,  through  the  whole 
community,  that  relates  to  him,  and  is  united  to  him,  all  (as 
it  were)  losing  themselves  in  the  one  God,  not  in  the  natural 
sense,  hut  in  the  moral;  as  morality  comprehends  duty  and 
felicity  both  tojjethcr,  and  the  very  Scripture  expressions  that 
speak  of  God's  being  all  in  all,  doth  imply  this  distinction,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  all  in  all,  if  there  were  not  a  created 
all  which  he  replenisheth,  with  his  own  fulness.  "  All  in  all," 
is  not  as  if  all  being  were  to  be  reserved  and  swallowed  up 
again  into  the  fountain  Being,  and  that  the  blessed  should  lose 
their  individuality  ;  no,  no  such  thing,  the  very  words  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  are  repugnant  to  that,  but  when  that  all 
of  holy  ones  shall  be  gathered  cibout  the  central  good,  and  be 
replenished  continually,   perpetually,  fully  and   everlastingly 
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from  thence,  Oh  !  how  satisfyingly  then  shall  we  experience 
the  truth  and  sweetness  of  this  thing, — that  the  Godhead  is  but 
one. 

And  this  is  enough  as  to  the  first  thing  which  we  have  to 
consider  in  tlie  text,  "thou  believest  there  is  one  God,  thou 
doest  well."     The  belief  of  this  is  approved  and  justified. 

LEG.  XII.* 

II.  But  then  the  ineffectual  believing  of  it  is  reproved  and 
condemned  ;  to  believe  it  with  such  a  kind  of  notional  faith  as 
the  devils  believe  it  with.     The  former  was  the  main  thing  for 
which  1  pitched  upon  this  scripture,  but  this   latter  I  shall  not 
overlook  ;  it  having  so  great  an  aptitude  with  it  to  help  and  en- 
force the  right  improvement  of  tiie  former.     That  is, — the  in- 
effectual  belief  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  which  the  apos- 
tle doth,  in  this  expression,  designedly  animadvert  upon,  may 
be  easily  collected  frqm  this  present  scope,  which  is  to  shew 
what  kind  of  faith  that  is  which  must  justify  us  ;   not  a  notion- 
al dead  faith,  such  as  lets  the   soul  wherein  it  is,  remain   un- 
changed, such  as  works  not  within,    such  as  leaves  the  soul 
just  as  it  was.     You   may  see  his  scope   fully  represented  to 
this  purpose  in  the   14th   verse,     "  What   doth   it  profit,   my 
brethren,  tliough  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ? 
can    faith   save  him?"    can   that    idle  faith,   that  unworking 
faith  that  effects  nothing,   can  that  save    him?   "I  appeal  to 
you,  (as  if  he  had  said)    whether  it  can."     lie  doth   not  say 
it  cannot,  but  he  doth  appeal  to  them  whether  it  can  or  no  : 
and  it  is  true,  that  manner  of  interrogation  doth   deny  that 
it  can,  more  pungently  :  that  is  always  the  intent   of  questions 
or  interrogatories,  put  in  the  room  of  affirmations  or  negations, 
to  deny  or  affirm  more  smartly  or  with  more  pungency  than  a 
bare  affirmation  or  negation  would  have  done.     It  is  an  appeal 
to  the  common  light  and  conscience  of  the  person  sjxiken  to. 
Can  such  a  faith  save?  And  then  he  comes  at  length,  in  prose- 
cution  of  this  scope,  to  this  particular  truth.     I  may  not  nov/ 
run  over  with  you  the  whole   tliread  of  this  discourse  ;  but  im- 
mediately before  the  words  of  the  text,  he  urgeth  this,    "A 
man  may  say,  Thou  hast   faith  and  I  have  works :    shew  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works  ;"  that  is,  if  thou  canst    shew  me  any 
tiling  that  Is  worth  that  name.     But  I  for  my  part   ''will  shew 
tliee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  as  knowing  it  can  never  signifi- 
cantly or  to  purpose  be  shewn  otherwise.     And  then  he  comes 
to  this  particular  case,    "  Thou  believest   there  is  one   God, 
thou  doest  well  5  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."   If  thou 
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hast  no  other  faith,  in  this  point  of  the  one  God's  existence, 
but  the  devils'  faith  ;  nay  if  thine  fall  short  of  such  a  faith  ; 
dost  thou  think  it  will  save  thee  ?  This  is  the  meaning  pursu- 
antly  to  the  present  scope.  His  great  question  is,  what  faith 
will  finally  save,  and  for  resolving  of  it,  his  great  business  is 
to  evince  and  make  out,  that  there  must  be  some  intervening 
effects  in  order  to  that  final  salvation  fi)r  which  the  faith  that 
will  save  must  have  a  proportionable  eflicacy.  If  it  did  not 
work  those  intervening  intermediate  effects,  it  would  not  bring 
about  the  end,  salvation.  And  so  the  truth  that  now  re- 
mains, to  be  spoken  to  from  this  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
you  have  it  plainly  in  view  thus — That  the  ineffectual  i)elief  of 
the  one  God's  existence,  or  such  a  belief  of  it  as  dot]\  not  be- 
get in  the  soul  proportionable  dispositions  towards  God,  will 
no  more  save  a  stupid  man  than  a  trembling  devil — And 
to  speak  briefly  and  usefully  (as  much  as  is  possible)  to  this, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  shew — what  eflccts  or  dispositions  our 
faith  of  the  one  God's  existence,  should  work  in  men — to 
open  to  you  what  it  doth  work  in  the  devils,  and — to  shew, 
that  if  it  do  not  its  proper  work  upon  men,  it  will  no  more 
save  men,  than  devils. 

1 .  What  it  ought  to  work,  what  impressions  the  faitli  of  the 
one  God's  existence,  should  make  upon  men.  The  impres- 
sions it  ought  to  make  upon  men,  must  be  measured  and  judg- 
ed of,  bv  the  state  of  their  case,  wherein  it  is  different,  and 
represented  to  them  as  different  from  tliat  of  the  devils.  That 
is,  that  though  tliey  have  been  in  an  apostasy  from  God,  their 
sovereign  and  rightful  Lord,  as  the  devils  have  been,  yet  he  is 
reconcileable  to  men,  when  he  is  not  to  the  devils  :  and  where 
the  gospel  comes,  it  shews  distinctly  how,  and  in  wliat  way, 
and  upon  what  terms  he  is  reconcileable.  The  belief  then  of 
the  one  God's  existence,  you  may  easily  apprehend  what  it 
effects  upon  this  supposal  of  the  case.  There  is  but  one  to 
whom  I  owe  obedience  as  my  Sovereign,  to  him  I  must  subject 
myself.  There  is  but  one,  from  wl\om  I  can  expect  blessed- 
ness :  a  portion  and  interest  in  him,  I  must  seek.  I  have 
hitherto  been  in  an  apostasy  from  him,  1  have  hereby  violated 
the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  him,  and  forfeited  all  interest  in  him  : 
but  I  find  there  is  a  remedy  to  be  given  to  this  case,  and  through 
the  Redeemer,  God  is  reconcileable  ;  he  recalls  me  to  my  duty, 
he  offers  to  restore  me  to  my  interest.  It  is  plain  then,  what 
impressions  should  be  made,  to  wit,  of  "  repentance  towards 
God  and  (upon  discovery  made  of  him)  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:"  a  disposition  to  comeback  to  God,  through  Christ, 
with  a  heart  full  of  wonder,  full  of  gratitude,  full  of  love,  rea- 
dy to  be  devoted,  and  iiubjcct  again :  and  so  to  do  all,  that  can 
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be  done  on  our  part,  or  to  comply,  with  all  that  is  required  froia 
U3,  in  order  lo  the  reinstating  of  things,  between  God  and  us, 
and  setting  all  right  again.     But, 

2.  What  impression  is  there  made  on  devils,  by  the  belief  of 
the  one  God's  existence  ?  That  one  word  "  tremble"  tells  us 
most  significantly.  They  "  believe  and  tremble."  Tiieir  belief 
strikes  them  so,  that  they  are  shaken  by  it :  just  as  the  sea  with 
a  violent  wind,  that  tosses  the  waves  this  way  and  that.  The 
fremitus  maris  is  that  which  this  word  doth  express,  the  tu- 
multuation  of  the  sea,  as  tossed  by  violent' winds.  Such  an  im- 
pression doth  the  belief  of  the  one  God's  existence,  make  and 
leave  upon  devils  :  that  is,  it  stirs  those  violent  passions  in 
them,  which  we  must  suppose  the  view  of  the  one  God,  in  his 
terrible  majesty  and  glory,  is  apt  to  raise  in  his  creatures,  in 
their  state  wi)o  are  apostatized,  and  revolted  from  him,  and 
know  there  is  no  redeemer  for  them,  that  God  will  not  be  -re- 
conciled to  them,  and  they  themselves  have  no  disposition  to 
seek  reconciliation  with  him  ;  that  is,  such  passions  as  these  ; 
^he  passion  of  hatred^;  every  view  they  have  of  the  one  God 
in  his  majesty  and  glory,  stirs  up  their  enmity,  and  the  oftener 
they  view  it,  the  more  they  hate  it,  and  especially  considered 
under  the  notion  of  just  and  holy.  It  cannot  but  stir  the  pas- 
sion of  envy,  looking  on  him  under  the  notion  of  happy:  it 
cannot  but  move  their  dread  and  horror  concerning  him,  under 
the  notion  of  almighty,  not  to  be  resisted,  not  to  be  withstood. 
And  then  it  stirs  up  the  passion  of  despair  too,  considering 
themselves  as  none  of  his  match,  and  that  they  are  never  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  yield  to  them  as  they  know  they  can  never 
conquer  him.     But, 

3.  Why  is  a  stupid  man  no  more  to  expect  salvation  from  the 
inetfectual  faith  of  the  one  God's  existence,  than  a  forlorn 
trembling  devil  ?  That  men  have  been  in  an  apostasy  from 
God,  as  well  as  devils,  is  plain  to  us  all.  That  death,  that  is, 
eternal  death  is  the  proper  v.'ages  of  that  sin  by  which  they  have 
apostatized,  that  is  plain  lo  us  all  too  :  why  should  not  an  apos- 
tate man  therefore,  lie  under  the  just  wrath  of  God,  as  well 
as  an  apostate  devil  ?  All  that  can  be  said  in  the  case  is,  that 
Christ  hath  died  for  men  and  not  for  devils  :  here  is  all  that  can 
be  alleged.  And  so  we  need  do  no  more  for  the  clearing  of 
this  matter  further,  than  only  to  consider  what  alteration  this 
makes  in  tlie  case,  and  in  order  thereto,  [  will  lay  down  sundry 
things  that  1  reckon  very  plain,  and  such  as  do  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them. 

(1.)  As,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  tlie  salvation  of  a  sinner.    These  two  things 
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nre  not  naturally  connected,  the  death  of  Clirist  and  the  salva- 
tion of  a  sinful  man.  It  is  plain  and  obvious  in  itself,  that  there 
is  no  natural  connexion ;  these  things  do  not  naturally  touch 
one  another. 

(2.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  connexion  at  all,  between 
them  but  sucli  as  shall  be  ordinate  or  made,  there  cannot  be 
any  connexion,  without  its  beiiit;  made,  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  man. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  such  made  connexion, 
but  sueii  as  the  gospel  constitution  makes,  that  is,  made  be- 
tween tiie  death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  man,  but 
uhat  the  gospel  hath  made  by  lis  constitution. 

(4.)  The  gospel  doth  make  no  connexion  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  sinner,  without  intervening 
faith.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  iiim,  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  The  gospel  makes  no  other  connexion 
between  that  death  to  which  he  gave  up  his  own  Son,  and  our 
having,  any  of  us,  everlasting  life,  but  upon  the  supposal  of  an 
intervening  faith. 

(5.)  That  faith  which  the  gospel  requires  for  this  purpose, 
it  describes  and  tells  us  what  it  is,  it  describes  it  by  distinguish- 
ing characters  ;  it  tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith  as  overcomes  tlie 
world,  1  John  5.  4.  It  tells  us  it  is  such  a  faith  as  by  which 
the  hearts  of  men  are  turned  to  the  Lord;  "many  believed  and 
turned  to  the  Lord."  Acts  11.  2L  It  tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith, 
as  "  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  ;"  (Heb.  11.  1.)  that  faith  that  conquers  one 
world,  and  reveals  another.  That  faith  (I  say)  which  the 
gospel  requires  for  this  pmpose,  to  wit,  of  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  by  the  Redeemer,  it  doth  also  describe,  and  tells  us 
what  it  is.     Whereupon, 

(6.)  Not  to  have  that  faitli  which  the  gospel  doth  so  describe 
is,  in  the  gospel  estimate,  to  have  no  faith.  He  that  hath  not 
this  faith  is  an  unbeliever,  still  an  unbeliever.  As  when  we 
speak  of  having  any  thing  (whatsoever  it  be)  that  is  necessary 
tor  this  or  that  end  or  purpose,  it  is  not  the  name  of  that  thing, 
the  misap})lied  name  of  that  thing,  that  will  serve  the  end  or 
purpose,  l)ut  it  is  plain,  only  the  thing  itself  will  i\o  it.  It  is 
true,  you  may  call  painted  bread  by  the  name  of  bread  ;  you  may 
call  the  picture  of  a  loaf,  a  loaf,  but  it  is  not  painted  bread 
that  will  nourish  you,  nor  is  it  the  notion  of  gospel  faith,  or  the 
name  of  that  faith  misapplied  that  will  iave  you.  They  who 
have  not  the  faith  which  the  gospel  requires,  ha\e  no  faith 
quoad  h<jL\  tJKit  will   serve  this  purpose,  because  that   faith' 
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which  is  so  and  so  described,  it  requires  as  necessary  for  this 
purpose  of  saving.     And  therefore, 

(7.)  Lastly  ;  They  which  have  not  this  faith,  being  thereupon 
still  unbelievers,  that  is,  they  are  unbelievers  in  reference  to 
this  faith  ;  they  have  none  of  that  faith  that  the  gospel  requires 
in  order  to  salvation,  they  must  accordingly  have  the  unbeliev- 
er's portion,  and  the  portion  of  unbelievers  and  devils  is  all  one. 
Compare  Luke  12.  46.  with  Matt.  25.  41.  In  the  first  it  is, 
*'  Let  such  a  one  have  his  portion  with  unbelievers  :"  and  then 
consider  tiiat  they  who  fall  under  such  a  doom  and  condemna- 
tion at  last,  are  condemned  to  that  "fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,"  as  it  is  in  the  latter  place.  So  that 
let  a  man  believe  never  so  mucli  this  one  thing,  (which  among 
the  rest  it  is  needful  he  should  believe  in  order  to  salvation,)  to 
wit,  the  one  God's  existence;  but  it  doth  not  work  upon  his 
soul,  impresseth  him  not ;  altereth  him  not,  it  can  no  more  save 
him  than  it  will  save  the  devil. 

Yea,  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  gospel  constitution, 
in  this  case,  making  such  a  faitii  necessary,  doth  not  only 
speak  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  but  it  speaks  most  con- 
sentaneously to  the  reason  of  the  throng  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  Here  is  reconciliation  offered  to  sinful  men  ;  but 
there  is  none  offered  to  the  devil:  in  this  respect  then  (though  I 
do  not  say  absolutely  in  all  respects)  their  guilt  is  greatest. 
That  one  who  is  no  way  suitably  affected  with  that  discovery 
which  is  made  to  him  of  God,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  his  case,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  under  which  he 
is,  such  a  one  as  doth  in  this  resj^ect  remain  unchanged,  his 
heart  unaltered,  not  won,  not  turned  to  God  ',  lies  under 
greater  guilt  than  the  devils  themselves  do  lie. 

Therefore  now  to  make  some  brief  Use  of  this.     Hence, 

1.  We  learn,  that  it  is  a  supposable  thing,  that  persons  liv- 
ing under  the  gospel,  professed  christians,  (for  the  apostle  speaks 
to  such  here,)  may  be  no  more  duly  and  suitably  affected  with 
the  discovery  that  is  made  to  them  of  the  one  God,  than  the 
very  devils.  This  is  not  an  unsupposable  thing,  that  man  may 
have  the  representation  of  God  which  the  gospel  affords,  super- 
added to  all  that  is  natural,  and  be  no  more  suitably  affected 
therewith  than  a  mere  devil,  this  is  a  truly  supposable  case. 
And  that  it  is  a  case  to  be  supposed,  a  thing  that  may  be,  should 
strike  all  our  hearts  with  just  solicitude  hereupon.  May  it  be  ? 
And  what !  Is  it  not  so  with  me?  Have  I  not  lived  ail  this 
while  amidst  that  light  that  reveals  the  one  God,  unaltered,  un- 
changed, unimpressed,  just  as  I  should  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  light,  no  such  discovery  ?  And  again. 
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2.  We  may  infer,  that  persons  may  be  in  a  very  f^rcat  mea- 
sure like  the  devil  that  do  very  seldom  think  of  him  :  nay  (it 
may  be)  do  think  there  is  no  such  creature.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  sort  of  persons  whom  the  apostle  here  speaks  to,  with 
such  smartness  and  acrimony,  might  very  little  think  of  the  de- 
vil till  they  met  with  this  epistle,  till  they  were  so  put  in  mind. 
This  may  very  well  be.  Persons  may  be  very  much  akin  to 
the  devil' in  the  temper  and  complexion  of  their  minds,  when 
they  very  little  think  of  him,  or  of  any  such  matter.  And  they 
are  most  of  all  like  him  that  are  most  positive  in  their  disbelief 
of  any  such  sort  of  creatures  as  devils  are.  That  piece  of  re- 
vived modern  sadduceism  goes  now,  with  many,  for  a  great  piece 
of  wit  and  learning.  And  a  very  strange  thing  it  is,  that  we 
should  have  had  among  us  a  clearer  light  than  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  have  had,  to  make  us  more  ignorant  and  unappre- 
hensive of  things  that  are  of  very  great  concern  to  us ;  clearer 
than  the  pagan  world  have  had,  and  yet  how  many  things  do 
we  find  discoursed  concerning  the  devil,  among  their  poets  and 
philosophers,  that  there  are  such  a  sort  of  middle  creatures  be- 
tween the  gods  (the  supreme  God  at  least)  and  men :  and 
that  these  are  distinguished  into  two  orders  of  good  and  bad. 
Nothing  more  frequent  in  the  writings  of  pagans  than  that  there 
are  the  good  genii  and  cacodcemones  :  son)e  of  them  seem  not 
to  have  been  ignorant,  however  they  came  by  the  knowledge,  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  being  thrown  down  from 
their  happy  state  above,  into  very  great  darkness  and  misery. 
But  it  seems,  our  having  of  clearer  light,  and  more  express 
discoveries  of  things  relating  to  an  invisible  world,  than  pagans 
had,  hath  served  only  to  make  a  great  many  of  us  a  great  deal 
more  ignorant,  and  less  apprehensive  of  these  things  and  more 
insolent  in  the  belief  of  them  than  they.  But  it  is  strange  that 
they  who  are  so  very  like  the  devil,  should  be  of  all  others  most 
unapt  to  own  or  apprehend  that  there  are  any  such  creatures, 
or  any  such  sort  of  creatures.     But, 

3.  We  may  infer,  that  it  is  not  strange,  when  the  cause  is  so 
very  like  between  men  and  devils,  that  their  doom  should  be  so 
like  also:  that  we  cannot  think  it  strange,  that  we  should  remain 
and  be  left  under  that  doom  and  condemnation  which  sin  did 
in  itself  subject  them  to  :  who  when  God  hath  made  overtures 
to  them,  to  distinguish  them  from  these  evil  spirits,  will  not  be 
distinguished,  but  rather  choose  to  sort  tiiemselves  with  devils 
than  with  returning  souls,  souls  that  are  willing  to  return  to 
God  through  Christ. 

We  see  th^iliyible  estate  of  devils,  that  they  cannot  own 
the  one  God's  exist^ise  without  trembling.   A  frightful  thought 
TOL,  VI,  '    .      -  3  T 
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it  is  to  them,  to  have  the  eternal  Being  always  in  view,  that  is, 
what  he  is  necessarily,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing :  they  cannot  nullify  his  being,  they  cannot  shake  his  throne, 
they  cannot  alter  his  nature  :  the  glorious,  bright,  majestic  Ob- 
ject is  always  in  view,  and  they  can  never  look  towards  it  with- 
out dread  and  astonishment.  Whatsoever  little  respite  they  may 
Lave,  which  those  words  imply,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  our  time?"  it  doth  yet  J'ignify,  that  any  thought  of  God 
was  dreadful  to  thera,  as  importing  that  state  of  torment  that  was 
approaching,  was  drawing  on,  wherein  it  will  be  let  forth  on 
thetn,  wherein  wrath  will  come  upon  them  (as  it  must  upon 
unreconciled  men)  to  the  uttermost.     But, 

5.  How  wonderful  is  the  grace  of  God  towards  poor  sinful 
men,  that  their  case  doth  admit,  and  may  admit  of  their  own- 
ing and  believing  the  one  God's  existence,  with  anotlier  sort  of 
impres'-ion  than  the  case  of  the  devils  doth  admit  of.  For  that 
is  plainly  implied  here,  and  therefore  I  make  this  inference  and 
collection, — that  it  is  expected  that  men  slwuld  be  otherwise 
impressed  by  this  belief  of  the  one  God's  existence  than  the  de- 
vils may  or  can.  It  is  expected  the  faith  of  this  should  make 
other  kind  of  work  in  the  heart  of  a  man  that  entertains  this  be- 
lief, than  it  can  do  in  the  heart  of  a  devil.  And  that  very  inti- 
mation signifies  peculiar  favour  and  special  good- will,  special,  if 
compared  with  tliem,  though  it  be  yet  more  special,  if  you  com- 
pare men  with  one  another.  Such  good-will  is  the  import  of 
those  words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men."  "  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  an- 
gels," or  (as  those  words  may  admit  to  be  read)  "he  took  not 
hold  of  angels  to  save  them  ;  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." His  design  heroin  spoke  itself,  (as  in  that2Hcb.  14.) 
^'Inasmuch  as  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
himself  did  partake  of  the  same,"  Saith  he,  "Those  that  I  came 
to  save,  are  such  as  have  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  not  devils." 
And  because  they  ha!  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  he  likewise  took 
flesh  and  biood  that  he  might  save  such  ;  that  is,  that  he  might 
die,  that  he  might  havesomevvhat  mortal  about  him,  somewhat 
that  could  die,  that  was  capable  of  dying,  and  that  dying  he 
might  overcame  "him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

6*.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  there  is  not  too  great  a  stress 
to  be  laid  upon  the  mere  business  of  orthodoxy,  or  a  rectitude 
of  notions  and  sentiments,  though  about  the  greatest  and  most 
important  things,  things  never  so  great  :  and^ou  may  suppose 
none  greater  than  this,  the  existence  of  the  one  God,  the  cer- 
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tain  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  yet,  I  say,  ft 
rectitude  of  notions  or  sentiments,  even  about  so  great  things, 
or  that  which  we  generally  call  orthodoxy,  ought  not  to  have  too 
great  a  stress  laid  upon  them.  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  is 
entire  orthodoxy  in  hell,  there  is  very  little  error  in  hell, 
very  little  of  untrue  notions,  the  truth  of  things  is  very  clear- 
ly apprehended  there,  even  the  most  terrible  things  ;  false  doc- 
trine doth  not  obtain  there  about  such  matters  as  this,  to  be 
sure:  and  therefore,  let  no  man  value  himself  too  much  upon 
this,  that  he  understands  aright,  that  he  thinks  right  thoughts, 
doth  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  one,  and  but  one.  He 
may  do  no  more  in  this,  than  the  devils  do,  they  may  be  as  or- 
thodox as  he ;  and  he  may  therein  know  no  more  truth  than 
they  know.     But  we  may  yet  further  infer, 

7.  That  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  and  ought  accordingly  to 
be  deplored  much,  that  such  things  as  we  have  revealed  to  us, 
concerning  God,  should  be  from  time  to  time  propounded  and 
explained,  and  inculcated,  and  yet  have  no  more  effect  upon  us, 
than  upon  devils.  How  many  a  man  is  there,  that  lives  under  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  unreconciled  to  God  all  his  days?  Oh,  if  there 
be  any  such  a  one  in  this  assembly.  How  often  hast  thou  been 
striven  with  to  turn  and  live  ?   how  often  invited   back  to  God 
in  Christ  ?  But  it  hath  signified  as  little  to  preach  to  thee   all 
this  while,  as  if  one  had  preached  to   a  devil.     Oh,  wretched 
creature,  that  thou  wilt  make  thyself  a  devil,  when   God  doth 
not  make  thee  such  !   that  thou  wilt  sort  with  the  devils,  when 
God  would  deal  with  thee,  on  very  distinct  terms  from  them  ! 
He  would  have  thee  come  to  him  :  he  doth   not   invite  devils 
back ;  he  saith  to  thee,  "  Return,  return  :"    he  saith  not  so  to 
them.     Here  is  the  blood  of  a  Redeemer  spilt  for  thee,  it  was 
not  for  them.     And  if  we  consider  this  matter  generally;  Oh, 
how  dismal  it  is  to  think,  that  the  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  very  one  God's  existence,  should  have  made  no  more  impres- 
sion than  it  hatk,  to  advantage  the  world  of  mankind;  that  the 
state   of  things  should  be  so  very  much  upon  earth,  as  it  is  in 
hell !  as  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  cases  of  men  and  de- 
vils; that  there  should  be  such  enmity  against  God,  amongst 
men   upon  earth,  such   rage,  such  contempt,  such  blasphemy 
against  this  one  existing  Dehy.     And  indeed,  in  this,  men  are 
worse  than  the  devils,  for  the  devils  do  hate  God,  but  they  do 
not   despise  him  :  here  on  earth   he  is  hated  and  despised  too  ; 
the  deviis  hate  him,  but  they  cannot  contemn  him  :  men  hate 
and  contemn  him  both  together.     "  Wherefore  do  the  wick- 
ed contemn  God  ?"  Psah^'lO.  13.     But  lastly, 

8.  We  further  learn  hence,  what  this  doctrine  is  likely  to  ef- 
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feet,  if  ever  it  come  generally  and  to  purpose,  to  be  believed  in 
the  world,  even  this  faith  of  the  one  God's  existence.  What 
a  blessed  change  will  that  infer  and  make  generally  among 
men ;  when  the  one  God  shall  be  represented  and  under- 
stood and  known  with  effect  generally  !  if  ever  there  shall  be 
8uc!i  a  time.  That  is,  there  shall  be  a  world  of  reasonable 
creatures,  all  centering  in  this  one,  all  conspiring  in  the  ado- 
ration and  love  of  this  one  God  ;  all  bowing  to  him  and  kneel- 
ing before  him  :  and  no  contention  amongst  men  but  who  shall 
isxpressmostof  love  and  duty  to  their  universal,  sovereign  Maker 
and  Lord.  And  therefore,  men  are  only  miserable  in  the  mean- 
time by  not  having  real  truth  impressed  and  inwrought  into 
the  temper  of  their  spirits,  thoy  are  only  by  this  miserable,  that 
they  are  fallen  from  the  one  God,  and  apprehend  him  not,  ap- 
prehend not  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  whom  they  all  are  to 
nnite.  If  men  were  all  united  in  God,  in  the  fear  of  him,  in 
the  love  of  him,  in  subjectedness  and  devotedness  to  him,  this 
could  not  but  infer  universal  order,  peace  and  felicity,  all  the 
world  over.  Men  are  only  miserable,  only  unhappy,  by  hold- 
ing the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  such  truth ;  for  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  such.  This  is  the  true  ground,  on  which  "the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven,  against  all  ungodliness, 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrigh- 
teousness, because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  ma- 
nifest in  them,  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them."  Rom.  1. 
17.  18.  But  1  shall  not  insist  further  upon  this. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  in  course,  to  be  handled,  will  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Having  opened  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  a  Trinity  therein  also,  will  next  come  under  our 
consideration. 
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